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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  DYNAMICS  OF  SUCCESS.* 

By  M.  Valentine,  D.  D.,  President  of  Pennsylvania  College* 

“Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.’5  John  15  :  5. 

“I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengthened  me,  ”  Phil. 
4  :  13. 

These  passages  of  God’s  word  present  the  two  sides  of  a 
truth,  whose  deep  significance  and  broad  sweep  peculiarly  en¬ 
title  it  to  furnish  the  lessons  of  this  hour.  The  process  of 
subjective  culture  and  mental  discipline,  designed  in  a  Col¬ 
lege  course,  has  advanced  you  to  the  point  at  which  you  turn 
to  a  professional  training  or  business  activity.  You  have 
reached  a  stage  of  outlook  on  life.  The  next  step  you  take 
will  transfer  you  into  the  activities  in  which  your  work  is  to 
be  done  and  your  mission  achieved.  You  ought  to  take  that 
step  with  a  clear  and  sure  view  of  the  possibilities  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  real  prosperity.  These  statements  of  Scripture,  taken 
together,  give  the  needed  light,  and  fully  disclose  the  Dynam¬ 
ics  of  Success  in  life. 

These  passages,  though  simple  and  familiar,  reach  into  the 
profoundest  philosophy  of  practical  life.  They  remind  us  of 

*  A  Baccalaureate  Discourse,  to  the  Class  of  1871,  delivered  June  25, 
1871. 
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The  Dynamics  of  Success.  [Jan. 

the  forces  and  laws  under  whose  action  men  must  either 
achieve  a  worthy  career,  or  suffer  defeat.  The  assurance  of 
Christ,  the  great  Teacher,  is  that  you  cannot  accomplish  your 
work  without  Him.  That  of  the  apostle,  that  you  can,  by 
and  through  Christ.  The  negative  and  positive  sides  are 
both  given — without  Him  failure,  with  Him  success.  It  is 
in  Christ,  that  man  finds  God.  He  is  Immanuel ,  God-with-us, 
for  our  helpless  race.  In  the  work  appointed  us  in  life,  what¬ 
ever  it  he,  there  is  a  divine  side,  and  a  human  side ;  a  part 
that  is  ours,  a  part  that  is  God’s.  The  result  is  a  result  of  a 
joint  working,  a  concurrence  and  co-operation  of  the  divine 
and  human.  Neither  does  the  work  without  the  other.  God 
does  not  work  man’s  work  without  him.  Man  cannot  with¬ 
out  God.  So  that  while  man  must  accomplish  his  own  mis¬ 
sion,  the  law  is,  “Without  Christ,  nothing,”  “With  Him,  all 
things.”  Here,  we  believe,  in  the  concurrence  of  these  two 
elements,  in  God’s  operation,  and  your  co-operation  with  Him, 
you  will  find  the  real  dynamics  of  success  in  life.  Here  you 
will  discover  the  conditions  of  a  prosperous  accomplishment 
of  the  mission  and  work  of  life. 

1.  Other  passages  of  the  Scriptures  present  this  truth  and 
explain  it.  In  their  varied  and  repeated  statement  of  it,  they 
throw  more  and  more  light  upon  it,  till  it  stands  out  not  only 
in  well-rounded  fulness,  but  in  the  impressiveness  of  a  grand 
law.  It  appears  in  the  explanation  St.  Paul  has  given  of  the 
mystery  of  his  Christian  life  :  “  I  live,  yet  not  1 \  hut  Christ  liv- 
eth  in  me  ;  and  the  life  which  I  now  live ,  I  live  by  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God,”  Gal.  2  :  20.  He  here  asserts  the  two  ele¬ 
ments,  the  human  and  the  divine  in  combination,  the  two 
factors  in  the  unity  of  the  one  life — “I  live,”  “Christ  liveth  in 
me” — the  activity  and  efficiency  tied  to  neither  one  in  sepa¬ 
ration  from  the  other,  but  to  the  co-operation  of  himself  and 
the  Son  of  God,  which  his  faith  had  brought  about.  This 
reveals  the  reason  of  that  success,  in  which  he  finished  his 
course  with  joy.  It  appears  in  the  call  of  the  same  apostle 
to  others :  “  Work ,  *  *  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  within 

you,”  Phil.  2  :  12,  13.  “Work” — there  is  man’s  part.  “God 
worketh  within  you” — there  is  God’s.  The  helplessness  of 
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the  human  is  removed  by  the  presence  of  the  divine :  there¬ 
fore,  “Work.”  Man  can  work  successfully,  only  because, 
God  working,  he  is  permitted  to  come  into  concurrence  and 
co-operation  with  Him.  And  look  at  the  familiar  but  grand 
passage :  “For  we  are  laborers  together  with  God :”  given  by  the 
apostle  as  presenting  the  truth  out  of  which  arose  the  fact, 
mentioned  in  preceding  verses,  of  the  joint  action,  “Paul 
'planting ,  Apollos  watering ,”  and  “God  giving  the  increase ,”  (1 
Cor.  3  :  6 — 9),  the  divine  and  the  human  in  concurrent  aim 
and  labor,  and  success  flowing  from  the  co-labor.  The  blessed 
conception  this  passage  gives  of  life,  when  it  is  what  it  ought 
to  be  and  is  moving  in  the  line  of  its  true  efficiency,  is 
that  men  are  exalted  to  a  mysterious  but  real  community  of 
counsel  with  God,  and  a  co-partnership  with  Him  in  working 
the  successes  that  they  reach.  And  you  remember  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  St.  Peter,  “His  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us  all 
things  that  pertain  to  life  and  godlinesss  *  *  exceeding 

great  and  precious  promises ,  that  by  these  ye  might  be  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature ,”  2  Pet.  1  :  3,  4.  The  plan  of  life,  designed 
for  each  man  by  God,  contemplates  the  ending  of  the  long, 
sad  separation  of  the  human  from  the  divine,  the  touching 
of  man’s  life  again  into  the  fountains  of  God’s  life,  by  which 
he  passes  from  the  condition  of  being  able  to  do  nothing,  to 
ability  to  do  all  things.  Hence  the  apostle’s  immediate  call 
for  fruitfulness :  “Add  to  your  faith,  virtue,  knowledge, 
temperance,  patience,  godliness” — no  longer  “barren,”  but 
“abounding”  in  all  those  things  in  which  a  man’s  calling  is 
made  sure,  and  he  shall  never  fall,  or  fail,  in  life’s  grand  mis¬ 
sion.  .  And  so  surely  and  solemnly  is  this  union  and  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  the  divine  and  human  essential  to  life’s  work,  that 
Jesus  himself  adds  to  the  text  the  assurance,  “If  a  man  abide 
not  in  me ,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch  and  is  withered ” — blight¬ 
ed  as  surely  and  completely  out  of  the  success  which  fulfils  his 
intention,  as  the  fallen  branch  is  out  of  the  fruitfulness  ap¬ 
pointed  to  it. 

2.  This  condition  of  success,  in  the  presence  of  the  human 
and  divine  in  mutual,  concurrent  action,  the  joint  work  in 
which  man’s  helplessness  and  blindness  receive  God’s  power 
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and  direction,  is  so  pervasive  as  to  be  universal.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  wherever  we  look.  We  can  touch  down  nowhere  in 
Christian  truth,  in  nature,  in  morals,  or  in  history,  without 
striking  upon  it.  It  makes  up  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  into  which  our  lives  are  formed  ;  everywhere  success  is 
divine  power  and  human  agency  acting  together. 

It  is  the  central  reality,  and  meaning  of  redemption.  The 
mystery  of  that  entire  income  of  divinity  into  humanity, 
with  its  manger  and  wilderness,  its  transfiguration  and  Geth- 
semane,  its  Calvary  and  resurrection,  its  miracles  and  teach¬ 
ing,  its  Ascension  and  Pentecost,  was  to  bring  God  and  man 
together  again,  and  turn  the  helplessness  of  the  perishing 
into  true  life  and  rightful  destiny.  To  defeated,  prostrate 
humanity,  under  the  tread  of  evil,  unable  to  meet  its  obliga¬ 
tions  or  do  its  work,  comes  down  the  divine,  in  the  person  of 
the  Son,  and  the  presence  of  the  Spirit.  And  this  great  in¬ 
terposition  which  shows  the  necessity  of  the  divine  for  the 
poor  human,  shows  at  the  same  time,  the  need  there  is  of  the 
human.  It  is  only  through  the  human  that  the  divine  comes 
into  real  achievement  even  in  the  work  of  atonement.  The 
human  in  Christ  was  as  real  an  element  of  redemption,  as  the 
divine.  He  was  as  truly  the  Son  of  Man,  as  he  wTas  the  Son 
of  God.  It  seems  that  when  the  remedial  agencies  came 
down  into  our  weaknesses  to  touch  them  into  power,  the 
“Word  had  to  become  “flesh,7’  “made  under  the  law,”  so  as 
to  work  by  a  power  inside  of  men,  and  not  outside — a  super¬ 
natural  power,  indeed,  but  one  whose  activities  should  be 
those  of  our  humanity  brought  into  co-operation  with  it. 
The  divine,  coming  within,  engages  and  acts  through  the 
faculties  and  forces  that  belong  to  men.  Heaven,  in  the  law 
of  this  redemption,  puts  the  divine  power  within,  but  in  the 
dynamics  of  success,  we  are  to  work  it  out. 

3.  This  truth  is  mirrored  everywhere  in  nature.  All  the 
gains  and  attainments  of  daily  life  are  conditioned  in  the 
synthesis,  or  union,  and  co-operation  of  these  two  factors. 
Everywhere,  in  earth,  arid  air,  and  sea,  and  sky,  God  brings 
His  working  clearly  to  the  surface,  into  union  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  which  wre  may  move  with  effect.  The  system  about 
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us  is  God’s,  filled  with  his  forces  and  modes.  We  succeed  by 
taking  advantage  of  what  God  is  doing,  and  uniting  our  ac¬ 
tivities  with  his  laws.  So  the  work  of  life  is  done.  So  the 
results  of  the  world’s  activity  come  about.  For  instance, 
God  gives  a  mind,  and  means  of  education  and  knowledge. 
But  these  are  not  enough.  If  alone,  the  result  may  be  but  a 
rude  savage  roaming  amid  the  wealth  of  wild  nature.  You 
must  add  your  part,  educate  and  store  the  mind  with  the 
treasures  you  may  mine  and  coin.  So  it  is  that  you  and  God 
make  the  scholar.  God  and  Yewton  made  the  author  of  the 
Princi'pia.  God  gives  soil  and  sky,  and  sunshine  and  rains, 
and  seed  with  the  mystery  of  germinal  life.  But  man  must 
put  his  part  to  it  all,  to  bring  the  possibilities  into  actual 
fruits.  So,  you  and  God  make  the  beautiful  garden,  the 
golden  grain-fields,  or  the  bread  on  your  tables.  The  divine 
and  the  human  are  engaged  in  making  every  loaf  that  feeds 
our  household.  God  makes  His  laws  plain,  for  our  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  acceptance — His  work  uniform  and  simple,  for  our 
co-work.  He  turns  nature’s  wheels  in  established  ways,  so 
that  we  may  discover  the  secret,  ascertain  the  operation,  and, 
by  seizing  the  line  of  movement,  with  the  hand  of  science,  or 
cunning  invention,  may  bring  in  new  results,  or  turn  the  for¬ 
ces  into  a  grand  productiveness  of  the  the  materials  of  hap¬ 
piness.  We  throw  forth  our  bands  about  natures  framework 
and  movements,  and  they  bring  our  wishes  into  realization. 
We  thus  put  ourselves  into  a  real  co-partnership  with  God, 
in  all  the  good  attainments  of  daily  life,  and  the  broad  and 
sublime  activities  that  fill  the  world.  In  the  grain  that  ri- 
pens  on  our  fields,  and  the  food  that  feeds  the  nation,  in  the 
noisy  factories  that  weave  our  garments,  or  the  furnaces  that 
turn  the  ores  of  the  rocks  into  wealth,  in  the  ships  that  jour¬ 
ney  over  the  seas  and  bless  the  nations  with  the  gifts  of  com¬ 
merce,  in  the  railroads  that  spread  their  iron  lines,  like  a  net¬ 
work,  over  all  the  land,  and  whose  moving  trains  show  the 
victory  of  science  and  skill,  in  the  telegrajih  by  which  we 
speak  to  each  other  across  the  continents,  or  send  the  news  of 
nations,  uninterrupted,  beneath  and  through  the  sounding 
oceans — in  all  these  things,  out  of  which  are  blossoming  and 
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maturing  the  best  prosperities  of  earth,  it  is  the  human,  by 
obedience  and  knowledge  and  invention,  getting  into  the  se¬ 
cret  and  fellowship  of  the  divine  laws  and  action,  and  claim¬ 
ing  the  offered  co-partnership.  Helpless  without  them,  in 
and  by  them  we  get  power.  In  and  by  them  God  gives  to 
our  activity,  broad  and  sure  success.  In  the  material  world, 
things  the  mightiest  as  well  as  the  gentlest,  the  lightnings 
that  flash  across  the  sky,  as  well  as  the  dew  that  dissolves  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers,  will  work  for  our  good,  if  we  throw 
ourselves  into  harmony  with  the  divine  laws  involved,  and 
combine  our  activities  with  their  powers.  This  is  a  shadow 
of  the  like  reality  in  the  moral  world. 

4.  Evidence  of  the  principle  before  us  rises  to  view,  when 
we  look  at  what  constitutes  true  success.  Here  our  concep¬ 
tions  must  be  cleared  from  low,  partial,  or  inadequate  notions. 
Hothing  can  be  emptier,  or  more  of  a  sham,  than  much  that 
men  call  success.  It  is  often  as  false  as  jewelry  that  you  see 
glitter  without  being  gold  or  diamonds.  It  is  a  mirage  that 
deceives  thousands  of  the  young  that  hasten  toward  it.  It 
is  not  success,  simply  to  be  prosperous  in  business,  to  become 
wealthy,  to  achieve  a  brilliant  literary  or  professional  career, 
or  sweep  round  the  circle  of  the  world’s  pleasures.  Men  may 
do  all  these  things,  in  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  solemn  im¬ 
port  and  purpose  of  life,  and  reach  its  end,  in  the  midst  of 
wealth,  honor,  or  luxuries,  debased  in  heart,  rotten  in  charac¬ 
ter,  and  a  bankrupt  in  all  the  elements  of  manhood  which 
the  work  and  discipline  of  life  should  bring  to  a  blessed  ma¬ 
turity.  The  meaning  of  life  is  greater  than  these  separate 
and  incidental  things.  Success  must  be  weighed  in  a  moral 
balance.  Men  have  the  different  parts  of  their  nature  to  de¬ 
velop,  intellect,  affections,  will.  They  have  a  work  to  do. 
They  have  an  end  to  reach.  To  do  the  work  of  blessing  as 
they  go  along,  to  ripen  and  beautify  their  virtue,  to  carry  all 
the  character  up  to  blessed  and  spiritual  power,  and  stand  at 
the  close  of  life,  with  the  riches  of  the  past  in  hand,  and 
ready  to  enter  the  joys  of  the  better  future — these  things 
must  be  included  in  life’s  true  success.  It  comes  sometimes 
without  any  of  the  incidental  prosperities  the  thoughtless 
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often  suppose  constitute  successful  life.  Men  come  into  the 
highest  successes,  even  in  the  midst  of  worldly  failure.  This 
is  seen  when  they  live  for  the  truth,  and  stand  in  the  breach 
for  the  right,  when  they  fill  their  character  with  shiniug  ex¬ 
cellence  and  their  lives  with  self-renouncing  ministries,  when 
in  contest  with  evil  and  service  to  humanity ,  they  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  riches,  pleasures  and  fame.  They  may  have  seemed  to 
be  losers,  hut  they  have  gained  in  their  very  losses,  and  some¬ 
times  have  wrought  an  aggregate  and  broad  success  that  has 
made  mankind  their  debtors.  In  God’s  pure  sight  only  the 
good  life  is  a  real  and  eternal  success.  The  striking  expres¬ 
sion  of  A’Kempis,  “What  thou  art  in  the  sight  of  God,  thou 
truly  art,”  states  the  great  truth  whose  light  must  disclose 
what  is  success. 

That  this  conception  of  success  demands  the  restoration  of 
man’s  union  with  God,  the  joint  operation  and  efficiency  of 
the  energies  of  both,  is  made  plain  by  the  very  statement  of 
it.  The  spiritual  interests  of  your  nature,  the  purity,  peace 
and  power  of  your  essential  being,  the  attainment  of  the  in¬ 
ner  wealth  of  soul,  which  you  may  carry  out  of  time  over 
into  an  immortal  future,  require  not  only  a  partaking  of  the 
divine  nature,  but  a  co-working  of  your  powers  with  super¬ 
natural  power,  and  of  it  with  yours.  The  human  left  with¬ 
out  the  divine,  sinks  down  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  higher 
life,  runs  on  in  activities  amid  temporal  and  carnal  things  in 
which  apparent  success  may  be  intrinsic  and  real  defeat. 
And  no  amount  of  industry  and  external  gains,  no  possible 
degree  of  gayety  and  pleasures,  no  conceivable  attainment  of 
honors  and  applause,  will  constitute  the  accomplishment  of 
those  sublime  designs,  in  which  you  may  he  able  to  say,  “I 
have  finished  the  work  Thou  gavest  me  to  do” — uMy  career 
has  been  a  success !” 

5.  This  truth  is  impressively  confirmed  by  History — na¬ 
tional,  social,  and  personal. 

In  the  history  of  pagan  nations,  we  see  the  working  of  but 
false  religions.  But  in  the  action  of  even  a  false  idea  of  the 
divine  in  human  life,  we  have  a  shadow  of  that  of  the  true. 
In  the  early  national  life,  say  of  Greece  or  Rome,  when  the 
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fellowship  of  the  people  with  the  supernatural  was  close,  it  en¬ 
tered  into  their  very  hearts,  took  hold  of  their  activities,  and 
there  was  force,  energy,  vigor,  and  growth.  Men  met  the 
divine  everywhere,  on  earth  and  sea',  on  mountain  and  in  val¬ 
ley,  in  grove  and  stream ;  and  though  the  conception  of  it 
was  mistaken,  they  grasped  life  and  power  in  their  blind 
seizure  of  the  power  above  them.  But  you  all  know,  that  in 
after  periods,  when  speculative  discussions  brought  in  unbe¬ 
lief,  dissipated  the  apprehended  presence  of  God,  and  left  men 
without  any  thing  divine  to  hang  on  for  co-operation,  though 
the  culture  became  high  and  clear,  the  point  of  national 
weakness  and  decay,  deterioration  and  failure  was  reached. 
The  nation  that  became  cultured,  by  unfortunately  becoming 
also  atheistic  and  sundering  its  life  from  conscious  connection 
with  the  divine,  brought  on  its  own  death,  and  the  only  per¬ 
fected  languages  are  the  dead  languages. 

We  read  the  lesson  on  nearer  pages  of  history.  France,  in 
the  revolution  of  1789,  rose  to  shake  itself  in  its  strength  and 
undo  the  grasp  of  oppression.  It  so  happens,  that  the  union 
of  Church  and  State  in  European  nations  identifies  religion 
with  all  the  odium  of  the  secular  tyranny  exercised  by  the 
same  hand,  and  brings  it  under  the  hatred  of  every  move¬ 
ment  for  more  liberal  government,  and  human  rights.  So 
the  Revolution  at  once  divorced  itself  from  the  divine,  voted 
God  and  His  Church  out  from  the  new  order  of  things.  The 
leaders  put  God  away  from  their  love  and  life,  thrust  Him 
out  of  their  counsels,  recognized  no  dependence  on  the  divine, 
sought  no  divine  aid.  The  movement  was  left  without  a  pulse 
of  the  divine  life,  without  a  shred  of  divine  strength  to  hold 
it  up,  and  it  sank  down  into  human  weakness,  anarchy  and 
failure — drenching  the  countrv  in  woes  whose  sounds  filled 
the  world  with  pity  and  awe.  It  was  God  saying,  from  the 
throne  to  the  atheistic  struggle  of  men  for  freedom,  “With¬ 
out  me  ye  can  do  nothing.” 

The  lesson  is  emphasized  on  the  unfinished  page  of  this 
year’s  history  of  Europe.  In  the  contest  of  strength  be¬ 
tween  Prussia  and  France,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
one  nation  was  recognizing  its  dependence  on  God,  lifting  its 
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hopes  and  prayers  to  Him,  crowding  its  sanctuaries  of  wor¬ 
ship,  clasping  its  hands  on  His  strength,  and  the  other  had 
little  consciousness  of  the  divine  in  its  life,  was  struggling  in 
proud  human  self-assertion,  and  disregard  of  God.  The  end 
came  quickly,  and  the  mighty  capital  of  France  was  traversed 
by  the  victorious  legions  of  the  enemy.  Then  followed 
scenes  that  riveted  the  gaze  of  mankind.  The  populace, 
without  any  divine  life,  cleft,  by  infidelity  and  atheism,  from 
any  living  union  with  God  and  supernatural  virtue  and  or¬ 
der,  rushed  off  into  mob-anarchy  and  rebellion,  blotted  out 
the  Church  of  Christ  from  among  them,  and  strove  to  assert 
the  victory  of  humanity  and  freedom.  The  horrors  of  the 
fearful  drama  have  sounded  round  the  world ;  and  the  help¬ 
lessness  of  the  human,  when  it  cuts  itself  off  from  the  divine 
is  seen  in  the  appalling  failure  into  which  the  boastful  effort 
has  sunk  down.  And  while  the  great  endeavor  of  the  athe¬ 
istic  Commune  has  come  to  nought,  and  lies  buried  in  the 
ruins  of  the  pride  of  the  gorgeous  city  it  would  have  made 
the  capital  of  European  freedom,  the  disconnected  parts  of 
the  Germanic  race,  that  in  a  Bible  faith  reached  up  their 
hands  to  God,  have  been  drawn  and  compacted  together  in 
the  unity  and  strength  of  a  grand,  free,  German  Empire.  It 
means,  that  to  discard  God  is  failure ;  to  work  in  the  unity 
of  His  truth  and  life,  is  success. 

This  law  is  revealed  in  the  results  of  all  movements  among 
men,  in  which  the  human  element  alone  is  invoked.  It  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  failure,  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  of  the 
party  of  so-called  Humanists,  striving  to  bring  in  a  reforma¬ 
tion  of  morals  and  life,  by  a  return  to  Grecian  philosophy 
and  literary  culture,  apart  from  the  Church  and  the  divine 
life  of  Christianity.  Though  it  embodied  the  highest  talent 
and  most  finished  culture  of  the  age,  it  was  impotent  and 
fruitless.  But  the  monk  of  Germany,  from  the  cloister  at 
Erfurt,  opening  the  Bible,  bringing  the  life  and  force  of  the 
divine  into  human  hearts,  the  whole  movement  at  once  the 
work  of  God  and  the  work  of  man,  the  two  factors,  in  their 
co-relation  and  concurrent  working,  came  into  a  success  that 
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is  brightening  all  the  earth  with  blessings.  You  readily  re¬ 
call  an  illustrative  fact  in  English  history.  The  Elizabethan 
age  of  English  literature  covers  a  period  of  highest  and  most 
brilliant  success  in  letters.  It  was  an  age  of  great  national 
vigor  and  intellectual  activity.  But  it  was  a  time  of  clear 
and  strong  religious  conviction,  close  communion  of  life  with 
the  spiritual  and  divine.  It  ran  even  into  superstition,  and 
so  strong  was  the  belief  in  the  supernatural,  that  even  witch¬ 
craft  was  an  article  of  faith  with  some  of  the  most  learned. 
But  the  age  of  Pope  followed,  when  through  a  flood  of  skep¬ 
tical  writings,  atheistic  and  irreligious  sentiment  came  in. 
Christian  sentiment  declined,  life  lost  its  conscious  hold  of 
God,  and  it  turned  the  preceding  age  of  strength  and  success 
into  one  of  the  weakest  and  most  barren  periods  of  English 
literature.  The  soil  of  the  merely  human  proved  unfruitful. 
So  with  all  humanitarian  systems,  even  of  religion.  When, 
as  in  the  case  of  Unitarianism,  they  build  not  upon  the  di¬ 
vine  Christ,  in  whom  men  may  find  the  strength  of  God,  but 
on  a  merely  human  Jesus,  they  have  always  demonstrated, 
that  leaving  out  the  supernatural  power,  they  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  accomplish  their  supernatural  work.  They  move 
among  men  doing  a  sort  of  human  work,  but  they  are  en¬ 
feebled,  by  breaking  their  right  connection  with  God,  by 
pushing  back  and  out  of  view  the  divine  element,  and  are 
shorn  of  power  to  do  the  work  of  God.  “That  which  is  born 
of  the  flesh  proves  to  be  flesh,  the  fountain  not  bubbling  on 
the  summit,  never  reaches  there.”  It  is  a  mysterious,  but  grand 
truth,  that  depravity,  sin  and  helplessness  being  accepted  as 
a  fact,  and  felt  by  men  even  with  almost  crushing  weight, 
they  yet  rise  and  come  into  victory  by  accepting  and  using 
the  saving  aid  of  the  divine  grace,  but  whenever  humanity, 
denying  any  supernatural  need,  undertakes  to  rise  in  and  of 
itself,  it  wears  itself  away  by  the  endeavor,  and  falls  back 
into  failure.  It  is  the  old  riddle  of  the  apostle,  “When  I  am 
weak,  then  am  I  strong.” 

Here  is  the  fatal  defect  in  the  theory  of  scientific  culture 
of  the  present  day — over  against  the  literary  and  religious 
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theories.  It  would  regenerate  the  world  and  bring  in  a  new 
era,  superseding  our  old  faiths  and  religions.  Proceeding  on 
the  principles  of  Positivism,  it  employs  the  human  mind  only 
with  phenomena  and  their  laws,  relations,  and  successions. 
It  denies  the  possibility  of  the  knowledge  of  anything  beyond 
matter  and  force,  and  teaches  to  ignore  the  existence  of  su¬ 
pernatural  verities,  and  treat  the  supposed  higher  realm  of 
spiritual  truth  and  faith  as  blank.  It  does  not  ascend  beyond 
nature,  locks  up  thought  and  knowledge  within  the  hard 
limits  of  its  material  laws.  This  is  the  new  gospel  of  science, 
whose  apostles  are  the  Buckles,  the  Tyndalls,  the  Spencers, 
the  Huxleys  of  the  British  Isle,  and  some  scientists  and  infi¬ 
dels  of  less  note  in  America.  This  is  to  bring  in  the  millen¬ 
nium  of  humanity.  But  the  culture  recognizes  no  element 
higher  than  human  ;  the  system  never  ascends  out  of  nature. 
Man  himself  is  the  highest  recognized  personality  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  It  has  no  God  to  look  to,  to  trust,  or  love.  It  has  no 
inspirations  or  uplifting  power  from  any  thing  divine.  It  is 
altogether  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  and  though  pressed  with  all 
the  energy  of  great  intellect  and  brilliant  learning,  it  is  show¬ 
ing  itself  to  be  barren  of  all  moral,  or  spiritual  or  beneficent 
power  for  our  poor  sin-smitten  race.  Having  no  factors  of 
power  other  than  human,  it  can  never  give  our  broken  hu¬ 
manity  success  in  any  of  the  aspects  of  its  higher  life  or 
spiritual  mission.  It  will  run  its  time  and  rot  down,  in  its 
separation  from  all  the  divine  demanded  by  the  dynamics  of 
success. 

6.  The  principle  receives  confirmation  when  thrown  under 
the  light  of  the  truth  of  Providence.  The  hand  of  God  is,  in¬ 
deed,  seen  in  all  nature,  in  the  changing  seasons,  the  refreshing 
showers,  the  ripened  grain,  and  the  enameled  flowers.  But 
God  is  also  in  History.  The  history  of  the  world  is  an  inex¬ 
plicable  riddle,  till  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  cross,  and  the 
purposes  of  redemption.  The  centre  of  this  world’s  myste¬ 
rious  movement  is  seen  where  the  God-man  is  re-uniting 
the  divine  and  human,  and  putting  them  into  harmony  and 
co-operation.  All  the  lines  of  the  earlier  ages  moved  on  to 
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the  cross — all  subsequent  ones  have  their  departure  and  force 
and  direction  from  it.  Calvary  is  the  central  and  all-interpret¬ 
ing  fact  of  human  history.  The  kingdom  of  Christ,  founded 
in  suffering  and  blood,  and  carried  forward  by  the  might  of 
renewing  and  sanctifying  grace,  is  bending  all  the  lines  of 
history  toward  the  goal  to  which  the  earth  is  to  come.  The 
meaning  of  the  ages  is  pushing  on  toward  the  ends  of  God’s 
redeeming  love.  The  currents  bear  toward  them,  by  the 
guiding  hand  of  an  all-wise  and  almighty  Providence.  It  is 
one  of  the  clearest  and  grandest  truths,  that  the  Providential 
government  of  the  world  is  in  the  interest  of  Christianity,  of 
truth,  and  right.  God  is  working  on  through  human  instru¬ 
mentalities.  The  movements  that  appear  in  the  visible  world 
originate  in  the  invisible.  “The  apparently  tangled  thread 
of  human  affairs  and  of  earthly  events,  meet  above  us,  and 
are  held  by  the  hand  of  the  holy  and  almighty  Euler  of  the 
world.”  Men  may  ride  in  triumph  in  the  chariot  of  God’s 
providences,  or  they  may  be  dragged  as  captives  and  crushed 
under  its  wheels.  That  which  disposes  itself  in  co-operative 
connection  with  His  purposes,  will  grow  strong  under  His 
shield,  but  every  thing  that  flings  itself  across  the  track  o± 
His  world-conquering  power,  is  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to 
be  dashed  in  pieces  like  a  potter’s  vessel.  If  you  work  to¬ 
gether  with  God,  your  life  is  carried  into  success.  If  you  are 
out  of  harmony  with  Him,  His  providential  government  will 
push  your  conflicting  aims  and  efforts  aside  into  defeat.  It 
is  on  the  current  of  God’s  plans  and  providential  purposes,  you 
are  to  launch  your  bark.  Here  it  is  that  you  are  to  find  the 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on 
to  fortune. 

This  subject  has  a  double  lesson  to  you,  my  young  friends, 
who  are  now  brought  to  face  the  great  work  of  life. 

1.  The  first  is  one  of  earnest  admonition,  to  bring  your 
whole  lives  and  all  their  activities  into  harmony  and  co-oper¬ 
ation  with  God.  You  see  the  dependence  of  the  human  on 
the  divine.  And  you  see  the  dependence  of  the  divine  on 
the  human !  Yes,  the  dependence  of  the  divine  on  the  hu- 
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man !  God  will  not,  and — with  reverence  be  it  spoken — can¬ 
not  do  your  work  without  engaging  your  activities.  Just  as 
when  in  the  mystery  of  redemption,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
very  Son  of  God  to  get  our  humanity  into  union  with  Him¬ 
self,  in  order  that  the  divine  might  be  successful  in  bringing 
man  to  his  true  end,  so  it  is  still.  The  divine  becomes  suc¬ 
cessful,  so  far  as  our  work  and  destiny  are  concerned,  only 
through  the  human.  In  a  true  and  solemn  sense,  God's  oper¬ 
ation  is  conditioned  in  our  co-operation.  And  you  can  do 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  without  God.  He  and  you 
must  be  laborers  together.  Talents,  of  body  and  mind,  time, 
opportunities  and  means,  are  His  contribution  to  the  end  in¬ 
tended  with  you.  If  you  are  looking  to  the  pulpit  as  your 
special  work,  it  is  God  and  you  that  are  to  make  you  a  suc¬ 
cessful  minister.  If  you  turn  to  the  medical  profession,  it  is 
God  and  you  that  are  to  make  the  good  physician.  If  your 
aim  is  the  law,  it  is  God  and  you  that  are  to  make  you  a  true 
lawyer.  H  you  intend  business,  God  and  you  are  to  make 
you  a  successful  business  man.  You  must  do  your  part. 
There  is  but  little  chance  for  a  lazy  man  in  this  world.  He 
will  not  get  much  out  of  his  opportunities.  He  will  not  win 
much  from  the  furnished  conditions.  His  possibilities  will 
fall  and  perish,  like  empty  buds  of  spring.  What  failures  of 
manhood,  of  excellence,  and  usefulness,  strew  the  way  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  from  this  cause.  How  many,  furnished  with  richest 
talents  and  finest  chances,  have  become  the  merest  ciphers — 
nothing  in  themselves,  and  of  no  use  in  the  world.  How 
have  the  divine  possibilities  in  men  been  dwarfed,  and  wasted 
and  brought  to  nought,  by  the  failure  of  the  human  side — 
men  failing  to  work  out  the  possibilities  which  God  had 
worked  within  and  about  them  !  How  often  do  you  see  men 
well-endowed  by  nature,  furnished  with  abundant  gifts  and 
inner  capabilities,  but  standing  idle,  useless,  with  the  rust 
and  dust  on  their  decaying,  unused  energies,  perhaps  like  an 
old  mill  by  the  wayside,  from  which  the  stream  of  water  is 
withheld,  all  silent,  and  still,  moss-grown,  and  rotting  down. 
Ho  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  the  human  part.  Men 
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are  ever  prone  to  swing  to  extremes  on  this  point — some  at¬ 
tributing  everything  to  God,  and  therefore  waiting  idly  for 
Him  to  do  the  work — others  putting  it  all  on  the  human,  and 
feeling  no  dependence.  But  it  is  just  because  God  worketh 
hitherto,  and  ever  works,  that  men  are  to  work.  And  you 
are  to  do  it  with  a  strong  grasp  on  God, — that  grasp  that  is 
nerved  by  the  feeling  that  without  Him  you  can  do  nothing, 
hut  with  Him  all  things.  First  of  all,  as  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  attainment  of  the  great  and  solemn  destiny  of  your 
being-— that  without  which  it  had  been  better  that  you  had 
never  been  born — give,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  your 
poor,  guilty  humanity  the  life  and  strength  of  the  divine 
.  in  Jesus  Christ.  Then,  take  God  into  your  counsel  every 
day— in  determining  your  profession,  and  in  all  the  manner 
and  principles  of  carrying  it  on.  Harmonize  your  plans  and 
sentiments  with  His.  Work  together  with  Him — to  His 
aims,  with  His  methods.  Ho  your  part  in  God’s  strength. 

2.  The  other  is  a  lesson  of  cheer  and  encouragement.  If 
you  do  these  things,  you  shall  never  fail.  Life  is  a  race  in 
which,  not  one  alone,  but  all,  may  win.  There  is  no  need  that 
any  one  of  you  shall  fail.  You  can  do  so,  only  by  your  own 
fault,  in  disregard  of  the  conditions  of  success,  either  on  the 
human  or  the  divine  side,  or  both.  You  are  helpless  in  your¬ 
self.  But,  just  as  the  fragile  ivy,  that  alone,  must  lie  soiled 
and  perishing  in  the  dust,  may  lift  itself  by  the  strong  oak, 
your  weakness  may  find  strength,  and  rise,  in  God,  into  suc¬ 
cesses  that  are  more  than  half  divine.  Possibly  you  may  not 
gain  riches,  or  distinction,  or  a  high  tide  of  worldly  pleasure. 
You  may  meet  affliction,  and  be  pressed  in  the  narrows  of 
worldly  adversity.  Bat  if  you  hold  your  life  in  union  with 
Christ,  and  your  activities  in  co-operation  with  the  divine, 
you  will  come  to  your  true  end  in  triumph — as  a  vessel  en¬ 
tering  into  port  with  its  full  freight  of  joy.  “Time  and  the 
hour”  may  “run  through  the  roughest  day,”  but  you  will  not 
be  wrecked.  You  will  feel  that  you  are  in  harmony  with  the 
great  universe  in  the  midst  of  which  you  are  placed.  You 
will  be  strengthened  in  knowing  that  your  endeavors  find 
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sympathy  and  response  in  the  purpose  of  Him  who  rules  the 
world.  Your  life  will  be  a  perpetual  blessing,  wrorking  out 
good  to  yourself,  and  good  to  others.  And  at  last  you  will 
carry  up  to  heaven  all  that  this  life  on  earth  is  meant  to  yield 
to  faith  and  love  and  duty,  and  hear  the  approval,  in  which 
is  given  the  divine  judgment  of  success,  “Well  done — enter 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 


ARTICLE  II. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR. 

By  Prof.  E.  Ferrier,  of  Pennsylvania  College. 

The  humiliation  of  France,  and  the  elevation  of  Prussia  to 
the  front  rank  among  the  European  powers,  are  events  of  pe¬ 
culiar  interest,  in  our  study  of  the  past  year.  The  result  of 
that  brief  but  eventful  conflict,  took  the  world  by  surprise. 
All  calculations  based  on  past  history  and  experience  have 
been  set  aside.  Such  an  entire  reversal  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
two  nations  was  quite  unlooked  for,  for  the  triumphant  en¬ 
try  of  the  first  Napoleon  in  Berlin  has  been  more  than  equal¬ 
ed  by  the  victorious  and  resistless  march  of  the  Prussians 
through  the  very  streets  of  Paris.  Jena  has  been  more  than 
matched  by  Sedan.  King  William  must  feel  quite  avenged 
for  the  death  of  his  mother,  Queen  Louisa,  who  is  thought  to 
have  died  of  the  mortifications,  consequent  on  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  1806. 

It  is  for  the  annalist  to  trace  the  outward  course  of  events, 
which  marked  this  critical  change  in  national  fortunes.  The 
historian  and  the  moralist  may  read  the  political,  social,  and 
educational  lessons  for  other  times,  and  for  other  nations. 
The  chief  value  of  history  is  to  indicate  those  characteristics 
which  constitute  true  national  glory,  or  to  point  out  those 
causes  which  lead  to  national  decay  and  failure.  The  recent 
European  war  may  be  regarded  as  a  struggle  between  two 
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kinds  of  culture,  or  training,  and  thus  becomes  specially  in¬ 
structive.  It  mav  almost  be  said  to  be  two  kinds  of  civiliza- 

t/ 

tion,  wrestling  with  each  other  for  the  supremacy.  He  who 
fittingly  writes  the  history  of  the  conflict,  must  assume  the 
responsibility  of  clearly  exhibiting  the  training  which  has 
given  such  marked  efficiency  to  one  party,  and  the  causes 
which  have  made  the  other  the  scorn  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  very  first  lessons  which  have  been  impressed 
upon  our  minds  is,  how  the  glare  of  a  false  national  glory 
may  impose  on  our  imaginations,  and  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
real  condition  of  things.  Before  this  struggle,  France  exhib¬ 
ited  the  appearance  of  a  healthy  and  powerful  empire.  The 
affection  of  the  artisan  population  of  Paris  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  vast  sums  of  money,  lavished  on  public  buildings, 
which  made  the  capital  the  most  brilliant  city  of  Europe. 
Huge  armaments  were  projected.  The  army  was  kept  full  by 
a  conscription,  which  touched  the  remotest  village  in  the 
land.  France  has  long  claimed  to  be  the  most  martial  nation 
in  Europe.  Her  military  system  has  for  centuries  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  thorough  of  any,  and  the  whole  world 
looked  with  profound  respect  upon  the  series  of  imposing  ex¬ 
periments  for  testing  the  efficiency  of  weapons,  and  regarded 
the  decision  as  final,  which  pronounced  the  Chassepot  and 
the  Mitrailleuse  the  resistless  arbitrators  of  war.  With  a 
seeming  overweening  confidence  in  her  resources,  she  wan¬ 
tonly  provoked  the  war,  and  exhibited  the  wildest  confidence 

_  • 

in  victory.  The  French  regiments  marched  out  in  all  the 

pride  of  vain-glorious  expectation,  feeling  assured  of  realizing 
from  the  spoils  of  conquest  that  traditional  dream  of  French 
ambition,  the  Rhine  frontier.  So  imposing  and  so  impressive 
were  these  demonstrations,  that  even  Germany  was  deceived. 
The  Prussians  from  the  beginning  were  grave,  calm  and  anx¬ 
ious.  They  behaved  like  men  about  to  march  down  to  death. 
On  more  than  one  public  occasion,  King  William  recognized 
the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  and  referred  the  decision  of  the 
contest  then  opening  to  the  God  of  battles.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  superficial  looker  on,  France  never  seemed  so  strong, 
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whether  you  consider  the  hold  of  Napoleon  on  the  peas¬ 
antry,  or  the  size  and  brilliancy  of  the  army,  as  on  the  day 
when  the  Due  de  Gramont  insulted  the  finest  trained  nation 
in  Europe.  Eight  millions  of  the  population  had  just  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  new  constitutional  policy,  and  the  multitude  of 
observers  supposed  that  Napoleon  must  be  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  But  war  is  a  terrible  searcher  out  of 
national  weaknesses.  When  the  fiery  trial  tested  this  im¬ 
posing  appearance,  it  was  found  to  be  hollow.  There  was 
scarcely  a  shadow  of  reality.  The  lesson  should  have  pecul¬ 
iar  value  for  Americans,  for  as  a  people,  our  guilt  is  well  nigh 
as  deep  as  that  of  the  French,  in  accepting  pretence  for  sub¬ 
stance.  In  our  society,  and  in  our  institutions,  we  are  strongly 
disposed  to  favor  the  ostentatious,  and  to  be  carried  away 
with  the  glitter  of  falsehood.  The  merest  names  kindle  our 
fervency.  More  than  most  people,  we  are  the  “prisoners  ot 
phrases,”  and  the  words  sham  and  shoddy  have  become  com¬ 
mon  and  authorized  words  in  our  vocabulary. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  signal  failure  of  French  arms 
may  be  traced  to  immediate  causes,  but  these  proximate  ones 
are  closely  connected  with  remote  agencies  which  had  been 
working  for  generations  in  the  heart  of  society.  It  is  true, 
at  the  outset,  their  military  preparations  were  not  on  a  scale 
corresponding  with  the  vast  enterprise  in  hand.  When  the 
trial  came,  the  soldiers  seemed  destitute  alike  of  discipline 
and  endurance.  The  Generals  were  deficient  in  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  in  military  tactics,  and  appeared  to  fight  in 
the  shadow  of  a  terrible  fatality  which  depressed  their  spirits, 
and  crippled  their  energies.  In  marked  contrast  with  this 
inefficiency  and  impotence,  the  Germans,  while  burning  with 
the  ardor  of  old  crusaders,  moved  with  the  precision  of  ma¬ 
chines.  Every  department  was  systematically  and  carefully 
looked  after,  even  the  uninteresting  details  of  the  quarter¬ 
master  and  commissary  service.  The  whole  mass  of  trained 
forces  was  wielded  with  almost  as  much  ease  and  precision  as 
the  movements  of  a  single  battalion.  From  this  startling 
contrast,  the  question  is  at  once  asked,  why  the  compactness 
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and  rigid  organization  of  the  one,  and  the  marked  weakness 
of  the  other  ? 

The  one  word  which  will  express  the  difference  between 
the  two  nationalities,  is  the  word  discipline —  thorough,, 
intelligent  discipline.  Prussia  has  been  systematically  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work,  both  military  and  educational,  for  sixty 
years.  It  is  one  of  the  grandest  things  on  the  pages  of  mod¬ 
ern  history,  the  persistent  and  calm  determination  to  repair 
the  losses  consequent  on  the  terrible  disaster  at  Jena.  It  i& 
obvious  to  every  one,  that  a  very  important  element  of  Prus¬ 
sian  superiority  is  her  military  system.  It  would  be  quite 
out  of  place  to  present  here  the  details  of  this  system,  but 
the  fundamental  principle  is,  every  Prussian  must  have  a  mil¬ 
itary  education  sufficient  to  make  him  a  good  soldier.  The 
age  of  conscription  is  twenty.  At  that  time,  every  man  in 
the  kingdom  is  enrolled  in  the  army.  The  period  of  military 
service  is  respectively,  three,  four,  and  five  years  ;  three  years 
being  passed  by  the  recruit  with  the  colors  of  a  regular  regi¬ 
ment,  the  next  four  years  with  the  regimental  reserve,  and 
the  final  period  of  five  years  in  the  Landwehr,  or  militia  of 
his  district,  after  which  he  is  enrolled  in  the  Landsturm,  or 
service  for  home  defence,  in  case  of  invasion.  The  army  is 
always  kept  ready  for  action,  while  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
by  the  instruction  imparted  by  the  yearly  field  manceuvers, 
learn  as  much  of  the  business  of  war,  as  it  is  possible  to  learn 
in  time  of  peace.  Thus  the  vast  proportion  of  the  population 
is  practiced  in  the  use  of  arms,  accustomed  to  discipline,  and 
inured  in  some  degree,  to  the  hardships  of  camp  life.  This 
theory,  rigidly  carried  out  from  year  to  year,  makes  the 
Prussian  army  one  of  the  most  singular  character.  By  the 
side  of  the  peasant  mechanic,  are  the  student,  the  man  whose 
eminence  in  learning  it  may  be  has  given  him  a  world-wide 
fame,  and  the  professor  from  his  class-room  in  the  university. 
This  perfection  of  a  military  system  has  been  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  rulers,  and  from  king  to  king,  it  has  been  hand¬ 
ed  down  as  a  sacred  charge,  that  the  entire  nation  must  be 
ready,  at  a  few  hours  warning,  for  the  march  and  the  camp. 

With  this  completeness  of  system  in  the  art  of  military 
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tactics,  always,  even  in  times  of  profoundest  peace,  keeping 
the  nation  on  a  war  footing,  must  be  connected  the  Prussian 
system  of  education.  That  system  has  long  been  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  The  fact  of  its  being  compulsory  has 
raised  the  masses  to  an  extraordinary  range  of  general  intel¬ 
ligence.  It  is  surprising  what  Germany  has  done  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  diffusion  of  learning.  At  Bonn,  in  a  chemical 
laboratory,  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  were  expended 
in  a  single  year,  and  at  Heidelberg,  in  a  similar  scientific 
school,  forty  thousand  pounds.  Wiirt  era  berg,  small  as  she 
is,  during  the  last  five  years,  has  given  more  to  the  cause  of 
higher  education,  than  all  France,  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
’Wiirtemberg,  in  1840,  there  was  not  a  single  child  ten  years 
of  age  that  could  not  read  and  write.  “It  is  the  school-house 
behind  the  bayonet  and  the  needle-gun  that  give  them  their 
deadly  effect.  It  is  the  mind  that  inspires  the  discipline  with 
its  amazing  power.”  An  address  recently  delivered  by  Baron 
Justus  von  Liebig  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Munich,  has  the  following  paragraph :  “The  re-establishment 
of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  uninterrupted  victories  of 
the  German  armies,  stand  in  close  relation  to  the  disasters 
that  sixty-six  years  ago  demolished  the  state  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  in  consequence  of  the  torpidity  and  soulless  routine 
into  which  it  had  sunk.  Happily,  the  only  way  to  heal  the 
bleeding  wounds  of  the  state,  to  reanimate  its  paralyzed  body, 
and  to  infuse  into  it  new  life  and  vigor,  was  then  chosen  by 
Prussia,  to  the  salvation  of  Germany,  in  the  foundation  of 
the  University  of  Berlin.  The  material  means  and  forces  of 
the  state  having  become  exhausted,  an  appeal  to  the  inex¬ 
haustible  fund  of  intellectual  resources  was  made.  It  was  de- 
termined  that  German  science  should  be  made  the  spring  out 
of  which  the  rejuvenated  life  of  the  prostrated  state  was  to 
flow.  From  that  time,  we  see  the  Prussian  people  hard  at 
work  to  avail  themselves  of  the  power,  which  knowledge 
gives,  and  in  1866,  and  again  in  1870  and  1871,  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  results  or  fruits  of  their  earnest  exertions.  It  is 
indisputable  that  the  results  of  a  war — victory  or  defeat — 
must  have  their  causes,  ascertainable  with  the  same  certainty 
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and  accuracy  as  the  conditions  of  a  natural  phenomenon  ;  and 
if  we  study  the  history  of  wars  with  that  view,  and  on  the 
basis  of  an  exact  method  of  natural  philosophy  in  general,  it 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  the  accurate  determina¬ 
tion  and  knowledge  of  the  essential  factors  of  success  or  non¬ 
success,  have  constituted  the  real  strength  of  the  Prussian 
strategy.  The  physical  sciences,  teaching  us  how  to  make  use 
of  the  forces  participating  in  warlike  exploits  or  events,  are 
not  only  diligently  cultivated  at  the  Berlin  University,  but 
form  a  leading  discipline  in  the  military  high-school.  Science 
has  triumphed  over  empiricism  in  the  wars  of  1866,1870  and 
1871.” 

The  objection  may  be  made,  have  we  not  in  this  rigid  com¬ 
pulsory,  conscriptive  system  as  complete  Absolutism  as  ever 
cursed  ancient  Pome  or  modern  France  ?  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  state  that  Imperialism  cannot  exist  amid  such 
intelligence  as  we  have  indicated.  An  educated  nation  with 
arms  in  its  hands,  and  taught  how  to  use  them,  can  not  be 
enslaved.  Prussia  has  a  constitutional  government,  repre¬ 
senting  the  intelligent  public  sentiment  of  the  kingdom. 
The  elections  of  the  popular  branch  are  indirect,  as  our  elec¬ 
tions  for  President  and  Vice-President.  Every  man  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  and  paying  a  certain  tax,  may  vote  for  a 
direct  elector,  and  the  direct  electors  choose  the  members. 
"While  this  arrangement  furnishes  a  competent  check  on  royal 
power,  it  keeps  the  control  of  the  LowTer  House  in  the  hands 
of  the  substantial  classes.  All  taxes  and  financial  projects 
must  originate  with  this  body,  as  in  England  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  in  this  country,  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  while  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords  must  accept  or  reject 
the  proposed  plan  entire,  without  the  right  of  amendment. 
It  will  thus  be  seen,  from  this  brief  statement,  that  Prussian 
success  is  not  the  fruit  of  a  bloody  conscription,  robbing 
every  family  of  its  first-born.  It  is  the  expected  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  an  educational  and  military  training  which  has  been 
carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  perhaps  than  in  any 
other  nation.  Every  soldier  has  an  intelligent  apprehension 
of  the  principles  and  informing  ideas  of  the  government.  He 
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is  not  driven  to  the  front  before  the  pressure  of  a  merciless 
imperialism,  but  his  bosom  glows  in  warmest  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  government.  Loyalty,  patriotism  are  not 
mere  names  for  impetuous  and  half-blind  devotion  to  an  un¬ 
known  cause,  but  a  lofty  state  of  heart,  based  on  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  which  have  been  espoused,  and  a  love 
for  the  government  under  whose  banner  he  goes  forth  to 
battle. 

This  political  lesson  may  be  a  seasonable  one  for  the  na¬ 
tions.  War  is  just  as  congenial  with  the  human  passions  as 
ever.  Ravaged  territory,  plundered  houses,  oppressed  citizens 
and  burning  towns,  are  as  possible  in  the  nineteenth  as  in 
any  past  century.  With  all  the  boasted  progress  in  civiliza¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  tempest  of  war  may  burst  out  in  a 
day  from  the  clearest  sky.  We  well  remember  Dr.  Way  land’s 
ingenious  argument,  delivered  in  1850  before  the  Peace  So¬ 
ciety,  that  the  interests  of  commerce  were  now  so  great,  and 
the  horrors  of  war  had  been  so  increased  by  the  perfection  of 
weapons,  that  a  protracted  war  was  quite  impossible.  The 
events  of  the  last  ten  years  have  proved  the  utter  worthless¬ 
ness  of  these  statements.  Science  has  sharpened  and  bur¬ 
nished  the  weapons  of  war,  but  those  weapons  have  been  used 
with  more  deadly  effect,  the  horrors  of  war  beyond  question 
have  been  intensified,  and  whole  nations  are  involved  in  con¬ 
troversies  on  the  most  paltry  pretexts.  In  a  practical  point 
of  view,  it  seems  almost  empty  verbiage  to  talk  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  righteous  cause,  or  moral  influence,  or  the 
restraints  of  civilization.  It  sounds  finely  when  Eevison 
Loraine,  lecturing  in  London  on  the  horrors  of  war  asks: 
“Are  men  to  go  on  at  this  devil’s  game  of  war  ?  Can  the  gen¬ 
ius  of  nations  devise  no  other  or  better  method  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  national  disputes  than  war  ?  War  is  a  barbarism — 
an  anachronism.  In  Europe  in  this  age  it  should  be  a  sheer 
impossibility.”  It  is  enough  to  kindle  such  burning  words, 
when  we  reflect  that  at  this  hour,  though  Europe  is  in  a  state 
of  peace,  there  are  nearly  six  millions  of  men,  six  hundred 
thousand  horses,  twelve  thousand  pieces  of  artillery,  and  one 
thousand  mitrailleuses  devoted  to  wTar — eating  up  the  profits 
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of  trade,  paralyzing  industry,  and  impoverishing  the  nations. 
We  have  the  fullest  faith  in  the  realization  of  those  pictures 
which  inspiration  has  drawn  for  our  encouragement — pictures 
of  kings  and  queens  who  shall  be  fathers  and  mothers  in  the 
Church — pictures  of  kingdoms  whose  entire  home  and  for¬ 
eign  policy  shall  be  administered  on  the  strictest  principles  of 
the  gospel,  and  whose  ruler  shall  really  be  the  Lord  from 
heaven,  but  the  milienial  season  has  not  yet  dawned,  and  un¬ 
til  its  arrival,  national  policy  must  be  directed  more  or  less 
by  the  actual  condition  of  the  world.  We  are  warranted  in 
assuming  that  wars  will  arise,  and  that  there  may  be  wars  of 
the  most  righteous  character,  and  that  the  life  of  a  soldier 
may  be  in  keeping  with  a  true  devotedness  to  the  cause  of 
Christ.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  Christ  himself  said  of  a 
E-oman  centurion,  “I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no  not  in 
Israel,”  without  even  a  word  that  his  business  as  a  soldier 
was  inconsistent  with  his  position  as  a  follower  of  Christ,  and 
that  the  very  first  of  Peter’s  Gentile  converts  was  a  centurion, 
who  was  permitted  after  his  conversion  to  pursue  the  duties 
of  his  profession.  Disraeli,  in  pressing  this  matter  on  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  English  people,  says :  “A  nation  must  not  only 
be  strong,  it  must  be  ready.  It  must  have  at  command  an 
organization  able,  at  the  shortest  possible  notice,  to  throw  its 
whole  strength  into  a  single  blow.  An  adequate  army,  suffi¬ 
ciently  trained  and  supplied  in  all  its  branches  to  take  the 
field  in  three  weeks,  is  now  a  simple  condition  of  national 
safety.” 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  that  the  Prussian  theory 
of  compulsory  education  has  awakened  an  unusual  interest 
in  our  own  country.  In  one  or  two  instances,  it  has  been 
tried  with  good  results.  We  greatly  need  some  such  provis¬ 
ion  in  the  whole  land,  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  our  liberal 
endowments  of  schools  and  colleges.  Our  boasted  free-school 
system  falls  far  short  of  its  highest  and  best  results.  It  is 
not  enough  to  keep  wide  open  the  doors  of  our  school-houses. 
On  the  simple  principle  of  self-preservation,  if  on  no  other, 
government  has  the  right  not  only  to  make  the  most  liberal 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  masses,  but  of  compelling 
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the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered  opportunities. 
It  is  the  sheerest  nonsense  to  raise  the  objection  of  danger  in 
borrowing  a  theory  from  monarchy  for  the  more  vigorous 
working  of  our  free  institutions.  A  government  that  fosters 
or  permits  ignorance  among  the  masses,  is  springing  a  mine 
beneath  its  own  walls.  In  1852,  there  were  fifteen  hundred 
children  in  the  city  of  Boston  reported  as  not  attending  the 
public  schools,  and  not  under  any  training  whatever  ;  in  Yew 
York  the  number  must  be  very  much  greater,  while  the  fact 
repeats  itself  in  every  town  and  village  in  the  land.  It  cries 
to  us  like  a  trumpet  of  judgment.  Pour  all  the  light  possible 
in  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people.  Open  paths  to 
honor  and  usefulness  from  the  veriest  hovel,  and  awaken  in 
the  breast  of  the  most  obscure  a  sense  of  self-respect,  and  kin¬ 
dle  the  hope  of  becoming  better  and  greater. 

“Neither  vice  nor  guilt, 

Debasement  undergone  by  body  or  mind, 

Nor  all  the  misery  forced  upon  my  sight 

*  *  *  could  overthrow  my  trust 

In  what  we  may  become. 

*  *  *  What  one  is, 

Why  may  not  millions  be  ?” 

In  the  particulars  which  have  been  indicated,  France  is  the 
very  opposite  of  Prussia.  The  principle  of  obedience  is  ut¬ 
terly  broken  down.  Many  of  the  sorest  disasters  which  have 
come  upon  the  nation  during  the  last  half  century,  may  be 
traced  to  the  feebleness  of  the  principle  of  government. 
Revolution  has  become  a  chronic  disease.  It  matters  little 
what  may  be  the  form  of  established  authority,  the  idea  of 
submission  seems  to  find  no  permanent  lodgement1  in  the 
heart.  The  whole  social  training  and  discipline  of  the  French 
people  have  been  thoroughly  demoralizing.  The  insubordi¬ 
nation  of  the  French  soldiers  was  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
proximate  causes  of  German  success.  Government  after  gov¬ 
ernment  is  gravely  erected,  and  then  cast  down  as  but  a  play¬ 
thing.  This  state  of  things  for  a  long  series  of  years,  has 
filled  the  hearts  of  both  rulers  and  subjects  with  a  sense  of 
insecurity.  Confidence  is  destroyed,  industry  is  paralyzed, 
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and  all  those  arts  of  civilized  life  that  crown  a  nation  with 
glory  are  neglected.  Men  will  not  go  out  in  schemes  of  en¬ 
terprise  and  industry,  unless  they  feel  beneath  their  feet  the 
support  of  a  stable  government.  It  may  he  safely  affirmed 
that  the  bane  of  France  has  been  the  repeated  attempts  to 
establish  Absolutism,  making  Paris  and  a  few  cities  the  cen¬ 
tre,  the  brain,  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  vast  empire  as 
only  limbs  to  follow  the  dictation  of  the  nervous  centres. 
The  favorite  maxim  of  Louis  XIV.  was,  L’etat  c’est  moi. 
The  forms  have  changed  from  time  to  time,  but  the  narrow 
and  ruinous  policy  of  imperialism  has  been  the  same  under 
all  administrations,  it  mattered  little  whether  Louis,  Pobes- 
piere  or  Xapoleon,  or  G-ambetta  were  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
It  is  reported  that  Xapoleon  III.,  a  short  time  since,  remarked 
that  he  had  but  one  remorse,  and  that  was,  that  his  govern¬ 
ment  would  render  self-government  in  France  more  than  ever 
impossible.  This  unscrupulous  centralization  which  trampled 
on  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  kept  them  in  the  deepest  igno¬ 
rance,  has  tainted  and  corrupted  every  thing  in  the  nation. 
The  fact  was  brought  most  clearly  to  light  in  the  late  conflict, 
that  the  masses  of  the  people,  specially  those  remote  from  the 
centres,  are  in  a  state  of  the  most  degrading  ignorance.  It 
was  said  at  Sadowa,  in  1866,  it  is  not  the  needle-gun  which 
has  conquered,  but  the  school-master.  A  writer  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  says:  “Ye  can  not  declare  it  too  loudly,  it  is 
ignorance  which  has  lost  us  France.  Ignorance  in  diplomacy, 
which  knowing  neither  the  history,  nor  the  language,  nor 
the  traditions  of  Germany,  deceived  the  Emperor  as  to  the 
attitude  likely  to  be  assumed  by  the  different  states.  Igno¬ 
rance  in  generals,  who  had  never  studied  either  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Prussians,  or  their  tactics,  or  their  progress,  or  the 
lessons  of  the  campaign  of  1866,  or  the  quality  of  their  lead¬ 
ers.  Ignorance  in  the  officers,  who,  accustomed  to  fight 
against  Arabs,  have  been  constantly  surprised,  confounded, 
bewildered  in  their  own  country.  Ignorance  in  the  soldiers, 
who,  considering  the  German  as  a  brute  to  be  driven  with 
the  butt-ends  of  their  musket,  lost  all  their  self-possession, 
when  confronted  by  men  as  brave  as  themselves,  more  famil- 
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iar  with  the  ground  than  their  own  captains,  and  with  skill 
enough  to  make  a  far  more  intelligent  and  deadly  use  of  an 
inferior  weapon.  Ignorance  without  bound  or  limit  in  a 
press  which  cried  a  Berlin,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  question  of  a 
military  promenade.”  While  such  progressive  men  as  Pelle- 
tan  and  Jules  Favre  have  been  crying  from  year  to  year, 
“There  must  be  millions  for  education,  or  France  is  lost,”  the 
government  bent  on  its  desperate  purpose  of  Absolutism,  has 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  and  to  the  warning.  It  has  been 
diligently  sowing  to  the  wind,  and  is  now  reaping  the  whirl¬ 
wind.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  suicidal  policy  of  keeping 
the  people  in  ignorance  may  have  been  necessary,  for  it  as 
true  to-day,  as  when  the  first  of  the  proud  Plantagenets  sat 
on  the  throne  of  England, 

“A  sceptre  snatched  with  an  Unruly  hand, 

Must  be  as  boisterously  maintained  as  gained; 

And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place, 

Makes  nice  of  no  Vile  hold  to  stay  him  up; 

That  John  may  stand,  then  Arthur  needs  must  fall; 

So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so.” 

It  should  be  remembered  that  from  one  point  of  view, 
there  are  three  distinct  classes  among  the  population  of 
France.  First,  there  is  a  party  zealously  engaged  in  the 
work  of  higher  education,  a  class  who  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  with  uncommon  ardor  to  the  interests  of  science,  and 
who  have  placed  their  country  in  the  front  rank,  for  original 
and  successful  investigation.  This  party,  with  but  occasional 
exceptions,  takes  but  little  interest  in  public  matters.  Their 
influence  on  political  questions  is  scarcely  felt,  and  it  seem¬ 
ingly  little  concerns  them,  if  they  are  unmolested  in  their 
work,  whether  Hapoleon,  or  G-ambetta,  or  M.  Thiers  be  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  To  understand  the  second  class, 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  land  in  France  has  been  almost 
indefinitely  divided,  and  that  there  are  millions  of  peasant- 
peers,  each  one  lord  of  his  one  or  two  acres.  This  peasant- 
lord  is  immersed  in  the  profoundest  ignorance.  He  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  He  is  the  passive  tool  of  the  priest, 
Vol.  H.  Ho.  1.  4 
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who  lays  him  down  at  the  feet  of  each  successive  despot.  A 
liberally  minded  peasant  is  quite  unknown.  As  the  ruling 
power  takes  its  place  on  the  throne,  it  sends  out  its  agents  to 
put  the  new  seal  of  the  dynasty  on  each  of  these  title-deeds,, 
and  the  poor  man  is  made  to  believe  if  the  dynasty  falls,  the 
deed  becomes  worthless,  and  his  farm  must  be  surrendered. 
This  dense,  dark  mass  of  ignorance,  for  centuries  has  been 
the  stronghold  of  civil  and  religious  oppression.  The  most 
active  agents  of  tyranny  in  keeping  the  light  of  education 
from  these  homes  are  the  priests  of  the  Romish  Church. 
They  are  the  veriest  tools  of  absolutism.  Hence  in  the  eyes 
of  the  more  intelligent,  the  Church  is  but  another  name  for 
oppression,  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  in  those  peri¬ 
odical  outbreaks,  the  work  of  men  who  are  by  no  means 
criminals  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  professing  to  be  animated 
in  the  work  of  destruction  by  the  best  of  motives,  the 
churches  and  cathedrals,  and  priests  and  bishops,  should  be 
the  special  objects  of  attack.  They  are  the  supporters  of 
tyranny,  and  behind  those  massive  piles  of  architecture,  and 
imposing  ritualistic  displays,  are  intrenched  the  foes  of 
French  liberty  and  progress.  It  is  exceedingly  significant, 
that  for  the  last  one  hundred  years,  the  chair  of  an  arch¬ 
bishop  has  been  no  more  secure  a  place  than  the  throne  of  the 
king. 

But  there  is  a  third  class  to  which  the  attention  must  be 
turned.  The  farm  of  the  peasant  at  most  is  only  a  few  acres, 
and  cannot  be  subdivided.  The  sons  must  leave  the  paternal 
roof,  and  find  refuge  in  the  nearest  town.  There  is  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  following  the  vocation  of  the  father,  hence  from 
these  almost  unnumbered  homes,  from  year  to  year,  there  is 
a  steady  line  of  march  to  the  towns  and  cities,  so  that  those 
centres  become  crowded  with  men,  asking  for  labor  in  some 
form.  As  the  supply  greatly  outruns  the  demand,  vast  num¬ 
bers  are  doomed  to  idleness,  and  consequent  vice  and  crime. 
As  we  have  shown,  it  is  no  wonder  that  wages  are  depressed 
to  a  starvation  point,  that  industry  can  find  no  open  channels 
for  effort,  and  that  the  great  towns  present  the  strange  spec¬ 
tacle  of  men  fighting  with  each  other  for  bread.  The  insta- 
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bility  of  the  government  has  driven  out  the  spirit  of  enterprise. 
Men  will  not  risk  their  capital  on  revolutionary  soil,  and  if 
they  use  it  at  all,  it  will  be  on  some  passing  pleasure,  for  the 
change  of  the  next  hour  may  wrest  it  from  them  forever. 
These  large  numbers  who  have  left  the  farms,  and  congre¬ 
gated  in  the  cities  where  the  mind  is  more  active,  and  where 
intelligence  is  usually  of  a  higher  order,  soon  discover  the 
secret  of  their  unhappy  condition.  This  third  class,  then,  is 
largely  made  up  of  the  artisans,  who  act  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  every  revolutionary  movement.  It  was  this  large  and 
dangerous  party,  whose  favor  Napoleon  felt  the  necessity  of 
propitiating,  by  giving  them  work  on  the  public  buildings  of 
Paris.  Hence  the  gold  of  the  nation  was  lavishly  expended 
in  building  barracks  and  palaces,  in  gilding  monuments,  the 
dome  of  the  Invalides  and  the  roof  of  Saint  Chapelle.  That 
this  class  is  restless,  revolutionary  and  extreme,  can  not  be 
denied.  It  is  the  dangerous  element  in  every  country.  In 
1857,  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  a  somewhat  striking  letter  to  Mr. 
H.  S.  Randall  of  Hew  York,  on  this  very  topic  of  an  over¬ 
crowded,  restless,  idle,  artisan  population,  in  connection  with 
the  evils  of  indiscriminate  franchise.  He  wrote :  “The  day 
will  come  when  in  the  State  of  Hew  York,  a  multitude  of 
people,  not  one  of  whom  has  had  more  than  half  a  breakfast, 
or  expects  to  have  more  than  half  a  dinner,  will  choose  a 
legislature.  On  one  side  is  a  statesman  preaching  patience, 
respect  for  vested  rights,  strict  observance  of  public  faith. 
On  the  other  is  a  demagogue,  ranting  about  the  tyranny  of 
capitalists  and  usurers,  and  asking  why  anybody  should  be 
permitted  to  drink  champagne  and  to  ride  in  a  carriage, 
while  thousands  of  honest  folks  are  in  want  of  necessaries. 
Which  of  the  two  candidates  is  likely  to  be  preferred  by  a 
^working  man  who  hears  his  children  crying  for  bread  ? 
Either  some  Caesar  or  Hapoleon  will  seize  the  reins  of  gov¬ 
ernment  with  a  strong  hand,  or  your  republic  will  he  as  fear¬ 
fully  plundered  and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  in  the  twentieth 
century,  as  the  Roman  Empire  was  in  the  fifth ;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  Huns  and  Vandals  who  ravaged  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  came  from  without,  and  that  your  Huns  and 
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Vandals  will  have  been  engendered  within  your  own  country 
by  your  own  institutions.”  The  only  thing  that  can  save  us 
from  the  realization  of  this  prophetic  picture,  next  to  the 
shaping  and  assimilating  power  of  our  Christianity,  is  the 
fact  that  the  rich  and  broad  acres  of  the  West  open  to  every 
man  of  industry  and  earnest  purpose  a  home,  and  that  a  vigor¬ 
ous  system  of  education  awakens  in  every  bosom  a  sense  of 
self-respect,  and  intelligent  attachment  to  the  institutions 
which  shield  him.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  any  people,  when 
the  working  classes,  having  enjoyed  the  means  of  a  better 
education,  by  their  thrift  and  habits  of  association,  take  their 
share  in  the  industrial  and  landed  interests.  If  the  solid 
mass  of  French  peasant-proprietors  could  only  be  rescued 
from  their  state  of  deplorable  ignorance,  and  delivered  from 
the  control  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  it  would  be  an  invinci¬ 
ble  element  of  order.  This  diffusion  of  landed  property 
among  so  large  a  number  of  families,  if  those  families  can  be 
educated  and  brought  under  the  influences  of  the  Bible,  will 
make  each  home  in  the  land  a  tower  of  strength  for  the 
government.  What  is  most  of  all  needed  for  the  solid 
reconstruction  of  society,  is  an  intelligent  middle-class,  that 
may  moderate  between  the  extremes  of  absolutism  and  an¬ 
archy.  Such  a  class  is  entirely  wanting,  and  one  of  the 
darkest  omens  of  the  times  is  the  bitter  and  uncompromising 
hostility  between  the  two  factions.  One  would  establish, 
with  the  help  of  the  ignorant,  superstitious  peasantry,  a  cen¬ 
tral  government  which  allows  the  provinces  no  rights  of  rep¬ 
resentation,  and  would  make  Paris  not  merely  the  capital 
of  France,  but  France  itself;  while  the  fanatical  cry  of  the 
other  extreme  is,  “destruction  from  the  very  foundations,  and 
the  entire  re-organization  of  society.”  The  animating  senti¬ 
ment  of  this  party  is,  that  all  the  existing  ideas  about  prop¬ 
erty,  marriage,  inheritance,  justice  and  religion,  on  'which 
the  political  and  social  arrangements  of  the  civilized  world 
are  based,  are  radically  wrong,  and  but  inventions  of  the 
aristocratic  and  the  rich  for  oppressing  the  poor. 

What  the  future  of  France  will  be,  no  one  would  venture 
to  predict.  The  signs  are  not  hopeful.  If  it  be  a  republic, 
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it  will  be  a  “republic  without  republicans.”  The  mere 
change  of  form  will  not  reverse  the  character  of  the  people. 
There  seems  to  be  a  lamentable  dearth  of  public  men.  There 
are  no  leaders  who  have  the  confidence  of  the  parties,  or  who 
can  guide  the  counsels  of  the  nation.  This  is  one  of  the 
natural  fruits  of  imperialism.  As  long  ago  as  1829,  Lord 
Palmerston  wrote,  “Bonaparte  crushed  everybody,  both  in 
politics  and  war;  he  allowed  no  one  to  act  and  think  but 
himself,  and  has  left  therefore,  nothing  but  generals  of  divis¬ 
ions,  and  heads  of  departments — no  man  fit  to  command  an 
army  or  govern  a  country.”  It  will  assuredly  require  a  some¬ 
what  protracted  and  rigid  discipline  to  break  the  force  of 
these  disorganizing  principles  which  have  been  working  for 
so  many  years.  If  France  can  only  acknowledge  and  feel  the 
deep  humiliation,  and  quietly  and  vigorously  set  at  work  the 
proper  agencies  to  repair  the  losses,  it  may  yet  be  well.  The 
vanquished  may  draw  more  advantages  from  the  defeat,  than 
the  conquerors  can  possibly  from  the  victories.  Eugene  Pelle- 
tan  asks:  “Whence  dates  the  present  greatness  of  Prussia?” 
and  answers,  “From  Jena,  when  she  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  Napoleon.  Cut  to  pieces,  exhausted  by  requisitions  and 
contributions  of  war,  ruined,  almost  effaced  from  the  map  of 
Europe,  it  was  in  the  depth  of  her  fall,  that  she  laid  the  found¬ 
ations  of  the  institutions  which  make  her  so  powerful  to¬ 
day.”  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  chastisements  of 
of  God  are  wholesome,  and  that  the  sore  punishments  of 
Providence  have  been  blessed  in  manv  instances,  as  means  of 
national  strength  and  improvement.  But  the  good  result  is 
made  entirely  dependent  on  the  spirit  with  which  these  chas¬ 
tisements  are  received.  In  this  very  thing  we  detect  one  of 
the  worst  omens  for  the  future  of  France.  There  is  scarcely 
a  sign  of  humiliation.  Her  state  papers  are  noticeably  want¬ 
ing  in  even  a  single  expression  recognizing  the  hand  of  God. 
Thrown  as  she  is  in  the  darkness  of  an  overwhelming;  national 
defeat,  there  is  no  confession  of  sin,  no  cry  for  mercy,  none 
of  that  spirit  which  would  avail  with  the  God  of  nations  to 
remove  the  heavy  hand  of  judgment.  In  this  state  of  na¬ 
tional  heart,  what  can  be  expected,  but  that  God  will  let  her 
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sink  jet  lower,  and  pour  upon  the  people  the  vials  of  His 
wrath,  until  they  recognize  Him  who  is  Ruler  among  the 
nations. 

Above  and  beneath  all  the  causes  which  have  been  assigned 
for  the  defeat  of  the  French,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
France  among  all  nations,  has  gained  an  unenviable  notoriety 
for  frivolity  and  godlessness.  It  was  on  her  soil  that  Rous¬ 
seau,  witty,  licentious,  scornful,  eloquent,  found  audiences  to 
listen  to  and  applaud  the  exposition  of  his  fundamental 
maxim  in  morals  and  religion,  that  “every  system  of  society 
is  an  infraction  of  man’s  rights” — there,  that  Voltaire  by  his 
atheistic  sneers  and  ribaldry  broke  down  the  moral  feeling  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact — in  her  society  that  Deism, 
which  spread  its  contagion  like  poison,  both  in  England  and 
America,  first  took  root,  and  showed  its  baleful  results.  It 
was  there  that  the  daring  experiment  wTas  attempted  of 
formally  abolishing  all  religions,  and  in  Paris,  in  the  most 
ancient  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  that  reason  was  enthroned 
in  the  person  of  a  harlot,  and  in  mockery  worshiped  in  the 
stead  of  the  one  living  and  true  God.  At  a  still  later  period, 
it  was  there  that  the  Positive  Philosophy  had  its  rise  and 
rapid  progress,  and  found  its  most  ardent  advocates — a  phi¬ 
losophy  at  this  very  hour,  perverting  the  minds,  weakening  the 
moral  restraints,  and  tainting  the  intellect  of  the  educated 
young  men  of  both  continents.  Over  against  all  such  wick¬ 
edness  it  has  been  written  for  warning  and  admonition,  “The 
wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  for¬ 
get  God.”  There  is  a  divine  vengeance  and  retribution  ready 
to  meet  wicked  nations,  as  well  as  bad  men,  and  by  a  great 
law  which  knows  no  turning  aside,  in  the  train  of  folly, 
pleasure,  luxury,  and  sin,  come  wretchedness,  ruin  and  death. 
The  public  judgments  of  God  are  as  inevitable  as  those  which 
light  so  unerringly  on  individual  violations  of  the  divine  law. 
The  perpetuity  of  institutions  and  empire  hangs  on  the  favor 
of  Him  who  has  declared  that  in  His  sight  the  nations  are  only 
“as  a  drop  of  the  bucket ;”  and  they  are  effective  workers  in 
society,  and  the  true  friends  of  the  nation,  who,  as  distribu¬ 
tors  of  God’s  word,  or  Colporteurs,  or  Sabbath-School  teach- 
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ers,  or  preachers  of  righteousness,  are  communicating  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  the  elevating  and  liberalizing  influences 
of  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  who  teach  that  all  might 
of  arms,  commercial  greatness,  extension  of  empire,  skill  in 
diplomacy,  or  worldly  success  of  the  most  dazzling  kind,  are 
not  to  he  compared  with  the  glory  which  crowns  a  people 
who  render  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  “Righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.” 

- - 

ARTICLE  ni. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  EXEGESIS  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

^Translated  From  the  German  of  Rev.  Prof.  J.  T.  Beck,  by  G.  F.  Behr¬ 
inger,  A.  B.,  Tubingen,  1871. 

The  theological,  i.  e .,  the  believing,  scientific  exegesis  of  the 
Scriptures  must  develop  the  sense  of  the  text,  in  part  and  as 
a  whole,  pneumatically  or  in  the  spirit  of  faith,  with  herme¬ 
neutical  thoroughness  and  reproductive  precision  of  thought. 

The  pneumatical  element  leads  to  the  principle  that  is  the 
soul  of  the  entire  work ;  the  element  of  the  hermeneutical 
and  productive  development  of  thought  conducts  to  the 
method  as  the  manner  in  which  this  principle  proceeds. 

A.  FUNDAMENTAL  RULES  OF  INTERPRETATION. 

I  The  exegesis  must  he  determined  pneumatically  throughout. 
By  the  principle  nrEvua,  we  do  not  understand  that  which  in 
ordinary  language  is  called  spirit,  (Ger.  Geist ),  so  that  the 
meaning  of  our  fundamental  rule  would  be:  the  exegesis 
must  be  conducted  spiritually  throughout.  Under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  this  world-spiritual  exegesis,  the  “laying  out” 


*Einleitung  in  das  System  der  Christlichen  Lehre,  oder  Propadeutisclie 
Entwicklung  der  Christlichen  Lehrwissenschaft. — Ein  Yersuch  von  Dr.  J. 
T.  Beck,  ord.  Professor  der  Theologie  in  Tubingen.  Zweite  vermehrt©" 
Auflage.  Stuttgart,  1870.  J.  F.  Steinkopf. 
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would  become  a  “laying  in.”  Thus  every  expositor  would 
carry  into  the  text  his  own  natural  disposition,  his  own  views, 
or  the  ideas  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  of  his  own  party, 
and  then  boast  that  he  had  spiritualized  the  same.  This  pre¬ 
supposes  that  holy  writ  is  a  dead  letter,  and  must  first  receive 
its  spirit  from  the  expounder.  But  the  word  of  God  is  the 
Work  of  a  Spirit  who  is  life  itself,  and  therefore  the  author 
of  no  dead  production ;  but  of  a  work,  in  which  he  dwells 
in  a  living  manner,  and  in  which  he  is  continually  present 
with  his  living  activity,  that  extends  beyond  the  word 
into  the  domain  of  the  human  spirit.  The  inherent  Sjnrit 
of  the  Bible  is  also  its  interpreter.  This  must  first  spiritualize 
the  expounders  into  its  holy  nature,  before  they  can  spiritually 
interpret  the  sacred  sense  of  Scripture.  And  this  process  of 
holy  spiritualizing  occurs  in  faith.  But  this  faith  is  begotten 
of  those  words  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  which,  not  needing  a 
special  interpretation,  clearly  and  decidedly  bear  witness  in 
every  sincere  conscience  as  to  what  is  the  Spirit’s  meaning  of 
all  meanings,  and  the  Spirit’s  commands  of  all  command¬ 
ments.  He,  who  permits  this  substance,  this  nerve  of  the 
witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  enter  wdthin  himself,  and  thus 
to  be  educated  by  it,  now  ascertains  by  his  own  experience, 
“the  Spirit  giveth  life.”  The  same  Spirit  that  lives  and  bears 
testimony  in  Scripture,  also  reigns  in  him  as  a  living  witness, 
and  performs  the  duties  essentially  pertaining  to  the  office 
appointed  him  by  the  Lord  :  “He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth.” 
It  is  therefore  not  a  natural,  party,  or  ecclesiastical  spirit  to 
which  we  refer  the  exegesis  when  we  determine  it  pneumati¬ 
cally.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  of  faith,  without  whom  no  ex¬ 
positor  can  understand  the  scriptural  spirit  of  faith,  just  as 
no  one  can  comprehend  the  spirit  of  a  treatise  upon  art,  with¬ 
out  possessing  an  artistic  spirit.  In  fact,  whoever  would 
truly  understand  any  author,  must  occupy  the  same  spir¬ 
itual  stand-point  with  him ;  so,  too,  the  expounders  of  the 
Bible  with  the  sacred  penmen  who  wrote  by  the  holy  impulse 
and  in  the  sacred  sense  of  the  Spirit.  If,  therefore,  the  spir¬ 
itual  stand-point  from  which  they  wrote  be  not  that  of  the 
ordinary  world,  nor  that  of  the  natural  or  philosophical  man, 
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but  that  of  him  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  then  the 
stand-point  of  the  expositor  must  be  the  same,  if  he  desire  to 
elfect  an  understanding  of  the  facts.  But  since  man  of  him¬ 
self  c&n  receive  nothing,  except  it  be  given  him  from  above, 
either  as  a  natural  disposition,  or  by  a  supplementary  gift  of 
grace,  so  he  can  only  raise  himself  to  that  spirituality,  which 
belongs  to  his  nature,  or  which  is  bestowed  upon  him  by  a 
new-creative  influence  of  God ;  this  new  creation,  like  the 
first  or  natural  birth,  is  likewise  effected  by  germination, 
by  the  spiritual  sowing  of  the  word.  It  is,  therefore,  entire¬ 
ly  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  the  nat¬ 
ural  man,  however  great  may  be  his  natural  knowledge,  can 
comprehend  nothing  of  the  Spirit  of  Scripture,  because  it  is 
not  the  spirit  of  human  nature,  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  exalt¬ 
ed  above  all  rational  and  irrational  nature.  And  only  in  that 
measure  in  which  the  expounder  possesses  the  Spirit,  and  per¬ 
mits  himself  to  be  guided  by  it,  will  he  be  able  to  unfold  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  for  thus  we  term  it  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  its  human-intellectual  signification. 
Whenever  and  so  far  as  he  yields  to  the  inclination  of  his 
own  natural  spirit,  he  will  but  touch  the  truth  in  passing  by, 
and  commit  blunders.  A  purely  natural  expositor,  however 
great  he  may  be  in  erudition  and  in  the  science  of  criticism, 
however  he  may  shine  as  a  human  intellectual  celebrity,  will 
be  called  small  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  for  instead  of  fill¬ 
ing  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  out  of  the  fulness  of  their  own 
spirit,  he  will  resolve  them  by  the  presumptive  sharpness  and 
self-satisfaction  of  his  own  spirit  into  minutise,  and  strain 
out  gnats. 

Hence  the  exegetical  law  of  the  Bible  holds  good,  that 
which  is  spiritual  must  also  he  judged  spiritually  (1  Cor.  2). 
The  natural  man  cannot  comprehend  the  revelation  of  the 
Spirit,  and  will  find  foolishness  therein ;  but  the  spiritual 
man  comprehends  all  things  in  their  order  and  connection, 
and  with  his  purified  eye  explores  ever  deeper  the  wisdom  of 
God,  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  world. 

But  it  might  now  be  asked  whether,  in  order  to  understand 
Vol.  II.  Ho.  1.  5 
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the  Scriptures,  nothing  further  is  necessary  than  that  spiritual 
consecration  referred  to,  whether  scientific  aids  can  be  entire¬ 
ly  dispensed  with?  We  answer:  he  that  is  concerned  only 
about  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  needs  certainly  nothing  further  \ 
for  the  spiritual  man  does  not  lose  the  mental  talents  of  his 
nature,  on  the  contrary,  he  now  possesses  them  brightened 
and  sharpened.  And  this  will  suffice  for  a  simple  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  derived  from  a  fundamental 
aspect  of  the  question,  partly  natural  and  partly  spiritual,  in 
order  to  discover  in  their  words  all  the  essential  truths  that 
lead  to  life  and  assist  in  a  godly  walk  and  conversation. 
Were  it  otherwise,  Christianity  would  not  be  that  universal 
plan  of  salvation,  and  could  not  boast  to  have  freed  its  own 
disciples  from  the  yoke  of  human  tutelage  and  opinions. 
Moreover,  Scripture  has  not  only  a  spirit ;  it  is  a  completed 
form  of  life,  an  organically  and  thoroughly  constituted  whole, 
which  we  can  best  illustrate  by  the  analogy  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  organism,  the  human  body ;  so,  too,  Scripture  has  a  body 
and  a  sold. 

1.  This  body  is  its  human  externality,  its  language  and  its 
history,  formed  out  of  the  elements  of  the  times  and  of  the 
people  into  which  the  Scriptures  enter.  To  this  linguistic 
and  historical  externality  the  grammatico-historical  exegesis 
refers  ;  this  for  some  time  past  has  so  far  extended  its  limits 
so  as  to  embrace  everything  ;  whereas,  in  accordance  with  its 
nature,  it  can  only  effect  a  grammatical  and  historical  com¬ 
prehension  of  Holy  W rit.  From  this  general  province  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  of  history,  but  a  part  is  comprehended  ;  and  thus 
only  in  this  human  universality  is  the  sense  of  Scripture  ob¬ 
tained,  i.  e .,  its  general  sense. 

2.  The  soul  of  Scripture  is  its  human  internality,  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  human  tendency  and  formative  activity  which  presents 
its  thoughts  and  images,  its  feelings  and  dispositions,  its  im¬ 
pulses  and  works,  In  part  and  as  a  whole,  in  the  externality 
of  Scripture,  in  its  language  and  history,  in  accordance  with 
the  psychological  peculiarity  of  the  human  individuals  (of 
the  authors  and  acting  personages)  through  whom  the  Bible 
makes  itself  known.  To  this  human  internality  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures  the  psychological  exegesis  refers  ;  this  develops  the  human 
dispositions,  thought  and  feelings,  revealing  themselves  in 
language  and  history,  i.  e.,  out  of  the  inner  sphere  of  life  of 
the  writers,  out  of  their  intuitions,  conceptions,  and  observa¬ 
tions  ;  in  short,  which  determines  the  sense,  in  its  human 
particularity,  from  the  internal  condition  of  the  individual, 
i.  e.,  its  special  sense. 

This  psychological  comprehension,  which  seeks  for  human 
peculiarities  in  the  various  books  and  passages  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  gives  a  decided  physiognomic  character,  animated 
by  a  rich  expression  of  soul,  to  that  general  physiognomic 
outline,  into  which  the  grammatico-historical  exegesis  leads 
the  text.  *De  Wette  correctly  and  strikingly  remarks  :  “It 
deals  with  the  consideration  of  peculiar  and  attractive  physi¬ 
ognomies  and  characters  that  awaken  human  sympathy  and 
interest  (because  they  are  the  image  of  our  own  soul-life),  and 
afford  a  productive  abundance  of  characteristic,  well  deter¬ 
mined  and  vigorous  conceptions,  opinions  and  feelings.” 
Whilst,  therefore,  the  grammatico-historical  exegesis  treats 
the  sacred  writers  according  to  the  laws  of  development  of 
language  and  history,  and  from  this  expounds  word  and  fact 
only  in  their  most  general  connection  as  thought  externalized, 
or  outer  life,  the  psychological  exegesis  determines  the  same 
in  their  individually  inner  life,  as  personal  thought,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  of  human  soul-life. 

3.  But  with  all  this,  the  character  of  the  sacred  writers  is 
not  exhausted,  as  little  as  Scripture  is  thereby  already  ex¬ 
pounded  from  its  spiritual  side.  The  sacred  writers  are  not 
only  rooted  into  the  individual  limitations  of  the  inner  life, 
they  do  not  alone  move  upon  the  general  historical  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  outer  life,  but  a  divine  life  enters  as  the  control¬ 
ling  principle,  and  not  only  as  an  element,  into  their  outer  as 
well  as  their  inner  life.  That  exegesis,  therefore,  wdiich 
treats  them  as  mere  representatives  of  human  nature,  exter¬ 
nally  and  internally,  tears  them  away  from  their  life-princi¬ 
ple,  and  comprehends  wTord  and  fact,  as  well  as  thought  and 


*De  Wettc:  Erbaulichc  Erklarung’  tier  Psalmen,  p.  80, 
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meaning,  only  in  a  mutilated  manner,  in  an  isolated  human 
nature,  deprived  of  all  connection  with  the  divine  principle 
controlling  them.  Such  exegesis  is,  therefore,  always  purely 
anthropological,  never  truly  theological.  The  theological  ex¬ 
egesis  must  treat  the  sacred  writers  also  as  representatives  of 
the  divine  life  ;  it  must  rise  from  human  externality  to  the 
7tvev)j.(y ,  to  the  spirit,  as  their  controlling  principle.  From 
this  it  does  not  follow  that  the  human  element,  their  think¬ 
ing  and  speaking,  is  alone  active  alongside  of  the  divine,  nor 
the  divine  alone  alongside  of  the  human  ;  nor  does  it  follow 
that  both  are  simply  commingled  as  different  elements  of  one 
compound  ;  but  rather,  that  the  divine  is  the  principle  which 
interweaves  itself  into  the  human  factors,  not  as  a  mere  asso¬ 
ciate  factor  or  element,  but  as  the  life-principle  forming  and 
determining  the  human  elements,  purifying  them  to  become 
organs  for  its  divinity,  and  not  itself  rendered  impure  by 
uniting  with  them.  The  human  is  divinely  spiritualized ,  and 
not  the  divine  humanly  de-spi ri tucdized.  So  likewise  the  exegesis 
in  its  grammatico-historical  and  psychological  investigations 
must  not  quench  the  Spirit  which  permeates  the  word  of 
Scripture ;  it  must  pursue  it,  and  search  out  how  it,  as  the 
life-principle,  really  and  divinely  spiritualizes  the  external 
and  internal  nature  of  its  thoughts,  its  grammatico-historical 
as  well  as  its  psychological  character,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
divine-spiritual  sense,  to  the  full,  specific  Scripture  sense,  i.  e.y 
the  pneumatic  exegesis.  It  must  not  permit  itself  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  statement  that  this  divine-spiritual  scripture 
sense  can  be  immediateiy  derived  from  the  linguistic,  histor¬ 
ical,  or  psychological  connection,  from  the  words,  facts  and 
spirit  of  the  authors,  humanly  considered.  For  the  divine- 
spiritual  sense  of  Holy  Writ  can  not  be  born  of  the  human, 
but  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  from  whom  the  divine-spiritual 
truth,  which  Scripture  as  revelation  must  contain,  is  derived. 
The  spirit  of  revelation,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  of 
its  mission,  deposits  more  in  the  words,  facts  and  spirit  of  the 
sacred  penmen  than  they  naturally  contain,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  nothing  that  will  ever  contradict  them ;  just  as  in  re¬ 
generation  it  elevates  the  natural  basis  of  human  nature,  and 
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fructifies  it  peculiarly,  so  that  with  an  externality  and  inter- 
nality  essentially  the  saftie,  it  presents  a  new  and  higher  life 
in  the  regenerated  soul.  In  other  words,  the  Divine  Spirit, 
whom  words,  facts  and  authors  serve  in  the  holy  Scriptures 
as  living  organs,  (and  not  as  dead  material  or  instruments) 
endows  them  with  a  sense,  that  is  not  in  conflict  with  the 
natural  connection  of  word  and  fact,  nor  with  the  connection 
of  thought  of  the  writers ;  hut  this  Spirit,  proceeding  from  a 
higher  connection,  in  which  they  stand  as  controlled  by  the 
divine  life-principle,  enters  into  them,  and  thus  aims  beyond 
that  which  lies  in  the  purely  human  connection. 

Yet,  in  order  to  comprehend  passages  of  Scripture  in  their 
genuine  connection,  and  thus  to  ascertain  the  divine-spiritual 
sense,  tw'O  things  are  further  necessary  : 

a.  That  this  connection  of  thought,  word,  and  fact,  be 
already  given  ;  that  we  have  a  completed,  divinely  spiritual¬ 
ized  language,  history,  and  religion  before  us ;  and  this  we 
Christian  exegetes  possess.  Before  the  fulfilment  came  with 
Christianity,  the  investigation  of  the  divine-spiritual  sense  of 
Scripture  wTas  not  wholly  possible,  only  in  part,  and  only  in 
proportion  to  that  which  had  been  revealed  of  the  entire  di¬ 
vine  connection.  Therefore,  it  is  said  of  the  sacred  writers, 
of  the  prophets  themselves  (so  far  as  they  prophesied  of  the 
grace  that  was  to  be  bestowed  upon  us  Christians,  of  the  com¬ 
pleting  and  completed  connection  of  revelation),  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  own  revelation  was  to  present  unto  us,  and  not 
unto  themselves,  the  perfect  revelation,  the  entire  divine  con¬ 
nection  of  thought.  But  it  does  not  follow,  since  the  sacred 
writers  in  their  human  consciousness  did  not  see  the  divine 
connection  of  their  thoughts,  that  thev  could  not  have  given 
such  a  connection,  (for  it  is  from  the  Divine  Spirit  and  not 
from  their  human  spirit,  that  we  derive  it);  nor  does  it  follow’ 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  their  words  in  their  divine  con¬ 
nection,  as  if  wre  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  their  pure¬ 
ly  human  connection.  For,  not  merelv  as  the  work  of  human 
authors  do  we,  as  Christian  exegetes,  regard  and  treat  the 
Scriptures;  but  as  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  wflio  in 
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them  has  completed  his  revelation.  In  order,  then,  to  regard 
and  treat  them  as  such,  it  is  further  necessary : 

L  That  this  Divine  Spirit  shall  have  influenced  us,  not  on¬ 
ly  in  a  universal  human  manner,  in  which  he  disciplines  the 
whole  world,  nor  in  the  Old  Testament  sense  merely,  so  far 
as  he  enables  us  by  means  of  promises  to  enjoy  divine  pre¬ 
sentiments  and  hopes,  but  in  the  Hew  Testament  sense,  in  his 
formative  personal  activity,  in  which  he  spiritually  regener¬ 
ates  us.  Hone  but  the  regenerated  can  discover  and  develop 
the  divine  connection  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  part  and  as  a 
whole,  and  comprehend  its  specific  sense,  i.  e.,  the  divine-spir¬ 
itual  or  pneumatic  sense.  In  this  specific  sense  the  general 
and  special  senses  are  for  the  first  time  fully  comprehended. 
'The  latter  do  not  remain  in  their  isolated  human  form,  nor 
are  they  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  spiritual  trimming  and  dis¬ 
torting  of  the  expounder ;  but  as  a  historical  basis  and  as  a 
human  quickening  of  the  divine-spiritual  sense,  they  are  ap¬ 
propriated  and  glorified  by  the  same.  The  Scriptures  do  not 
however  on  this  account  present  a  manifold  sense,  nor  an 
ambiguous  sense,  but  a  complete  sense,  since  the  general  arid 
the  special  unite  with  the  specific  in  a  living,  harmonious  in¬ 
dividuality,  to  form  a  complete  spiritual  sense.  The  same 
Spirit  that  spiritualizes  thought,  word  and  fact  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  revelation,  also  unites  them  into  one  sense, 
and  makes  of  the  Bible  one  context.  To  comprehend  the 
general  and  the  special  in  the  unity  of  this  Spirit,  and  to  de¬ 
monstrate  this  unity  in  each  one  particular,  this  is  the  work 
of  the  scientific  or  hermeneutic-pneumatical  exegesis .  It  is  not 
merely  to  ascertain  what  sense  the  transient  consciousness  of 
the  people  or  of  the  times,  or  of  the  authors  themselves, 
united  with  the  words,  but  what  sense  the  real  author  of 
written  revelation  deposited  therein  for  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness,  And  this  it  is  really  to  expound  a  passage  in  its 
connection,  to  interpret  Scripture  by  Scripture,  viz.,  when  the 
passage  is  logico-grammatically  compared,  not  only  with  in¬ 
dividually  similar  or  neighboring  passages,  but  with  the  en¬ 
tire  context  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  entire  Bible.  Hence, 
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although  the  scientific,  exegetical  expedients  of  hermeneutics 
proper  cannot  accomplish  their  purpose  without  the  pneu- 
matical  exegesis,  they,  nevertheless,  serve  the  latter,  inasmuch 
as  they  alone  can  give  us  a  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  sense 
of  Scripture,  in  the  universal  human  characteristics,  and  in 
its  individually  human  activity  ;  they  alone  can  present  us 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  formative  power  of 
its  corporality  and  in  its  expressive  physiognomy,  in  its  hu¬ 
man  incarnation.  In  short,  only  the  pneumatic  exegesis, 
united  with  the  hermeneutic,  can  give  us  the  complete  sense 
in  a  connected  consciousness,  and  can  enable  us  to  vindicate 
our  spiritual  comprehension  of  the  same.  Therefore  they 
that  would  maturely  discharge  the  duty  of  expounding  the 
Scriptures,  are  called  upon  to  use  the  scientific-pneumatical 
exegesis ;  and  our  second  fundamental  rule  of  interpretation 
is : 

II.  The  pneumatic  exegesis  must  admit  the  scientific  or  her¬ 
meneutic  exegesis  in  its  restricted  sense. 

Ill  The  theological  exegesis  must  interpret  the  text ,  in  part 
and  as  a  whole ,  with  reproductive  precision  of  thought  This  it 
can  only  do,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  first  fundamental 
rule  it  is  determined  pneumatically  throughout,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  second  it  has  appropriated  the  laws  of 
hermeneutics.  For  without  these,  it  can  neither  comprehend 
the  divine  spirit  of  the  holy  Scriptures  in  its  general  and  spe¬ 
cial  human  truth  and  activity,  nor  its  human  character  in  its 
divine  truth  and  purity  of  life.  Accordingly  the  work  of 
theological  exegesis  consists  more  precisely  in  this,  that  it 
faithfully  develop  the  human  character  as  well  as  the  divine  spirit 
of  Scripture  in  their  living ,  united  expression  of  thought. 

1.  This  takes  place  when  it  develops  the  text  in  its  linguis¬ 
tic  and  historic  character  in  such  a  manner,  that  thereby  the 
special  biblical  stand-point — and  not  merely  the  general  usage 
of  language  and  the  general  historical  stand-point— is  made 
the  foundation  ;  and  this,  too,  not  merely  isolated  in  the  spirit 
of  a  particular  period  of  time,  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  entire 
Bible.  Neither  the  general  usage  of  the  Greek  language, 
nor  that  of  the  Hellenistic  dialect,  nor  the  mere  acceptation 
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of  single  Hebraisms  and  of  literary  peculiarities,  will  separ¬ 
ately  and  alone  suffice  for  the  interpretation  of  a  book  of  the 
Hew  Testament ;  only  in  the  totality  of  the  Old  and  Hew 
Testament  usage  of  language  can  it  be  completely  expounded. 
And  this  will  also  apply  to  the  historical  connections  of  a 
Hew  Testament  text ;  it  presupposes  the  living  connection  of 
the  special,  Old  and  Hew  Testament  development  and  consid¬ 
eration  of  history.  Yet  the  various  times  and  personages  are 
not  thereby  deprived  of  their  linguistic  and  historical  pecul¬ 
iarities  ;  on  the  contrary,  these  ought  always  and  only  to  be 
comprehended  in  their  spiritual  connection  with  the  whole. 

2.  The  psychological  development  must  not  be  a  general 
one,  so  that  the  unfolding  of  the  train  of  thought  is  deter¬ 
mined  in  a  purely  anthropological  manner ;  but  the  psycho¬ 
logical  characteristics  must  be  comprehended  in  their  living 
connection  with  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  i.  e.,  theo¬ 
logically.  And  this  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  must  not 
be  taken  in  the  general  sense  in  which  it  is  found  among  all 
mankind,  but  in  the  special  biblical  sense  in  which  the  divine 
activity  of  the  Spirit  (although  determined  by  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  ofvthe  times  and  personages,  which  already  contain  the 
conditions  that  point  to  the  completion  of  the  Spirit’s  activ¬ 
ity)  is  concluded  in  the  entire  process  of  development  of 
biblical  psychology.  Hence  the  psychological  development 
of  a  text  must  present  its  peculiarities  in  a  living  connection 
with  the  entire  course  of  the  psychological  development  of 
the  Bible.  Thus  the  apostle  Paul’s  effusion  of  soul,  (Rom. 
9  :  3)  can  only  be  comprehended  out  of  the  totality  of  specific- 
biblical  psychology.  A  mere  anthropological  psychology  is 
amazed  at  the  wish  to  be  accursed  for  the  brethren  ;  and  the 
thought  which  Paul  desires  to  express,  to  be  accursed  for 
others,  can  only  be  completely  analyzed,  linguistically,  his¬ 
torically  and  logically,  out  of  the  entire  biblical  context. 

3.  Therefore  it  follows  that  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  text  must 
be  determined  not  merely  by  individual  words  and  facts,  nor 
by  the  nearest  connection  with  and  application  of  aiialagous 
passages  detached  from  their  context,  least  of  all  by  subjective 
views  and  suppositions,  or  by  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
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systems ;  but  removed  from  every  outward  and  distracting 
connection,  alone  out  of  the  spirit  of  the  entire  Bible ,  out  of  its 
own  system  of  doctrines,  and  especially  by  the  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  the  principal  passages  touching  upon  the 
same  subject. 

4.  Although  each  of  the  individual  books,  passages,  con¬ 
ceptions,  &c.,  may  have  its  special  peculiarities,  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  others,  yet  all  have  something  in  common, 
whereby  one  refers  to  and  partakes  of  the  meaning  of  the 
others.  And  so  intimately  is  everything  joined  in  the  holy 
Scriptures  that  the  one  always  explains,  determines  more  ex¬ 
actly,  or  extends  more  widely  the  other,  until  all  unite  to 
form  one  complete  whole.*  Thus  the  usage  of  language  in 
the  case  of  one  and  the  same  word,  which  may  occur  in  va¬ 
rious  passages  of  Scripture,  has  its  own  peculiarities ;  but  it 
partly  presupposes  the  usage  of  language  in  regard  to  other 
passages  which  have  developed  a  definite  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  partly  refers  to  others  for  which  it  is  preparing  a 
new  signification  of  the  word,  and  to  which  it  will  deliver 
the  same  for  further  development ;  until  in  its  progress 
through  all  the  passages  it  gradually  receives  its  full  mean¬ 
ing.  This  also  applies  to  the  individual  facts,  thoughts,  feel¬ 
ings  and  spiritual  conceptions,  that  occur  in  various  passages 
and  at  different  times.  The  exegete  must,  therefore,  follow  all 
the  essential  elements  of  the  text  in  their  gradual  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  progress  through  the  various  passages  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  which  they  occur,  either  to  that  degree  which  they 
assume  in  the  text  (if  he  would  go  no  further),  or  to  that  in 
which  the  entire  development  is  completed  (if  he  would  ob¬ 
tain  a  perfect  conception  of  it).  Therefore,  in  order  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  text  reproductively  in  part  and  as  a  whole,  i.  e .,  as  it 
has  developed  itself  in  the  entire  connection  of  the  Bible  to 
its  real  meaning,  the  expounder  must  pursue  the  single  fac¬ 
tors  determining  the  sense,  as  well  as  the  sense  as  a  whole, 
hermeneutic-pneumatically  in  their  genetic  development. 
And  to  this  end  he  must  consider  all  the  analagous  passages 
in  their  connection  up  to  that  degree  of  development  exhib- 
Vol.  II.  Ho.  1.  6 
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ited  in  the  text,  in  order  finally  to  unite  the  peculiarities  of 
each  passage  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  constitute  a  higher  mean¬ 
ing  common  to  them  all.  But  if  thus  far  this  has  not  been 
gained,  then  the  expounder  must  go  farther;  he  must  em¬ 
brace  the  passages  still  further  developing  the  text,  until  he 
finally  obtains  a  complete  conception,  or  a  general,  higher 
signification.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  for  this  genetic  method 
a  scholastic  education,  and  a  scientific  ability  of  discerning 
and  combining,  are  necessary  ;  that  the  mere  layman,  though 
possessing  the  spiritual  gift  of  interpretation,  will  hardly  ar¬ 
rive  at  an  insight  into  this  organization  of  the  Scripture 
sense.  He  may  have  obtained  a  general  idea,  but  not  a  self¬ 
confirming  and  self-justifying  insight.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  purely  scientific  exegesis,  without  the  spiritual  gift  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  cannot  even  arrive  at  the  idea  of  the  organization 
of  the  Scripture  sense. 

The  theological  interpretation  has,  at  the  same  time,  for  its 
object  the  application  of  the  exegetical  results,  systematically 
or  pragmatically,  to  knowledge  and  life. 

B.  FUNDAMENTAL  RULES  OF  APPLICATION. 

I.  The  application  must  grow  out  of  its  text  spiritually ,  as  a 
living  member  of  the  entire  organism  of  the  Bible.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  all  other  rules.  The  sense  of  the  text  must  not 
be  changed  according  to  one’s  pleasure ;  it  must  not  receive 
another  physiognomy  ;  it  must  be  taken  as  it  is,  but  not  as  it 
appears  for  itself  in  rigid  isolation  ;  it  must  draw  its  conclu¬ 
sions  from  a  living  connection  with  the  entire  Bible  and  the 
spirit  of  the  same,  and  gather  harvests  for  knowledge  and 
life.  The  application  must  at  all  times  have  a  biblical  found¬ 
ation,  and  this  in  proportion  to  its  width  and  depth  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  text.  Thereby  are  gained  a  rich  abundance  of 
application  to  life,  and  a  spiritual  fertility,  which  an  applica¬ 
tion  based  upon  one’s  own  inclination  and  pleasure  cannot 
secure.  If  we  first  fructify  the  text  out  of  our  own  spiritual 
resources,  then  it  can  neither  be  nor  yield  to  us  more  than  we 
already  are  and  have,  and  the  application  is  as  petty,  warped, 
and  one-sided  as  we  ourselves  are.  The  text  is  divinely  fructi - 
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fed  for  knowledge  and  life  out  of  the  Spirit ,  who  fathoms  the 
depths  of  Divinity ,  icho  reveals  the  heart  of  man ,  and  who  writes 
the  history  of  the  world.  Truths  are  thereby  made  manifest, 
which  the  spirit  of  man,  not  even  able  to  comprehend  itself, 
limited  in  its  earthly  existence  to  a  few  years,  and  confined 
in  its  operations  to  a  small  space,  with  the  best  of  intentions 
can  of  itself  never  reach.  The  Bible,  when  its  parts  are  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  whole,  and  the  whole  in  its  parts,  is  in  fact 
that  truthful  symbol  of  real  life,  as  we  daily  see  it,  that 
quickening  prototype  and  exemplar  of  the  new  life  to  which 
we  are  called.  It  gives  us  both  in  one ;  the  actual  truth ,  the 
unvarnished  presentation  of  human  reality,  by  which  to 
pierce  through  all  the  veils  into  the  very  heart  of  real  life 
and  to  smite  its  conscience,  and  the  perfect  truth ,  by  which  to 
build  us  up  in  the  new  life.  Hence  the  more  life-like  the  ap¬ 
plication  develops  itself  out  of  the  entire  biblical  organism 
of  its  text,  the  purer  and  completer  will  be  the  treasures  of 
life  brought  to  light. 

o  O 

II.  The  inferences  drawn ,  in  accordance  with  which  we  apply 
the  text ,  must  he  correctly  founded.  We  arrive  at  these  infer¬ 
ences  when  wye  deduce  definite  truths  out  of  the  contents  of 
the  text  for  knowledge  and  life.  They  are,  therefore,  found¬ 
ed  partly  upon  the  contents  of  the  text,  and  partly  upon  our 
deductions ;  and  their  correctness  will  depend  upon  this : 
whether  we  have  correctly  understood  and  expounded  the 
text,  and  then  whether  we  have  correctly  drawn  our  conclu¬ 
sions.  Hence,  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation  and  of  the 
inferences  determines  the  correctness  of  the  application.  Mere 
accidental  thoughts,  even  if  true  and  useful,  which  Scripture 
passage  may  have  incidentally  awakened  in  us,  or  mere  casual 
illustrations  and  explanations,  do  not  belong  to  the  application, 
because  they  are  not  connected  with  the  text,  either  by  inter¬ 
pretation  or  inference. 

III.  The  human  side  of  the  Bible ,  its  historical  and,  psychology 
ical  elements ,  must  he  brought  into  a  living  connection  with  our 
own  human  nature ,  but  at  the  same  time  viewed,  and  appropriated 
in  the  Divine  Spirit  controlling  both.  As  a  divine  work  of  the 
Spirit,  the  Scriptures  are  so  constituted  that  their  contents 
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are  written  for  our  instruction,  both  as  a  race  and  as  individ¬ 
uals.  Its  narratives  are  the  prophetic  outlines  of  our  own 
course  of  life ;  the  soul-experiences  of  its  personages,  are  the 
reflected  image  of  our  own ;  its  divine  revelations,  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  that  which  God  has  done,  still  does,  and  will  continue 
to  do  for  us  ;  its  teachings,  the  spirit  of  history  ;  its  history, 
the  teachings  and  discipline  of  the  Spirit ;  its  externality,  the 
significant  expression  of  its  internality,  and  its  internality 
the  formative  element  of  its  externality.  In  all  these  rela¬ 
tions  the  application  may  and  ought  to  employ  the  Scriptures 
in  order  to  reproduce  in  a  living  manner  its  character  rich  in 
doctrine  and  example,  its  form  abounding  with  spiritual  ful¬ 
ness.  But  the  application  can  only  secure  for  us  its  proper 
measure  and  real  import  in  every  connection,  if  guided  by 
the  temperate  discipline  and  the  keen  eye  of  the  same  Holy 
Spirit,  who  manifests  himself  in  Scripture  as  variedly  as  he 
does  harmoniously ;  who,  pliant  and  condescending,  knows 
how  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  wants  of  the  times  and 
of  men,  and  to  build  them  up  into  his  holy  nature.  Buies 
cannot  compass  him,  and  will  not  suffice  to  render  him,  who 
is  the  Spirit  of  the  entire  structure  of  Scripture,  also  the 
Spirit  of  its  application ;  through  whom  alone  it  is  led  into 
all  truth,  and  is  enabled  to  comprehend  and  apply  everything 
in  a  divine,  as  well  as  a  human,  manner.  “This,”  says  Greg¬ 
ory,*  “is  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  gift  of  God:  to  be 
the  interpreter  of  the  divine  word  for  man,  i.  <?.,  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  divine  as  the  word  of  God,  and  to  impart  it  as  in¬ 
struction  for  mankind.”  For  this  purpose  is  necessary  that 
anointment  which  teaches  all  things.  But  one  rule,  that  of 
the  Bible  itself,  can  be  given  (1  Cor.  14  :  1) :  “Desire  spiritual 
gifts,  but  rather  that  ye  may  prophesy,”  that  ye  may  receive 
that  divinely  inspired  gift  of  interpretation  and  application, 
which  will  preserve  from  all  allegorical  trilling  and  superficial 
subtlety.  The  divine  life-blood  of  the  Scriptures  has  every¬ 
where  its  characteristic  heart-beats  for  him  who  understands 
them  ;  all  others  manipulate  and  grope  about  the  entire  no- 


*Panegyricus  ad  Originem,  p.  109.  Bengel’s  edition. 
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ble  form,  and  are  as  wise  afterwards  as  before ;  or  they  will 
prophesy  out  of  the  fancies  of  their  own  spirit  about  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Bible  and  its  attitude  to  life.  The  eye  of  the 
wise  beholds  what  there  is ,  but  the  brain  of  the  vain  invents 
hypotheses. 

IV,  The  application  must  resolve  the  general  truUi  into  its  con¬ 
stituent  special  truths ,  and  unite  these  with  the  complete  and  living 
ing  truth  ;  hut  if  the  latter  be  already  given ,  it  must  analyze  it 
into  its  general  and  special  contents  ;  in  short ,  like  the  interpreta¬ 
tion,  it  must  proceed  analytic-syntheticcdly.  Thus  every  nar¬ 
rative  presents  its  general  and  special  truth  ;  it  receives  its 
full  signification,  however,  in  a  distinct  doctrinal  truth  into 
which  it  enters,  according  to  its  divine  spirit,  as  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  revelation.  Again,  doctrines  have  as  their  general 
and  special  import  the  living  presentation  in  narratives ;  as 
their  completed  import  the  presentation  in  the  whole  history, 
and  especially  in  its  crown,  the  history  of  our  Lord.  The 
more  we  thus  apply  Scripture  analytic-synthetically,  the  more 
we  shall  find  confirmed  what  an  old  church-historian  says : 
“The  Bible  is  a  stream  whose  banks  are  so  shallow  that  a 
lamb  may  safely  stand  in  it  and  slake  its  thirst ;  whose  cen¬ 
tre  is  so  deep  that  an  elephant  may  swim  therein  ;  and  'whose 
deepest  depths  conceal  a  pearl  of  great  price,  which  will  fall 
to  the  lot  of  that  skilled  diver,  who  has  learned  to  descend 
into  the  depths.”  In  the  shoals  we  gain  what  is  of  general 
import  in  history  and  doctrine ;  in  the  central  current  we 
meet  with  individual  facts  and  doctrines ;  out  of  the  depths, 
he,  who  can,  will  procure  the  one,  complete  import  and  use  of 
all  history  and  doctrine,  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

V.  The  application  must  in  all  things  conform  to  faith ,  i.e,  it 
must  serve  its  sole  and  yet  manifold  purpose :  spiritual  edification 
and  improvement.  The  entire  purpose  of  the  Scriptures  is  di¬ 
rected  to  doctrine,  reproof,  improvement  and  education,  and 
to  use  them  accordingly  is  the  truly  believing  application, 
whereto  spiritual  knowledge  and  practice  are  called.  “  Take 
heed  unto  thyself  ”  is  the  first  commandment  of  faith  for  the 
scientific,  practical  and  edifying  application.  lie  who  has 
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not  first  within  himself  established  and  cultivated  the  living1 
salvation  of  the  Bible,  cannot  possibly  do  it  in  others. 
Therefore  the  believing  application  of  Scripture  employs  the 
activities  of  the  whole  man,  his  reason  and  his  conscience, 
his  heart  and  his  life,  in  order  to  operate  upon  others  in  a 
similar  manner  for  edification.  It  demands  a  disposition 
that  lives  and  moves  in  the  improvement  of  itself  and  of 
others  ;  to  such  a  disposition  spiritual  treasures  reveal  them¬ 
selves  in  those  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  which  to  the  captious 
critic,  the  vain  braggadocio,  and  the  frigid  egoist,  are  sealed 
in  a  seven-fold  manner.  A  method  that  aims  simply  at  oth¬ 
ers,  proceeds  haughtily  and  wilfully ;  it  is  not  concerned 
about  the  pure  and  complete  truth,  but  rather  about  such  a 
truth  as  is  agreeable  to  its  own  inclination.  The  believing 
application  of  the  Scriptures,  beginning  with  self,  strives  for 
the  discovery  and  possession  of  the  full,  improving,  and  dis¬ 
ciplining  truth,  humbles  itself  before  it,  and  then  with  it 
casts  down  the  bulwarks  of  falsehood  in  others.  The  appli¬ 
cation  that  accords  with  faith  is  baptized  and  enlightened  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  truth .  It  does  not  edify  with  pious  fraud  and 
dialectic  skill,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  mere  edifying  taste 
and  heartless  contention.  It  demands  improvement  before 
God,  in  faith,  which  unites  light,  love,  and  life ;  which  is 
spirit  and  truth,  edification  in  and  through  the  truth. 
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ARTICLE  IV* 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPERORS.  FROM  CJESAR  TO 
TITUS,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  Gus.  Seyffarth.  Ph.  D.,  D.  D..  Danville,  N.  Y. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  widely  asserted,  that  the  Yew 

Testament  does  not  harmonize  with  the  history  of  the  Roman 

*/ 

emperors,  according  to  the  chronology  established  by  the 
Jesuit  Petavius  (Doctrina  Temporum,  Paris,  1627),  and  hence 
it  cannot  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  gospel  ac¬ 
count  must  he  regarded  as  a  “ myth Such  views,,  it  is  known, 
are  advanced  in  the  works  of  Strauss,  Baur,  Feuerbach,  Re¬ 
nan,  and  the  like.  Instead  of  examining  the  suspicious  basis 
of  Petavius’  chronology,  a  very  deceptive  apology  of  it  has  just 
now  made  its  appearance  in  Rudelbaeh’s  Zeitschrift  far  ge- 
£ammte  Lutherische  Theologie  und  Xirehe,  Lipzig,  1871,  p, 
224,  which  probably  is  not  intended  to  banish  Christian  faith 
out  of  the  world,  but  indirectly  aids  such  efforts,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  anti-Christian  assailants  with  new  weapons.  As  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  Lutheran  to  oppose  error,  we  feel  obliged  to 
submit,  as  briefly  as  possible,  Petavius5  theory  to  a  new  ex¬ 
amination.  In  so  doing  we  shall  make  use,  principally,  of  the 
historical  and  astronomical  materials  for  chronology  which 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  Seyffarth’s  “Ckronologia  Sacra ; 
TJntersuchungen  liber  das  GTeburtsjahr  des  Herrn,  Leipzig, 
1846  particularly  his  “Berichtigungen  der  alten  Geschichte 
und  Zeitrechnung,  Leipzig,  1855  and  his  “Summary  of  re¬ 
cent  Discoveries  in  Biblical  Chronology,  Ancient  History, 
and  Egyptian  Archaeology,  X,  Y.,  1857.55 

TYe  shall,  in  the  first  place,  view  the  difference  between 
Petavius5  chronology  and  that  established  by  Seyffarth,  and 
then  decide,  by  means  of  historical  and  astronomical  certain¬ 
ties,  whether  the  latter  or  the  former  is  the  true  one. 
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The  following  chronological  table  counts  the  years  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  astronomical  method,  to  wit :  the  historians  call 
the  astronomical  year  0,  the  first  before  Christ,  because  they 
erroneously  place  Christ’s  birth  in  the  end  of  this  very  same 
year,  0.  This  practice,  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Beda  Venerabilis,  is  obviously  wrong.  For  Dionysius 
Exiguus  (625  A.  C.),  the  author  of  our  method  of  computing 
time  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  calculated  all  Easter  full-moons 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  referred  the  first  of  them  to  the 
astronomical  year  0.  See  Ideler  Chronologie  II.,  873,  292. 
Consequently,  Dionysius  placed  Christ’s  birth  one  year  earlier y 
i.  e .,  seven  days  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  said  year  0. 
Moreover,  from  Dyonysius  down  to  this  day,  the  Christian 
Church  mentions,  in  its  Almanacs,  the  ugolden  number ”  of  the 
year,  which  number  refers  to  the  lunar  cycle  of  nineteen  years 
of  the  Christian  Church.  As,  then,  this  first  lunar  cycle  of 
nineteen  years,  began  with  the  same  year  0,  and  not  with  the 
following,  it  is  evident,  again,  that  Dionysius  referred  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  era  to  the  first  day  of  the  year  0.  The  same 
is  proved  by  the  oldest  Fathers  of  the  Church  referring 
Christ’s  birth  to  Dec.  25,  previous  to  the  year  0,  and  by  our 
secular  years.  For,  from  Dionysius  down  to  this  day,  the 
Christian  Church  has  regarded  the  years  700,  800,  900,  1000, 
&c.,  not  701,  801,  901,  &c.,  as  the  secular  years  of  our  era. 
All  these  arguments  concur  in  demonstrating  that  Dionysius 
commenced  the  Christian  era,  as  the  Bomans  did  with  their 
c era  urbis  conclitice,  with  the  year  0.  The  true  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  therefore,  is  that  first  day  of  January,  from 
which  to  the  beginning  of  A.  D.  1871,  1871  entire  years  have 
elapsed,  viz.,  the  astronomical  year  0. 

For  these  reasons  we  reject  the  wrong  historical  method 
of  counting  the  years  before  Christ,  and  adopt,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  the  astronomical  one,  as  earlier  chronologers 
have  done.  The  latter  method,  by  the  way,  is  quite  con¬ 
venient,  and  prevents  mistakes  so  often  committed,  both  by 
historians  and  astronomers.  For  instance,  from  the  histori¬ 
cal  year  752  B.  C.  to  16  A.  D.,  not  767,  but  766  years  only 
elapsed.  The  57th  year  (historically  counted)  prior  to  A.  D., 
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16,  was  not  42,  but  41  B.  C.  If  we,  however,  follow  the 
astronomical  praxis,  we  obtain,  always,  by  means  of  common 
arithmetical  laws,  the  figures  we  want.  All  years  A.  D.  are 
counted  equally,  both  by  historians  and  astronomers  ;  but  the 
latter  reckon  constantly,  yet  erroneously,  one  year  more  in 
the  time  prior  to  Christ’s  birth.  Therefore  the  reader  may 
bear  in  mind  that  the  following;  table  means  astronomical 
years  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  true  Dionysian  era.  The 
names  of  the  Consuls  are  abbreviated,  and  the  star  (*)  speci¬ 


fies  the  years  during  which  the  Olympian  games  were  cele¬ 
brated. 


CONSULS. 

EMPERORS. 

Petav. 

Seyff. 

Urb.C. 

Romulus 

753 

752 

0 

Maximus  and  Tricostus  (Kal.  August.) . 

455 

453 

299 

Nus  and  Salinator  (Id.  Martius).. . 

206 

205 

547* 

Cicero  and  Antonius  (loth  of  Oct.) . 

63 

62 

690 

Marcellus  and  L.  Crus  (Dec.  8th) . 

49 

48 

705 

J.  Caesar  II.  and  Isauricus  (Nov.  26th) . 

J.  Caesar  I. 

48 

47 

706 

J.  Caesar  VI.  (Oct.  13th  Annus  Confus.).... 

. V. 

45 

44 

710 

J.  Caesar  VII.  and  Aim.  Lepidus  (Jan.  1st) 
J.  Caesar  ob.  March  15th . 

. VI. 

Augustus  I. 

43 

41 

711* 

Pansa  and  Hirtius . 

. II. 

42 

40 

712 

Plancus  and  Lepidus . 

. III. 

41 

39 

713 

Pietas  and  Isauricus .  ... 

. IV. 

40 

38 

714 

Calvinus  and  Pollio . 

. V. 

39 

37 

715* 

Censorinus  and  Calv.  Sabinus . • . 

. VI. 

38 

36 

716 

Pulcher  and  Flaccus . 

. VII. 

37 

35 

717 

Agrippa  and  Gallus . 

. VIII. 

36 

34 

718 

Poplicula  and  Nerva . 

. IX. 

35 

33 

719* 

Cornificius  and  Pompejus . 

. X. 

34 

32 

720 

Libo  and  Antonius . 

. XI. 

33 

31 

721 

Augustus  and  Tullus . 

. XII. 

32 

30 

722 

Ahenobarbus  and  Sosius . 

. XIII. 

31 

29 

723* 

Augustus  and  Corvinus . 

. XIV. 

30 

28 

724 

Augustus  and  Crassus . 

. XV. 

29 

27 

725 

Agustus  and  Apuleius . 

. XVI. 

28 

26 

726 

Augustus  and  Agrippa  II . 

. XVII. 

27 

25 

797* 

Augustus  and  Agrippa  III . 

. XVIII. 

26 

24 

728 

Augustus  and  Taurus . 

. XIX. 

25 

23 

729 

Augustus  and  Silanus . 

. XX. 

24 

22 

730 

Augustus  and  Flaccur . 

. XXI. 

23 

21 

731* 

Augustus  and  Murena . 

. XXII. 

22 

20 

732 

Marcellus  and  Aruntius . 

. XXIII. 

21 

19 

733 

Lollius  and  Lepidus . 

. XXIV. 

20 

18 

734 

Apulejus  and  Nerva . 

. XXV. 

19 

17 

735* 

Saturninus  and  Vespillo . 

. XXVI. 

18 

16 

736 

Marcellus  and  Lentulus . 

. XXVII. 

17 

15 

737 

Furnius  and  Silanus . 

. XXVIII. 

16 

14 

738 

Ahenobarbus  and  Scipio . 

Vol.  II.  No.  1.  7 

. XXIX. 

15 

13 

739* 

7 
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CONSOLS. 

EMPERORS. 

Petav. 

Seyff. 

Urb.C. 

Libo  and  Piso . 

Augus.  xxx. 

14 

12 

740 

Crassus  and  Augur . 

. XXXI. 

13 

11 

741 

Nero  and  Varus . 

. XXXII. 

12 

10 

742 

Messalla  and  Appianus . 

. XXXIII. 

11 

9 

743* 

Tubero  and  Maximus . 

. XXXIV. 

10 

8 

744 

Antonius  and  Africanus . 

. XXXV. 

9 

rr 

l 

745 

Germanicus  and  Capitolinus . 

. XXXVI. 

8 

6 

746 

Censorinus  and  Gallus . 

M 

i 

5 

747* 

Nero  and  Piso . 

6 

4 

748 

Balbus  and  Vitus . 

5 

3 

749 

Augustus  and  Sulla.. . 

4 

2 

750 

Sabinus  and  Rufus . . 

. XLI. 

3 

1 

751* 

Lentulus  and  Messalinus . 

. XLII. 

2 

0 

752 

Augustus  and  Silvanus . 

. XLIII. 

1 

1 

753 

Lentulus  and  Piso . 

. XLI  V. 

0 

2 

754 

Caesar  and  Paullus . t. 

. XLV. 

1 

3 

755* 

Vinicius  and  Varus . 

. XLVI. 

2 

4 

756 

Lanio  and  Servilius . 

. XL  VII. 

3 

5 

757 

Catus  and  Satnrninus . 

. XLVIII. 

4 

6 

758 

Volesus  and  Magnus . 

. XLIX. 

5 

r~ 

( 

759* 

Lepidus  and  Nepos . 

. L. 

6 

8 

760 

Silanus  and  Cretiens . 

. LI. 

7 

9 

761 

Camillus  and  Quinotianus . 

. LII. 

8 

10 

762 

Sabinus  and  Camerinus . 

. LIII. 

9 

11 

763* 

Dolabella  and  Silanus . 

. LIV. 

10 

12 

764 

Lepidus  and  'Taurus . 

. LV. 

11 

13 

765 

Caesar  and  Capito . 

. LVI. 

12 

14 

766 

Silius  and  Plancus . 

. LVII. 

13 

15 

767* 

Pompejus  and  Apulejus . 

. LV1II. 

14 

16 

768 

Augustus  ob.  Aug.  19th . 

Tiberius  I. 

Prusus  and  "Fla, cons..  . .  . . 

. II. 

15 

17 

769 

Taurus  and  Libo . 

. III. 

16 

18 

770 

Rufus  and  Flaeous . 

. IV. 

17 

19 

771* 

Tiberius  and  Germ  aniens . 

. V. 

18 

20 

772 

Silanus  and  Flaccus . 

. VI. 

19 

21 

773 

Messalla  and  Cotta . 

. VII. 

20 

22 

774 

Tiberius  and  Drusus . 

. VIII. 

21 

23 

i  t  d* 

Galba  and  Agrippa . 

. IX. 

22 

24 

776 

Pollio  and  Veter . 

. X. 

23 

25 

777 

Cethejus  and  Varro . 

. XI. 

24 

26 

778 

Isaurieus  and  Agrippa . 

. XII. 

25 

27 

779* 

Getulicus  and  Sabinus . 

. XIII. 

26 

28 

780 

Crassus  and  Piso . 

. XIV. 

27 

29 

781 

Silanus  and  Nerva . . 

. XV. 

28 

30 

782 

R.  Geminus  and  F.  Geminus . 

. XVI. 

29 

31 

783* 

Quartinus  and  Longinus .  ... 

. XVII. 

30 

32 

784 

Tiberius  and  Sejanus . 

. XVIII. 

31 

33 

785' 

Ahenobarbus  and  Yitellius . 

. XIX. 

32 

34 

786 

Galba  and  Felix . . . 

. XX. 

33 

35 

787* 

F.  Persicus  and  Vitellius . 

. XXI. 

34 

36 

788 

Gallus  and  N on i anus . 

. XXII. 

35 

37 

789 

Plautus  and  Papinius . 

. XXIII. 

36 

38 

790 

Proculus  and  Nigrinus . 

37 

39 

791* 
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CONSULS. 

|  EMPERORS. 

Petav. 

Tiberius/ob.  March  16th . 

Caligula  I. 

Julianus  and  Asprenas . 

. II. 

38 

Caligula  II.  and  Caesia . 

. III. 

39 

Caligula  III.,  alone . 

. IV. 

40 

Caligula  IV.  and  Saturninus . 

1 . '.  (IV.) 

41 

Caligula  ob.  January  24th . 

Claudius  1. 

Claudius  II.  and»Largus . 

. . II. 

42 

Claudius  III.  and  Vitellius . 

. III. 

43 

Crispinus  and  Taurus . 

1 . IV. 

44 

Quartinus  and  Corvinus . 

. V. 

45 

(Coss.  suff.  Rufus  and  Silanus) . 

46 

Claudius  IV.  and  Vitellius  III . 

. VI. 

47 

Vitellius  and  Vipsanius . 

. VII. 

48 

Gallus  and  Verannius . . . 

. VIII. 

49 

Vetus  and  Nervilianus . 

. IX. 

50 

Claudius  V.  and  Orfitus . 

. X. 

51 

Faustus  and  Titianus . 

. XI. 

52 

Torquatus  and  Antoninus . 

. XII. 

53 

Marcellus  and  Aviola . 

. XIII. 

54 

Claudius  ob.  Oct.  13th . 

Nero  I. 

Nero  and  Vetus . 

. II. 

55 

Saturninus  and  Scipio . 

. III. 

56 

Nero  II.  and  Piso . 

. IV. 

57 

Nero  III.  and  Messalla..f . 

. V. 

58 

Vipstanus  and  Font.  Capito . 

. VI. 

59 

Nero  IV.  and  Lentulus . 

. VII. 

60 

Paetus  and  Turpilianus . 

. VIII. 

61 

Celsus  and  Gallus . 

. IX. 

62 

Regulus  and  Ruins . 

. X. 

03 

Bassus  and  Frugi . 

. XI. 

64 

Silanus  and  Atticus . 

. XII 

65 

Telesinus  and  Paulinus . 

. XIII. 

66 

Capito  and  Rufus . 

. XIV. 

67 

Tracholus  and  Italicus . 

. (XIV) 

68 

Nero  ob.  June  9th . 

Galba  1. 

Galba  and  Rufinus . 

. (I.) 

69 

Galba  ob.  January  15th . 

Otho  I. 

Otho  ob.  April  16th . 

Vitellius  I. 

Vitellius  ob.  Dec.  20th  ||  July  1st . 

Vespasian  I. 

Vespasianus  II.  and  Titus . 

. II. 

7  0 1 

Vespasianus  III.  and  Nerva . 

. III. 

7! 

Vespasianus  IV.  and  Titus  II . 

. IV. 

72 

Domitianus  and  Messalinus . 

. V. 

73 

Vespasianus  V.  and  Titus  III . 

. Vj. 

1  CF  | 

74 

Vespasianus  VI.  and  Titus  IV . 

. VII. 

75 

Vespasianus  VII.  and  Titus  V . 

. VIII. 

76 

Vespasianus  VIII.  and  Titus  VI . 

. IX. 

1-7*7 

i  i 

(Coss.  suff.  Verus  and  Priscus) . 

78 

Vespasianus  IX.  and  Titus  VII . 

(IX.) 

791 

Vespasianus  ob.  June  23d . 

Titus  I. 

Titus  V 111.  and  Domitianus  Yll . 

. II. 

80 

Nonius  and  Verucosus . 

. III. 

8i 

Domitianus  XVII.  and  Clemens . . . 

Domit.  XIV. 

95  j 

SeyfT.  Urb.C. 


40  792 

41  793 

42  794 

43  795* 

44  796 

45  797 

46  798 

47  799* 

48  800 

49  801 

50  802 

51  803* 

52  804 

53  805 

54  806 

55  807* 

56  808 

57  809 

58  810 

59  811* 

60  812 
6 1 |  813 

62  814 

63  815* 

64  816 

65  817 

66  818 

67  819* 

68  820 

69  821 

70  822 


71  823* 

72  824 
73.  825 

74  826 

75  827* 

76  828 

77  829 

78  830 

79  831* 

80  832 

81  833 
95  847* 
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As,  then,  the  reign  of  each  emperor  includes  a  number 
of  consuls,  the  question  is,  how  have  we  to  proceed  in  order 
to  fix  incontrovertibly  the  epochs  of  all  the  aforesaid  consul¬ 
ates  ? 

First,  it  would  be  foolish  to  presume  ancient  authors,  who 
mention  the  reigning-times  of  the  emperors,  thqir  ages,  birth- 
years  and  the  like,  to  be  infallible  authorities.  For  these 
Greek  and  Roman  historians  do  not  agree  with,  but  contra¬ 
dict,  each  other  in  numberless  instances,  either  because  they 
were  misled  by  the  mistakes  of  their  predecessors,  or  made 
erroneous  calculations,  or  else  their  works  have  been  corrupt¬ 
ed  by  subsequent  copiers.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  among 
modern  clironologers,  who  attempted  historically  to  reconcile 
such  contradictions,  a  continual  war  existed,  since  every 
critic  took  his  own  hypothesis  for  mathematical  certainty. 

A  still  greater  absurdity  is  maintaining  the  chronology  of 
the  emperors  from  Csesar  to  Titus  to  be  already  fixed  by  the 
catalogues  of  consuls  mentioned  by  later  Roman  and  Greek 
historians.  The  Fasti  Capitolini,  it  is  true,  deserve  the 
greatest  confidence,  because  they  were  taken  from  the  Anna- 
les  Maximi,  agree  throughout  with  Livy,  and,  being  cut  in 
stone,  could  not  be  altered.  But  they  extend  only  to  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  and  the  question  is  still,  with  what  year 
this  series  of  consuls  had  begun  to  rule.  As  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  consular  Fasti,  however,  they  contain  great  incongrui¬ 
ties.  For,  if  we  compare  the  list  of  the  consuls  of  Idatius, 
upon  which  Petavius’  Doctrina  Temporum  relies,  with  the 
ehro nograph er  of  the  year  354  A.  D.,  Chronicon  Paschale, 
Syncellus,  Eusebius,  Diador,  Dio,  Eutrop,  Sueton,  Tacitus, 
&c.,  we  meet  with  consuls,  omitted  by  some  authors,  or  even 
transferred  to  other  years.  This  phenomenon  proves  that 
certain  chronographers  after  Tiberius  mixed  with  the  con- 
sules  Ordinarii,  consules  suffecti,  or  extraordinarii,  who,  since 
they  did  not  rule  a  whole  year,  were  omitted  by  other  au¬ 
thors.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  emperors  very  often 
entered  their  consulates,  but  resigned  a  few  days  after  for 
the  benefit  of  their  friends,  then  called  Coss.  suffecti,  or  ex¬ 
traordinarii.  In  such  cases,  coeval  chronographers  had  a  right 
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to  mention  not  only  coss.  ordinarii,  but  also  coss.  suffecti. 
In  short,  as  the  lists  of  the  consuls  between  Tiberius  and  Ti¬ 
tus,  delivered  by  ancient  historians,  differ,  in  several  instan¬ 
ces,  from  each  other,  we  have  to  look  for  other  helps,  in  order 
to  establish  a  true  chronology  of  the  first  Roman  Emperors. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  ones : 

1.  Roman  inscriptions  and  imperial  decrees ,  because  they 
mention,  very  often,  both  successive  consulates  and  successive 
years  of  the  emperors.  They  are  to  be  found  in  Gr liter’s  The¬ 
saurus,  and  similar  works.  Of  equal  importance  are  the  coins 
of  the  emperors,  represented  in  Eckhel’s  Doctrina  ETimorum, 
and  similar  works. 

2.  The  Olympian  games.  As  these  were  regularly  repeated 
every  four  years,  a  few  days  prior  to  the  summer  solstice,  and 
as  Livy  and  other  historians  mention  many  consulates  during 
which  the  same  games  were  celebrated,  it  is  evident  that  such 
consuls  must  be  referred  to  the  very  years  of  Olympian 
games.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  Petavius’  series  of 
consulates  contained,  in  any  place,  five  consuls  for  one  Olym¬ 
piad  of  four  years,  it  would  be  evident  that  one  of  these  con¬ 
suls  must  have  been  a  cos.  suffectus.  As  to  the  years  of 
Olympian  games,  they  are  mathematically  fixed.  For  the 
Olympian  double-altars,  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympian  era,  represent  the  planetary  configuration  observed 
at  that  time ;  and  from  this  astronomical  monument  we 
learn  that  the  Olympian  games  were  celebrated,  before  Christ, 
in  those  years  which,  being  divided  by  four,  leave  a  remain¬ 
der  of  one,  but,  after  Christ,  in  such  ones  as  give  a  remainder 
of  three  years,  e.  g.,  A.  D.  3.  See  Seyffarth’s  Berichtigungen 
der  alten  Geschichte,  p.  230. 

3.  Solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  •  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
eclipses  are  not  visible  every  year  at  the  same  places  of  the 
globe,  and  therefore  a  solar  or  lunar  eclipse,  observed  in  Italy 
or  Greece,  during  a  certain  consulate,  commonly  determines 
the  year  of  the  consul.  The  most  important  eclipses,  how¬ 
ever,  are  total  ones  ;  further  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  the  moon 
noticed  within  fifteen  days,  particularly  those,  the  hour  of 
which  is  attested  by  ancient  observers ;  because  eclipses  of 
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such  character  can  not  return  but  after  many  years.  As  it  is 
not  everybody’s  faculty  to  calculate  ecliptic  new  and  full- 
moons,  we  owe  great  thanks  to  the  astronomer  Pingre  for  his 
calculations  of  all  eclipses  visible  in  the  old  world  from  2000 
B.  C.,  to  1000  A.  D.  (Histoire  de  l’Academ.  des  Inscr.  1786, 
T.  XLII.  p.  78  ;  and  Art  de  Verifier  les  dates  1818,  Vol.  I. 
p.  243 — 400).  These  catalogues,  then  contain  all  eclipses 
mentioned  by  ancient  historians,  especially  those  of  Greek 
and  Roman  authors.  The  latter  eclipses,  accompanied  with 
the  proper  testimonies  of  the  classics,  have  been  calculated, 
according  to  new  corrections  of  our  Lunar  Tables,  in  Seebode, 
Jahn,  and  Klotz  Archiv.  f.  Philol.  1848,  p.  586. ;  e.  y.,  on  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1851,  it  was  shown 
that  the  longitude  of  the  lunar  nodes,  upon  which  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  eclipses  depends,  must,  on  all  ancient  eclipses,  have 
been  a  little  shorter  than  stated  in  our  tables  of  the  moon. 
This  mistake  originated  from  Ptolemseus,  the  author  of  the 
first  Lunar  Tables,  who,  being  destitute  of  very  old  observa¬ 
tions,  failed  to  determine  the  true  secular  motion  of  the  lunar 
nodes.  The  oldest  eclipse  now  known,  being  700  years  older 
than  the  oldest  Chinese  one,  and  2000  years  older  than  Ptol- 
emseus’  oldest  eclipses,  is  that  observed  in  Egypt,  July  20th, 
2780  B.  C.  This  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  Canicular  period  of  1461  vague  Egyptian 
years,  and  also  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  Apis-period,  of  25 
Egyptian  years  of  365  days.  It  was  symbolized  for  all  future 
times  by  the  black  Apis-bull,  with  a  white  crescent  on  its 
side.  This  Apis  signified,  as  is  known,  the  moon  ;  its  cres¬ 
cent  was  the  part  of  the  moon  not  covered  by  the  shade  of 
the  earth  in  2780  B.  C.,  July  20th,  and  the  black  color  of  the 
Apis  meant  the  then  darkened  part  of  the  moon.  Moreover, 
this  Apis-period  consisted  of  25  Egyptian  years,  because  a 
new  moon  returned  on  the  same  first  day  of  the  year  (the  1st 
of  Thoth),  after  periods  of  25  Egyptian  years  ;  i.  e .,  Apis-per¬ 
iods.  From  this  very  old  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  several 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  observed  in  Greece  and  Italy,  the 
aforesaid  correction  of  the  secular  motion  of  the  lunar  nodes, 
and  what  is  connected  with  it,  was  derived.  A  similar  cor- 
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rection  of  our  Lunar  Tables  was,  many  years  since,  proposed 
by  the  astronomer  Voiron,  in  spite  of  Ptolemseus’  eclijDses.  For 
this  reason  we  shall  below,  in  mentioning  an  eclipse,  specify 
the  corrected  place  of  the  lunar  node,  as  often  as  necessary. 

4.  Transits  of  Mercury  across  the  disc  of  the  Sun.  It  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  at  least  since  2554  B.  C.,  that  as  often  as  Mer¬ 
cury,  in  approaching  the  sun,  appeared  near  the  ecliptic,  it 
must  go  over  the  disc  of  the  sun.  This  remarkable  phenome¬ 
non  was  signified  by  the  myth  of  the  birth  of  Phoenix,  who,  on 
Egyptian  astronomical  monuments,  represents  Mercury.  This 
Phoenix  is  said  to  have,  after  certain  intervals,  burned  himself 
up  in  the  city  of  the  sun  (7ro/\z?  yXiov),  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
disc  of  the  sun.  The  ancient  authors  mention  many  consul¬ 
ates  and  certain  years  off  he  emperors,  in  the  course  of  which 
that  phenomenon  took  place.  A  catalogue  of  the  ancient  re¬ 
appearances  of  the  Phoenix,  accompanied  with  their  compu¬ 
tations,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Zeitschrift  cl.  Deut.  Morg.  Gesell. 
1849,  p.  93.  As  transits  of  Mercury  across  the  disc  of  the 
sun  return  commonly  after  thirteen  years,  and  never  within 
two  or  three  years ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  years  of  consuls 
and  emperors,  during  which  a  passage  of  Mercury  happened, 
are  mathematically  fixed. 

5.  Planetary  configurations.  The  ancients  have,  from  time 
immemorial,  been  in  the  habit  of  making  and  recording 
astronomical  observations  on  the  seven  planets,  visible  by  the 
the  naked  eye,  particularly  on  occasion  of  remarkable  events 
of  history.  In  such  cases,  ancient  astronomers  stated  with 
what  Signs  and  smaller  parts  of  the  Zodiac  each  of  the  seven 
planets  stood  in  conjunction.  Such  statements  are  the  Lee- 
tisternia  of  the  Romans,  the  tepal  xhivai  of  the  Greek,  the 
Roman  Arse,  referring  to  the  birth-years  of  emperors.  As  no 
planetary  configuration  of  this  description  can,  within  a  per¬ 
iod  of  2146  years,  return  twice,  all  epochs  of  history,  linked 
to  planetary  configurations,  are  incontrovertibly  determined. 
The  most  important  planetary  configurations  of  old,  explained 
and  calculated,  may  be  seen  in  SeyfFarth’s  “Berichtigungen 
der  alten  Geschichte,  Leipzig  1855,  p.  26,  202 .” 

6.  The  lunar  months  of  the  Romans  did  not  begin  with  the- 
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same  days  on  which  the  moon  joined  the  sun,  hut  with  the 
evening  on  which  a  crescent  appeared  after  sunset;  conse¬ 
quently  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  subsequent  to  the 
true  new  moon.  In  conformity  to  this  rule  the  Greeks  also 
commenced  their  lunar  months,  according  to  which  they  cel 
ebrated  all  festivals  in  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

7.  The  solar  calendar  of  the  Greeks ,  designated  for  civil  and 
common  life,  consisted  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each, 
with  five,  and  in  leap-years,  with  six  additional  days.  This 
tropic  calendar  was  discovered  by  Holma  (Chronologie  de 
Ptolemee,  p.  40)  in  an  old  manuscript  which  compares  the 
Greek,  namely,  the  Attic  and  Macedonian  months,  with  the 
Julian  year,  as  follows : 


Attic  Months. 

Macedonian  Months. 

Julian  Calendar. 

Gamelion. 

Apelleeus. 

4th  December. 

Anthesterion. 

AudyiiEeus. 

3d  January. 

Elaphebolion. 

Peritius. 

2d  February. 

Munythion. 

Dystrus. 

4th  March. 

Thargelion. 

Xanthicus. 

3d  April. 

Skirophorion. 

Artemisius. 

3d  May. 

Hecatombrean. 

Daesius. 

2d  June. 

Metageitrion. 

Panemus. 

2d  July. 

Boedromion. 

Lous. 

1st  August. 

Pyanepsion. 

Gorpipeus. 

31st  August. 

Maemakterion. 

Hyperberetseus. 

30th  September. 

Poseideon. 

Dius. 

• 

30th  October. 

5  (6)  Epagomenoi. 

5  (6)  Epagomenoi. 

29  th  Xovember. 

This  solar  calendar  is  proved  by  numberless  inscriptions 
and  passages  of  ancient  authors,  to  have  been  that  of  common 
life  in  Attica,  Macedonia,  and  other  countries.  See  Seyff- 
arth’s  “Berichtegungen  der  Geschichte,  p.  20.  Thus,  e.  g ., 
the  classics  report  that  428  B.  C.  a  new-moon  occurred  on  the 
13th  day  of  Skirophorion  (15th  May).  In  420  B.  C.  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  was  observed,  on  the  16th  Anthesterion 
(18th  Jan.),  as  Thuc.  V.  2,  Aristopli.  Xubes  581,  with  the 
Scholiast,  testify.  As,  then,  Roman  history  veiy  often  men¬ 
tions  certain  days  of  Macedonian  months  coinciding  with 
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Saturdays,  the  solar  calendar  of  the  Greeks  obviously  be¬ 
longs  to  the  class  of  important  aids  of  chronology. 

8.  The  solar  calendar  of  the  Hebrews.  Many  passages  of  the 
Old  and  Hew  Testaments,  and  especially  of  the  older  Rabbis, 
demonstrate  that  the  Hebrews,  prior  to  the  destruction  ot 
Jerusalem  (A.  D.  71),  used  solar  months,  which  Josephus  con¬ 
stantly  parallels  with  the  solar  months  of  the  Macedonians. 
From  this  same  authority,  however,  and  from  Philo,  arid  Hag- 
gai,  and  St.  Luke,  we  learn  that  the  Hebrews  had  two  distinct 
tropical  years,  an  ecclesiastical  and  a  civil  one,  the  latter  termed 
Minjan  shtaroth.  The  former  regulated  the  high  feasts,  the 
latter  belonged  to  common  life.  Hence  the  Hebrews  had  two 
new-year’s  days,  to  be  regarded  Sabbaths ;  and  this  is  evinced 
by  St.  Luke,  6:1;  for  there  he  narrates  that  the  discples 
plucked  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  (T  a  (3  ft  Jr  eg  SevrepOTtpcbrcp 
(the  English  translation :  “On  the  second  Sabbath  after  the 
first,”  is  indistinct,  and  ought  to  be  thus :  On  the  second-first 
Sabbath,  viz.  of  the  year).  As,  then,  the  first  ripe  sheaves 
were  offered  in  the  temple  on  the  14th  day  of  the  first  month, 
Hisan,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  year,  i.  e.,  on  the  day  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  Passover,  that  SaJbbaton  denteropro - 
ton  must  have  been  a  later  first  day  of  the  first  month  Hisan, 
according  to  the  civil  year.  This  presumption  is  supported 
by  Josephus,  who  does  not  only  distinguish  the  ecclesiastical 
from  the  civil  year,  but  says  also  that  the  ecclesiastical 
months  began  in  the  midst  of  the  preceding  civil  month* 
Eor  he  makes  a  difference  between  simple  dates  and  dates 
xara  o'£/L ]r?]v,  of  which  the  former  obviously  refer  to  the 
civil  year,  because  he  parallels  them  with  the  civil  months  of 
the  Greeks.  As  often,  however,  as  Josephus  specifies  days  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year,  he  adds  the  words  Kara  ffsX rjvrjv,  i.  e., 
subsequent  to  the  midst  of  the  preceding  civil  month.  For 
ge\ yri]  signifies,  very  often,  the  full  moon  of  the  month,  viz. 
the  midst  of  the  solar  month.  Accordingly,  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  months  of  the  Hebrews  must  have  commenced  fifteen 
days  later  than  the  civil  ones  did ;  while  the  civil  months  be- 
Vol.  II.  Ho.  1.  8 
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gan  on  the  17th  day  of  the  synonymous  ecclesiastical  month. 
The  same  difference  of  both  Hebrew  years  we  infer  from  Hag- 
gai  (2:1,  2),  who  states  that  the  24th  of  the  sixth,  coincided 
with  the  11th  (not  21  at)  day  of  the  seventh  month.  Finally, 
the  custom  of  the  modern  Jews,  who  hallow  the  17th  day  of 
Nisan,of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  like  a  Sabbath,  in  accordance 
with  the  Pentateuch  (Hum.  29  : 1),  demonstates  that  the  Sab- 
baton  Deuteroproton  was  the  17th  day  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Nisan,  the  1st  Nisan  of  the  civil  year,  that  consequently  the 
months  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  commenced,  as  Josephus 
witnesses,  in  the  middle  (aehgvrj)  of  the  civil  months*  Upon 
this  ground-work  and  similar  traditions  of  old  is  based  the 
following  scheme  of  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  solar-years 
of  the  Hebrews,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 


Ecclesiastical  Year.  Civil  Year.  Julian  Year. 

Nisan . 6th  March. 

17th  Nisan . Nisan . 22d  March. 

Ijar .  15th  Nisan . 5th  April. 

Ijar . 21st  April. 

Si  van . 5  th  May. 

Sivan . 21st  May. 

Thammus . 4th  June. 

Thammus . 20th  June. 

Ab . 4th  July. 

Ab . 20th  July. 

Elul . 3d  August. 

Elul . 19th  August. 

Tishri . 2d  September. 

Tishri . 18th  September. 

Marcheshvan . 2d  October. 

Marcheshvan . 18th  October. 

Kislev . 1st  November. 

Kislev . 17th  November. 

Tebeth . 1st  December. 

Tebeth . 17th  December. 

Shebat . 31st  December. 

Shebat . 16th  January. 
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Ecclasiastical  Year.  Civil  Year.  Julian  Year. 

Adar . 29th  January. 

Adar . 14th  February. 

5  (6)  additional 

days . . 1st  March. 


5(6)additional  days.. .17th  March. 

But,  it  is  asked,  how  can  it  he  demonstrated  that  the  He-  . 
brew  solar  months  of  both  classes  corresponded  with  the 
joined  days  of  the  Julian  year?  So  far  as  the  ecclesiastical 
calendar  is  concerned,  its  correctness  is  ascertained  by  the 
only  astronomical  fact  that  Dionysius  Areopagita,  whilst 
travelling  in  Ethiopia,  observed,  on  the  14th  day  of  Hisan, 
A.  D.  88,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  occurred  A.  D.  33, 
March  19th.  This  eclipse,  by  the  way,  was  invisible  in  Pal¬ 
estine.  Further,  St.  Matthew  28  :  1,  and  the  other  evangel¬ 
ists,  inform  us  that  A.  D.  33,  the  17th  day  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Hisan  was  a  Sunday,  and  the  22d  March,  of  the  same  year, 
i.  e .,  Hisan  17th,  was  a  Sunday.  Besides,  Josephus  and  the 
Maccabees  report  that  some  feasts  coincided  with  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  and  the  corresponding  Julian  days  were,  indeed, 
in  the  same  years,  the  same  days  of  the  week.  As  to  the  He¬ 
brew  civil  year,  it  corresponds,  to  the  very  day,  with  the  year 
of  the  Arabians,  the  descendants  of  the  Hebrews,  (Ideler, 
Chronol.  I.  437).  The  same  months  adopted  by  the  Syrians, 
the  neighbors  of  the  Hebrews,  began  with  the  same  Julian 
days,  excepting  a  difference  of  twelve  hours  only.  The  same 
Hebrew  months,  in  Ascalon  and  Gaza,  contained  thirty  days 
each,  with  five  additional  days ;  but  they  commenced  in  As¬ 
calon  just  thirty  days,  and  in  Gaza  five  days,  later,  because  of 
an  intercalated  month,  and  a  removal  of  the  five  intercalary 
days.  As,  then,  Roman  history  mentions  several  Hebrew 
days,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  referring  to  Saturdays  and 
other  days  of  the  week,  and  as  coincidences  of  this  kind  re¬ 
turn  first  after  twenty-eight  years,  the  solar  calendars  of  the 
Hebrews  rank  with  the  most  valuable  materials  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  correct  chronology  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

The  aforesaid  auxiliaries,  viz.  the  Roman  inscriptions  and 
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coins,  the  Olympian  games,  solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  transits 
of  Mercury,  planetary  configurations,  the  solar  calendars  of 
the  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  will  suffice  for  our  purpose;  and  it 
would  he  superfluous  to  have  recourse  to  other  aids,  e.  g .,  the 
Isthmia  and  Xemea,  the  sabbatical  years  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
coins  of  many  oriental  cities,  and  the  like.  AVe  proceed  now 
.  to  our  object. 

1.  The  foundation  of  Rome ,  the  epoch  on  which  the  FEra 
urbis  conditae,  and  the  Fasti  consulares,  and  the  whole  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  first  emperors  depend,  was,  by  Petavius,  refer¬ 
red  to  the  spring  of  the  year  753  B.  C.  This  statement,  how~- 
ever,  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  blunders  of  this  unhappy 
Jesuit.  For  all  Roman  antiquitiy  maintains  that,  in  the 
spring,  during  the  building  of  Rome,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
occurred  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  bein£ 
observed  also  in  Asia  Minor.  Such  an  eclipse  took  place 
only  in  752  B.  C.,  on  the  25th  of  May,  16h.  P.  T.;  it  coincid¬ 
ed,  according  to  the  abovementioned  corrections  of  the  actual 
Lunar  Tables,  with  the  said  hours.  As  no  eclipse  of  this  de¬ 
scription  occurred  in  the  preceding  year  during  the  spring, 
the  epocha  urbis  conditae  is  incontrovertibly  fixed.  More¬ 
over,  this  result  is  mathematically  confirmed  by  a  planetary 
configuration  referred  to  by  Tarutius.  Solinus  (Polyh.  1. 18) 
says  in  accordance  with  Plutarch  :  Romulus  fundamenta  mu- 
rorum  jecit,  XVIII.  natus  annos,  XI.  Kal.  Majas  hora  post 
secundam  ante  tertiam  plenam,  sicut  L.  Tarutius  prodidit, 
mathematicorum  nobilissimus,  Jove  in  Piscibus,  Saturno, 
Venere,  Mercurio  in  Scorpione,  Sole  in  Tauro,  Luna  in  Libra 
constitutis.  This  planetary  configuration  did  not  occur  in 
753,  but  752  B.  C.,  April  26th.  In  recomputing  these  places 
of  the  planets,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  ancients,  as 
Fimicus  informs  us,  referred  smaller  planets  occupying  the 
same  signs  with  greater  ones,  to  the  signs  presided  over  by  the 
same  planetary  god,  who  was  the  president  of  the  Decuria 
occupied  by  the  planet  on  the  day  of  the  observation.  There¬ 
fore,  we  see  here  the  moon  placed  in  Libra,  because  it  stood 
in  a  Decuria  of  Venus;  and  Libra  was  presided  over  by  the 
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same  planet.  At  that  time,  also,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury 
occupied,  together  with  J upiter,  the  Decuria  of  Mars,  where¬ 
fore  the  former  three  were  referred  to  Scorpio,  presided  over 
by  Mars,  in  order  to  indicate  that  Mars,  Venus  and  Mercury 
stood  in  a  Decuria  of  the  planetary  god  Mars.  As,  then,  the 
foundation  of  Rome  comes  down  by  one  year,  all  following 
events  of  Roman  history  must  also  move  down,  of  course, 
one  year.  This  is,  in  the  next  place,  demonstrated  by, 

2.  Cicero's  Consulate.  The  eye-witness  says  (De  Consul.  5. 
II.  17):  Ferme  dirum  in  tempus  cecidere  Latinee,  cum  claram 
speciem  concreto  lumine  Luna  abdidit  et  subito  stellanti 
nocte  peremta  est.  This  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  happened, 
as  Cicero  adds,  whilst  the  “Mons  Albanus  was  already  cover¬ 
ed  with  snow,”  consequently  in  the  later  autumn.  Such  an 
eclipse  occurred  only  in  62  B.  C.,  Oct.  27th  71i.  30'  P.  T.,  and 
not  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Ferine  Latinae  were  performed 
in  January  of  the  Roman  moon-year,  which  began,  at  that 
time,  about  two  months  prior  to  the  Julian  January.  For, 
the  last  Roman  moon-year,  the  so-called  annus  confusionis  of 
four  hundred  and  forty-five  days,  that  is  to  say,  of  fifteen  lu¬ 
nar  months,  commenced,  in  43  B.  C.,  with  October  13th,  con¬ 
sequently  almost  three  months  previous  to  the  Julian  Janu¬ 
ary.  Hence  it  follows  that  these  Feriae  Latinae  took  place  in 
the  month  of  October,  and  that  Cicero  entered  his  consulate 
on  15th  October  62  B.  C.,  viz.  the  new  moon  of  the  lunar 
month  January.  Petavius,  however,  having  antedated  the 
foundation  of  Rome  by  one  year,  must,  of  course,  place  Cic¬ 
ero's  consulate  out  of  62  in  63  B.  C.  But,  alas,  in  63  B.  C. 
no  eclipse  of  the  moon  happened  in  autumn.  What  then  ? 
Petavius  took  recourse  to  the  lunar  eclipse  in  63  B.  C.,  May 
2d,  and  prudently  concealed  Cicero’s  testimony  that,  at  that 
tinye,  the  Mons  Albanus  was  already  covered  with  snow.  In 
this  way  Petavius  and  his  followers  have  misled  the  learned 
world  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

We  proceed  now  to  a  much  more  striking  argument, 
namely, 

3.  Caesar  s  passage  over  the  Rubicon.  This  passage,  effected 
in  January,  was  by  Petavius,  consistently  with  his  theory, 
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assigned  to  the  year  48  B.  C.  In  so  doing,  however,  he  con¬ 
cealed  again  that,  in  the  course  of  this  very  same  January, 
a  total  eclispe  of  the  sun,  and  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon 
were  seen  in  Italy,  as  Lucan  (Phars.  I.  535),  Petronius  (Sat.  c. 
122  v.  1 24),  and  Dio  Cassius  (XLI.  14,  p.  692)  report.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  in  48  B.  C.,  neither  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  nor  an  ecliptic 
full-moon  happened  in  January  within  fifteen  days,  and  as 
this  rare  phenomenon  occurred  only  in  47  B.  C.,  it  is  evident 
also  that  the  consuls  of  that  year,  viz.,  Marcellus  and  Lentu- 
lus,  do  not  belong  to  the  year  48,  but  47  B.  C.  That  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place  on  January  3d,  21h.  30'  P.  T. 
(£Scorr.  11°  east),  and  that  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  Jan¬ 
uary  18th,  9h.  30'  P.  T.  (^corr.  3°  west)  in  the  year  47 
B.  C.  only. 

These  four  mathematical  facts,  the  solar  eclipse  in  the  first 
year  of  Rome,  the  planetary  configuration  referring  to  the  same 
year,  752  B.  C.,  the  ecliptic  full-moon  during  Cicero’s  consulate 
62  B.  C.,  and  the  total  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  in 
47  B.  C.,  will  suffice  to  convince  every  one  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Rome,  and  all  consuls  down  to  Caesar’s  passage  over  the 
Rubicon,  are  antedated  by  one  year  in  Petavius’  chronology. 
It  would  be  tedious  and  superfluous  to  accumulate  a  hundred 
similar  proofs,  e.  y.,  the  Lectisternium  (planetary  configura¬ 
tion)  under  the  Tribuni  Augurinus  and  Pompejus  (Liv.  Y.  13), 
and  the  consuls  G-eminus  and  Flaminius  (Liv.  XXII.  10),  the 
transit  of  Mercury  under  Brutus  and  Barbula,  the  conquest 
of  the  Hebrew  Temple  by  Pompejus,  during  Cicero’s  consul¬ 
ate,  on  the  10th  day  of  the  month  Tishri,  a  Saturday ,  and  all 
the  solar  and  lunar  eclipses  intervening  between  the  years 
772  and  47  B.  C.  All  these  mathematical  arguments  concur 
in  demonstrating  that  all  events  of  Roman  history,  down  to 
Caesar’s  passage  over  the  Rubicon  in  47  B.  C.,  have  to  move 
down  by  one  year.  We  come  now  to  the  worst  blunder  of 
Petavius,  concerning  the  year  of  Caesar's  assassination. 

4.  Caesar  died ,  according  to  Petavius,  five  years  and  three 
months  after  his  passage  over  the  Rubicon.  And  yet  Jose¬ 
phus,  Plutarch,  Cassidor,  Eusebius,  and  others,  assign  him  a 
reign  of  six  years  and  three  months.  Supposing  Petavius’ 
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calculation  to  be  correct,  we  would  have  to  accept  the  absurd¬ 
ity,  that  during  Caesar’s  last  year  two  Magistri  equitum,  viz., 
Lepidus  and  Antoni  us,  ruled  simultaneously.  As,  then,  Cae¬ 
sar  did  not  in  48,  but  47  B.  C.,  march  against  Rome,  and  as 
he  is  declared  to  have  ruled  not  five,  but  six  years,  the  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  he  must  have  died  in  41  B.  C.,  two  years  later 
than  Petavius  has  made  the  learned  world  believe.  This  con¬ 
clusion  will  be  placed  beyond  any  question  by  the  following 
astronomical  and  historical  certainties. 

First,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Julian  Calendar  was  intro¬ 
duced  three  months  and  fifteen  days  prior  to  Caesar’s  assassi¬ 
nation,  perpetrated  on  the  15th  of  March,  consequently  seven 
days  after  the  winter  solstice.  The  first  Julian  January  com¬ 
menced  with  a  new  moon,  as  Macrobius  expressly  says  (Sat. 
I.  14),  and  this  report  is  confirmed  by  the  Julian  coins, 
struck  at  the  same  time,  and  for  that  purpose.  These  coins, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Eckhel’s  Doctrina  Xumorum,  represent  the 
crescent  visible  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  Julian  year.  As, 
then,  during  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  only  one  new-moon 
coincides  with  January  1st,  and  only  in  51  B.  C.  a  crescent 
was  visible  on  the  beginning  of  January,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Julian  Calendar  was  introduced,  and  that  Caesar  died  not  in 
43,  but  41  B.  C.  According  to  Petavius  and  his  followers, 
the  Julian  Calendar  commenced  in  43  B.  C.,  twenty-two  days 
prior  to  the  new-moon,  and,  hence,  Macrobius  and  the  coins 
cannot  be  correct. 

Further,  the  last  lunar  year  of  the  Romans  contained,  as  is 
known,  four  hundred  and  forty-five  days,  that  is  to  say,  fif¬ 
teen  lunar  months ;  wherefore  its  first  day  must  have  been 
October  13th,  being  the  four  hundred  and  forty-fifth  day 
prior  to  the  1st  of  January  of  the  first  Julian  year.  Asy 
then,  the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  beginning  their  lunar 
months  and  years  with  new-moons,  and  as  only  in  43  B.  C. 
a  crescent  appeared  on  October  13th,  it  is  evident,  again,  that 
Caesar  died,  not  in  43,  but  41  B.  C.,  because  of  the  last  lunar 
year  beginning  with  October  13th,  48  B.  C.  For  only  this 
year  the  conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  sun  happened  on 
October  11th,  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  night,  and,  on  October 
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13th,  the  new  crescent  was  visible  after  sunset.  Petavius’ 
chronology,  referring  the  same  lunar  year  to  45  13.  C.,  makes 
it  appear  that  the  Romans  commenced  their  lunar  months 
twenty-two  days  previous  to  the  new-moons.  Is  not  this  mar¬ 
velous  ! 

Moreover,  Ovid  (Met.  XY.  789)  reports  that  about  the  day 
of  Caesar’s  assassination  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred. 
Indeed  this  happened  only  one  day  previous  to  Caesar’s  death, 
viz,,  on  March  13th,  41  B.  C.  As  in  43  B.  C.  no  lunar  eclipse 
was  possible  about  the  15th  of  March,  Ovid,  Petavius  says, 
deserves  no  confidence,  because  he  was  a  poet  and  an  amateur 
of  myths. 

Furthermore,  Plutarch,  (Caes.  63),  Julius  Obsequus  (c.  127), 
Sueton  (Caes.  81),  and  Dio  (XLIV.  17)  relate  that  on  the  night 
preceding  Caesar’s  assassination,  on  the  15th  of  March,  Calpur- 
nia,  Caesar’s  wife,  was  awakened  by  the  light  of  the  full-moon. 
The  latter  happened  on  the  13th  of  March,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  41  B.  C.,  consequently  the  still  full-orbed  moon  rose,  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  later,  about  eight  o’clock,  and  so  it  could,  about 
midnight,  awaken  Calpurnia.  In  the  year  43  B.  C.,  to  which 
Petavius  points  us,  the  moon  rose  about  day-break,  and,  being 
crescent-shaped,  could  not  awaken  anybody  at  midnight.  The 
whole  story,  Petavius  means,  was  a  childish  tale  repeated  by 
the  foolish  historians  Plutarch,  Obsequus,  Sueton  and  Dio. 

Still  further,  the  emperor  Augustus  says,  (Ancyran  Marble 
L.  I)  that,  subsequent  to  Caesar’s  assassination,  he  himself 
was  nineteen  years  old  (annos  undeviginta  natus).  As  he 
was  born  during  Cicero’s  consulate,  while  the  latter  delivered 
the  fourth  Catilinaria,  and  Capricorn  us  rose  heliacally,  i.  e.,  in 
61  B.  C.,  during  January  ;  Augustus  wTas  nineteen  years  old  in 
January  41  B.  C.  The  birth-year  of  Augustus,  61  B.  C.,  is 
mathematically  confirmed  by  the  Ara  Albani  representing 
the  planetary  configuration  referring  to  Augustus’  birth-day. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  Csesar  died,  not  in  43,  but 
41  B.  C.,  and  his  reign  lasted,  not  five  years  and  three  months, 
as  Petavius  and  his  adherents  imagined,  but  six  years  and 
three  months.  It  may  be  asked,  did  Augustus  not  know  his 
own  age,  while  celebrating  his  twentieth  birth-day  in  41  B.  C.? 
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Finally,  Cicero  mentions,  in  several  places,  (Epps,  ad  Att. 
15  :  5  and  29 ;  16  :  7)  that  the  Olympian  games  were  to  take 
place  a  few  months  after  Caesar’s  assassination,  viz.,  in  June. 
The  same  games  had  been  celebrated  during  the  consular  year 
of  Nero  and  Salinator,  as  Livy  (XXVII.  35,  XVIII.  7)  and 
Polybius  (XI.  5)  testify;  and  even  a  Roman  embassy  had 
been  sent  to  attend  them.  The  chronological  table,  in  the 
premises,  shows  that  those  consuls,  according  to  the  Fasti 
Capitolini,  Livy,  and  the  true  PEra  urbis  conditae,  ruled  from 
the  15th  of  March,  205  B.  C.,  to  March  15th,  204  B.  C. 
Consequently,  the  Olympian  games,  under  consideration,  were 
celebrated  in  the  month  of  June,  of  the  year  205  B.  C.,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  a  year  that,  being  divided  by  four,  leaves  the 
remainder  one.  The  fine  chronology  of  Petavius,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  teaches  that  these  consuls  reigned  since  the  15th  of 
March,  206  B.  C.,  and  that,  consequently,  the  Olympian 
game  belonged  to  such  years  as,  being  divided  by  four,  leave 
the  remainder  two.  But,  unfortunately,  this  stands  in  per¬ 
fect  opposition  to  the  fact  of  the  Olympian  games  being  held 
in  the  year  of  Caesar’s  death,  i.  e .,  according  to  Petavius,  in 
43  B.  C.  It  is  a  pity  that  Petavius  and  his  learned  advocates 
did  not  perceive  this  palpable  absurdity,  otherwise  they 
would,  probably,  have  ingeniously  and  sagaciously  demon¬ 
strated  that,  in  43  B.  C.,  the  Olympian  games  were,  for  some 
reason,  celebrated  after  a  period  of  three  years  only. 

Let  us  now  inquire  whether  all  other  Olympian  games, 
mentioned  in  Roman  history,  confirm  Caesar’s  death  in  41 
B.  C.,  or  not. 

The  first  Olympian  games  were  celebrated  during  the 
month  of  June,  in  the  year  777  B.  C.,  as  the  Olympian  Al¬ 
tars,  representing  the  planetary  configuration,  referring  to 
the  first  Olympian  year,  incontrovertibly  demonstrate.  (See 
Seyfiarth’s  Berichtigungen  der  alten  Geschichte,  etc.,  p.  230). 
This  year  777,  being  divided  by  four,  leaves  the  same  remain¬ 
der  one,  and  thus  confirms  the  epochs  of  the  said  consuls,  in 
205  B.  C.,  and  of  Caesar’s  death,  in  41  B.  C.  Further,  Plu¬ 
tarch  (Ant.  p.  942)  relates  that  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  as- 
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sisted  at  the  Olympian  games  in  the  course  of  Ahenobarbus 
and  Sosius’  consulate,  i.  e.,  in  29  B.  C.,  a  year  of  the  same 
character.  Again,  Josephus  (B.  J.  I.  21  :  8  ;  Ant.  XVI.  5  :  3) 
narrates  that  Herod,  the  first,  participated  in  the  Olympian 
games  in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign.  This  Herod  obtained 
the  crown  of  Palestine,  under  the  consulate  of  Calvinus  and 
Pollio  (37  B.  C.),  and,  after  that  time,  he  is  said  to  have 
reigned  thirty-seven  years  (Joseph.,  Ant.  XVII.  8  :  1).  The 
same  king,  by  the  help  of  Sosius,  conquered  Jerusalem  under 
the  coss.  Pulcher  and  Placcus  (35  B.  C.),  viz.,  on  the  10th  of 
Hyperberetaeus  (Sept.  11th),  a  Saturday  (Dio  XLIX.  22), 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  only  in  35  B.  C.,  the 
11th  day  of  September  was  a  Saturday.  After  that  year 
Herod  reigned  actually  thirty -five  years  (Jos.  Ant.  XIV.  16  : 
2 ;  XV.  1:2);  wherefore  he  must  have  died  in  the  year  0, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  year  subsequent  to  Christ’s  birth. 
These  reports  of  Josephus,  are  mathematically  placed  beyond 
question.  For  Herod  died  a  few  weeks  before  Easter  (20th 
of  March),  and  nearly  two  months  after  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  as  Josephus  states  (Ant.  XVII.  6  :  4).  That  eclipse, 
being  a  total  one,  occurred  in  the  year  0,  the  first  of  the  Dio¬ 
nysian  era,  on  the  9th  day  of  January,  llh.  30',  ^  3°  west, 
and  this  very  same  year  was  the  thirty-fifth  of  Herod’s  actual 
reign.  As,  then,  Herod  visited  the  Olympian  games  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  viz.,  during  the  year  9  B.  C.; 
the  same  games  occurred  again  in  a  year,  giving  the  remain¬ 
der  one.  Finally,  Philostratus  (V.  A.  VIII.  14 — 18)  informs 
us  that  Apollonius  was  present  at  the  Olympian  games  held 
under  the  consulate  of  Domitian  XVII.  and  FI.  Clemens, he., 
A.  D.  95.  Even  Petavius  refers  the  same  consuls  to  the  same 
year,  95  A.  D.,  since  his  chronology  is  correct  subsequent  to 
Vespasian’s  death.  As,  then,  the  Olympian  games  were  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  after  quadriennial  intervals,  the  simple  logi¬ 
cal  deduction  is,  that  the  games  took  place  as  well  in  95  A.  D., 
as  in  the  year  41  B.  C.,  that,  consequently,  Caesar  must  have 
died,  not  in  43,  but  two  years  later,  in  41  B.  C. 

It  would  be  easy  to  produce  a  hundred  similar  arguments, 
confirming  the  same  result,  but  the  seven  mentioned,  viz., 
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that  the  Olympian  games  were  celebrated  three  months  after 
Caesar’s  assassination  ;  that  the  latter  was  preceded  by  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  moon  ;  that  Oalpurnia  was,  during  the  previous 
night,  awakened  by  the  moon-light ;  that  the  emperor  Au¬ 
gustus  was,  at  the  same  time,  nineteen  years  old ;  that  Caesar 
ruled  six  years  and  three  months ;  that,  subsequent  to  his 
passage  over  the  Rubicon,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  a 
total  one  of  the  moon,  occurred  within  fifteen  days ;  that 
both  the  first  Julian  year,  and  the  last  lunar  year  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  commenced  with  new-moons ;  these  seven  undeniable 
facts,  we  say,  will  suffice  to  convince  every  man,  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  evidence,  of  the  truth  that  Petavius,  and  his 
deceived  adherents,  have  antedated  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
and  all  subsequent  events  of  Roman  history,  down  to  Ceesar, 
by  one  year,  and  Caesar’s  death  by  even  two  entire  years. 

These  results  are,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  mere  opinions,  or 
unfounded  suppositions,  but  truths,  which  no  man  on  earth, 
is  able  to  strike  out  of  the  book  of  history,  or  prove  to  be 
unworthy  of  confidence.  What  then  ?  Since  Caesar’s  death 
moves  down  by  two  years,  we  should  put  forward  also,  all 
the  following  emperors  and  consuls  by  two  years.  But  this, 
Roman  history,  beginning  with  Titus  (A.  D.  80)  forbids,  be- 
cause,  subsequent  to  Vespasian’s  death,  all  eclipses  coincide 
with  the  years  fixed  by  Petavius.  Therefore,  the  only  expe¬ 
dient  is,  to  presume  that  Petavius  inserted  consules  suffecti 
between  Caesar’s  death  and  Titus,  and  that  he  prolonged  the 
reigns  of  the  intervening  emperors  by  two  years*  The  ques¬ 
tion  then  is :  Which  are  they  ?  Had  Petavius,  or  his  adher¬ 
ents,  taken  the  little  trouble  to  examine  Ronaan  inscriptions, 
which  are  much  more  reliable  than  Idatius  and  similar  cliro- 
nographers  of  later  times,  they  would,  have  easily  discovered 
those  wrongly  inserted  consuls,  and  no  Doctrina  Tempo- 
rum,  as  it  is,  which,  concerning  both  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  does  not  contain  one  truthful  date,  prior  to  Titus, 
would  have  entered  the  world,  or,  at  least,  it  would  not  have 
caused  so  many  serious  errors,  as  it  has  done  during  these  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yea  13  Let  us  now  see  some  inscriptions. 

In  the  first  place,  we  meet  with  an  authentic  decree,  written 
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by  the  emperor  Claudius  (Josephus,  Ant.  XX.  1  :  2),  viz.: 
KXavdios  KaiGap  CeppavixoS  dypapxexyS  e£;ovsiaS  ro  nepn- 
rov  vnaros  an  ode  iy  jusr  os  ro  rerparov  *  *  iyacpg  npo 

reGGapoov  xaXarddov  I  ovXiov  tni  vnaroor  ' Povcpov  non  IIojjl- 
nrjiov  Eikavov.  This  document  clearly  demonstrates  that 
Claudius,  while  administering  his  fifth  Tribunitia  potestas ,  was 
already  coss.  design.  IV.  As  the  first  Trib.  pot.  of  Claudius 
had  begun  with  the  death  of  Caligula,  his  predecessor,  Janu¬ 
ary  24th,  his  fifth  Trib.  pot.  must  have  coincided  with  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  during  the  consulate  of  Quartinus  and 
Corvinus.  As,  moreover,  no  consul  was  designated  ear¬ 
lier  than  six  months  before  his  consulate,  beginning  with 
January  1st,  and  as  the  fifth  Trib.  pot.  commenced  twenty- 
four  days  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  the  consulate,  it  is 
evident  that  Claudius  must,  of  necessity,  have  entered  upon 
his  fourth  consulate  while  he  still  administered  his  fifth  Trib. 
pot.  But  what  has  Petavius  done?  He  has  introduced  the 
coss.  suff.,  Rufus  and  Silanus,  between  Quartinus  with  Corvi¬ 
nus,  and  Claudius  IV.  with  Vitellius  III.,  and  thus  inserted 
a  whole  year  between  tw7o  consulates  which,  as  our  decree 
proves,  were  immediately  successive.  According  to  this,  the 
Roman  consuls  must  have  been  elected,  not  six  months,  but 
one  year  and  six  months,  prior  to  their  entering  upon  office, 
and  the  Tribunithe  potestates  of  the  emperors,  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  one  year  only,  but  two  entire  years.  To  this,  however, 
the  objection  may  be  raised,  that  it  was  not  great  Petavius, 
but  little  Josephus,  who  fell  short,  or  that  the  nonsense  is  the 
fault  of  Josephus’  copiers.  Well  then,  we  may  produce  three 
other  inscriptions  refuting  Petavius.  G niter’s  Thesaurus 
(Xo.  39  and  p.  238.  Wolf  ad  Suet.  Xos.  2  and  3)  alleges  three 
inscriptions,  of  the  same  demonstrative  character,  of  which 
the  first  reads  thus  :  “T.  Claudius,  Drusi  f.,  Caesar  Augustus 
Germanicus,  Pont.  Max.,  Trib.  pot.  V.  Imp.  XI.  P.  p.,  Cos. 
des.  IIII.  etc.;  the  second  one:  Claudius  Cres.  Aug.  Germ.,  Pont. 
Max.,  Trib.  pot.  V.,  Imp.  X.,  P.  p.,  Cos.  des.  IIII.,  etc.;  the 
third:  T.  Claudius  Csesar  Aug.  Germ.,  P.  M.,  Trib.  pot.  V., 
Imp.  XI.,  P.  p.,  Cos.  IIII.,  etc.  The  former  two  monuments 
show  that  Claudius,  in  the  course  of  his  fifth  Trib.  pot.,  was 
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Cos.  des.  IV.,  and  that,  consequently,  he  must,  six  months 
after,  have  entered  upon  his  fourth  consulate.  The  last  in¬ 
scription  clearly  proves  that  Claudius,  in  the  same  year,  dur¬ 
ing  his  fifth  Trib.  pot.,  was  both  Cos.  desig.  IV.  and  Consul 
IV.  de  facto,  that,  consequently,  no  consuls  ordinarii,  with  a 
period  of  a  whole  year,  intervened  between  the  coss.  Quarti- 
nus  with  Corvinus  and  the  coss.  Claudius  IV.  with  Vitellius 
III.;  that,  finally,  Rufus  and  Silanus  must  have  been  consules 
extraordinarii,  i.  e.,  suffecti.  The  inference  is,  therefore,  that 
Claudius  did  not  reign  thirteen  years,  eight  months,  nine¬ 
teen  days,  as  Petavius  erroneously  holds,  but  twelve  years, 
eight  months,  nineteen  days  only ;  and  this  result  is  confirm¬ 
ed  by  Numismatics.  For,  no  coin  exists  referring  to  the 
imaginary  thirteenth  year  of  Claudius,  and  no  inscription, 
mentioning  this  thirteenth  year,  although  extending  to  nearly 
nine  months,  can  be  produced. 

Secondly ,  There  are  two  inscriptions  in  existence  (Gruter’s 
Thesaurus,  p.  270,  2.  248.  Eckhel  D.  N.  VI.,  p.  34),  which  de¬ 
monstrate  that  Vespasian  also  reigned  one  year  less  than  Pe¬ 
tavius  has  led  the  Christian  world  to  believe.  The  first  reads 
thus:  Imp.  Csesari  Vespasiano  Aug.,  Pontifici  maximo, 
Trib.  pot.  VIII.,  Imperat.  XVII.,  P.  p.,  Cos.  VIII.,  des.  IX., 
Censori,  etc.;  the  second:  Vespasiano  *  *  Pontifici  Max¬ 
imo  *  *  Trib.  pot.  *  *  Imper.  XVII.,  Cos.  VIII., 

design.  VIII.,  Conservatori,  etc.  Both  inscriptions,  then, 
witness  that  Vespasian,  being  Cos.  VIII.,  was  designated  for 
his  ninth  consulate ;  consequently,  since  no  consul  was  desig¬ 
nated  for  a  consulate  earlier  than  six  months  before  January 
1st,  Vespasian  must  have  administered  two  consecutive  con¬ 
sulates,  viz.,  his  8th  and  9th.  Nevertheless,  our  eminent 
chronologist  inserts,  between  these  consulates,  the  consuls 
Commodus  and  Priscus,  with  a  whole  year,  and,  in  so  doing 
has  antedated,  by  one  year,  all  the  preceding  consuls  and  em¬ 
perors.  Had  the  learned  Petavius  first  examined  Roman  in¬ 
scriptions,  he  would  have  easily  perceived  that  Commodus 
and  Priscus  belonged  4o  the  class  of  consules  suffecti.  Our 
inscriptions  prove,  at  the  same  time,  that  Vespasian  must 
have  reigned  one  year  less,  not  ten  years,  minus  seven  days, 
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but  nine  years,  minus  seven  days,  as  even  Eutropius  relates, 
and  the  coins  testify.  Although  that  imaginary  tenth  year 
of  Vespasian  comprehended  almost  twelve  entire  months,  no 
coin  or  inscription  exists  furnishing  evidence  of  Vespasian’s 
assumed  tenth  year’s  reign. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  consuls  and  years,  erroneously  in¬ 
serted  between  Caesar’s  death  and  Titus,  viz.,  Rufus  and  Si- 
lanus,  who  ruled  simultaneously  with  Quartinus  and  Corvinus, 
in  47  A.  C.,  and  Verus  with  Priscus,  whose  consulates  coin¬ 
cided  with  those  of  the  coss.  ordinarii,  Vespasianus  VIII.  and 
Titus  VI.  A.  D.  78. 

The  only  question,  now,  remaining  to  be  discussed,  is, 
whether  this  chronology,  based  upon  inscriptions,  is  confirmed 
or  refuted  by  astronomical  facts.  Eor,  as  the  classics  do  not 
agree  with  each  other  concerning  either  the  list  of  the  con- 
suls,  or  the  reigns  of  the  emperors,  their  ages,  birth-years, 
and  the  like,  we  must  again  recur  to  established  and  reliable 
certainties. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  self-evident  that,  since  Caesar  did  not 
die  in  48,  but  41,  B.  C.,  all  the  following  emperors  and  con¬ 
suls,  down  to  the  intruded  Rufus  and  Silanus,  A.  D.  47,  must 
also  come  down  by  two  years.  This  the  following  eight 
mathematical  facts  will  place  beyond  question. 

1.  The  Romans  witnessed  a  nearly  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
under  the  consuls  Lepidus  and  Plancus,  i.  e.,  40  B.  C.  (Dio 
Cass.  XL VII.,  c.  40,  p.  519,  Reim.:  6  r/Xio i  sX ayiGros  eyerero ). 
Such  an  eclipse  occurred  only  in  the  year  40  B.  C.,  July  30th, 
18h.  15'  P.  T.  ( ES  cor.  2°  east).  In  42  B.  C.,to  which  Petav- 
ius  referred  the  said  consuls,  no  solar  eclipse  at  all,  as  Pingre 
shows,  occurred. 

2.  During  the  consulate  of  Volesus  and  Magnus,  and  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  Augustus,  viz.,  A.  D.  7,  the  Romans  ob¬ 
served  a  small  eclipse  of  the  sun  (Dio  Cass.  LV.  22,  p.  390 : 
rod  t/Aiov  ti  £H\i7th),  namely,  February  5th,  23h.,  P.  T.  ( 
12°  east).  But,  during  the  year  5  A.  D.,  to  which  Petavius 
refers  these  consuls,  as  appears  from  the  corrected  longitude 
of  the  lunar  nodes,  no  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  visible  in  Rome. 

3.  About  the  day,  on  which  Augustus  died  (19th  August), 
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an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  as  Dio  (LYI.  29,  p.  472), 
Eusebius  (Chron.  int.  Hieron.,  p.  157 ;  Armen.,  p.  368),  and 
others,  tell  us.  Indeed,  A.  D.  16,  August  20th,  16h.  P.  T.,  a 
solar  eclipse  occurred  ;  but  A.  D.  14,  in  which  Petavius  places 
Augustus’  death,  no  eclipse  was  possible. 

4.  A  remarkable  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred,  visible  near 
Laybach,  in  Tyrol,  at  least  five  months  subsequent  to  Augus¬ 
tus’  death,  which  was,  according  to  Tacitus’  circumstantial 
description  (An.  I.  28),  the  evening  eclipse  of  A.  D.  17,  Jan¬ 
uary  30th,  8h.  P.  T.,  £2  5°  east,  and  by  no  means  that  of 
A.  D.  14,  Sept.  26th,  17h.  P.  T.,  which  took  place  in  the 
morning-twilight. 

5.  Sueton  (Claud.  2)  and  Dio  Cass.  (LIY.  32)  represent  that 
Claudius  was  born  within  the  consulate  of  Antonius  and 
Africanus,  i.  e.,  as  Petavius  imagined,  9  B.  C.  The  nativity 
of  Claudius,  however,  represented  on  two  imperial  Arae, 
places  these  consuls  two  years  later,  in  7  B.  C.  (See  Seyffarth, 
Berichtigungen,  pp.  243,  246.) 

6.  The  emperor  Caligula  was  born  under  the  consuls  Ger- 
manicus  Caesar  and  Capito  (Suet.  Cal.  8),  who  ruled,  according 
to  Petavius,  A.  D.  12.  The  Ara  Capitolina,  representing 
Caligula’s  nativity,  on  the  contrary,  puts  the  same  consuls 
two  years  later.  (Seyflarth,  Berichtigungen,  p.  224). 

7.  Phlegon,  cited  by  Malala  (Chron.  10),  Eusebius  (Chron. 
I.  p.  77  ;  II.  p.  202)  Syncellus  (p.  256  Yen.),  Paulus  Diaconus 
(p.  253  Bas.),  assure  us  that,  at  two  P.  M.,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  Tiberius,  who  ruled  in  Rome  since  Augustus’  depart¬ 
ure,  on  the  19th  of  August,  A.  D.  16,  consequently  during 
the  year  33  A.  D.,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  observed  at 
Ricsea,  in  Bithynia.  This  total  eclipse  occurred  only  A.  D. 
33,  September  1st,  in  the  morning  at  llh.  30'  P.  T.  ( t3  cor. 
5°  east).  As  in  A.  D.  31,  to  which  Petavius  referred  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  no  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  was 
possible  in  Bithynia,  we  obtain  another  irrefutable  argument 
demonstrating  that  Petavius’  infallibility  has  antedated  all 
emperors,  and  all  consuls,  from  J.  Caesar  to  Claudius,  by  two 
years.  Some  authors,  it  is  true,  refer  Phlegon’s  eclipse  to  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  01.  202,  4 ;  but  we  have  to  re- 
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member  that  the  nations  in  the  Orient  commenced,  as  the 
Egyptians  did,  the  years  of  the  Roman  emperors  with  the 
previous  new-years  day  of  the  country.  Add  to  this,  that 
during  the  third  year  of  Tiberius  and  the  consulate  of  Rufus 
and  Flaccus,  01.  199,  1,  Tiberius’  Quadriga  took  part  in  the 
Olympian  games  (Cramer  Anect.  p.  151  ;  Euseb.  Chron. 
Armen.  I.  159),  i.  e .,  A.  D.  19.  Consequently  Tiberius  and 
Augustus  must  have  ruled  two  years  later  than  Petavius 
taught. 

8.  Aurelius  Victor  (IV.  12)  tells  us  that,  in  the  year  IT.  C. 
800,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Claudius,  the  jubilee  of  Rome  was 
celebrated,  that  a  transit  of  Mercury  took  place,  and  that,  in 
the  same  year,  a  lunar  eclipse  occurred  while  the  island  of 
Thera  emerged.  “Cujus  Claudii  anno  sexto,  Victor  says, 
quum  quatuordecim  regnaret,  DCCC.  urbis,  mire  celebratus 
visusque  apud  FEgyptum  Phoenix,  quern  volucrem  ferunt  an¬ 
no  D.  ex  Arabis  memoratos  locos  advolare,  atque  in  kEges 
mari  repente  insula  ingens  emersit  nocte,  qua  defectus  lunge 
occiderat.  As  transits  of  Mercury  return  commonly  after 
thirteen,  seldom  after  six  or  seven,  years,  and  as  Mercury  is 
reported  to  have  passed  over  the  solar  disc  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Claudius,  and  as  this  phenomenon  took  place  A.  D.  48, 
April  16th,  6h.;  the  reign  of  Claudius  is,  apart  from  all  other 
proofs,  mathematically  fixed.  The  sixth  year  of  Claudius 
was  not  A.  D.  46,  as  Petavius  mistook,  but  48  A.  D.,  and, 
therefore,  Augustus  must  have  died  A.  D.  16,  and  not  two 
years  earlier. 

Further,  in  the  same  year,  IT.  C.  800,  as  Victor  says,  the 
jubilee  of  Rome  was  celebrated.  Since  Rome  was  founded 
about  the  vernal  equinox,  in  the  year  752  B.  C.,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  year  800  IT.  C.  coincided  with  A.  D.  48,  and  not 
with  46  ;  and  as  this  solemnity  took  place  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Claudius,  which  commenced  on  January  24th,  it  is  again 
evident  that  Claudius,  and  all  his  predecessors,  must  have 
reigned  two  years  later  than  Petavius  and  his  adherents  sup¬ 
pose.  Moreover,  the  ancient  Romans  counted  the  years  urbis 
conditge  quite  in  the  same  way  as  the  contemporaries  of 
Claudius  did.  For,  Censorinus  (de  d.  n.  17)  recounts  that, 
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the  jubilee  urbis  conditse  300,  was  celebrated  during  the 
consulate  of  Maximus  and  Tricostus,  who  ruled  in  453  B.  C., 
after  the  month  of  August,  (see  the  Chronological  Table  in 
the  premises).  As,  then,  Rome  was  founded  in  752  B.  C.,  a 
period  of  three  hundred  years  had  truly  ended  in  452  B.  C. 
Again,  from  the  year  452  B.  C.,  to  the  sixth  year  of  Claudius, 
viz.,  48  A.  D.,  an  other  period  of  five  hundred  years  had 
elapsed.  Consequently,  the  jubilee  urbis  conditse  800,  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  year  48  A.  D.,  and,  as  this  very  same  year  was  the 
sixth  of  Claudius,  it  is  obvious  again  that  Claudius,  with  all 
his  predecessors,  must  have  reigned  two  years  later  than  is  at 
present  taught  in  thousands  of  books. 

Further,  the  same  sixth  year  of  Claudius  is  confirmed  by 
the  lunar  eclipse  observed  under  the  same  consuls,  Claudius 
IY.  and  Yitellius  III.  For,  A.  D.  48,  June  14th,  6h.  P.  T., 
Q  cor.  9°  west,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place.  Even  Dio 
(LX.  29)  puts  this  eclipse  and  the  origin  of  the  island  Thera 
in  the  consulate  of  Claudius  IY.  with  Yillius  III.,  i.  e.,  in 
the  year  48,  and  not  in  46  A.  D.  It  is  strange,  however,  that 
Dio  gives  Claudius  a  reign,  in  round  numbers,  of  fourteen 
years,  for  other  authors  assign  him  only  twelve  years,  eight 
months  and  nineteen  days.  The  question  is,  however, 
whether  the  editors  of  Dio  have  not  been  influenced  by  Pe- 
tavius,  or  whether  Dio  himself  erred  in  consequence  of 
already  corrupted  Fasti  consulares. 

It  is  to  be  mentioned,  also,  that  Seneca  (Q.  n.  II.  26),  Euse¬ 
bius  (Chron.  II.  204)  and  .  Cassidorus  place  the  emersion  of 
Thera,  and  the  lunar  eclipse  of  the  same  date,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Claudius,  consequently,  in  47  A.  D.  In  this  year,  it 
is  true,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place,  June  26th  3h. 
3 07  P.  T.,  but  it  was  visible  only  in  Asia.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  these  authors  confounded  the  fifth  and  sixth 
year  of  Claudius. 

Finally,  Dio  Cassius  (LX.  29,  p.  776)  narrates  that  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  occurred  on  the  birth-day  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  August  1st,  belonged  to  the  fifth  year  of  Claudius,  and 
to  the  consulate  of  Quartinus  and  Corvinus,  i.  e .,  to  the  year 
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47  A.  D.  This  statement,  however,  is  wrong.  For  the  eclipse 
in  question  took  place,  not  A.  I).  47,  but  45,  Jul}r  f31st,  22h. 
25'  (£2  3°  west).  By  the  way,  the  obscuration  of  the  sun  did 
not  amount  to  three,  but  to  nine  inches,  according  to  the 
aforementioned  correction  of  our  Tables.  Moreover,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  maintain  that  this  eclipse  alone  proves  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  Petavius’  chronology,  referring  the  fifth  year  of 
Claudius  to  A.  D.  45.  For  it  was  an  easy  matter  either  for 
Dio,  or  his  predecessors,  or  his  copiers,  to  read  or  to  write  E 
(5)  for  r  (3),  or  to  confound  the  consuls  in  the  year  45  with 
those  in  47  A.  D.,  since  the  catalogues  of  the  consuls,  of  that 
period,  do  not  agree  with  each  other;  some  authors  insert 
the  coss.  suffeeti  A.  D.  47  and  79,  others  omit  them.  The 
eclipse  under  consideration,  severed  from  the  mass  of  other 
chronological  material,  proves  nothing  in  favor  of  a  wrong 
chronology.  Irrefutable  proofs  and  arguments,  opposed  to 
Petavius,  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  coins,  the  authentic  docu¬ 
ments  and  inscriptions,  the  Olympian  games  and  Jubilees 
urbis  conditae,  transits  of  Mercury,  new  moons,  planetary 
configurations,  the  solar  calendars  of  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews,, 
and  a  great  many  reliable  eclipses  mentioned  in  the  premises. 
In  short,  there  are  twenty-one  arguments,  with  many  others 
omitted,  in  order  to  shorten  our  discussion,  which  concur  to 
demonstrate  that,  from  Caesar’s  death,  in  41  B.  C.,  down  to 
the  fifth  year  of  Claudius,  all  consuls  and  all  emperors  reigned 
two  years  later  than  Petavius  has  represented,  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  believe. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  second  series  of  the  consuls  and 
emperors,  those  intervening  between  Claudius  and  Titus.  As 
Claudius  reigned,  not  thirteen,  but  twelve,  entire  years  only, 
and  Rufus  and  Silanus  were,  in  A.  D.  46,  consuls  extraordinarily 
it  is  necessary  that  the  following  consuls  and  emperors  move 
down  by  one  year  only.  Let  us  see  what  arguments  prove 
this  position. 

1.  It  is  a  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Olympian  games 
were  celebrated  in  41  B.  C.,  three  months  after  Caesar’s  assas¬ 
sination,  and  also  in  205  B.  C.,  during  the  consulate  of  Hero 
and  Salinator ;  again,  in  29  B.  C.,  under  Ahenobarbus  and 
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Socius;  further,  in  9  B.  C.,  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Herod. 
As  the  same  games  were  repeated  after  quadriennial  intervals, 
they  must  have  taken  place  in  all  years  after  Christ,  which, 
being  divided  by  four,  give  a  remainder  three.  And  this  the 
games,  repeated  A.  I).  19,  in  the  3rd  of  Tiberius,  in  59  A.  D. 
(Philost.  Y.  A.  IY.  24 ;  17;  18;  34),  and,  in  95  A.  D.  (Philost. 
Y.  A.  YIIL  14— -18)  confirm.  Consequently,  the  year  A.  D. 
67,  must  have  been  an  epoch  of  Olympian  games.  Indeed, 
many  ancient  authors  witness  that,  in  this  very  same  year, 
during  the  consulate  of  Telesinus  and  Paulinus,  Hero  went 
over  to  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  at  the  games,  but 
that  he  gave  orders  to  defer  them  to  the  following  year,  viz., 
A.  D.  68.  See  Philost,  Y.  A.  IY.  24 ;  24 ;  18  ;  34.  Sueton, 
Hero  19,  23;  Yespas.  4.  Josephus  B.  J.  II.  20,  1.  Pausan. 
X.  36,  4.  Dio  Cass.  LXIII.  8,  14.  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  01. 
211,  1.  Euseb.  Armen,  p.  160.  Cramer  Anect.  II.  151. 
Philostratus  (Y.  A.  YIII.  14)  says  expressly  that,  seven  years 
prior  to  Hero’s  departure  from  Home,  A.  D.  67,  the  Olympian 
games  were  celebrated.  Hence  it  is  easily  understood  that 
Petavius  has  antedated  Hero  by  one  year  only,  and  that  the 
eoss.  Telesinus,  with  Paulinus,  do  not  belong  to  the  year  66, 
but  67  A.  D.,  i.  e.,  the  108th  year  after  Caesar’s  assassination. 
The  incontrovertible  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  all  consuls 
and  all  emperors,  from  Claudius  to  Titus,  have  to  move  down 
by  one  year  only,  notwithstanding  this,  Petavius,  on  the 
contrary,  imagining  all  Olympian  games  to  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  two  years  earlier,  (accordingly  the  above  mentioned 
in  65  A.  D.,)  and  the  consuls  Telesinus  with  Paulinus  to  have 
ruled  in  66  A.  C.,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Hero  defer¬ 
red  the  Olympian  games  by  two  years ,  and  that  nepvffi  (the 
preceding  year)  must  originally  and  really  have  signified,  not 
the  preceding  year,  but  two  years ,  before.  This  is  marvelous 
in  the  extreme.  And  yet,  the  adherents  of  Petavius  have 
not  hesitated  to  repeat  the  blunder. 

2.  The  fact  that  Telesinus  and  Paulinus  ruled  in  67,  and 
not  in  66  A,  D.,  is  mathematically  proved  by  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun.  For  Philostratus  (Y.  A.  IY.  43,  p.  183  01.)  tes¬ 
tifies  that  Apollonius,  during  the  same  consulate  of  Telesinus 
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and  Paulin  us,  happened  to  see  a  total  obscuration  of  the  sun 
in  Greece.  Such  an  eclipse  did  not  occur  A.  D.  66,  but  in  67 
A.  D.,  May  31st,  3h.  P.  T.,  q  5°  west. 

3.  Here  it  comes  to  light,  unexpectedly  indeed,  that  the 
Pope  has  celebrated  the  martyr-death  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  in  a  wrong  year ;  that  event  ought  to  have  been  observ¬ 
ed,  not  in  1867,  but  in  1868,  June  29th.  For,  the  Father  of 
Church  History,  Eusebius,  witnesses  that  both  apostles  were 
put  to  death  during  Hero’s  thirteenth  year,  extending  from 
October  13th,  A.  H.  67,  to  October  13,  A.  H.  68.  As,  then, 
both  apostle  suffered  martyrdom  June  29th,  they  must  have 
been  put  to  death  A.  D.  68.  Hieronymus,  it  is  true,  twice 
refers  the  same  martyrdom  to  the  14th  year  of  Hero,  and  not, 
as  Eusebius  does,  to  the  year  2083,  but  to  2084,  after  Abra¬ 
ham,  yet  the  statements  of  Eusebius  and  Hieronymus  do  not 
contradict  each  other.  For,  Hieronymus  counts,  in  all  in¬ 
stances,  one  year  more  than  Eusebius  does,  because,  as  is 
known,  he  commenced  the  years  with  the  preceding  January, 
according  to  Roman  use.  Consequently,  even  Hieronymus 
places  the  said  event  in  68  A.  C.  Idatius  (380 — 389  A.  D.) 
assigns  the  same  occurrence  to  the  consulate  of  Galerius  and 
Silius  (69  A.  H.)  This  author,  however,  depended,  as  we 
have  seen,  upon  Fasti  consulares  which  took  the  coss.  extra- 
ordinarii,  Verus  and  Priscus  (79  A.  C.),  for  coss.  ordinarii, 
and,  therefore,  Idatius’  intention  was  also  to  refer  the  death 
of  the  apostles  to  the  thirteenth  year  of  Hero.  The  report  of 
Clemens  Romanus,  who  lived  in  Rome  at  that  time,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  most  decisive;  for  this  Father  of  the  Church  informs 
us  (Ad  Cor.  I.  5)  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  wrere  put  to 
death  in  that  year,  during  which  Hero  participated  in  the 
Olympian  games,  that  is  to  say,  in  A.  H.  68.  The  explicit 
testimony  of  the  Martyrologium  Pauli  (396  A.  H.)  places  that 
date  out  of  question.  For,  it  reports  that  the  apostle  suffered 
death,  III.  Kal.  Jul.  (June  29th)  “in  the  69 th  year  after  the  birth 
of  Christ .”  Christ,  as  we  have  seen,  was  born  seven  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  year  0,  which  was  the  first  of  the  Christian  era; 
consequently,  the  apostles  were  put  to  death  A.  H.  68,  this 
year  being  uthe  69th  after  Christ’s  birth.”  The  same  Mar- 
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tyrologium  adds,  that  the  martyrdom  occurred  uin  the  8 6th 
year  after  the  crucifixion  of  the  Lordf  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
took  place  A.  H.  33,  March  19tli ;  consequently  the  apostles 
were  put  to  death  A.  H.  68,  i.  e.,  in  the  36th  year  subsequent 
to  the  crucifixion.  According  to  Hieronymus,  both  apostles 
were  martyred  uin  the  37 th  year  after  the  crucifixion  as  he, 
however,  beginning  the  years  of  his  chronology  nine  months 
earlier,  counts  commonly,  as  is  known,  one  year  more,  Hier¬ 
onymus  corresponds  exactly  with  Eusebius,  Idatius,  Clemens 
Romanus,  and  the  Martyrologium  Pauli.  Accordingly,  St. 
Peter’s  martyrdom  ought  to  have  been  commemorated  in 
1868,  and  not  in  1867.  It  is  worthv  of  note,  what  strange 
fruits  have  been  produced  by  the  chronology  of  the  Jesuit 
Petavius,  and  how  this  very  papist  annihilates  the  infallibili¬ 
ty  of  the  Pope,  by  leading  him  into  such  error.  The  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  Pope  has  not  been  proof  against  Petavius’ 
blunders. 

4.  Again,  the  conclusion  that  all  consuls  and  emperors, 
from  Claudius  to  Titus,  ruled  later,  by  one  year,  than  Petav¬ 
ius  has  brought  out,  will  be  confirmed  by  the  following  argu¬ 
ment.  Plinius  (H.  X.  II.  70 — 72)  narrates,  as  an  eye-witness, 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  consulate  of  Vipstanus  and  Fonte- 
jus,  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  viz.,  between  seven 
and  eight  o’clock,  in  Campania,  but,  in  Armenia,  between  ten 
and  eleven  A.  M.  “Solis  defectum,”  says  he,  “Vejestano  Fon- 
tejo  coss.,  qui  fuere  ante  paucos  annos,  factum  pridie  Kal.  Majas 
(MS.  Martian. :  XI.  Kal.  Majas.  MS.  Tol.  Reg.  2 :  II.  Kal. 
Maj.)  Campania  hora  diei  inter  VII.  et  VIII.  sensit,  Corbulo 
in  Armenia  inter  horam  X.  et  XI.  prodidit  visum.”  Tacitus 
(Ann.  XIV.  12)  says :  “sol  repente  obscuratus,  et  tactse  de  coelo 
quatuordecim  urbis  regiones.  Dio  Cassius  (LXI.  16,  p.  36) 
reports  this  eclipse  to  have  been  a  total  one  {avynai  iB,s\inev^ 
qjuts  aGTepaS  eKcpyvai).  Hieronymus  (p.  161)  refers  this 
eclipse  to  01.  209,  2,  i.  e .,  either  to  the  autumn  60,  or  the 
spring  61,  A.  H.;  Eusebius  to  01.  209,  3.  As  the  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  commences  the  Olympiads  nine  months  earlier,  this 
eclipse  belonged  to  the  autumn  A.  H.  60.  Petavius,  on  the 
contrary,  while  he  antedated  the  consuls  Vipstanus  and  Fon- 
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tejus  by  one  year,  had  recourse  to  the  eclipse  in  59  A.  D., 
April  80th,  lh.  P.  T.  £5  1°  west,  which  was  total  neither  in 
Armenia  nor  in  Campania,  and  scarcely  visible  in  the  latter 
country.  Besides,  the  account  of  this  eclipse  is  contradicted 
by  Hieronymus  and  Eusebius,  and  by  Pliny  himself,  who 
counts  the  hours  of  the  day,  like  the  Romans,  from  midnight. 
The  obviously  corrupted  text  of  Pliny  and  its  adjustment 
according  to  Petavius,  prove,  of  course,  nothing.  In  short, 
there  is,  about  that  time,  but  one  eclipse  agreeing  with  Pliny, 
Eusebius,  Hieronymus  and  Dio,  to  wit,  that  in  60  A.  D.,  Oc¬ 
tober  3rd,  at  seven  o’clock  A.  M.,  q  9°  wTest,  which  was  visi¬ 
ble,  in  Campania  and  Armenia,  about  the  said  hours.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  consuls  Yipstanus  and  Capito  belong  to  the 
year  60,  and  not  to  59  A.  D. 

5.  During  the  consulate  of  Yespasianus  II.  and  Titus,  as 
Pliny  (H.  Y.  II.  13 — 10),  being  an  eye-witness,  testifies  that 
the  rare  phenomenon  was  seen  in  Rome — a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon  within  fifteen  days — (ut  quindeeim 
diebus  utrumque  sidus  qusereretur,  et  nostro  aero  accidet,  im- 
peratoribus  Vespasianis  patre  et  filio  consulibus).  These  gen¬ 
uine  words  of  Pliny  mean,  that  those  eclipses  occurred  while 
Yespasianus  exercised  the  consulate  together  with  his  son  Ti¬ 
tus  for  the  first  time ,  that  is,  according  to  Petavius,  A.  D.  70. 
But  during  that  year,  as  Pingre  shows,  no  eclipses  within 
fifteen  days,  were  to  be  seen  in  Italy.  What  then  ?  Petav¬ 
ius  understood  the  art  of  devising  expedients.  He  impeached 
the  eye-witness,  Pliny,  of  a  gross  blunder,  and  asserted,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  year  71  A.  D.,  that  Pliny  ought 
to  have  written :  “Yespasiano  III.  filio  iterum  consulibus.” 
Indeed,  our  philologers,  convinced  of  Petavius’  infallibility, 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  transform  Pliny’s  genuine  words : 

Vespasianis  patre  et  filio  consulibus ,  as  they  read  in  old  manu¬ 
scripts,  into,  Vespasia.no  III.  filio  iterum  consulibus ,  or  even 
into,  Vespasiano  IV.  filio  iterum  consulibus ,  as  will  be  found 
in  modern  editions  of  Pliny’s  works.  In  so  doing,  however, 
these  learned  savans  forgot  that  Yespasian,  cos.  III.,  was  the 
colleague  of  Yerva,  and  not  of  Titus.  The  other  so-called 
emendation  of  Pliny  :  Yespasiano  IY.  filio  iterum  consulibus, 
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is  a  still  greater  master-piece  of  ignorance,  because  the  coss. 
Yespas.  IY.  Tit.  II.  belong,  according  to  Petavius  himself,  to 
the  year  72  A.  D.,  during  which  Pliny’s  eclipses  were  impos¬ 
sible.  The  latter  could  occur  only  A.  D.  71,  viz.,  the  ecliptic 
full-moon  on  March  4th  8h.  P.  T.,  t3  4°  west,  the  ecliptic 
new-moon,  on  March  20tli  9h.  80'  A.  M.,  Q  11°  west.  These 
eclipses  evidence  again  that  Petavius  has  antedated,  by  one 
vear,  all  consuls  intervening  between  Claudius  and  Titus. 
Besides,  the  same  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  Plutarch  (De  fac.  i. 
o.  1.  c.  18.  Opp.  Yol.  IX.  p.  680  Reis.)  observed  in  Greece, 
where  it  commenced  at  noon  (ex  apBoptvi/). 

6.  Josephus  (B.  J.  YI.  4,  5)  and  the  Talmud  (Tha.  29,  1) 
bear  witness  that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  on 
the  10th  day  of  the  month  Lous  (Aug.  10th),  being  a  Satur¬ 
day,  viz.,  in  Yespasian’s  second  year,  consequently,  A.  D.  71, 
and  not  in  70  A.  D.  Por,  A.  D.  71,  Aug.  10th,  was  a  Satur¬ 
day  ;  and  Tacitus  (Hist.  II.  79,  81),  Sueton  (Yesp.  6),  and 
others,  expressly  report  that  Yespasian’s  reign  commenced 
with  July  1st,  A.  D.  70.  Moreover,  Xiphilinus  (LX.  4)  nar¬ 
rates  that  the  same  year,  on  the  8th  of  Gorpiseus,  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  were  destroyed,  i.  e.,  September  7tli,  being  also  a 
Saturday  ;  and  only  in  71  A.  D.,  was  September  7th  a  Sat¬ 
urday.  These  two  facts  show  again  that  Petavius  erroneous¬ 
ly  took  the  consuls  Yerus  and  Priscus,  A.  I).  78,  for  ordinarii, 

7.  Finally,  Philostratus  (Y.  A.  YIII.  14—18)  mentions  that 
he,  with  Apollonius,  visited  again  the  Olympian  games  dur¬ 
ing  the  consulate  of  Domitian  XYII.  and  Clemens,  that  is, 
as  Petavius  correctly  states,  A.  D.  95.  As  this  year,  divided 
by  four,  gives  the  remainder  three,  the  same  games  must  have 
come  in  order,  also,  A.  D.  67,  during  the  consulate  of  Telesi¬ 
nus  aud  Paulinus,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Xero.  Hence,  once 
more,  Petavius  must  have  prolonged  the  period  from  Xero  to 
Titus  by  one  year,  the  consuls  Yerus  and  Priscus  must  have 
been  extraordinarii,  and  Yespasian  must  have  reigned  one 
year  less,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  premises.  In  conclusion,  as 
the  Olympian  games  were  celebrated  A.  D.  19  and  in  95,  and 
due  in  67  A.  D.,  they  must,  of  necessity,  have  been  celebrated 
also  in  41  B.  C.,  three  months  after  Caesar’s  death,  and  hence, 
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we  must  infer  again,  that  all  consuls  and  emperors,  from  Cae¬ 
sar  to  the  fifth  year  of  Claudius,  ruled  two  years,  and  the 
following,  down  to  Titus,  one  year,  later  than  Petavius  and 
his  followers  have  fancied. 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  work  to  corroborate  these  re¬ 
sults,  by  a  mass  of  similar  facts,  both  historical  and  mathe¬ 
matical,  e.g.,  by  the  Isthmia  and  Xemea,  the  sabbatical  years, 
the  coins  of  Palestine,  Egypt,  Samosata,  Rommagene,  Flavi- 
opolis  and  other  cities,  by  the  Lectisternia  and  other  astro- 
omieal  observations,  eclipses,  and  so  forth  ;  but  the  arguments 
ofiven  will,  we  presume,  suffice  to  convince  every  candid 
reader.  These  results  are,  at  least,  no  trifles  for  all  time  to 
come,  because  they  confirm  the  reliability  of  the  Hew  Testa¬ 
ment  account,  and  break  the  arrows  which  infidelity  would 
aim  against  the  records  of  our  holy  religion. 


ARTICLE  V. 

PR.  KRAUTH’S  METAPHYSICS  OF  THE  LORD’S  SUPPER. 

“ The  Conservative  Reformation  and  its  Theology ,”  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  has  received  a  full  share  of  attention 
from  the  press.  The  learned  author  cannot  complain  of  in¬ 
difference  or  neglect.  ITis  well  earned  reputation,  as  a  vigor¬ 
ous  thinker  and  accomplished  writer,  raised  considerable 
expectation,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  publication  of  this 
volume.  The  July  Ho.  of  the  Quarterly  Review  contained 
a  lengthy  notice  of  the  book,  with  a  pretty  full  statement  of 
its  contents.  So  much  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  had 
already  been  before  the  readers  in  the  Lutheran  Church  that 
its  appearance,  in  this  new  form,  attracted  more  attention 
from  the  churches  less  acquainted  with  the  author’s  views 
and  writings,  than  from  his  own  denomination.  Some  por¬ 
tions  of  it,  not  quite  so  familiar  as  others  to  the  readers  of 
the  Review,  may,  on  that  account,  warrant  additional  notice. 
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The  subject  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  article,  is  one  that, 
it  is  believed,  demands  a  somewhat  careful  examination. 
The  very  position  of  the  author,  as  “ Professor  of  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ,”  will 
entitle  bis  utterances  on  such  subjects  to  the  more  weight, 
and  should,  therefore,  subject  them  to  the  more  rigid  scrutiny. 

Luther,  as  is  well  known,  was  cautious  in  employing  phi¬ 
losophy  to  support  or  defend  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Sup¬ 
per.  He  preferred  to  rest  it  solely  on  the  divine  word.  But 
Hr.  Krauth  has  ventured  into  the  most  misty  mazes  of  meta¬ 
physics  to  find  support  for  his  arguments,  and  to  confound 
his  opponents.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  his  success 
has  justified  his  temerity,  and  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  better  for  him  to  follow  the  advice  and  example  of  the 
great  reformer.  The  philosophy  presented  in  this  volume 
will  not  greatly  aid,  either  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  or  the  cause  of  truth  in  general.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  well  if  it  is  not  used  to  foster  doubt,  and  to  encourage 
skepticism  both  in  philosophy  and  religion. 

To  avoid  all  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  our  readers, 
and  to  guard  against  the  perversion  of  what  may  be  present¬ 
ed,  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  say  a  word  in  advance.  It  is  so 
fashionable  with  some  men  to  meet  any  thing  that  does  not 
•suit  their  views,  with  the  cry  of  opposition  to  the  Lutheran 
faith,  or  to  the  Hew  Testament  doctrine,  that  it  is  hazardous 
to  write  on  such  subjects,  if  one  cares  for  ignorant  prejudice. 
But,  to  avert  all  this,  and  to  keep  clearly  in  view  the  real 
point  under  discussion,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  it 
Is  no  part  of  the  design  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  or  any  other  doctrine,  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Cer¬ 
tain  metaphysical  views  prominently  advanced  and  indorsed 
by  the  author  of  “the  Conservative  Reformation in  defence  of 
his  own  exposition  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  are  what  will  claim 
attention.  Nothing  but  blindness  or  unreasoning  prejudice 
will  find  anything  in  this  discussion  unfriendly  to  the  genuine 
Lutheran  faith. 

That  the  reader  may  be  in  possession  of  the  views  to  be 
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criticised,  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  from  “ the  Conservative 
Reformation,”  at  some  length.  Pages,  787,  788,  we  read  : 

“Why,  then,  if  we  ask  for  the  light  of  that  modern  phi¬ 
losophy  which  it  is  thought  can  clear  up  the  mystery  left  by 
revelation,  why,  in  any  case,  do  we  believe,  or  know,  or  think 
we  know,  that  there  is  a  human  body  objectively  in  our  pres¬ 
ence?  It  is  regarded  by  the  mass  of  thinkers  as  certain  that 
we  never  saw  a  human  body,  never  felt  it ;  but  that  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  human  soul  is  confined  to  its  own  modifica¬ 
tions  and  impressions,  and  that  our  conviction  that  the 
modification  we  perceive,  when  we  are  convinced  that  a  hu¬ 
man  body  is  before  us,  is  the  result  of  an  objective  body,  and 
consequently  presupposes  its  substantial  existence,  is  an  act 
not  of  cognition,  but  of  faith — a  faith  which  has  been  re¬ 
pudiated  by  the  whole  school  of  pure  idealists,  by  many  of 
the  greatest  European  speculators,  and  in  the  philosophy  of 
nearly  the  entire  Orient.  So  far  as  philosophy,  therefore,  can 
determine  it,  we  have  no  more  absolute  cognition  of  the  ob¬ 
jective,  visible  presence  of  a  natural  body  than  we  have  of 
the  objective,  supernatural,  invisible  presence  of  a  supernat¬ 
ural  body.  Our  persuasion  of  either  presence  is  an  inference , 
an  act  of  belief ,  conditioned  by  testimony.  We  may  think 
we  have  more  testimony  for  the  first  inference  than  for  the 
second ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  inference :  it  is  not  cognition. 
We  believe  that  bread  is  there,  on  the  evidence  of  the  senses ; 
we  believe  that  Christ’s  body  is  there,  on  the  evidence  of  the 
word.  The  knowledge  or  belief  of  the  non-ego,  or  external 
world,  involves  one  of  the  grandest  problems  of  speculative 
philosophy.  The  popular  idea  that  we  are  cognizant  of  the 
very  external  things  in  themselves  which  we  are  said  to  see, 
hear,  and  feel,  is  entirely  false.  All  accurate  thinkers,  of 
every  school,  admit  this.  This  is  the  common  ground  of  the 
extremest  idealism  and  of  the  extremest  realism.  Hegel  and 
Hamilton  stand  together  upon  it.  So  much  is  not  specula¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  demonstration ;  and  yet  to  the  mass  of  minds  this 
demonstrated  fact  in  metaphysics  seems  as  palpable  and  ridic¬ 
ulous  a  falsehood  as  could  be  devised.” 

This  contains  the  gist  of  wThat  is  to  be  examined.  It  is  a 
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most  remarkable  statement,  or  summary  of  views,  to  appear 
from  such  a  quarter,  and  to  be  put  forth  in  the  interests  of 
Lutheran  Theology.  Apart  from  its  very  doubtful  character, 
not  now  to  use  a  stronger  expression,  as  a  matter  of  philo¬ 
sophical  speculation,  it  is  calculated  to  mislead  those,  whose 
confidence  in  the  volume  induces  them  blindly  to  confide  in 
its  teaching,  so  as  to  feel  “it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  other 
works  while  reading  it.” 

The  specific  subject,  it  will  be  observed,  is  our  cognitiou  of 
‘body  objectively  present,’  or  of  “the  reality  of  an  external 
world.”  Dr.  Krauth  asks :  “Why,  in  any  case,  do  we  be¬ 
lieve,  or  know,  or  think  we  know,  that  there  is  a  human 
body  objectively  in  our  presence  ?”  After  presenting  what 
he  would  have  us  accept  as  a  full  and  fiiir  exhibition  of  the 
teaching  of  the  different  schools  of  philosophy,  on  this  point, 
he  concludes  :  “These  views,  which  we  have  presented,  are 
the  sum  of  all  the  best  philosophical  thinking  on  the  subject 
of  the  relation  of  the  mind  and  its  cognitions  to  the  reality 
of  an  external  world.”  Alas  for  philosophy,  if  this  were 
true ! 

He  very  truly  remarks :  “The  knowledge  or  belief  of  the 
non-ego,  or  external  world,  involves  one  of  the  grandest  prob¬ 
lems  of  speculative  philosophy.”  Few,  if  any,  subjects  have 
more  severely  taxed  speculative  thinkers.  At  least  from  the 
time  of  Plato  to  the  present  day  it  has  been  warmly  discussed. 
This  alone,  it  seems  to  us,  should  have  preserved  Dr.  Krauth 
from  such  rash  and  one-sided  statements  as  he  has  made.  This 
grand  and  difficult  problem,  at  least  in  some  of  its  most  im» 
portant  elements,  if  we  may  believe  him,  is  settled  to  a  “de¬ 
monstration.”  “The  popular  idea,”  we  are  informed  in  this 
volume,  “that  we  are  cognizant  of  the  very  external  things  in 
themselves  which  we  are  said  to  see,  hear,  and  feel,  is  entirely 
false.  All  accurate  thinkers,  of  every  school,  admit  this. 
This  is  the  common  ground  of  the  extremest  idealism  and 
the  extremest  realism.  Hegel  and  Hamilton  stand  together 
upon  it.  So  much  is  not  speculation  :  it  is  demonstration.” 

One  is  tempted  to  ask,  when,  where,  and  by  whom,  was 
this  “ demonstration ”  made  ?  An  answer  to  this  inquiry  would 
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relieve  many  doubting  minds  and  save  a  world  of  painful 
speculation.  It  will  certainly  surprise  the  disciples  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  to  find  their  master  cited  as  standing  with  Hegel  in 
denying  “that  we  are  cognizant  of  the  very  external  things  in 
themselves,”  in  our  perception  of  body  or  an  external  world. 

Dr.  Krauth’s  statements  involve  the  following  points,  which 
it  is  proposed  briefly  to  notice. 

1.  That  we  have  no  real  cognition  of  body — are  not  “cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  very  external  things  in  themselves.” 

2.  That  in  consciousness  wre  are  ‘cognizant  only  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  and  modifications  within  the  soul  itself.’ 

8.  That  our  “persuasion”  of  the  ‘existence  or  presence  of 
an  objective  reality,  or  body,  is  not  an  act  of  cognition,  but 
of  faith  or  belief.’ 

4.  That  the  belief  in  the  existence  and  presence  of  a  natural 
body,  and  of  a  supernatural  body,  rests  upon  substantially  the 
same  ground — in  both  cases  it  is  “an  inference,  an  act  of  be¬ 
lief,  conditioned  by  testimony.” 

All  of  these  propositions  are,  indeed,  involved  in  the  first, 
or  the  first  and  second,  but  as  they  are  all  advanced,  in  differ¬ 
ent  forms,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  each  separately. 

1.  That  we  have  no  real  cognition  of  body.  As  already 
quoted  :  “The  popular  idea  that  we  are  cognizant  of  the  very 
external  things  in  themselves  *  *  is  entirely  false.  All 

accurate  thinkers  of  every  school  admit  this.  *  *  Hegel 

and  Hamilton  stand  together  upon  it.” 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Dr.  Krauth  had  told  us 
precisely  what  he  means  by  “ things  in  themselves .”  As  he 
proposes  to  sift  philosophy  to  the  very  bottom,  he  ought  not 
to  have  left  so  vague  a  term  wholly  undefined  and  unexplain¬ 
ed.  It  may  be  that  he  thinks  any  definition  or  explanation 
of  this  familiar  formula  unnecessary,  but  others  are  in  doubt 
as  to  its  meaning.  McCosh,  in  his  “ Defence  of  Fundamental 
Truth ,”  says,  “It  is  high  time  to  insist  on  knowing  what  is 
meant  by  this  phrase  (‘the  thing  in  itself — Ding  an  sich’) 
taken  from  Kant,  and  with  which  of  late  years  so  many 
metaphysicians  have  been  conjuring.  It  cannot  be  allowed 
to  play  a  part  any  longer  till  it  explains  itself.  It  seems  full 
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of  meaning,  and  yet  I  believe  that  if  we  prick  it,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  emptiness.  I  understand  wliat  is  meant  by  the 
thing  ;  it  is  the  object  .existing.  But  what  is  meant  by  in 
itself?  I  acknowledge  no  itself  beside,  or  besides,  or  beyond 
the  thing.  I  confess  to  be  so  stupid,  as  not  to  be  able  to  form 
any  distinct  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  thing  in  itself.  If 
it  mean  that  the  thing,  the  whole  thing,  is  within  the  thing, 
I  have  about  as  clear  a  notion  of  what  is  signified  as  I  have 
of  the  whale  that  swallowed  itself.”  p.  109.  There  may  be 
some  others  as  “stupid”  as  Dr.  McCosh,  and  for  whom  the 
phrase  should  have  been  explained. 

As  Dr.  Kraut  h  has  not  explained  the  phrase,  and  Hamilton 
is  cited  to  sustain  his  allegation,  he  may  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  himself  and  to  explain  his  own  meaning.  He  says,  “When 
we  say,  therefore,  that  a  thing  is  known  in  itself ,  we  mean  only 
that  it  stands  face  to  face,  in  direct  and  immediate  relation 
to  the  conscious  mind ;  in  other  words,  that,  as  existing ,  its 
phenomena  form  part  of  the  circle  of  our  knowledge — exist, 
since  they  are  known,  and  are  known  because  they  exist.” 
(Discussions  p.  60). 

“A  thing  is  known  immediately  or  proximately ,  when  we 
cognize  it  in  itself.  *  *  Immediate  cognition,  thus  the 

knowledge  oe  a  thing  in  itself,  involves  the  fact  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  *  *  An  immediate  cognition,  inasmuch  as  the 

thing  known  is  itself  presented  to  observation,  may  be  called 
a  presentative  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  thing  presented,  is,  as  it 
were,  viewed  by  the  mind  face  to  face ,  may  be  called  an  intuitive 
cognition.  *  *  In  a  presentative  or  immediate  cognition 

there  is  one  sole  object ;  the  thing  (immediately)  known  and 
the  thing  existing  being  one  and  the  same.  *  *  Intuitive 

knowledge  is  complete  and  perfect ,  its  object  known  being  at 
once  real,  and  known  as  real.  *  *  I  hold  that  a  belief  in 

the  existence  of  an  extended  world  external  to  the  mind,  and 
even  external  to  the  organism,  is  not  a  faith  blindly  created 
or  instinctively  determined,  in  supplement  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  or  mediate  cognition,  but  exists  in,  as  an  integral  con¬ 
stituent  of,  Perception  proper,  and  as  an  act  of  intuitive  or 
immediate  knowledge.”  (Hotes  to  Peid,  pp.  805,  812,  883). 
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It  would  be  easy  to  quote  by  the  page  from  Hamilton  to 
the  same  effect.  Every  student  of  Hamilton  knows  that  it 
is  a  chief  aim  in  his  philosophy  to  establish,  on  firm  ground, 
the  doctrine  of  our  immediate  cognition  of  external  things. 
“He  labors,”  says  Dr.  McCosh,  “particularly  to  show  that 
sense  perception  being  evoked,  there  is  nothing  between  it 
and  the  object,  *  *  but  that  we  gaze  at  once  on  the 

object,  in  fact  are  conscious  of  it.”  Had  Hamilton  written 
on  purpose  to  refute  the  statement  of  Dr.  Krauth,  he  could 
hardly  have  used  language  more  definite,  or  more  to  the 
point. 

Dr.  Krauth  is  too  well  versed  in  metaphysical  terms  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  fall  back  upon  Hamilton’s  doctrine  of  the  relativity 
of  knowledge ,  which  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  point  in 
question.  Hamilton,  it  is  true,  does  maintain  that  our 
knowledge  of  both  mind  and  matter  is  not  absolute,  or  un¬ 
conditioned,  but  only  relative  ;  yet  this  does  not  at  all  conflict 
with  his  earnest  and  uniform  teaching,  that  we  are  “cogniz¬ 
ant  of  the  very  external  things  in  themselves.” 

If  Dr.  Krauth  employs  this  phrase  in  the  sense  that  Ham¬ 
ilton  defines,  and  uses  it  again  and  again,  then  the  case  is  a 
very  plain  one.  If  he  employs  it  in  a  different  sense  from 
Hamilton,  when  speaking  of  him  and  his  doctrine,  he  should, 
in  common  fairness,  have  informed  his  readers,  and  explained 
his  meaning  of  the  term.  If  he  uses  it  after  the  manner  of 
the  Kantian  Ding  an  sick ,  then  we  have  two  things  to  ob¬ 
serve.  First,  that,  according  to  some  of  the  very  best  author¬ 
ities,  the  words  have  no  intelligible  meaning — “mere  names,” 
“emptiness ;”  and,  secondly,  that  if  they  mean  anything  be¬ 
yond  matter  or  mind  as  a  concrete  existence,  with  its  qualities 
or  properties  and  relations,  it  can  have  no  bearing  upon  his 
argument.  The  point  is  the  cognition  of  body,  or  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  an  external  world,  and  not  the  question  of  any  hid¬ 
den,  mysterious,  unknown,  “underlying  substance.” 

We  repeat,  then,  that  if  he  uses  Hamilton’s  own  words  in 
the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  by  that  distinguished  thinker, 
or  in  any  other  intelligible  sense,  they  will  not  support  the 
declaration  he  has  made.  To  quote  once  more  from  Hamilton 
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on  this  point,  he  distinctly  says  :  “  To  know  a  thing  in  itself 
or  immediately,  is  an  expression  I  use  merely  in  contrast  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  thing  in  a  representation,  or  mediately.  On 
this  doctrine,  an  external  quality  is  said  to  be  known  in  itself, 
when  it  is  known  as  the  immediate  and  necessary  correlative 
of  an  internal  quality  of  which  I  am  conscious.  *  *  I 

have  frequently  asserted,  that  in  perception,  we  are  conscious  of 
THE  EXTERNAL  IMMEDIATELY  AND  IN  ITSELF.  This  is  the  doctrine 
of  Natural  Realism .”  (Notes  to  Reid,  p.  866).  And  even  Dr. 
Krauth  admits  Hamilton  to  be  the  “leader”  of  Natural 
Realists. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  repeats,  over  and  over,  that  he  did 
hold  this  doctrine  of  our  immediate  cognition  of  “external 
things  in  themselves.”  He  employs  the  most  explicit  terms 
to  convey  his  meaning.  He  defends  it  with  great  zeal  and 
matchless  power.  He  exposes  the  difficulties  of  conflicting 
views.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  one  has  heretofore  questioned 
that  Hamilton  maintained  this  doctrine.  But  Dr.  Krauth 
surprises  us  by  the  information  that  Sir  William  Hamilton 
stands  with  Hegel  in  denying  what  he  and  his  friends  had 
always  imagined  he  maintained,  and  upon  which,  largely,  his 
reputation  as  a  philosopher  depends.  We  incline  to  think 
that,  in  this  case,  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  the  better  judge, 
and  that  Dr.  Krauth  has  inadvertently  fallen  into  an  error. 

Nor  is  Hamilton  alone  in  this  view  of  our  immediate  cos;- 
nition  of  external  things.  We  do  not  know  whom  Dr. 
Krauth  includes  in  his  category  of  “accurate  thinkers” — 
whether  only  John  Stuart  Mill  and  his  school  of  Positive  Phi¬ 
losophy — but  we  do  know  that  individuals  who  are  not  whol¬ 
ly  without  reputation  as  “accurate”  and  “vigorous”  thinkers, 
have  advocated  the  same  doctrine  with  Hamilton.  It  may 
suffice  to  mention  the  names  of  Mansel,  McCosh,  and  Porter. 

Mansel  says,  “Presentative  or  intuitive  consciousness  is 
the  consciousness  of  an  individual  object,  be  it  a  thing,  act,  or 
state  of  the  mind,  immediately  present  before  me,  here  and 
now  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  a  definite  position  in  space  or  in 
time,  or  in  both.  *  *  For  example,  I  see  a  triangle  drawn 

on  paper.  *  *  The  triangle  is  before  me,  as  an  object  seen 
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in  itself ,  not  necessarily  representative  of  any  thing  else.” 
(Metaphysics,  pp.  34,  35). 

McCosh:  “I  maintain  that  we  clo  know,  and  this  intui¬ 
tively,  external  objects.  *  *  I  ask  those  who  would  doubt  of 
this  doctrine,  of  what  it  is  that  they  suppose  the  mind  to  be 
cognizant  in  sense-perception.  If  they  say,  a  mere  sensation 
or  impression  in  the  mind,  I  reply  that  this  is  not  consistent 
with  the  revelation  of  consciousness,  which  announces  plainly 
that  what  we  know  is  something  extra-mental.  If  they  say, 
with  Kant,  a  mere  phenomenon  in  the  sense  of  appearance, 
then,  I  reply  that  this  too  is  inconsistent  with  consciousness, 
which  declares  that  we  knowT  the  thing.”  (Intuitions  of  the 
Mind). 

Again  :  “We  lay  down  the  maxim,  that  the  mind  knows 
intuitively  the  thing  itself,  not  all  the  thing,  but  the  thing  in 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  presented.  *  *  If  we  are  asked 

to  prove  this,  we  answer  that  this  is  a  primary  cognition, 
which  does  not  admit  of  proof  by  any  other  cognition  clearer 
or  simpler,  or  more  fundamental.  The  mind  holds  the  object 
to  be  a  real  object — it  may  imagine  it  to  be  otherwise,  but 
cannot  judge  or  believe  it  to  be  otherwise.  The  mind  cannot 
trust  to  itself  at  all  if  it  cannot  trust  to  itself  in  this.”  (Di¬ 
vine  Governmet,  p.  536). 

Porter  :  “It  (the  intellect)  not  only  knows  itself  directly 
and  those  acts  and  objects  that  are  purely  spiritual,  but  it 
knows  material  objects  also,  and  by  its  prerogative  as  an 
agent  competent  to  know.  *  *  We  say,  then ,  without 

reserve,  that  the  mind  in  sense-perception,  knows  matter  or  mater¬ 
ial  being  as  tndy  and  directly  as  in  consciousness  it  knows  the  ego 
or  mental  being .”  (Intellectual  Science,  p.  535  ;  Human  Intel¬ 
lect,  p.  636. 

Comment  upon  these  testimonies  is  unnecessary.  Dr. 
Krauth  must  excuse  us  if  we  decline  to  accept  of  either  the 
“demonstration  f  or  the  statement  that  “all  accurate  thinkers, 
of  every  school,  admit  this.”  It  will  require  more  evidence 
to  settle  this  grand  problem — and  especially  to  settle  it  against 
the  common  sense  of  “the  mass  of  minds,”  and  many  of  the 
most  profound  thinkers  of  modern  times. 
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2.  “That  the  consciousness  of  the  human  soul  is  confined  to 
its  own  modifications  and  impressions,  *  *  and  that  we 

never  saw  a  human  body,  never  felt  it,”  Dr.  Krauth  says,  “is 
regarded  by  the  mass  of  thinkers  as  certain.”  Under  the 
head  of  “ Realistic  Idealism ,”  he  says,  “All  that  the  human 
mind  immediately  and  absolutely  knows  is  its  own  states  of 
consciousness,”  and  cites  Sir  William  Hamilton  as  admitting 
“all  this.” 

The  quotations  from  Hamilton  in  support  of  this  statement 
will  be  noticed  by  and  by.  Meanwhile  we  will  cite  enough 
from  that  author  to  show  what  he  did  actually  hold  and 
teach.  He  says,  “The  assertion,  that  we  can  be  conscious  of 
an  act  of  knowledge,  without  being  conscious  of  its  object,  is 
virtually  suicidal.  A  mental  operation  is  only  what  it  is,  by 
relation  to  its  object ;  the  object  at  once  determining  its  ex¬ 
istence,  and  specifying  the  character  of  its  existence.  But  if 
a  relation  can  not  be  comprehended  in  one  of  its  terms,  so  we 
can  not  be  conscious  of  an  operation,  without  being*conscious 
of  the  object,  to  which  it  exists  only  as  correlative. 
Annihilate  the  object,  you  annihilate  the  operation;  anumh 
late  the  consciousness  of  the  object,  you  annihilate  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  operation.  *  *  It  is  palpably  impossible 

that  we  can  be  conscious  of  an  act  without  being  conscious  of  the 
object  to  which  that  act  is  relative.  *  *  Consciousness  and 

immediate  knowledge  are  thus  terms  universally  convertible ; 
and  if  there  be  an  immediate  knowledge  of  things  external, 
there  is  consequently  the  consciousness  of  an  outer  world! 
“In  the  act  of  sensible  perception,  I  am  conscious  of  two 
things  ; — of  myself  as  the  perceiving  subject ,  and  of  an  external 
reality ,  in  relation  with  my  sense,  as  the  object  perceived.  Of 
the  existence  of  both  these  things  I  am  convinced  :  because  I 
am  conscious  of  knowing  each  of  them,  not  mediately,  in 
something  else,  as  represented ,  but  immediately  in  itself,  as 
existing.  *  *  Each  is  apprehended  equally,  and  at  once,  in 

the  same  indivisible  energy,  the  one  not  preceding  or  deter¬ 
mining,  the  other  not  following  or  determined.  *  *  Such 

is  the  fact  of  perception  as  given  in  consciousness ,  and  as  it 
Yol.  H.  Ho.  1.  12 
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affords  to  mankind  in  general  the  conjunct  assurance  they 
possess,  of  their  own  existence,  and  of  the  existence  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  world.”  (Discussions,  pp.  54,  55,  57  ;  Metaphysics,  p. 
147  ;  Rotes  to  Reid,  p.  747).)  Hamilton  may  not  have  always 
keen  perfectly  consistent  with  himself  in  his  statements,  but 
this  one  great  distinguishing  principle — our  immediate  know¬ 
ledge  or  consciousness  of  external  objects — he  steadfastly  and 
most  earnestly  maintained.  In  support  of  this,  his  favorite 
doctrine,  he  marshaled  all  his  immense  stores  of  learning, 
and  was  so  intent  upon  it,  that  it  has  been  said  by  one  of  his 
ablest  expounders  and  greatest  admirers — -“Hamilton  spent 
his  life  in  defending  our  immediate  knowledge  of  an  external 
world,  and  necessary  truth.”  To  quote  more  from  Hamilton 
on  this  point  would  be  superfluous. 

Dr.  Krauth  saves  us  the  necessity  of  examining  the  history 
of  this  subject,  or  of  inquiring  into  the  views  and  opinions  of 
philosophers  in  past  ages.  His  assertion  is,  that  “it  is  re¬ 
garded  by  the  mass  of  thinkers  as  certain.”  This  he  affirms 
to  be  the  present  view  of  the  “mass  of  thinkers.”  Of  course 
if  this  were  so,  it  would  be  entitled  to  great  weight  on  such 
a  point.  But  we  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  assertion.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  school  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  and  those 
strongly  sympathizing  with  that  school,  we  doubt  whether 
the  whole  tendency  of  recent  speculation,  and  of  the  sound¬ 
est  judgment,  is  not  the  very  opposite  of  this.  Dr.  Krauth 
admits  that  such  a  view  is  opposed  to  the  “popular  idea,”  and 
to  the  “mass  of  minds”  is  “ridiculous.”  To  this  may  he  ad¬ 
ded  the  conclusion  of  many  of  the  most  acute  and  profound 
thinkers  of  the  present  age.  Since  Hamilton  expounded  so 
elaborately  his  views,  others  have  followed  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  current  of  thought  is  by  no  means  what  Dr. 
Krauth  represents. 

We  do  not  know,  indeed,  what  means  Dr.  Krauth  may 
have  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  “mass  of  thinkers,”  but 
it  is  a  very  significant  fact,  that  in  our  own  country,  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  taught  in  the  oldest  and  most  renowned  seats  of 
learning,  as  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  etc.,  as  well  as  at 
Oxford,  England,  is  directly  opposed  to  such  a  theory.  As 
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this  is  not  a  matter  of  cognition,  but  of  “ belief ’,  conditioned 
by  testimony,”  we  must  again  withhold  our  assent  until  we 
have  better  evidence  of  the  fact.  A  few  testimonies  will  be 
cited  to  show  that  the  very  opposite  views  are,  or  were  lately, 
held  by  eminent  men  in  high  places. 

Mansel  says :  “A  second  characteristic  of  Consciousness  is, 
that  it  is  only  possible  in  the  form  of  a  relation.  There  must 
be  a  Subject,  or  person  conscious,  and  an  Object,  or  thing  of 
which  of  which  he  is  conscious.  There  can  be  no  conscious¬ 
ness  without  the  union  of  these  two  factors;  and,  in  that 
union,  each  exists  only  as  it  is  related  to  the  other.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  a  subject,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  conscious  of  an  object : 
the  object  is  an  object,  only  so  far  as  it  is  apprehended  by  a 
subject ;  and  the  destruction  of  either  is  the  destruction  of 
consciousness  itself."  (Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  p.  96). 
Again,  “The  distinction  between  an  act  of  consciousness  and 
its  object,  though  logically  valid,  has  psychologically  no  ex¬ 
istence.  In  no  actual  operation  of  consciousness  can  the  act 
be  separated  from  the  object,  or  the  object  from  the  act.  By 
no  mental  abstraction  can  either  of  these  correlatives  be  con¬ 
ceived  apart  from  the  other.  *  *  Presentative  conscious¬ 

ness  contains  two  constituent  elements-— the  conscious  subject, 
and  the  object  of  which  that  subject  is  conscious.”  (Meta¬ 
physics,  pp.  85,  133). 

Porter:  “We  are  conscious  of  the  object  somewhat  as  we 
are  conscioas  of  the  ego.  *  *  We  cannot  conceive  it 

possible  that  we  should  know  that  we  know,  enjoy,  or  choose, 
without  knowing  what  we  know,  enjoy  or  choose.  In  other 
words,  in  being  conscious  of  an  act  or  state,  we  must  be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  state  or  act  in  relation  to,  and  as  therefore  in¬ 
cluding  the  object.”  (Human  Intellect,  pp.  96,  97).  How 
earnestly  Dr.  McCosh  advocates  the  doctrine  of  the  immediate 
cognition,  or  consciousness,  of  an  outer  world,  and  how  vigor¬ 
ously  he  has  opposed  those  who  seek  to  undermine  the  very 
foundations  of  philosophy  and  religion,  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  his  various  works.  Dr.  Krauth  cannot  be  unac¬ 
quainted  with  these  things,  but  his  zeal  for  what  he  regards 
as  Lutheran  doctrine,  has  led  him  to  make  statements  that 
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he  will  find  it  difficult  to  defend  or  justify ;  and  we  may  add, 
that  even  if  true,  they  would  not  aid  any  sound  theology. 

3.  ‘That  our  “persuasion”  of  the  existence  or  presence  of 
an  objective  reality,  or  body,  is  not  an  act  of  cognition,  but 
of  faith  or  belief.’  Dr.  Krauth  repeats  over  and  over,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that  we  have  no  actual  or  real  “cognition”  of  body,  or 
of  an  objective  reality,  but  that  it  is  a  matter  of  faith.  We 
have  quoted  enough  already,  under  the  former  heads,  to  show 
the  views  of  some  very  distinguished  thinkers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  as  he  cites  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  support  of  his 
allegation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  most  plausible 
of  his  quotations,  anil  see  how  far  they  bear  him  out.  Dr. 
Krauth  charges  Sir  William  Hamilton  with  having  com¬ 
pleted  a  circle  in  his  speculations  in  philosophy.  In  justice 
to  that  illustrious  thinker,  it  should  be  remembered  that  his 
“Lectures  on  Metaphysics”  were  never  prepared  by  himself 
for  publication,  but  were  published  posthumously,  and  had 
been  written  hastily,  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  of  1836  and 
1837 — nearly  twenty  years  before  he  gave  the  world  his  last 
and  most  matured  views.  Still  it  is  very  doubtful  wffiether 
he  can  be  made  to  contradict  himself,  even  by  the  strange 
process  of  taking  detached  clauses  and  sentences,  harshly  torn 
from  their  connection,  and  altering  the  words  to  suit  the 
purpose. 

We  are  presented  in  “the  Conservative  Deformation,”  pp. 
791,  792,  with  a  collection  of  quotations  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  professedly  on  the  point  now  under  consideration. 
We  begin :  “The  existence  of  God  and  immortality  are  not 
given  us  as  phenomena,  as  objects  of  immediate  knowledge.” 
Of  course  not,  in  the  sense  in  question.  “The  existence  of 
an  unknown  substance  is  only  an  inference  we  are  compelled 
to  make  from  the  existence  of  known  phenomena.”  This 
quotation,  from  Hamilton’s  Lectures,  p.  97,  however  specious, 
utterly  fails  of  its  object.  There  is  not  a  syllable  in  it  incon¬ 
gruous  with  Hamilton’s  doctrine,  abundantly  shown  in  quo¬ 
tations  already  given,  or  to  support  the  design  of  its  quota¬ 
tion.  Hamilton  is  discussing  the  relativity  of  our  knowledge, 
or  that  we  know  nothing  absolutely.  He  concludes:  “Our 
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whole  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter  is  thus,  as  we  have 
said,  only  relative.”  The  “external  things”  of  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hamilton,  we  are  immediately  cognizant,  and  the 
“unknown  substance”  whose  existence  “is  only  an  inference 
we  are  compelled  to  make,”  are  phrases  used  by  Hamilton 
with  quite  different  meanings,  and  so  acute  a  scholar  as  Hr. 
Krauth  ought  not  thus  to  confound  them.  Hamilton  gives 
us  some  idea  of  what  he  means  by  this  “unknown  substance,” 
when  he  says,  “Take  an  object ;  strip  it  by  abstraction  of  all 
its  qualities,  of  all  its  phenomena,  of  all  its  relativities ;  re¬ 
duce  it  to  a  mere  unconditioned,  irrelative,  absolute  entity,  a 
mere  substance  ;  and  now  try  to  think  this  substance.  You 
cannot.”  (Yotes  to  Reid,  p.  935).  This  is  what  Hamilton 
means  by  “substance,”  but  is  this  what  Hr.  Krauth  means  by 
“external  things,”  or  by  a  “natural  body  ?” 

The  next  quotation  may  be  readily  passed  by  as  having  no 
bearing  on  the  question.  Following  we  have — “In  the  per¬ 
ception  of  an  external  object,  the  mind  does  not  know  it  in 
immediate  relation  to  itself,  but  mediately  in  relation  to  the 
material  organs  of  sense.”'  An  examination  of  the  connec- 
tion  will  show  that  Hamilton,  in  this  question,  from  his  Lec¬ 
tures,  p.  103,  designed  simply  to  affirm  that  the  mind,  in 
sense-perception,  does  not  act  independently  of,  and  without, 
but  through,  the  senses.  Just  this,  and  no  more ;  and  Hr. 
Krauth  must  have  been  hard  pressed  to  find  quotations  to 
suit  him. 

After  divers  other  quotations  to  show  that  Hamilton  held 
to  consciousness  being  the  same  as  immediate  knowledge,  and 
that  all  real  knowledge  is  immediate  knowledge,  we  have 
this,  from  Lectures,  p.  152 :  “What  is  said  to  be  mediately 
known,  is,  in  truth,  not  known  to  be,  but  only  believed  to 
be :  for  its  existence  is  only  an  inference,  resting  on  the  belief 
that  the  mental  modification  truly  represents  what  is  in  itself 
beyond  the  sphere  of  knowledge.”  From  the  capitals  and 
italics  put  into  this  quotation  it  is  evidently  regarded  as  de¬ 
cisive,  and  yet  we  imagine  that  there  must  have  been  some 
misgiving  about  making  this  use  of  Hamilton’s  language. 

o  o  o  o  o 

It  must  be  a  very  desperate  cause  that  requires  such  proof. 
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Let  us  notice  the  simple  truth  in  the  case.  Hamilton  is  con¬ 
troverting  “Reid’s  assertion  of  memory  being  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  past.”  He  undertakes  to  prove  that  “im¬ 
mediate  knowledge  of  the  past  is  impossible,”  since  we  can 
only  have  immediate  knowledge  of  the  present  and  as  actu¬ 
ally  in  existence  in  relation  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge. 
In  this  sense,  “of  any  past  object,  real  or  ideal,  the  mind 
knows  and  can  know  nothing,  *  *  or  if  said  to  know 

such  an  object,  it  can  only  be  said  to  know  it  mediately,  as 
represented  in  the  present  mental  modification.”  Then  fol¬ 
lows:  “Properly  speaking,  however,  we  know  only ‘the  actual 
and  present,  and  all  real  knowledge  is  an  immediate  know¬ 
ledge.  What  is  said  to  be  mediately  known,  is,  in  truth,  not 
known  to  be,  but  only  believed  to  be  ;  for  its  existence  is  only 
an  inference,  resting  on  the  belief,  that  the  mental  modifica¬ 
tion  truly  represents  what  is  in  itself  beyond  the  sphere  of 
knowledge.”  What  Hamilton  says  about  the  past ,  beyond 
the  sphere  of  actual  knowledge,  brought  back  in  representa¬ 
tion  by  memory,  Hr.  Krauth  would  use  as  applying  to  a  body 
in  our  immediate  presence,  and  the  object  of  immediate 
knowledge.  Hamilton’s  consistency  will  not  be  in  very 
great  danger  of  suffering  from  any  amount  of  such  apparent¬ 
ly  conflicting  views.  By  the  same  process  we  would  under¬ 
take  to  prove  that  the  Formula  of  Concord  “admits”  the 
Zwinglian  view  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  or  that  Hr.  Krauth 
himself  advocates  it. 

The  cpiotations  which  have  the  most  show  of  favoring  Hr. 
Krauth’s  statements  are  found  on  pages  8 OB  and  804  of  his 
volume,  and  taken  from  Hamilton’s  Rotes  to  Reid,  pp.  750, 
760.  A  fair  examination,  however,  of  what  Hamilton  means 
and  actually  says,  will  show  that  even  in  these  quotations  there 
is  nothing  inconsistent  with  what  he  uniformly  taught  as  to 
our  cognition  of  body.  The  question  is — “ How  we  know  that 
ice  know  it  ?”  As  to  “the  external  world,”  he  insists  that 
uwe  are  immediately  cognizant  of  it  as  existing .”  (Rotes  to 
Reid,  p.  750).  But  continues,  “If  asked,  indeed — How  we 
know  that  we  know  it  ?” — or  the  same  question  in  another 
form,  p.  760 — “I  can  only  say,  using  the  simplest  language, 
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‘I  know  it  to  be  true,  because  I  feel  and  cannot  hut  feel'  or 
‘because  I  believe  and  cannot  hut  believe,  it  so  to  be.  And  if 
further  interrogated,  how  I  know  or  am  assured,  that  I  thus 
feel ,  or  thus  believe ,  I  can  make  no  better  answer  than  in  the 
one  case,  ‘because  I  believe  that  I  feel,7  in  the  other,  ‘because  I 
feel  that  I  believe .’  It  thus  appears,  that  when  pushed  to  our 
last  refuge,  we  must  retire  either  upon  Feeling,  or  upon  Be¬ 
lief,  or  upon  both  indifferently.” 

Elsewhere  he  says :  “In  perception,  consciousness  gives  us 
an  ultimate  fact,  a  belief  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
something  different  from  self.  As  ultimate,  this  belief  can  not 
be  reduced  to  a  higher  principle ;  neither  can  it  be  analyzed 
into  a  double  element.  We  only  believe  that  this  something 
exists  because  we  believe  that  we  know  (are  conscious  of)  this 
something  existing ;  the  belief  of  the  existence  is  necessarily 
involved  in  the  belief  of  the  knowledge  of  the  existence.  Both 
ARE  ORIGINAL  OR  NEITHER.”  (HisCUSsioilS,  p.  98). 

He  employs  these  terms,  Feeling  and  Belief,  to  show  that 
we  reach  a  point  where  we  must  trust  what  we  know.  “But 
reason  itself  must  rest  at  last  upon  authority ;  for  the  origi¬ 
nal  data  of  reason  do  not  rest  on  reason,  but  are  necessarily 
accepted  by  reason  on  the  authority  of  what  is  beyond  itself. 
These  data  are,  in  rigid  propriety,  Beliefs  or  Trusts.”  It 
must,  at  once,  excite  suspicion  that  Hamilton’s  own  language, 
fairly  interpreted,  does  not  bear  the  meaning  put  upon  it, 
since  it  was  found  necessary  to  alter  his  words  while  quoting 
them.  Two  words  in  the  professed  quotation,  by  Hr.  Krauth, 
are  not  Hamilton’s  own,  but  words  substituted  to  help  con¬ 
vey  the  meaning  desired.  Thus  Hamilton’s  “ Beliefs  or 
Trusts' ’  as  vouchers  for  the  reliability  of  our  knowledge  or 
‘cognition  of  the  external  world,’  become,  in  Hr.  Krauth’s 
hands,  “belief  or  trust”  as  the  substitute  for  knowledge.  How 
far  Hamilton  was  from  admitting,  as  is  alleged,  the  doctrine 
that  our  “persuasion”  of  the  existence  and  presence  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  body  is  not  an  act  of  cognition,  but  “an  inference ,  an 
act  of  belief,”  a  fuller  quotation  from  the  very  paragraph  of 
which  Hr.  Krauth  has  given  a  part,  will  clearly  prove : 
“When  it  is  argued  by  the  Cosmothetic  Idealists — ‘The  ex- 
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ternal  world  exists,  because  we  naturally  believe  it  to  exist;’ 
the  illation  is  incompetent,  inasmuch  as  it  erroneously  as¬ 
sumes  that  our  belief  of  an  external  world  is  a  primary  datum 
of  consciousness.  This  is  not  the  case.  That  an  outer  world 
exists  is  given  us,  not  as  a  ‘miraculous  revelation,’  not  as  a 
‘cast  of  magic,'  not  as  an  ‘instinctive  feeling,’  not  as  a  ‘blind 
belief.’  These  expressions,  in  which  the  Cosmothetic  Ideal¬ 
ists  shadow  forth  the  difficulty  they  create,  and  attempt  to 
solve,  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  real  fact.  Our  belief  of 
a  material  universe  is  not  ultimate  ;  and  that  universe  is  not 
unknown.  This  belief  is  not  a  supernatural  inspiration  ;  it  is 
not  an  infused  faith.  We  are  not  compelled  by  a  blind  im¬ 
pulse  to  believe  in  the  external  world,  as  in  an  unknown 
something ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  it  to  exist  only  be¬ 
cause  WE  ARE  IMMEDIATELY  COGNIZANT  OF  IT  AS  EXISTING.” 

In  what  light  Hamilton  regarded  the  view  he  is  said  to 
“ admit ,”  another  single  quotation  will  show.  “Belying  the 
testimony  of  consciousness  to  our  immediate  perception  of  an 
outer  world,  it  belies  the  veracity  of  consciousness  altogether. 
But  the  truth  of  consciousness,  is  the  condition  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  all  knowledge.  The  first  act  of  hypothetical  real¬ 
ism,  is  thus  an  act  of  suicide ;  philosophy  thereafter  is,  at 
best,  biu  an  enchanted  corpse,  awaiting  only  the  exorcism  of 
the  skeptic  to  relapse  into  its  proper  nothingness.”  (Discus¬ 
sions,  pp.  69,  70).  Yet  Dr.  Krauth  would  fain  persuade  us 
that  Sir  William  Hamilton,  “in  effect  admits  all  this.” 

4.  That  the  belief  in  the  existence  and  presence  of  a  nat¬ 
ural  body  and  of  a  supernatural  body  rests  upon  substantially 
the  same  basis — is  only  “an  inference,  an  act  of  faith,  condi¬ 
tioned  by  testimony” — is  another  of  the  strange  features  in 
the  philosophy  of  this  volume.  We  are  positively  assured 
that  “so  far  as  philosophy  can  determine  it,  we  have  no  more 
absolute  cognition  of  the  objective,  visible  presence  of  a  nat¬ 
ural  body  than  we  have  of  the  objective,  supernatural  body. 
Our  persuasion  of  either  presence  is  an  inference.  *  * 

We  may  think  we  have  more  testimony  for  the  first  inference 
than  for  the  second ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  inference ;  it  is 
not  cognition.” 
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The  term  “absolute”  is  here  slipped  in  along  with  cognition, 
but  the  connection  and  whole  drift  show  that  it  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  real  or  actual,  and  not  technically  as  opposed  to  “ rela¬ 
tive."  The  question  is  not  as  to  the  extent,  but  the  reality  of 
our  knowledge  of  a  ‘natural  body,  objectively  and  visibly 
present.’ 

We  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Krauth  on  what  these  “ inferen¬ 
ces ”  are  based ;  or  by  what  process  he  infers  the  presence  of  a 
natural  body,  external  to  himself,  from  certain  modifications 
and  impressions  within  the  soul.  It  is  probable  that  on  the 
very  same  ground  that  he  rejects  the  immediate  cognition  of 
body,  he  would  have  to  reject  the  basis  of  his  inference,  and 
find  himself  without  any  starting  point.  This  passage,  from 
simple  “consciousness  confined  to  its  own  modifications  and 
impressions”  to  the  “belief”  in  an  external  world,  via  infer¬ 
ence ,  is  indeed  one  of  “the  grandest  problems,”  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  Dr.  Krauth  attempt  to  solve  it.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  according  to  Dr.  Krauth,  “one  of  the  most  vigorous 
thinkers  of  our  day,”  has  attempted  it,  and  signally  failed. 
His  grand  conclusion — “The  world  of  Possible  Sensations 
succeeding  one  another  according  to  laws,  is  as  much  in  other 
beings  as  it  is  in  me,  it  has  therefore  an  existence  outside  me; 
it  is  an  External  World ” — is  a  marvel  in  its  way.  Hamilton 
would  style  it  an  “ illation ”  that  is  “ incompetent .”  One  of  the 
school  that  is  so  approvingly  appealed  to,  declares :  “  The 
skeptical  argument  for  the  non-existence  of  an  external  world ,  as  a 
mere  play  of  reasoning ,  admits  of  no  reply."  If,  then,  Dr. 
Krauth  would  have  us  admit  his  “ inference ,”  he  ought  at  least 
to  tell  us  on  what  ground.  He  is  persuaded  of  the  existence 
of  natural  bodies,  of  an  external  world,  and  if  he  rests  his 
persuasion  on  a  mere  “ inference ”  he  should  tell  us  on  what 
that  “ inference ”  rests.  He  is  so  positive  about  it  that  we 
have  a  right  to  know. 

Enough  has  probably  already  been  offered  to  show  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  the  statements  criticised  with  much  of  the 
soundest  and  very  best  philosophical  thinking  of  modern 
times.  The  maintenance  of  such  extravagances  is  calculated 
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to  bring,  not  only  philosophy,  blit  men's  common  sense  and 
reason,  into  disrepute.  To  confound  sight  and  faith,  cogni¬ 
tion  and  belief,  or  to  consider  the  evidence  in  both  cases  the 
same  or  similar,  is  to  disregard  the  plainest  distinctions,  and 
to  cover  with  obscurity  what  God  has  been  pleased  to  make 
clear  enough  for  all  to  see  and  know.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
deny  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  on  which  our  faith  in  the 
supernatural  is  challenged,  or  maintain  that  it  is  any  the  less 
worthy  of  credence  than  what  we  see  with  our  own  eyes. 
But  we  do  affirm,  that  to  say  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
it  is  not  cognition,  but  only  “an  inference,  an  act  of  faith,” 
is  to  trifle  with  men’s  common  sense,  and  to  vaunt  a  philoso- 
phy  “falsely  so  called.” 

It  will  not  be  pretended  that  any  one  of  our  senses  gives  us 
any  knowledge,  mediate  or  immediate,  of  a  supernatural 
body,  or  that  we  are  in  any  way  conscious  of  such  an  exist¬ 
ence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  be  denied  that,  mediate¬ 
ly  or  immediately,  and  through  our  senses,  we  have  some 
kind,  or  some  degree,  of  knowledge  of  natural  bodies.  Many 
insist  that  we  are  immediately  cognizant,  or  conscious,  of 
them.  For  the  kowledge  or  belief  of  the  very  existence  of 
the  one  we  are  wholly  dependent  on  divine  revelation;  as  we 
never  saw  or  felt  a  supernatural  body.  For  a  knowledge  of 
the  other  we  depend  chiefly  on  our  senses,  and  when  we  speak 
of  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  it  is  only  by  a  figure  of  speech. 
The  natural  and  the  supernatural  belong  to  entirely  different 
spheres,  address  themselves  to  different  elements  in  our  na¬ 
ture,  and  are  believed  to  exist  on  wholly  different  grounds. 

The  Bible  not  only  recognizes  the  reliability  of  our  cogni¬ 
tion  of  an  external  world,  but  it  appeals  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  our  knowledge  gained  through  the  senses,  and  the 
belief  or  faith  resting  on  testimony.  The  apostles,  who  were 
to  be  ‘witnesses  unto  Christ,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all 
Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth,’  must  be  men  who  had  “seen”  the  Lord.  As  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  had  “not  followed  cunningly  devised  fables” 
in  making  known  “the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,”  Peter  appeals  to  the  fact  that  they  “were  eye-witnes- 
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ses  of  his  majesty.”  To  convince  the  incredulous  disciples, 
Christ  showed  them  His  hands  and  His  feet,  and  to  cure  the 
doubt  of  Thomas,  which  had  resisted  the  testimony  of  his 
fellow  apostles,  He  said,  “Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold 
my  hands ;  and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my 
side.” 

Hr.  Krauth  does  not  seem  to  have  reflected  that  the  philo¬ 
sophical  speculations  he  has  made  use  of  to  confound  his  op¬ 
ponents,  might  be  turned  against  himself  and  his  own  views. 
It  is  dangerous  to  employ  weapons  that  may  pierce  the  man 
who  uses  them.  If  the  existence  of  bodies,  both  natural  and 
supernatural,  is  only  a  matter  of  “inference,”  and  an  “infer¬ 
ence”  in  regard  to  natural  bodies,  “which  has  been  repudiated 
by  the  whole  school  of  pure  idealists,  by  many  of  the  greatest 
European  speculators,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  nearly  the 
entire  Orient" — if  the  doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  “ex¬ 
ternal  things”  is  so  well  sustained,  that  “we  have  the  same 
evidence  that  confessedly  deep  thinkers  have  believed  it  that 
we  have  that  men  believe  any  other  doctrine" — then  it  would 
seem  that  the  “inference”  in  regard  to  the  existence  or  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  “supernatural  body”  is  not  clear  enough  to  carry 
general  conviction.  We  may  be  left  in  doubt  in  regard  to 
both.  Or  we  may  think  that  we  have  no  more  testimony  for 
the  second  “inference”  than  for  the  first.  Pyrrhonism  or  Ni¬ 
hilism  cannot  then  be  very  far  distant.  Dr.  Krauth  doubts 
or  denies  our  consciousness  as  to  the  reality  of  an  outer 
world.  Sir  William  Hamilton  very  truly  and  forcibly  says ; 
“Consciousness,  once  convicted  of  falsehood,  an  uncondition¬ 
al  skepticism,  in  regard  to  the  character  of  our  intellectual 
being,  is  the  melancholy,  but  only  rational  result.  Any  con¬ 
clusion  may  now  with  impunity  be  drawn  against  the  hopes 
and  dignity  of  human  nature.  Our  Personality ,  our  Imma¬ 
teriality,  our  Moral  Liberty ,  have  no  longer  any  argument 
for  their  defence.  ‘Man  is  the  dream  of  a  shadow  God  is 
the  dream  of  that  dream.”  (Discussions,  p.  100). 

We  are  happy  to  believe  that  Dr.  Krauth ’s  Theology  is 
much  better  than  his  Philosophy.  The  one  may  be  a  little 
hyper-orthodox,  but  the  other  lacks  the  very  soul  of  truth, 
and  any  firm  basis  of  support, 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

NEW  PHASES  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  IMMORTALITY. 

By  Rev.  C.  A.  Stork,  M.  A.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  reply  to  Boswell’s  iteration  of  the  arguments 
for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  “Sir,  I  could  wish  there  were 
more,”  expresses  a  wish  felt  by  most  thoughtful  men.  It 
may  be  a  wish  unuttered,  not  always  fully  acknowledged 
even  to  themselves,  yet  with  a  vague  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
it  will  recur.  After  going  over  the  stock  reasons  and  old  ar¬ 
guments  which,  though  so  old  and  worn  so  thin  with  frequent 
handling,  have  yet  a  sacred  interest  from  the  treasures  of 
hope  and  peace  that  men  have  laid  upon  them,  one  feels  that 
so  great  a  hope  as  that  of  life  unquenched  by  the  grave  is 
entrusted  to  very  few  and  very  slender  props.  A  sort  of  halo 
of  glory  transfigures  and  at  the  same  time  conceals  the  real 
fragility  of  the  famous  argument  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Socrates  in  the  Phsedo.  With  many  other  proofs  which 
are  merely  corroborative,  his  crowning  argument  is  “purely 
verbal,  and  but  the  expression  of  an  instinctive  confidence 
put  into  a  logical  form :  ‘The  soul  is  immortal  because  it  con¬ 
tains  a  principle  of  imperishableness.’  ”*  The  argument  con- 


*Jowett’s  Dialogues  of  Plato,  Vol.  I.,  p.  376. 

“The  truth  is  that  Plato  in  his  argument  has  collected  many  elements 
of  proof  or  persuasion,  ethical  and  mythological,  as  well  as  dialectical, 
which  are  not  easily  to  be  reconciled  with  one  another.  *  *  While 

we  may  translate  the  dialectical  into  the  language  of  Hegel,  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  mythological  into  the  language  of  Dante  or  Bunyan,  the  ethical 
speaks  to  us  still  in  the  same  voice,  reaching  across  the  ages. 

Two  arguments  of  this  sort  occur  in  the  Phaedo.  The  first  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  aspiration  of  the  soul  after  another  state  of  being.  * 

Plato  recognizes  in  these  aspirations  the  foretaste  of  immortality;  as  But¬ 
ler  and  Addison  in  modern  times  have  argued,  the  one  from  the  moral 
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tributed  by  the  Schoolmen  to  the  general  stock  is  merely  an 
ingenious  play  on  the  words  “uncompounded”  and  “dissolu¬ 
tion,”  and  does  very  well  as  a  curiosity  of  literature;  but 
when  put  forth  as  a  solid  buttress  of  proof,  it  makes  us  doubt 
whether  our  fore-fathers  really  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a 
genuinely  strong  and  troubling  intellectual  doubt.  Butler’s 
famous  Analogy  disperses  a  host  of  annoying  objections.  It 
serves  the  negative  purposes,  for  which  it  was  intended,  per¬ 
fectly,  but  towards  bridging  the  gulf  of  darkness  that  lies 
beyond  the  grave,  it  furnishes,  as  it  was  intended  to  furnish, 
little  or  nothing.  Pascal’s  disjointed  thoughts,  in  the  well 
known  passage  on  the  misery  of  man,*  though  far  from  logi- 


tendencies  of  mankind,  the  other  from  the  progress  of  the  soul  towards 
perfection. 

The  other  ethical  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  derived  from 
the  necessity  of  retribution.  The  wicked  would  be  too  well  off  if  their 
evil  deeds  came  to  an  end.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  Arduous,  an 
Archelaus,  an  Ismenias  could  ever  have  suffered  the  penalty  of  their  crimes 
in  this  world.”  Jowett,  Yol.  I.,  pp.  377,  378. 

*“The  greatness  of  man  is  so  evident  that  it  is  deducible  even  from  his 
misery.  For  that  which  is  the  natural  state  of  animals  we  call  misery  in 
man:  by  which  we  acknowledge  that,  our  nature  being  now  similar  to  that 
of  animals,  we  have  fallen  from  a  better  nature  wThich  we  once  possessed. 
Who  is  unhappy  at  not  being  a  king,  except  one  who  has  been  deposed  ?” 

“We  are  desirous  of  truth,  but  find  only  uncertainty.  We  are  ever 
seeking  happiness,  and  find  nothing  but  misery  and  death.  We  are  un¬ 
ceasingly  pursuing  truth  and  happiness,  yet  are  incapable  of  the  real  en¬ 
joyment  of  either.” 

“Such  is  our  misfortune — we  have  an  idea  of  happiness,  yet  are  unable 
to  realize  it;  we  form  conceptions  of  truth,  but  possess  only  falsehood: 
incapable  alike  of  absolute  ignorance  or  of  certain  knowledge,  we  exhibit 
evidence  of  the  perfection  we  once  possessed,  in  the  very  depth  of  our  un¬ 
happy  fall.”  Pascal’s  Thoughts,  pp.  81,  87,  105. 

It  is  true  Pascal  does  not  infer  from  these  aspirations,  so  splendid  yet 
so  baffled,  man’s  immortality.  He  saw  in  them  only  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  a  fallen  nature.  He  argued  from  the  majesty  of  the  decay  the  splendor 
of  the  original  structure,  and  the  need  of  a  rebuilder.  But  the  same  misery 
and  futility  of  life  that  point  back  to  a  fall,  point  forward  also  to  a  restor¬ 
ation.  If  man’s  satisfaction  is  to  be  found  only  in  Hod,  and  this  world  is 
too  small  to  fill  the  soul,  this  same  unfitness  and  incoherence  between  man 
and  his  place  here  affords  the  strongest  possible  argument  for  a  future 
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cal  in  their  form,  and  not  at  all  arranged  for  attack  or  de¬ 
fence,  afford  perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  satisfactory  intellect¬ 
ual  ground  for  that  strongest  and  most  pathetic  of  all  human 
hopes,  the  hope  of  existence  after  death. 

I  say  the  most  satisfactory  intellectual  ground;  for  whilst, 
as  believers,  we  may  rest  with  serene  confidence  on  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  the  life  eternal  made  by  Christ  in  the  gospel,  yet  as 
intellectual  beings,  having  natural  appetites  of  reason  which 
healthfully  crave  their  satisfaction,  it  is  not  possible  to  leave 
the  great  question  of  future  existence  to  he  solved  only  by 
the  positive  affirmations  of  revelation.  The  reason  of  man 
has  always  craved  a  substantial  chain  of  argument  connecting 
existence  here  with  existence  after  death.  It  sought  this 
with  a  more  passionate  earnestness  before  the  revelation  of 
Christ,  because  then  all  hope  must  needs  come  through  the 
gate  of  reason.  Even  now  to  many  who  are  divided  in  mind, 
the  Thomases,  who  by  their  very  organization  are  compelled 
to  doubt  and  question  where  the  Peters  and  Johns  rejoice  in 
the  full  assurance  of  faith,  “whose  minds  range  from  the 
highest  ecstasies  of  faith  to  the  sharpest  agonies  of  despair,” 
the  argument  that  answers  the  demands  of  reason,  is  still  a 
thing  to  be  wistfully  sought.  Dr.  Johnson  was  no  scoffer  and 
no  weakling.  It  was  not  sentimental  longing,  nor  a  covert 
sneer,  that  prompted  the  expression  of  his  wish.  And  though 
many  of  us  may  not  echo  his  desire  with  the  mournful  sense 
of  spiritual  insecurity  that  he  seems  to  have  felt,  yet  all  who 
think  at  all  deeply,  may  very  easily  say  with  him,  “I  could 
wish  there  were  more.” 

That  such  a  longing  is  widspread  among  the  cultivated 
classes  of  society,  we  have  evidence  enough  in  much  of  the 
writing  of  the  day.  An  influential  section  of  literature  has 
begun  to  look  towards  death  with  something  of  the  pathetic 

state.  How  significant,  in  this  light,  is  Pascal’s  famous  characterization 
of  man:  “See,  then,  the  mystery  of  man  !  What  a  being  of  crudities, — 
what  a  monster. — a  chaos  ! — What  a  compound  of  contradictions, — a 
prodigy  !  The  master  of  all  knowledge, — an  abject  worm  of  the  earth; 
the  depositary  of  truth, — the  sink  of  uncertainty  and  doubt:  behold  him, 
at  once,  the  glory  and  the  opprobium  of  the  universe.’  ” 
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feeling  of  the  later  writers  of  Greece  and  home.  There  is 
the  same  fond  recurrence  to  past  joys,  the  same  hapless  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  present  moment,  and  reluctant  yielding  to  its  flight, 
the  same  approach  to  old  age  as  if  with  averted  face  and  hope¬ 
less  melancholy,  the  same  shrinking  from  death  as  the  quench¬ 
ing  of  all  sensibility,  and  all  this  greatly  intensified  in  tone 
by  reason  of  contrast  with  the  sunny  prospects  held  out  by 
what  it  feels  compelled  to  account  only  the  sweet  fable  of 
Christianity.  Mr.  Morris’  poetry  is  perhaps  the  best  type  of 
the  class.*  Even  a  poet  so  deeply  Christian  in  general  feel¬ 
ing  as  Mr.  Lowell  shows  occasionally  something  of  this  som¬ 
bre  pagan  tint.  Mr.  Emerson,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
lofty  tone  of  much  of  his  earlier  writing,  may  fitly  be  called 

*1  have  been  looking  over  Mr.  Morris’  remarkable  poem,  “The  Earthly 
Paradise,”  in  vain  to  find  some  short  passage  that  will  illustrate  my  mean¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  so  much  any  direct  assertion  or  palpable,  defined  embodi¬ 
ment  of  this  feeling  that  gives  characier  to  his  book  and  the  class  it 
represents,  as  a  vague,  diffused  sentiment  or  undertone  breathing  through 
all,  too  elusive  to  grasp,  but  too  manifest  to  be  mistaken.  The  following 
passages  are,  perhaps,  the  nearest  to  a  full  expression  of  the  feeling  I  have 
attempted  to  describe:  these  lines  from  the  opening  “Apology”  of  the 
author: 

“Of  Heaven  or  Hell  I  have  no  power  to  sing, 

I  cannot  ease  the  burden  of  your  fears, 

Or  make  quick-coming  death  a  little  thing, 

Or  bring  again  the  pleasure  of  past  years, 

Nor  for  my  words  shall  ye  forget  your  tears, 

Or  hope  again  for  aught  that  I  can  say, 

The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

But  rather,  when  aweary  of  your  mirth, 

From  full  hearts  still  unsatisfied  ye  sigh, 

And,  feeling  kindly  unto  all  the  earth, 

Grudge  every  minute  as  it  passes  by, 

Made  the  more  mindful  that  the  sweet  days  die — 

Remember  me  a  little  then  I  pray, 

The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day.” 

This  lyrical  snatch  from  “Ogier  the  Dane,”  one  of  the  stories  in  the 
“Earthly  Paradise”  most  thoroughly  steeped  in  this  drench  of  melancholy, 
is  still  more  expressive: 

“Weep,  0  Love,  the  days  that  flit, 

Now,  while  I  can  feel  thy  breath; 
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the  philosopher  of  mortality,  is  full  of  it.  It  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  an  age  that  is,  on  one  side  of  its  culture  at  least, 
unsatisfied  and  incapable  of  being  satisfied  with  the  current 
intellectual  argument  for  immortality.  Where  there  is  only 
desire  but  no  assurance  noting  itself  in  intellectual  convic- 
tion,  rather  assurance  that  the  preponderant  testimony  of  rea¬ 
son  is  the  other  way,  the  tone  must  be  that  so  monotonously 
sustained  throughout  the  “Earthly  Paradise,"5  “the  desire  for 
immortality  in  the  midst  of  denying  it.55 

Another  evidence  is  found  in  what  the  Spectator,  in  a  very 
thoughtful  article  suggested  by  the  late  Prof.  Grote’s  posthu¬ 
mous  paper  on  the  Future  State,  calls  attention  to  as  “the 
visible  diminution  in  the  hostility  once  entertained  by  science 
to  the  idea  of  the  future  life.55  The  old  contemptuous  silence 
maintained  by  science  towards  the  proposition  that  there 
could  be  any  future  life,  has  given  way  to  a  disposition  to 
speculate  as  to  the  nature  and  conditions  of  such  an  existence. 
The  longing  for  continued  existence,  which  asserts  itself 
with  louder  persistence  as  men  feel  the  incompetence  of  this 
life  to  fill  their  desires,  seems  to  have  awakened  in  this  age 
with  a  new  force.  That  longing  may  arise  from  two  different 
sources.  It  may  arise  from  great  calamities  overwhelming 
the  hopes  of  nations  and  cutting  off  the  easy  gratification  of 
the  natural  appetite.  So  Pome  was  prepared  for  Christianity 
by  a  series  of  crushing  blows  that  blasted  the  national  pride, 
shut  up  its  future,  and  compelled  men  to  look  beyond  the 
world  for  relief.  It  may  arise  also  from  the  satiety  of  all 
natural  appetites,  convincing  the  general  mind  unconsciously 

Then  may  I  remember  it 

Sad  and  old,  and  near  my  death. 

Kiss  me,  love  !  for  who  knoweth 
What  thing  cometh  after  death  ?” 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  without  bringing  us  any  nearer  to  an  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  intensely  sad  and  hopeless  yearning  for  life  that  breathes 
so  pathetically  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  cheerful  hopes  inspired  by  our 
common  Christianity,  so  strangely  from  this  very  suggestive  book.  It 
must  be  read  in  order  to  understand  how  deep  a  melancholy  of  unbelief 
can  open  in  the  midst  of  all  our  Christian  culture. 
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by  the  unrest  still  remaining  in  the  most  flawless  prosperity, 
that  “man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone.”  In  the  last  century 
men  were  satisfied  with  very  meagre  arguments  for  the  im- 
mortality  of  the  soul,  because  they  did  not  long  so  passionate¬ 
ly  as  in  former  or  later  periods  to  be  sure  of  a  future  state. 
Indifference  is  a  poor  critic.  And  the  men  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  were  very  indifferent  to  existence  after  death.  They 
were  tugging  and  fighting  with  the  near  prospect  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  great  prizes  of  increased  liberty,  immunity  from  many 
natural  evils.  Paradise  was  to  be  brought  into  the  world  by 
French  Revolutions,  the  general  spread  of  intelligence,  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  men  by  science.  In  this 
temper  men  were  in  no  passionate  longing  for  proof  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  state.  They  were  not  in  a  mood  to  criticise  sharply  the 
proofs  that  were  offered.  Whatever  was  nearest  to  hand 
would  satisfy  so  languid  a  demand.  And  Philosophy  could 
afford  to  treat,  with  contempt  the  belief  in  a  future  state 
which  men  held  not  so  much  because  impelled  by  intense  de¬ 
sire,  or  on  deep  intellectual  conviction,  but  from  tradition. 

But  the  old  unrest  has  awakened  again.  Men  perhaps 
never  felt  so  deepl}'  the  passionate  longing  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  of  the  better  times  of  Greece  and  Rome  for  immor¬ 
tality.  Science  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  sway  of  modern 
ideas  in  smoothing  the  lot  of  humanity,  have  not  yet  done 
their  complete  work ;  but  as  compared  with  the  past  they  have 
done  so  much  that  men  are  beginning  to  find  out  it  is  not  the 
amelioration  of  life  here  that  can  satisfy,  but  the  extension 
and  expansion  of  life,'  endless  in  duration  and  infinite  in  ca¬ 
pacity.  There  has  probably  never  been  an  age  wdien  men 
were  so  well  fed  and  housed,  so  skilfully  nursed,  so  carefully 
educated,  so  variously  amused,  so  flattered  with  fair  prospects 
of  the  world’s  future  wealth  and  prosperity  ;  and  yet,  with  it 
all,  never  have  men  been  so  sensible  of  a  deep  desire  for  life 
beyond.  The  very  power  with  which  a  delusion,  so  crude  and 
vulgar  as  Spiritualism,  has  taken  hold  of  great  classes  in  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  bears  a  striking  testimony  to 
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that  deep  seated  hunger  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  material 
prosperity,  men  feel  for  auother  life. 

Now,  whilst  among  great  masses  of  men  unused  to  think¬ 
ing,  this  desire  will  find  satisfaction  in  the  evidence  afforded 
by  the  follies  of  Spiritualism,  the  thoughtful  mind  of  the  age 
is  asking  for  more  thoroughly  convincing  proofs  of  a  future 
state  than  have  hitherto  been  s;iven  outside  of  revelation. 
This  demand  is  persistent  and  full  of  serious  determination. 
It  will  not  consent,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  satisfied  with  weak 
arguments,  nor,  on  the  other,  to  have  the  question  contempt¬ 
uously  waived  as  beneath  the  notice  of  philosophy.  Science 
has  felt  the  aroused  instinct'  too  strong  to  be  sneered  down. 
Even  the  strongest  advocates  of  that  universal  reign  of  nat¬ 
ural  law,  which  shuts  up  inexorably  the  future  to  our  inquir¬ 
ies,  have  been  constrained  to  weigh  the  question  as  one  at 
least  open  to  debate.*  At  the  same  time,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  age,  the  defenders  of  a  belief  in  a  future  state  have 
been  driven  to  seek  new  arguments,  or  at  least  a  new  con¬ 
struction  from  a  deeper  and  more  thoroughly  analyzed  basis 
of  the  old. 


*  A  striking  illustration  of  this  change  in  tone,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
passage  quoted  below  from  one  of  the  most  advanced  and  able  in  the  great 
army  of  ske’ptical  thinkers,  now  busy  in  building  the  new  philosophy  of  Evo¬ 
lution.  It  is  a  remarkable  concession.  Though  its  author  evidently  does  not 
apprehend  its  true  significance,  it  really  surrenders  the  key  of  the  contest¬ 
ed  position:  “He  who  believes  that  his  thread  of  life  will  be  severed  once 
and  forever  by  the  fatal  shears,  well  knows  that  he  wants  a  purpose  and  a 
joy  in  life,  which  belongs  to  him  who  looks  for  a  life  to  come.  Few  men 
feel  real  contentment  in  the  expectation  of  vanishing  out  of  conscious  ex¬ 
istence,  henceforth,  like  the  great  Buddha,  to  exist  only  in  their  works. 
To  remain  incarnate  in  the  memory  of  friends  is  something.  A  few  great 
spirits  may  enjoy  in  the  reverence  of  future  ages  a  thousand  years  or  so  of 
‘subjective  immortality;’  though  as  for  mankind  at  large,  the  individual 
personal  interest  hardly  extends  beyond  those  who  have  lived  in  his  time, 
while  his  own  memory  scarce  outlives  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
But  over  and  above  these  secular  motives,  the  belief  in  immortality  ex¬ 
tends  its  powerful  influence  through  life,  and  culminates  at  the  last  hour, 
when,  setting  aside  the  very  evidence  of  their  senses,  the  mourners  smile 
through  their  tears,  and  say  it  is  not  death  but  life.”  Tyler' s  Primitive 
Culture ,  Yol.  II.,  p.  98. 
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The  author  of  the  remarkable  paper,  (“The  Character  of 
Christ — does  it  supply  an  adequate  basis  for  a  religion  ?”), 
lately  published  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  declares  that 
one  of  the  great  wants  of  these  days,  is  a  stronger  argument 
for  immortality.  He  goes  so  far  even  as  to  point  out  the  line 
in  which,  as  it  seems  to  him,  such  an  argument,  to  be  the 
strongest  possible,  must  lie.  He  finds  it  outlined  in  his  defi¬ 
nition  of  worship.  This  he  defines  to  be  “the  desire  of  the 
creature  to  be  like  the  Creator,  accompanied  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  own  imperfection  and  powerlessness.”  The  argu¬ 
ment  for  immortality  implied  in  this  definition,  is  briefly  as 
follows:  Man’s  moral  structure  impels  him  to  seek  a  likeness 
to  his  Maker,  but  be  is,  at  the  same  time,  conscious  that  from 
the  nature  of  his  environment  and  very  organization,  he  can 
never  attain  that  likeness  here.  The  only  escape  from  the 
apparent  blunder  and  failure  in  the  very  structure  of  man,  is 
found  in  the  assumption  of  a  life  beyond,  where  opportunity 
is  given  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  imbedded  impulse.  The 
argument  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  proves  the 
existence  of  light  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  because  animals 
are  found  there  having  eyes:  the  organ  implies  the  function, 
and  the  function  implies  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  ex¬ 
ercise. 

Without  defending  this  definition  of  worship,  which  seems 
a  little  artificial,  as  if  contrived  to  fit  into  a  special  joint  in 
the  writer’s  argument,  let  us  follow  out  the  clue  presented. 
"Whether  the  definition  be  sound  or  not,  the  material  of  it, 
viz.,  that  man  has  a  desire  to  imitate  God,  and  that  he  is  con¬ 
scious  he  can  never  fully  do  so  here,  is  simply  a  statement  of 
common  facts.  Can  we  construct  these  materials  into  an  ar¬ 
gument  ?  They  seem  to  lead  us,  as  we  ponder  them,  into  the 
dimly  outlined  track  of  Pascal’s  meditation  on  the  misery  of 
man  quoted  above. 

If  we  ask,  in  following  up  this  line,  Is  it  not  true  that  men 
have  a  hunger  for  immortality  ?  it  will  be  answered,  Hot 
universally.  But  is  not  the  very  line  of  separation  between 
those  who  desire  ardently  a  future  life  and  those  who  do  not, 
the  line  that  marks  off  the  nobler,  truer  manhood  from  the 
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lower,  more  animal  ?  Furthermore,  is  not  the  dividing  line 
between  the  period  in  any  one  man’s  history  in  which  he  does 
begin  to  desire  immortality,  and  that  in  which  he  was  careless 
of  it,  the  boundary  between  his  better  and  his  baser  life  ?  In 
other  words,  do  not  men  turn  to  the  thought  of  immortality, 
cherish  it,  feel  more  intensely  the  hunger  for  it,  as  they  grow 
in  the  predominance  of  the  intellectual  over  the  sensual,  of 
the  moral  and  spiritual  over  the  intellectual?  Alcibiades 
does  not  care  much  for  immortality  or  the  doctrine  of  im¬ 
mortality,  but  Socrates  gathers  up  his  very  life  into  the 
thought  and  desire  of  it.  Marcus  Aurelius  seems  steeped  in 
the  depths  of  sadness  as  he  remonstrates  with  what  he  esteems 
his  too  eager  desire  for  future  existence,  but  his  vicious  son 
Commodus  never  troubled  his  head  about  any  other  state 
than  that  in  which  he  could  eat  and  drink  and  play  the  tyr¬ 
ant  to  his  heart’s  content.  In  our  own  experience  we  find 
that  in  times  of  moral  elevation,  as  when  we  have,  at  the  cost 
of  sacrifice,  done  our  duty,  or  been  seized  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  love,  or  been  able  to  calm  ourselves  into  submission  under 
some  stroke  of  calamity  ; — in  times  of  spiritual  vitality,  when 
we  have  been  able  to  rise  into  the  serener  atmosphere  of  faith, 
or  been  lifted  into  the  self-forgetfulness  of  intense  prayer,  or 
held  in  the  rapt  contemplation  of  the  glory  or  tenderness  of 
God, — in  such  passages  we  find  that  the  sense  of  the  life  be¬ 
yond,  its  intense  reality,  its  ineffable  sweetness  of  allurement, 
and  the  almost  sickening  longing  for  its  existence  to  be  estab- 
lished  beyond  shadow  of  doubt,  possess  us. 

Let  us  compact  the  argument  into  logical  form,  and  then, 
as  space  will  allow,  draw  it  out  in  detail. 

As  man  develops  from  the  ruder,  more  animal,  to  the  finer, 
more  spiritual,  the  desire  for  immortality  grows  more  intense. 
This  argues  the  reality  of  a  life  beyond  ;  else  we  should  have 
the  anomaly  in  the  universe,  so  far  as  we  have  observed  it,  of 
an  organism  developing  impulses  as  it  approaches  perfection 
which,  since  they  have  no  proper  end  or  result  here,  are  fitted 
only  for  another  state,  when  no  such  state  exists, — as  if  a 
worm  should  weave  a  cocoon  and  prepare  for  the  change  to  a 
butterfly,  and  there  be  no  air  for  it  to  fly  in.  Tendencies  de- 
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veloped  in  the  line  of  increased  perfection,  point  to  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  their  fulfilment.  The  histories  of  nature  and  of  the 
upward  growth  of  man,  are  full  of  illustrations  of  this  law. 
If  the  lungs  are  given,  there  is  air  for  their  use.  If  an  eye 
is  introduced,  there  is  light  for  vision.  If  the  ear  is  fitted 
with  vibratory  apparatus,  there  is  air  with  its  undulating 
waves  for  sound.  The  girl  is  endowed  with  the  instinct  of 
maternity :  it  is  the  evidence  that  she  is  destined  for  mother¬ 
hood.  If  man,  rising  above  his  animal  nature,  ripening  into 
vigor  of  mind  and  largeness  of  sympathy  and  nobleness  of 
character,  knowing  God  and  aspiring  to  his  fellowship,  is 
only  destined  to  dream  his  sweet  dream  of  immortality,  and 
then  perish,  he  is  not  only,  according  to  Pascal  and  Pliny, 
the  most  miserable  of  beings,  but  also  the  greatest  failure  and 
blunder  of  creation. 

We  shall  feel  the  force  of  this  argument  more  as  we  dwell 
on  the  various  features  of  expectation  and  aspiration  towards 
a  future  life  developed  in  an  enlarged  growth  and  approach  to 
perfection. 

It  may  occur  to  some  to  object  here  that  the  desire  for  im¬ 
mortality  has  no  essential  connection  with  the  true  perfection 
of  human  nature.  The  standard  of  perfection  to  the  philos¬ 
opher  who  takes  into  view  the  whole  range  of  human  devel¬ 
opment,  is  very  shifting  and  variable.  Our  ideals  of  excellence 
are  shaped  mainly  by  the  modern,  Occidental,  excessive,  al¬ 
most  exclusive  valuation  of  the  active  virtues,  such  as  enter¬ 
prise,  inquisitiveness,  acuteness,  invention,  sensitiveness, 
fastidious  refinement,  busy  benevolence  that  inquires  sedu- 
ously  after  its  neighbor  and  his  welfare.  Our  ideal  man  is  a 
Howard  or  a  Wilberforce,  a  Channing  or  a  Washington,  a 
Chalmers  or  a  Robertson.  But  there  are  other  and  totally 
different  types  of  value  in  character.  The  Oriental  finds  its 
ideal  in  the  contemplative,  passive  virtues.  The  Classical 
fixes  perfection  in  proportion,  order  and  symmetry.  It  may 
be  urged  that  what  seems  to  us  an  approach  to  perfection,  the 
growing  sharpness  of  intellectual  perception,  the  impressible 
moral  nature,  the  enlarged  and  sensitive  sympathy  of  our  mod¬ 
ern,  Anglo-Saxon  good  man,  is  really  only  a  morbid  loss  of 
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balance ;  that  the  connection  of  an  increasedly  ardent  desire 
for  immortality  with  a  proportionate  development  towards 
what  we  call  perfection,  is  merely  a  symptom  of  disordered 
harmony, — just  as  the  thirst  of  fever,  growing  with  increase  of 
heat,  indicates  not  a  real  need  of  water  as  resulting  from  a 
healthy  increase  of  vitality,  but  rather  the  contrary.  We 
judge  the  ecstatic  Wesley,  looking  for  the  blessed  hereafter  to 
dawn  on  his  aching  vision,  near  perfection.  We  call  the  sen¬ 
sitive  woman  all  purity  and  refined  sensibility,  weaned  by 
adversity  from  earth,  panting  for  higher  atmospheres,  spirit¬ 
ualized  by  the  predominant  use  of  mind  and  conscience  and 
affection  beyond  the  capacity  for  earthly  passion,  speaking 
after  the  manner  of  men,  perfect.  But  the  philosopher,  who 
values  man  in  relation  to  earthly  uses  as  well  as  heavenly, 
who  measures  him  as  playing  a  necessary  part  in  the  great 
whole,  and  has  regard  to  the  symmetry  of  character  as  well 
as  its  fineness,  may  call  this,  while  very  beautiful,  yet  very 
far  from  perfection. 

But  there  is  one  measure  of  perfection  which,  though  its 
reach  is  not  lofty,  is  yet  determined  and  appreciable.  The 
first  essential  to  perfection,  is  persistence.  There  must  be  the 
perpetuation  of  life  and  its  gains  before  there  can  be  any 
elaboration  or  improvement  of  it.  A  nation  must  transmit 
from  generation  to  generation  its  vitality  in  at  least  un waning 
force,  if  it  would  advance,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  its  individ¬ 
ual  members.  Any  tendency,  therefore,  that  impairs  this 
self-perpetuating  and  progressive  vitality  stamps  itself  as 
away  from  perfection.  The  decay  of  the  belief  in  immortal¬ 
ity  does  impair  this  self-perpetuating  power.  When  men 
come  to  see  in  the  grave  the  final  bound  of  their  being,  they 
lose  the  force  and  joy  of  life.  The  spring  that  resists  and 
persists,  is  broken.  Whatever,  therefore,  strengthens  the  be¬ 
lief  in  a  future  state,  increases  the  vital  force  of  a  community 
and  is,  by  consequence,  a  development  towards  perfection. 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  type  of  character  which  most 
effectively  feeds  the  desire  for  immortality,  is  the  spiritual, 
occidental  type :  men  believe  more  strongly  in  a  life  to  come 
as  they  refine  in  this. 


Ill 
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The  chain  of  reasoning  is  complete :  That  type  of  charac¬ 
ter  which  gives  most  solidity  and  propulsive  power  to  life,  is 
nearest  perfection  ; 

But  the  development  which  furnishes  most  vitality,  is  the 
very  one  that  most  effectually  nourishes  the  belief  in,  and  de¬ 
sire  for,  immortality ; 

The  type,  then,  that  most  intensifies  the  belief  in  a  future 
state,  is  nearest  perfection. 

In  short,  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  each  other.  As  men  grow  to  perfection,  they  grow  in 
longing  for  another  and  higher  life. 

There  is  only  one  link  of  this  chain  that  may  need  to  be 
strengthened.  Is  it  true  that  the  decay  of  belief  in  immor¬ 
tality  does  impair  the  self-perpetuating  power  of  a  communi¬ 
ty  ?  Let  us  read  some  lessons  on  this  point  out  of  two  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  world’s  history. 

China  was  once  in  the  line  of  ascending  nations.  Before 
the  age  of  Confucius,  (B.  C.  551),  the  inventions  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  gunpowder,  and  the  art  of  printing  were  familiar  to  her 
people.  When  Germany  was  yet  a  rude  forest  swarming 
with  forest  tribes,  China  had  planned  and  executed  her  great 
national  works  on  the  Yellow  River.  When  Greece  had  not 
yet  an  orator,  philosopher  or  historian,  the  Chinese  literature, 
exceeded  in  value  only  by  those  of  a  few  other  races,  was 
already  formed.  But  for  nearly  one  thousand  years  she  has 
stood  still  A  The  ideas  that  once  were  vital  have  petrified  in 
her  grasp,  and  remain  only  as  bulwarks  to  delay,  by  their  tra¬ 
ditional  fixedness,  the  inevitable  current  of  decadence.  The 
meaning  of  many  of  their  own  inventions  have  been  lost  to 
them.  The  art  of  printing  and  the  compass,  which  were  dis¬ 
covered,  as  in  the  Western  communities,  in  the  upward  move¬ 
ment  of  the  national  life,  have  been  left  unimproved  and  in¬ 
capable  of  their  higher  uses.  They  were  invented  by  men, 

*“If  the  intelligence  of  China  only  reached  its  prime  when  first  awaken¬ 
ed  by  Confucius,  it  was  passing  through  the  phase  of  manhood,  if  not 
verging  to  a  state  of  absolute  servility,  when  Choo-he  breathed  his  last,  in 
A.  D.  1200.”  Hardwick' s  Christ  and  Other  Masters.  Yol.  II.,  p..25^ 
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but  they  are  in  the  hands  of  later  generations  only  as  chil¬ 
dren’s  toys.  The  whole  cast  of  civilization  in  China  is  that 
of  inheritance.  There  are  indications  even  that  many  of  the 
discoveries  of  the  vigorous  youth  of  the  nation  are  being  lost. 

This  stagnation  and  long  pause  ere  the  era  of  decadence 
was  fully  established,  dates  from  the  period  when  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  Confucius  fairly  took  hold  of  the  national  mind  and 
infiltrated  down  to  the  common  people.  That  philosophy, 
while  it  taught  many  noble  moral  truths,  was  singularly  de¬ 
ficient  in  any  positive  affirmations  of  a  future  state.  Xot  so 
much  by  direct  assertion,  as  by  a  studied  silence,  did  Confu¬ 
cius  attack  the  belief  in  a  life  beyond.  By  indirection  the 
total  strain  of  sentiment  pervading  his  system  discourages 
his  disciples  from  laying  out  life  with  any  reference  to  exist¬ 
ence  after  death.  “Endeavor^”  he  says,  “so  to  rule  yourself 
according  to  the  sacred  maxims,  that  you  may  be  fitted  first 
to  rule  a  family,  and  lastly  may  attain  the  highest  point  of 
your  ambition, — an  office  under  government.  To  practical 
men  the  theatre  of  this  present  life  gives  ample  scope  for  en¬ 
terprise  :  it  teems  with  stern  realities  and  all-engrossing  cares: 
perhaps,  too,  it  may  prove  your  last,  your  sole  possession. 
*  *  More  particularly  aim  at  that  which  forms  the  crown¬ 

ing  excellence  of  all,  be  scrupulous  in  your  devotion  to  the 
Emperor.”* 

Could  any  philosophy  more  thoroughly  quench  in  its  dis¬ 
ciples  the  thirst  for  immortality  ?  The  inevitable  tendency 
of  such  teaching,  when  once  fairly  planted  in  the  general 
thought  and  belief  of  the  people,  is  to  dwarf  life.  The  mo¬ 
tives  and  sanctions  that  can  be  drawn  only  from  the  narrow 
span  of  life  here,  are  too  feeble  and  low  to  impel  progress  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  gratification  of  the  bodily  and  more  obvious 
intellectual  wants.*  To  shut  man  up  to  these,  cuts  to  the 
roots  his  moral  life.  It  shears  him  of  his  spiritual  powers. 
It  extinguishes  hope.  It  narrows  the  horizon  and  lowers  the 

*“An  obvious  tendency  of  all  the  ‘reformation’  Confucius  promoted  was 
to  deaden  the  activity  of  the  human  intellect.”  Hardwick’ s  Christ  and 
Other  Masters ,  Yol.  2.  II.,  p.  33. 
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vast  cope  that  act  so  powerfully  on  the  moral  and  religious 
nature.  The  result  we  see  in  that  tideless,  waveless  sea  of  life 
in  which  the  millions  of  China  have  lain  motionless  for  so 
many  hundred  years.  That  vast  empire  carries  its  civiliza¬ 
tion,  bearing  the  marks  of  a  life  once  progressive,  fresh,  in¬ 
ventive,  as  a  huge  mechanism  strangely  out  of  proportion  to 
its  present  spirit  and  powers.  Its  population,  with  their 
many  arts  and  elaborate  growth  of  inventions,  seem  like  a 
party  of  barbarians  who  have  got  possession  of  a  steamship 
they  have  learned  by  rote  from  its  original  builders  to  direct, 
but  which  they  are  incapable  of  improving,  repairing,  or  even 
using  for  its  highest  purposes.  The  loss  of  a  strong  belief  in 
immortality  has  fallen  like  a  palsy  on  the  nation,  and  there 
are  not  wanting  the  signs  that  they  are  slowly  sinking  back 
from  the  advance  made  ages  ago  by  their  ancestors.* 

A  decadence  more  rapid  and  startling  has  been  noticed  by 
thoughtful  observers  in  a  nation  of  modern  Europe.  France 
was  once  vigorous  and  fresh.  Hers  was  the  most  progressive 
thought  of  Europe.  In  science  and  art,  in  military  and  com¬ 
mercial  vigor,  she  pressed  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  modern 
advance.  But  long  before  the  collapse  of  her  late  defeat, 
acute  observers,  both  among  her  own  thinkers  and  abroad, 
began  to  note  the  signs  of  decay.  Her  virile  vigor  was  on 
the  wane.  Her  population  ceased  to  increase.  The  physical 
vigor  of  her  people  was  declining,  f  Her  capacity  to  perceive 
truthfully,  her  ability  to  advance  in  invention,  her  grasp  of 
prosperity  —  that  nameless  something  which  lies  back  of 
armies  and  fleets,  of  legislatures  and  cabinets,  of  wealth  and 
machinery,  of  schools  and  arts,  without  which  all  these  are 


According  to  Renan  ( Etudes  d’Histoire  Religieuse ,  p.  200,  1857),  the 
Chinese  were,  of  all  people,  the  least  supernaturalist,  which  may  (he 
thinks)  explain  ‘the  secret  of  their  mediocrity.’  ”  Hardivick's  Christ  and 
Other  Masters ,  Vol.  II.  p.  57. 

fl  cannot  just  now  lay  my  hand  on  the  papers,  but  readers  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  will  recall  the  startling  statements  published  in  that  journal  during 
the  last  eighteen  months,  drawn  from  French  authorities,  as  to  the  de¬ 
crease  in  fertility,  vitality  and  general  physique  of  the  French  people. 

Vol.  H.  Ho.  1.  15 
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only  the  tools  of  a  man  in  the  hands  of  a  child — the  national 
life,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  had  too  evidently  fallen  sick  of  a 
steadily  wasting  disease.  Many  causes  have  been  alleged  as 
working  this  decay — the  terrible  wars  of  the  First  Napoleon 
cutting  off  the  young  men,  the  lack  of  colonies,  the  drain  of 
taxation,  the  withering  blight  of  Ultramontanism,  the  stifling 
atmosphere  of  Gesarism.  But  all  these  were,  in  greater  or 
less-degree,  felt  in  surrounding  nations,  and  yet  they  found 
force  to  struggle  upward,  or  at  least  to  hold  their  own  undi¬ 
minished. 

One  sufficient  canker  lay  at  the  root  of  the  national  life,  to 
account  for  all.  The  brain  and  heart  of  the  nation  were  de¬ 
void  of  belief.  Her  thinking  men,  her  artists  and  philoso¬ 
phers,  her  statesmen  and  lawyers,  her  inventors  and  teachers, 
had  long  ago  practically,  and  to  a  large  extent  from  convic¬ 
tion,  cut  off  the  hope  of  immortality.  The  doctrine  of  the 
philosophers,  that  man  had  no  future  beyond  the  grave,  had 
steadily  filtered  down  to  the  common  people.  The  young 
men  and  women  of  France  had  no  faith.  The  motto  over 
the  gate  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  “Death  is  an  eternal  sleep,”  had 
fixed  itself  in  the  heart  of  Paris  as  a  practical  belief.  “To¬ 
morrow  we  die,”  said  Paris,  from  the  emperor  on  the  throne 
to  the  gamin  in  the  gutter,  and  the  logical  inference  carried 
out  in  the  life,  was  the  old  reasoning  of  the  ancient  unbeliev¬ 
ing  world,  “let  us  eat,  drink  and  be  merry.”  Now,  when  a 
nation  in  its  best  thought  and  power  has  set  this  for  its  aim, 
the  decline  of  life,  the  end  of  all  greatness,  is  not  very  far  off. 
France  had  blotted  out  the  world  to  come,  and  her  history 
has  shown  that  to  do  this  is  to  cut  away  the  sinews  that  move 
the  world  that  now  is.  Explain  it  as  we  may,  the  silent 
teachings  of  all  nations  and  ages  confirm  the  simple  wisdom 
of  Christ,  “Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.”  When  men 
have  abandoned  hope  of  a  future  life,  they  have  unstrung  the 
thews  that  can  wrestle  with  the  present.*  It  would  appear 


*Taine’s  description  of  the  character  and  cause  of  that  degradation  and 
brutalization  of  Italy,  which  so  shocked  Luther  on  his  visit  to  Rome, 
might  almost  be  read  as  a  picture  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
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from  these  and  like  though  less  striking  illustrations,  that 
the  faith  of  immortality  is  necessary  to  the  health  of  human 
life.  It  dwindles  and  pines  when  shut  into  this  earth  and 
the  narrow  verge  of  time.  It  may  live,  but  it  will  not  grow. 
It  will  not  even  long  hold  what  it  has  attained  to. 

From  these  considerations  we  argue  the  belief  in  immor¬ 
tality,  and  the  practical  acceptance  of  it  in  life,  to  be  essential 
to  that  vi^or  of  heins;  without  which  there  can  be  no  advance 
towards  perfection.  We  observe,  also,  that  as  this  advance 
towards  perfection  grows  more  marked,  the  intenser  grows 

France  since  the  Revolution  of  1789,  and  more  especially  under  the  2nd 
Empire. 

‘‘Luther  was  horrified  at  this  voluptuous  life,  now  reckless  and  now 
licentious,  but  always  void  of  moral  principles,  given  up  to  passion,  ren¬ 
dered  light  by  irony,  shut  in  by  the  present,  destitute  of  belief  in  the  infi¬ 
nite,  with  no  other  worship  than  that  of  visible  beauty,  no  other  object 
than  the  search  after  pleasure,  no  other  religion  than  the  terrors  of  the 
imagination  and  the  idolatry  of  the  eyes.” 

“Leo  X.  hearing  a  discussion  as  to  the  immortality  or  mortality  of  the 
soul,  took  the  latter  side.  ‘For,  ’  said  he,  ‘it  would  be  terrible  to  believe 
in  a  future  state.  Conscience  is  an  evil  beast,  who  arms  man  against  him¬ 
self.’  ”  Taine's  History  of  English  Literature ,  Yol.  I.,  p.  353. 

Now  what  were  the  fruits  of  this  decay  of  morals  and  loss  of  belief  in 
immortality  ?  An  extract  from  another  page  of  the  same  vivid  sketch, 
portraying  the  results  a  hundred  years  later,  will  show: 

“In  this  society  which  was  turned  into  a  circus,  amid  so  many  hatreds, 
and  when  exhaustion  was  setting  in.  the  foreigner  appeared:  all  bent  be¬ 
neath  his  lash;  they  were  caged,  and  thus  they  pine  away,  in  dull  pleasures, 
with  low  vices,  bowing  their  backs.  Despotism,  the  Inquisition,  the  Cicisbei, 
dense  ignorance,  and  open  knavery,  the  shamelessness  and  the  smartness 
of  harlequins  and  rascals,  misery  and  vermin, — such  is  the  issue  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  (iSee,  in  Casanova’s  Memoir es,  the  picture  of  this 
degradation.  See,  also,  the  Memoire  of  Scipione  Rossi,  on  the  convents 
of  Tuscany  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century.”  Yol.  I.,  p.  355.) 

Are  we  reading  an  old  lesson  in  a  new  dress  as  we  trace  the  same  line  of 
succession  in  the  sad  history  of  France  ?  The  picture  of  the  moral  con¬ 
dition  of  his  countrymen  drawn  by  M.  Gabriel  Monod,  in  a  sketch  of  his 
experience  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  of  the  Loire,  is  parallel  to  the 
above:  “The  campaign  showed  considerable  decay  of  warlike  feeling,  but 
no  development  of  morals,  religion,  or  education  to  keep  pace  with  it.” 
There  was  nothing  approaching  to  religion  amongst  them,  not  even  super¬ 
stition.  “True  piety,  the  mystical  attempt  of  the  mind  to  reach  a  higher 
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the  faith  in  and  desire  for  a  future  state.  From  these  grounds 
we  argue  that  man  was  made  for  immortality. 

The  argument,  be  it  remarked,  is  not  that  man  has  a  desire 
for  future  existence,  an  instinct  of  immortality,  as  Jowett 
calls  it  in  his  comment  on  the  Phsedo.  This  might  exist,  as 
Robertson,  in  his  matchless  sermon  on  the  resurrection,  has 
shown,  without  affording  and  solid  ground  of  intellectual 
conviction  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  a  future  state.  But 
the  argument  is,  that  when  man  ceases  to  cherish  this  belief 
he  lapses  into  a  state  of  decay.  The  hope  of  immortality  is 
a  necessary  condition  of  man’s  development  towards  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  is  one  of  the  organs  of  his  flowering,  ripening  life. 
It  is  the  spring  that  impels  him  to  rise ;  as  the  inexplicable 
instinct  of  the  plant  impels  it  to  move  towards  the  light  by 
which  it  lives  ;  as  the  instinct  of  the  worm  impels  it  to  weave 
the  cocoon  for  the  butterfly  state  into  which  it  was  intended 
to  emerge.  The  alternative  is  conclusive  in  its  conviction : 
if  there  be  no  future  state,  then  man  is  so  constructed  that 
he  needs,  for  his  highest  development,  to  cherish  a  belief 
which  is  false,  and  a  desire  which  is  never  to  be  fulfilled.  He 
is  built  on  a  scale  absurdly  clisproportioned  to  his  destiny, 
and  impelled  by  powers  hugely  too  great  for  the  effects  to  be 
produced  ;  as  if  a  machinist  should  contrive  a  steam-hammer 
to  drive  a  tack. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  how  this  belief  increases  in 


and  invisible  world,  was  unknown.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  imag¬ 
ine  an  army  of  Frenchmen  singing  with  heart  and  voice  a  religious  and 
patriotic  song  like  the  German  hymn,  ‘Ein  feste  burg  ist  unser  Gott.’ 

The  case  would  have  been  different  if  our  soldiers  had  had  even  strong 
moral  convictions;  but  while  they  scoffed  at  priest  and  church,  they  were 
equally  ready  to  laugh  at  purity  and  every  other  home  virtue.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  talk  of  the  French  soldier  is  of  that  broad  kind  which  we  call  gri- 
vois — the  pleasantry  of  an  easy,  cynical,  shallow  habit  of  mind,  which, 
with  a  certain  air  of  innocence,  is  never  happy  unless  it  is  endeavoring  to 
destroy  and  defile  everything  higher  and  holier  than  itself.  It  is  fortunate 
for  the  listener  if  the  talk  does  not  drop  from  this  into  something  filthier 
still.”  {Macmillan' s  Magazine  for  June,  1871). 

The  connection  of  the  decay  of  force,  indicated  here,  with  the  loss  of 
belief  in  the  invisible  world,  and  a  faith  in  immortality,  is  very  significant. 
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intensity,  vividness  and  blessedness  in  each  man’s  experience, 
in  proportion  to  his  development  towards  a  higher  manhood. 

1.  One  of  the  most  common  experiences  of  life,  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  dissatisfaction  with  it,  the  longer  and  the  better  it  is 
known.  This,  when  rightly  read,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
truth,  that  as  men  grow  larger  they  look  the  more  eagerly 
for  another  state  of  existence.  Heaven  has  been  called  the 
consolation  of  the  unsuccessful.  Emerson  in  his  brilliant 
way  flouts  the  poor  soul  that  solaces  itself  for  its  failure  here 
with  the  hope  of  a  hereafter,  as  unfit  for  this  or  any  other 
world.  But  there  is  a  meaning  in  the  home-sickness  with 
which  the  disappointed  turn  to  the  hope  of  a  future  life.  It 
is  not  only  the  men  who  fail  that  feel  the  need  of  something 
beyond.  The  prosperous  are  also  the  unsatisfied.  If  you  find 
a  man  at  rest  in  the  mere  gains  of  life,  completely  at  ease  in 
his  successes,  you  find  an  ignoble  man.  Where  the  mind  has 
grown  with  its  conquests,  and  heart  and  brain  have  kept 
pace,  there  comes  always  as  the  final  strain  an  inextinguishable 
sense  of  dissatifaction.  There  never  was  a  great  statesman, 
or  general,  poet,  or  philosopher,  that  did  not  in  some  public 
or  private  unburdening  of  his  soul  echo  the  sigh  of  Solomon, 
“all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.”  That  huge  incapacity 
of  the  soul  to  its  scope  here,  which  only  begins  to  reveal 
itself  as  it  has  wideftorage,  grows  more  and  more  apparent. 
"Wealth,  power?  pleasure,  knowledge,  fame,  all  are  like  food 
to  one  dying  of  thirst  :  they  are  felt  more  keenly,  with  every 
increase,  to  be  specifically  inadequate.  “I  feel,”  says  Sir  Isaac 
Hewton,  “like  a  child  who  has  picked  up  a  few  shells  on  the 
shore  of  the  boundless  ocean.”  This  has  been  taken  to  be 
only  an  instance  of  the  true  philosopher’s  humility.  It  is  an 
expression,  rather,  of  the  philosopher’s  longing.  There  is  an 
unmistakeable  note  of  dissatisfaction  in  it.  He  had  penetra¬ 
ted  new  domains  of  knowledge,  explored  them,  and  left  them 
open  forever  to  men  ;  but,  after  all,  they  seemed  but  petty. 
His  eye  is  fixed  on  a  wider  horizon,  and  reaches  after  larger 
things.  It  is  an  augury  of  immortality. 

Probably  no  thoughtful  man  ever  met  with  great  successes 
without  having  something  of  the  same  experience.  lie 
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seemed  to  himself,  after  all,  not  to  have  really  succeeded. 
The  truth  is,  the  very  elevation  of  the  soul  enlarges  its  hori¬ 
zon.  The  higher  it  climbs,  the  higher  rise  the  heights  above 
it.  As  the  powers  expand  the  desires  enlarge.  And  this  is 
an  argument  for  immortality.  The  growing  strength  of  the 
bird’s  pinions,  are  the  prophecy  of  his  powers  of  flight  and 
also  of  the  aerial  world  in  which  he  may  use  those  pinions. 
So,  as  men  feel  the  capacity  for  larger  things,  the  longing  for 
another  existence  increases.  Those  who  have  felt  this  thirst 
for  another  world  the  strongest,  are  those  who  have  had  the 
most  of  this.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  picture  a  life  more 
successful  in  the  highest  achievements  than  Paul’s.  The  con¬ 
quest  of  men’s  minds,  the  gratification  of  large  purposes,  the 
dominion  of  an  unparalleled  influence,  the  exercise  of  the 
supremest  faculties  of  wisdom,  eloquence,  enthusiasm, — all 
these  were  his.  The  man  that  could  sing  in  a  dungeon  and 
walk  the  deck  of  a  foundering  vessel  unshaken,  who  had 
made  a  Felix  tremble  and  won  the  love  of  a  hundred  churches, 
had  really  tasted  the  best  of  this  world.  He  sums  all  up 
when  he  says,  “for  me  to  live  is  Christ.”  But  that  same  man 
declares,  he  groans  with  the  desire  of  being  “clothed  upon 
with  his  house  which  is  from  heaven.”  This  lonoffis;  did  not 
spring  altogether  from  his  religious  nature.  Faith  gave  it 
shape,  reality,  blessedness,  the  “  Hdpe  that  maketh  not 
ashamed;”  but  faith  did  not  give  it  birth.  .Voltaire,  at  the 
close  of  a  life  of  pleasure,  culture,  fame,  when  the  people  of 
Paris,  on  his  visit  there,  bore  him  aloft  in  triumph,  declared 
that  life  was  only  misery.  “I  wish,”  said  he  in  despair,  “I 
had  never  been  born.”  It  was  unbelief  that  shaped  his  gloom  ; 
but  it  was  the  longing  for  an  existence  commensurate  with 
his  capacities  and  aspirations  that  gave  its  substance  to  that 
gloom.  Paul  and  Voltaire  alike  felt  the  insufficiency  of  life 
here.  Their  very  successes  made  them  feel  that.  But  the 
one  hoped  for  another  life,  grasped  it  by  faith ;  the  other  de¬ 
spaired  of  it. 

2.  A  still  more  subtile  argument  for  a  future  state,  is  to  be 
had  in  the  sense  of  incompleteness  in  the  satisfaction  of  afiec- 
tions  here,  and  consequent  yearning  for  another  life,  exper- 
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ienced  by  men.  It  is  not  only  that  the  early  loss  of  friends 
leaves  the  earth  empty  and  compels  a  hope  of  heaven  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  dead.  That  increased  longing  for  a  hereafter,  its 
sudden  nearness,  and  intense  reality,  felt  at  such  times,  is  not 
in  itself  an  argument  of  great  force.  It  has  some  weight,  it 
is  true,  even  with  the  reason ;  but  not  much.  It  is  to  the 
heart  that  it  proves  all-sufficient.  It  gives  strength  and  clar¬ 
ity  of  vision,  and  feeds  as  with  invisible  nourishment.  Life 
expands  and  refines,  at  such  times,  as  the  sense  of  immortal¬ 
ity  pervades  every  thought,  and  gives  a  higher  cope  and 
broader  horizon  to  every  experience.  It  is  not  the  sorrow,  in 
such  cases,  that  purifies  and  invigorates :  it  is  rather  the  in¬ 
tensified  hope  of  immortality.  "Where  affection  cut  off 
reaches  no  prophetic  thoughts  into  the  world  beyond,  there  is 
no  improvement  of  the  life.  Here  we  find  the  two  playing 
back  and  forth  into  each  other.  Manhood  expanded  by  the 
growth  of  affection  is  prepared  to  entertain  the  hope  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  existence ;  and  the  hope  of  a  future  existence  grasped 
more  firmly  lifts  the  life  up  to  a  higher  level. 

But  it  is  in  those  cases  where  no  barrier  of  death  is  inter¬ 
posed  to  dam  up,  and  so  give  accumulated  force  to  the  affec¬ 
tions,  that  the  strongest  illustration  is  afforded.  It  is  not 
uncommon,  though  always  perplexing  to  ordinary  solutions, 
to  see  a  character  elevated,  refined,  made  sweet  and  Sunny  by 
the  growth  of  affection,  gradually  sitting  looser,  in  lat.er  years, 
to  the  objects  of  its  earlier  tenderness.  The  reason  of  this  is 
not  far  to  seek.  There  is  a  sense  of  failure  in  this  life  to 
round  out  and  fill  up  the  heart’s  capacity  for  love,  even  when 
those  we  love  live  on.  Our  children  grow  up ;  but  there  has 
something  slipped  out  of  the  man  that  was  in  the  child.  Our 
friends  grow  old  by  our  side  ;  but  the  affection  that  was  so 
beautiful  in  the  promise  of  its  bud,  does  not  unfold  in  its 
flower  and  fruit  that  which  we  expected  and  for  which  we 
feel  an  unquenchable  craving.  Love  grows  ;  but  what  love 
fed  on  no  longer  feeds  it.  The  nature  softens,  and  broadens, 
and  grows  lambent  and  transparent  with  the  exercise  of  ten¬ 
der  affections.  There  is  a  manifest  growth.  The  hard  scales- 
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of  self-interest,  self-absorption,  harsh  judgment,  and  indexi¬ 
ble  dispositions,  fall  off;  and  the  strong,  supple,  warm  pliancy 
of  a  heart  that  lives  in  the  lives  of  others  reveals  itself.  But 
that  which  called  all  this  forth  grows  too  feeble,  or,  rather, 
does  not  grow  fast  enough  to  give  it  an  adequate  support. 
The  vine  climbs  up  the  trellis,  and  waves  its  ringlets  and 
tendrils  above,  reaching  out  into  the  empty  air. 

As  character  rednes,  it  detects  the  inevitable  daw  in  the 
object  of  affection.  It  does  not,  therefore,  cease  to  love ;  but 
it  does  discover  in  that  its  need  of  a  higher  sphere.  Affec¬ 
tion,  as  it  purides  and  drops  its  dross,  heightening  the  nature 
that  entertains  it,  discloses  an  element  of  indnity,  which  it 
can  neither  exhaust  here,  nor  even  dnd  any  adequate  scope 
for  in  those  very  objects  on  which  it  dxed,  and  by  which  it 
was  drst  kindled.  It  is  this  dissatisfaction  of  love  with  its 
own  exercise  and  with  its  objects,  this  sense  of  a  capacity  de¬ 
veloped,  a  function  formed,  with  no  adequate  scope  afforded 
them  here,  that  turns  the  eye  of  those  who  have  grown  ten- 
derest  and  purest  und  dnest  by  affection  to  another  world. 
As  men  are  made  perfect  they  the  more  long  for  a  future  state. 
The  riper  love  has  always  a  look  beyond,  a  look  of  expecta¬ 
tion  in  it. 

3.  We  turn  now  to  the  strongest  form  of  this  argument. 
It  is  that  suggested  by  the  writer  spoken  of  in  the  early  part 
of  this  paper,  in  his  dednition  of  worship :  “the  desire  of  the 
creature  to  be  like  the  Creator,  accompanied  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  own  imperfection  and  powerlessness.”  This  he 
declares  to  be  the  material  out  of  which  the  strongest  possi¬ 
ble  argument  for  a  future  state  may  be  formed.  If  developed 
in  the  line  indicated  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  present  pa¬ 
per,  it  would  certainly  be  very  strong.  The  argument,  as  it 
lies  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  mentioned  above,  seems  to  be 
only  of  the  nature  of  a  presumption  from  an  unfuldlled  de¬ 
sire  :  Man  will  live  hereafter,  because  his  desire  to  imitate  his 
Maker  is  never  gratided  here.  But  the  argument  constructed 
so  as  to  give  it  the  greatest  possible  strength,  would  include 
another  element,  viz.:  that  this  unfuldlled  desire  is  one  de~ 
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veloped  in  the  line  of  growing  perfection,  is,  indeed,  essential 
to  perfection.  Let  us  construct  it  with  the  aid  of  this  new 
element. 

With  the  development  towards  perfection,  the  sentiment  of 
reverence,  or  religion,  grows  continually  stronger.  Indeed, 
nothing  is  more  monstrous,  or  more  suggestive  of  disease  and 
weakness,  than  the  growth  of  intellect  and  aesthetic  culture 
without  a  reverence  for  God  and  a  sense  of  duty.  As  men 
have  watched  the  brilliant,  fetid  career  of  such  a  genius  as 
Heine,  and  the  modern  school  of  French  Bohemians,  his  fol¬ 
lowers  ;  or  the  hideous  vagaries  and  final  downward  plunge 
of  our  own  Poe,  it  has  come  home  to  their  soberest  convic¬ 
tions,  that  development,  without  worship,  is  only  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  decay.  The  time  when  religion  wras  ridiculed  as 
superstition,  or  denounced  as  priest-craft,  has  long  passed 
away.  Even  the  most  advanced  of  modern  scientists  have 
felt  pressed  to  recognize,  not  only  that  man  must  have  a  reli¬ 
gion,  but  also  that  his  highest  perfection  lies  in  the  track  of 
its  aspirations  and  sanctions.  Comte,  after  he  had  demolish¬ 
ed  all  other  religions,  found  it  necessary  to  construct  one  of 
his  own  ;  and  among  those  officiating  at  this  new  shrine,  were 
to  he  found,  last  winter,  in  London,  some  of  the  brightest 
scietific  lights  of  England — Mr.  Mill,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and 
others.  Prof.  Huxley,  though  a  good  hater  of  all  that  bears 
the  name  of  religion,  is  constrained  to  characterize  it  as  “the 
noblest  and  most  human  of  man’s  emotions,”  and  would  be 
glad  to  introduce  that  worship  which  Paul  found  so  pitiable 
at  Athens,  “  Tor  the  most  part  of  the  silent  sort,’  at  the  altar 
of  the  Unknown  and  Unknowable.”  Mr.  Darwin  is  one  of 
the  committee  who  support  the  notorious  Rev.  Charles  Voy- 
sey,  sometime  Yicar  of  Healaugh,  in  his  new  variety  of  reli¬ 
gion,  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  in  London.  The  creed  of  the  Paris 
Commune,  temporarily  kept  in  the  back-ground,  but  really 
held,  that  God  should  he  voted  out  of  existence,  and  all  reli¬ 
gion  abolished,  was,  to  the  thoughtful  world,  the  last  evidence 
of  French  madness  and  weakness.  The  religious  nature,  it 
Vol.  II.  Ho.  1.  16 
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is  conceded,  is  the  flower  of  man’s  development.  It  marks 
the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  and  strength. 

But  religion  is  the  aspiration  of  man  to  the  likeness  of  his 
Maker.  It  is  true,  in  its  lower,  debased  forms,  it  takes  on 
the  shape  of  fear,  of  servility,  of  fawning  mendicancy.  The 
God  of  the  lowest  savage,  is  a  devil.  The  Allah  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan,  is  a  stern  warrior-ruler.  The  religion  of  the 
ignorant  Romanist,  is  a  wheedling  and  cajoling  of  heaven, 
through  the  influence  of  saints,  who  are  the  courtiers  near 
the  throne.  But  the  tendency  of  religion,  as  it  struggles  up¬ 
ward  in  man’s  growth,  is  always  towards  the  ethical  form.* 
Its  true  ideal  is  found  in  David’s  hope,  and  John’s  assur¬ 
ance — “I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  like¬ 
ness  — “We  shall  be  like  him;  for  we  shall  see  him  as 
he  is.” 

The  longing  of  every  spiritual  soul,  is  after  God ;  first,  as 
a  giver  of  pardon  and  peace ;  then,  as  a  source  of  light  and 
joy  ;  but,  at  last,  in  the  highest  aspiration  and  deepest  yearn¬ 
ing,  to  be  like  him.  To  “be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature;” 
uto  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;”  uto  be  “presented  fault¬ 
less  before  the  throne  of  his  glory,” — these  constitute  the 
essence  of  religion  in  its  highest  forms.  The  expressions  here 
used  to  describe  this  character  are  scriptural ;  but  the  charac¬ 
ter  itself  is  something  that  belongs  to  human  nature  wherever 
it  develops  upward.  The  instances  of  it  among  those  we  are 
accustomed  to  judge  hopelessly  heathen,  are  something  start¬ 
ling.  The  desire  uttered  so  pathetically  by  the  Greek  moral¬ 
ists,  for  a  release  from  the  corruption  and  bondage  of  the 
body,  is  only  another  form  of  this  desire  to  become  like  God. 
The  retirement  of  the  Indian  Purana  to  solitude,  under  a  ban¬ 
yan  tree,  by  the  river-side,  there  to  fast  and  dwell  between 
four  fires,  and  under  a  fifth,  the  terrible  sun,  “to  fix  his 
imagination  upon  the  feet  of  Brahma,  next  upon  his  knee, 
next  upon  his  thigh,  next  upon  his  navel,  and  so  on,  until, 
beneath  the  strain  of  this  intense  meditation,  hallucinations 


*See  Tyler’s  Primitive  Culture ,  Yol.  L,  Chap.  I. 
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begin  to  appear,  until  all  the  forms  of  existence,  mingled  and 
transformed  the  one  with  the  other,  quaver  before  a  sight 
dazzled  and  giddy,  until  the  motionless  man,  catching  his 
breath,  with  fixed  gaze,  beholds  the  universe  vanishing  like 
a  smoke  beyond  the  universal  and  void  Being  into  which  he 
aspires  to  be  absorbed,”* — all  this  is  only  one,  though  a  more 
debased,  form  of  the  same  aspiration  after  God.  There  have 
appeared  lately,  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine ,  some  of  the  folk¬ 
songs  commonly  used  by  the  people  of  the  Draridian  stock, 
the  race  which  speaks  Tamil,  Telegu,  or  Canavese,  quite  re¬ 
markable  in  this  feature.  One  extract  from  a  popular  song 
must  suffice: 

t 

“The  wise  man  saith 

That  God,  the  Omniscient  essence,  fills  all  space 
And  time.  He  cannot  die  or  end.  In  Him 
All  things  exist.  There  is  no  God  but  He. 

If  thou  wouldst  worship  in  the  noblest  way 
Bring  flowers  in  thy  hand.  Their  names  are  these, — 
Contentment,  justice,  wisdom.  Offer  them 
To  that  great  essence — then  thou  servest  God. 

No  stone  can  image  God.  To  bow  to  it 
Is  not  to  worship.  Outward  rites  cannot 
Avail  to  compass  that  reward  of  bliss 
That  true  devotion  gives  to  those  who  know.  ’  ’ 

Is  not  this  an  expression  of  the  same  feeling  as  that  in  Da¬ 
vid’s  Psalm, 

“If  I  were  hungry, 

I  would  not  tell  thee: 

For  the  world  is  mine, 

And  the  fulness  thereof. 

Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls, 

Or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ? 

Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving; 

And  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Most  High  ?” — 

or  that  in  Paul’s  speech,  “God  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands ;  neither  is  worshipped  with  men’s  hands  as 
though  he  needed  anything  ?”  It  is  the  aspiration  of  the 
creature  to  the  likeness  of  the  Creator  in  holiness  and  per¬ 
fection. 


*Taine’s  History  of  English  Literature ,  Vol.  I.,  p.  3. 
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.The  Bible  is  full  of  this  longing.  Jacob,  when  he  sets  out, 
a  young  man,  to  seek  his  fortunes,  prays  by  his  rocky  pillow 
in  Bethel,  “If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this 
way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to 
put  on,  so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father’s  house  in  peace ; 
then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God.”  But  when  he  returned, 
twenty  years  later,  and  wrestled  all  night  with  his  unknown 
visitor,  he  prayed  only,  “Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name 
and  o'ave  thanks  that  he  had  seen  the  face  of  God.  Jacob 
had  grown  in  spiritual  life.  ITe  aspired  to  God.  David 
first  prays,  when  his  hands  are  stained  with  Uriah’s  blood, 
“Deliver  me  from  blood-guiltiness,  0  God.”  But  he  rises  to 
a  higher  experience  when  he  says,  “As  for  me,  I  will  behold 
thy  face  in  righteousness :  I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake, 
with  thy  likeness.”  The  strain  of  impassioned  longing  into 
wThich  Paul  breaks  out  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians,  ex¬ 
presses  the  same  longing  after  the  perfection  of  God :  “I 
count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.  *  *  I  count  not  myself  to 

have  apprehended  *  *  I  press  towards  the  mark  for 

the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

The  experience  of  the  spiritual  minds  of  the  Church  has 
flowed,  ever  since,  in  the  same  channel.  Augustine’s  Confes¬ 
sions  breathe  his  aspirations  after  the  divine  likeness.  The 
beautiful  characters  of  Mediaeval  Christianity,  rare  and  soli¬ 
tary,  like  flowers  on  the  edge  of  Alpine  snows,  express  the 
same  thirst.  Witness  the  hymns  of  that  period,  the  Invita¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  the  Sermon  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the  lives 
of  such  men  as  Francis  of  Assissi,  and  Luther’s  favorite,  the 
Theologica  Germanica.  Of  later  times  we  need  not  speak 
particularly.  This  type  of  religious  experience  has  abounded 
in  the  modern  Church.  From  Flavel,  falling  into  a  medita¬ 
tion,  on  his  journey,  of  the  excellence  of  God,  and  being  so 
ravished  with  desire  to  partake  it  as  to  have  lost  all  desire  to 
see  wife  or  children  again,  to  Edwards  walking  by  the  river¬ 
side,  lost  in  sweet  meditation  of  God’s  holiness,  and  in  long¬ 
ing  for  its  fulfilment  in  himself,  and  so  down  to  Bobertson 
of  Brighton,  hungering,  amidst  all  the  fevers  and  passionate 
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sufferings  and  sacrifices  of  his  exalted  life,  for  the  very  image 
of  God,  one  desire  characterizes  all. 

But  interwoven  with  this  universal  aspiration,  is  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  an  abiding  imperfection.  As  the  hunger  for 
goodness  increases,  the  sense  of  inability  to  satisfy  it  grows 
with  it.  It  is  no  satisfaction  to  know  that  progress  is  being 
made  to  that  which  is  better;  for  with  the  progress  in  char¬ 
acter  goes  the  clearer  insight  that  detects  the  hidden  flaw ; 
goes,  too,  the  larger  sense  of  goodness.  From  these  one  can 
no  more  escape  than  from  his  shadow.  The  better  men  be¬ 
come,  the  more  conscious  are  they  of  their  spiritual  poverty. 
So  strong  is  this  conviction,  that  we  test  the  genuineness  of 
every  religious  experience  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  this 
pathetic  “consciousness  of  its  own  imperfection  and  powerless- 
nesss.”  We  instinctively  distrust  the  complacency  of  the  satis¬ 
fied  man.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  virtue  that  has  no  sense  of 
deficiency.  The  one  most  palpable  flaw  in  the  old  Stoic  moral¬ 
ity,  was  its  arrogant,  serene  self-satisfaction.  It  makes  us  sus¬ 
picious  of  all  the  pretensions  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ;  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  these  good  men  were  very  hard 
hearted  and  very  easy  in  the  indulgence  of  appetite.  The 
ring  of  the  true  gold  is  heard  in  the  Publican’s  cry,  “God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner.”  It  is  the  voice  of  the  lofty  pro¬ 
phets,  “all  our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags.”  It  is  the 
constant  testimony  of  the  noble  apostles,  “all  have  sinned, 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  — “not  as  though  I  had 
already  attained.”  It  is  a  stroke  of  naturalness  in  the  gospel, 
that  the  young  man,  of  whom  it  is  expressly  declared,  ‘Jesus 
loved  him,’  is  painted  as  saying,  “What  lack  I  yet  ?”  His 
sense  of  want  was  more  lovely  than  all  his  actual  virtue. 

It  is  this  sense  of  something  wanting,  this  “consciousness 
of  imperfection  and  powerlessness”  to  reach  its  aim  in  good¬ 
ness,  that  makes  the  future  state  grow  more  and  more  desira¬ 
ble  to  the  religious  mind. 

“On  tlie  earth  the  broken  arcs;  in  the  heaven  a  perfect  round.” 

That  hope  of  the  ‘perfect  round,’  is  infinitely  alluring  to 
the  soul  that  sees  its  hope  of  final  completion  in  goodness, 
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and  attainment  to  the  likeness  of  God,  always  eluding  its 
grasp,  and  flitting  farther  away.  David,  at  last,  rested  only 
in  the  hope  of  a  completeness«to  be  found  in  a  future  state : 
“I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness.”  He 
even  grows  impatient  in  his  longing :  “My  soul  thirsteth  for 
God,  for  the  living  God :  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  be¬ 
fore  God.”  Paul  gloried  in  the  thought,  “then  shall  I  know 
even  as  I  also  am  known.” 

In  brief,  as  men  grow  stronger,  purer,  brighter,  more  full  of 
all  beauty,  do  they  expressly  declare  that  life  here  is  incapable 
of  satisfying  their  longings.  When  religion  has  brought  them 
nearest  the  perfection  of  manhood,  they  most  urgently  feel 
the  need  of  another  life  to  gratify  its  aspiration. 

“If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all 
men  most  miserable  :”  that  condenses  the  whole  argument  in 
a  nutshell.  If  we  grow  to  perfection  only  by  religion,  and 
religion,  at  its  purest,  feeds  its  very  life  chiefly  on  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  its  consummation  in  another  world,  and  there*  be  no 
existence  after  death, — then  is  man  the  riddle  of  the  universe, 
and  all  our  reason  is  confounded.  We  cannot  believe  that 
the  nature  of  man  thrives  best  on  a  lie.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the  aspirations  needful  to  bring  human  nature  to  its 
finest  strength  and  glory,  are  but  a  cheat.  Substantial  pro¬ 
gress,  in  the  order  of  this  universe,  is  never  built  only  on 
illusions. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  THE  NAME  LUTHERAN. 

For  some  time,  we  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about 
the  right  to  the  name  “Lutheran.”  Some  self-constituted 
judges  of  Lutheranism  assume  to  have  discovered  that  the 
General  Synod  is  essentially  an  un-Lutheran  body,  and  that 
honesty  demands  the  abandonment  of  the  name  which  con¬ 
nects  it  historically  with  the  work  of  the  great  reformer.  But 
little  attention  has  been  given  among  us  to  these  statements. 

o  o 
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Their  use  has  been  so  manifestly  a  mere  expedient  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  partizanship,  that  they  have  been  deemed  unworthy 
of  a  serious  refutation.  Their  transparent  purpose  has  been 
thought  enough  to  destroy  their  force.  Being  found,  however, 
an  easier  means  for  impression,  in  certain  directions,  than  ar¬ 
gument  or  facts,  the  empty  cry  has  been  continued.  So  con¬ 
stantly  and  vigorously  have  the  changes  been  rung  upon  the 
allegation,  that  even  sensible  people  are  in  danger  of  being 
led  to  think  there  must  be  something  in  it.  By  dint  of  mere 
iteration,  it  has  been  made  to  look  real  and  important.  This 
is  the  only  thing  that  makes  it  proper  to  take  any  notice  of 
it.  A  glance  at  the  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  position  of 
the  General  Synod,  and  its  historical  identity  with  the  true 
life  and  position  of  our  Church,  is  enough  to  show  not  only 
the  utter  groundlessness,  but  the  inexcusable  presumption  of 
this  charge. 

1.  The  General  Synod  was  formed  by  Synods  which  were 
the  chief  Lutheran  bodies  of  our  country  at  the  time.  They 
were  the  very  heart  of  our  Church,  as  transplanted  from  the 
fatherland.  This  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Its  position, 
however,  must  be  judged  by  its  own  official  statement  of  its 
doctrinal  faith.  This  must  decide  whether  or  not  it  failed  in 
its  expressed  object — to  constitute  itself  a  Lutheran  body: 
“The  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church ,  in 
the  United  States.”  In  language  at  once  clear  and  decisive, 
it  has  placed  itself  squarely  and  fully  on  the  great  and  universal 
Confession  of  our  Church :  “ Receiving  and  holding  with  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  our  fathers,  the  word  of  God ,  as- 
contained  in  the  canonical  /Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Neio  Testa¬ 
ments,  as  the  only  infcdlihle  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  as  a  correct  exhibition  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  divine  word,  and  of  the  faith  of  our  Church 
founded  on  that  word.”  In  thus  taking  as  its  own  the  very 
Confession  of  both  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  the  Confession 
in  which  our  Church,  from  the  first  till  now,  has  witnessed 
for  Christ  and  His  truth,  and  maintained  her  denominational 
identity,  the  General  Synod  has  surely  not  put  itself  upon 
any  un-Lutheran  ground.  It  is  a  fact,  too,  which  cannot  be 
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denied,  that  this  form  of  subscription  to  the  great  Lutheran 
Confession,  is  as  rigid  and  complete  as  are  those  by  which 
other  churches  have  asserted,  and  now  maintain  their  denom¬ 
inational  identity  and  continuance.  A  comparison  of  it,  for 
instance,  with  the  mode  of  subscription  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  with  its  well-known 
liberality  of  interpretation,  will  satisfy  any  candid  mind,  that 
there  would  be  just  as  much  reason  to  deny  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  be  Presbyterian,  as  to  say  that  the  General  Synod 
is  not  Lutheran.  There  would  be  as  much  sense  in  raising  a 
cry  that  the  former  shpuld  give  up  its  name,  as  that  the  latter 
should. 

2.  But  the  plea  seems  to  go  upon  the  ground  that  subscription 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession  alone,  is  not  enough  to  constitute 
Lutheranism.  Other  and  later  symbols  are  thrust  before  us, 
and  the  right  to  the  name  is  conditioned  on  a  full  reception 
of  all  these.  This,  unquestionably,  is  the  position  of  the 
General  Council,  whose  framers  and  supporters  have  been 
mainly  intoning  this  denial  of  the  right  of  the  General  Synod. 
To  make  that  body  truly  Lutheran,  they  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  bind  it  to  all  the  doctrinal  statements  of  the 
Form  of  Concord.  The  sense  in  which  they  bind  themselves 
to  accept  the  Augsburg  Confession,  is  as  its  doctrines  have  been 
there  defined  and  developed.  The  Form  of  Concord  is  all  in¬ 
terpreted  into  the  Confession,  and  the  two  are  declared  to  be 
in  “the  perfect  harmony  of  the  one  and  the  same  Scripture 
faith.”  Thus  the  Form  of  Concord,  and  not  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  is  made  the  true,  definitive  basis  of  the  Council. 
They  solemnly  declare  the  acceptance  of  this  doctrinal  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  essential,  to  entitle  any  one  to  the  Lutheran  name. 
This  basis,  with  a  claim  of  infallibility  and  immutableness 
equal  to  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  of  Pio  Hono,  is  an¬ 
nounced  as  “necessary  and  unchangeable.”  See  Fundamental 
Principles,  VII.,  VIII,,  IX.,  and  the  Preamble. 

On  this  point  the  voice  of  History  must  be  heard.  It  must 
decide  the  question  of  true,  historic  Lutheran  Christianity. 
It  declares,  with  great  emphasis,  that  the  Form  of  Concord 
did  not  originate  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  has  never  been 
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necessary  to  identify  it.  The  Lutheran  Church  “came  info 
distinctive  being  and  received  a  distictive  name,”  before  that 
Form  was  framed.  Dr.  C.  P.  Ivrauth,  declares  the  “ Augsburg 
Confession ”  to  be  uthe  only  distinctive  symbol  universally  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Lutheran  Church.” *  In  Poland  and  Austria,  its 
official  title  is  “  The  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession .”  The 
Form  of  Concord  marked  a  later  time,  and  a  narrow,  partisan, 
and  separatists  movement.  It  has  in  it  some  non-Lutheran 
principles  that  mark  a  variation  and  departure  from  some 
features  of  the  original  and  true  life  of  our  Church.  Viewed 

o 

in  the  light  of  history,  the  basis  of  the  General  Synod  is  the 
truest  and  most  faithfully  accurate  exhibition  of  the  Lutheran¬ 
ism  of  the  genuine  Reformation  period.  The  adoption  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  alone,  makes  it  more  truly  and  compre¬ 
hensively  Lutheran  than  any  narrow  position  that  ignores  or 
alters  a  part  of  the  primitive  life  of  our  Church,  and  excludes 
some  of  its  grandest  and  most  fundamental  characteristics. 
This,  more  truly  than  the  Council,  is  in  the  historical  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  true  Lutheran  Church,  and  inherits  the  name. 

The  design  and  spirit  of  Luther  in  the  Reformation  must 
not  be  forgotten.  It  is  indisputable  that  his  single  aim  was 
the  reformation  and  revival  of  general  Christianity,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  whole  Church,  in  its  universal  form,  to 
primitive  and  scriptural  purity.  He  had  no  thought  of  a 
Church  in  the  denominational  sense,  or  a  Church  narrower 
than  catholic  Christianity.  Denominationalism  was  un¬ 
known.  His  conception  of  the  Church  was  one  of  pure  and 
broad  universality.  “The  purification  of  the  existing  Church 
from  her  corruption,  her  liberation  from  the  tyranny  under 
which  she  groaned,  was  Luther’s  grand  principle  in  assailing 
the  papacy,”  Gelzer ,  Life  of  Luther,  p.  288.  In  1522  Luther 
wrote:  “I  beseech  you  above  all  things,  not  to  use  my  name  ; 
not  to  call  yourselves  Lutherans ,  but  Christians.  *  *  The 

doctrine  is  not  mine.  *  *  Let  us  blot  out  all  'party  names , 


*Art.  in  Evan.  Review ,  July,  1867. 
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and  call  ourselves  Christians,  as  we  follow  Christ’s  doctrine.”* 
“The  object  sought  by  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  in  its 
first  movement,  was  the  revival  and  regeneration  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  by  an  earnest  return  to  personal  religion,  and  by  pen¬ 
etrating  deeply  into  the  ancient  written  sources  of  the  religion 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Both  paths  led  to  the  two  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  Evangelical  Protestantism  (known  in 
theological  language  as  the  material  and  formal  principle  of 
the  Reformation) ;  justification  through  faith  alone  ;  and  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  true  record  of  primitive 
Christianity ,”  GelzeSs  Luther,  p.  291. 

Luther  employed  himself  mainly  with  the  doctrines.  These 
he  felt  to  be  the  life-blood  of  the  Church,  and  the  source  and 
power  of  all  true  reform.  Hence,  asserting  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  above  all  Councils,  Creeds,  or  Confessions,  he 
brought  men  back  to  the  Bible,  and  sought  to  bind  them  ab- 
solutely  to  it  alone.  The  idea  now  dogmatically  asserted  by 
many,  of  the  binding  authority,  and  unchangeableness  of 
Confessions,  or  past  doctrinal  statements  of  the  Church,  did 
not  trouble  Luther  much.  He  utterly  rejected  it.  Its  ac¬ 
ceptance  would  have  rendered  the  Reformation  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  He  asserted  against  it  the  grand  formal  principle,  the 
sole  normal  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  wrould  not, 
for  an  hour,  be  in  bondage  to  such  a  view  of  the  finality  of 
any  already  promulgated  formulas  of  doctrine,  by  the  Church 
for  itself. 

It  is  equally  undeniable  that  Luther’s  doctrinal  views 
changed,  in  some  respects,  during  his  work.  He  began  with 
the  absolute  predestination  of  Augustinianism.  He  subse¬ 
quently  took  a  freer  and  more  Scriptural  position.  On  the 
subject  of  the  sacraments,  he  was  at  one  time  disposed  to  take 
a  more  subjective  view,  but  the  wild  excesses  of  Carlstadt 
and  the  fanatics,  threw  him  back  into  more  decided  and  ex¬ 
treme  antagonism  to  that  destructive  tendency.  He  ulaid 
stress ,”  says  Gieseler,  “ upon  agreement  with  the  universal 


*Luther’s  Work,  Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  293,  6th  Leip.,  Ed. 
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Church  ,”  not  only  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  forms,  but  as  to 
doctrines.  In  general,  be  was  not  disposed  to  enter  subtle 
distinctions.  “He  made  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone,  the  centre  of  his  whole  religious  life,  and  the  touch¬ 
stone  by  which  he  tried  all  other  doctrines  and  ecclesiastical 
usages.”  *  *  “When  this  truth  is  proclaimed  out  of 

the  pure  source  of  revelation — the  Holy  Scriptures — and 
made  living  in  the  soul,  then — this  he  knew  with  entire  cer¬ 
tainty — all  the  errors  and  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the 
Church  must  fall  awav  of  themselves,  and  the  Church  would 
become  free  from  the  bondage  into  which  it  had  fallen.’'  “He 
desired  that  man’s  freedom  in  matters  of  faith,  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  Christians  in  indifferent  matters,  should  be  respect¬ 
ed.”*  These  statements  by  a  Lutheran  historian  truthfully 
exhibit  Luther’s  broad  and  liberal  spirit,  and  show  that  the 
Lutheran  Christianity,  aimed  at  in  the  great  Reformation 
which  engaged  all  the  energies  of  his  mighty  mind  and  heart, 
was  not  designed  by  him  to  be  a  narrow,  separatistic  organi¬ 
zation,  tied  up,  in  the  stringency  of  more  than  Romish  dog¬ 
matism,  in  a  particular  explanation  of  one  or  two  doctrines. 

Even  during  Luther’s  life,  controversies  arose  in  the  midst 
of  the  newly  established  Church.  Soon  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  in  1580,  two  tendencies  appeared, 
which  gradually  separated  more  and  more  widely.  The  one 
tendency,  more  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  Reformation,  was  toward  a  liberal  conception  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  would  present  a  united  Church,  in  its  purified 
form.  The  other,  was  toward  an  extreme  narrowness,  which 
rigidly  and  sharply  excluded  freedom  of  judgment  and  pri¬ 
vate  interpretation,  in  explanation  of  doctrine.  Hr.  J.  H. 
Kurtz,  of  Horpat,  a  strict  and  decided  Lutheran,  says :  “The 
one  party  headed  by  Melanchthon,  endeavored  to  widen  the 
platform,  on  which  Catholics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Reformed 
on  the  other,  might  stand,  and  thus  effect  an  approximation 
to  union  and  harmony.  The  other  party,  led  by  Amsdorf, 
Flacius,  and  Wigand,  strove  rather  to  define  the  pure  Luther- 


*Gieseler,  Ck.  Hist..  Yol.  IYr..  pp.  389 — 394. 
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an  system  with  all  possible  strictness,  so  as  to  guard  it  against 
any  admixture  with  Catholicizing  or  Calvinistic  elements. 
Luther  attached  himself  to  neither  party ,  but  endeavored  to  keep 
both  from  plunging  into  their  repective  extremes ,  and  as  far  as 
possible  to  maintain  peace  between  them.”* 

We  have  italicised  the  last  sentence,  because  it  presents  the 
great  fact  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection.  "While  Me- 
lanchthon,  it  is  admitted,  in  his  extreme  desire  for  peace  and 
union,  was  in  danger  of  going  too  far  in  conciliatory  meas¬ 
ures,  and  was,  therefore,  restrained  by  Luther,  the  fact  to  be 
marked  is,  that  Luther  endeavored l  to  keep  the  other  party  back 
from  their  extreme  of  narrowness  and  intolerance — a  narrowness 
which  would  destroy  the  true  catholicity  of  the  regenerated 
Church,  and  make  Lutheranism  but  a  contracted  denomina- 
tionalism.  We  are  continually  reminded  by  our  intolerant 
Form  of  Concord  Lutherans,  of  Luther’s  resistance  of  Me- 
lanchthon’s  tendency,  but  they  fail  to  tell  us  how  emphati¬ 
cally  he  resisted  the  contracted  and  separatistic  Lutheranism 
of  the  other  party,  and  sought  to  arrest  the  rising  stream, 
flowing  from  dogmatic  narrowness,  into  which,  in  these  late 
days,  they  have  launched  the  newly  built  barque  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Council.  As  long  as  Luther  lived — till  1546 — he  kept  in 
check  this  tendency  to  deny  the  genuine  Lutheranism  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  or  disturb  their  fellowship  as  co-laborers  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cause.  Gieseler  declares,  “At  the  end  of  1534  and 
beginning  of  1535,  Melanchthon  decidedly  changed  his  views, 
holding  firmly  from  this  time  on,  that  the  internal  reception 
of  Christ  and  union  with  him  is  all  that  is  essential  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Melanchthon's  doctrinal  views  were  widely 
diffused  by  his  numerous  hearers,  and  gained  the  majority  of 
the  academical  teachers  in  Wittenberg.  Luther  was  mag¬ 
nanimous  enough  to  distinguish  between  what  was  essential 
in  religious  doctrines  and  their  dogmatic  form  of  statement ; 
and  thus  the  small  body  of  his  strictest  adherents,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Nicholas  von  Amsdorf,  never  fully  succeeded 
in  making  him  mistrustful  of  his  true  helper.”f  “Melanch- 


*See  Hist,  of  Ch.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  132. 
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tkon  remained  in  the  position  of  Collocutor  of  the  Witten- 
hero-ers,  and  was  ever  conscious  of  his  essential  agreement 
with  Luther,  which  was  also  conceded  by  the  latter,  who 
always  spoke  with  high  veneration  of  his  Philip."  Dr.  Dor- 
ner,  whose  high  position  in  the  Lutheran  Church  makes  his 
testimony  of  great  weight,  says :  “The  increasing  respect  in 
which  Melanchthon  was  held,  from  whom  a  verv  large  school 
issued  (J.  Camerarius,  Paul  Eber,  P.  Crell,  Peucer,  Pezel, 
Cruciger,  Pfeffinger,  Major,  Menius,  &c.),  had  already  in  the 
last  years  of  Luther  begun  to  excite,  by  way  of  reaction,  the 
formation  of  an  opposite  party,  Agricola,  Aicolaus  von  Ams- 
dorf,  Matthias,  Flacius,  Callus,  Judex,  Wigand,  and  others, 
who,  rallying  more  closely  round  Luther's  name,  opposed 
Melanchthon,  and,  without  Luther's  spirit,  labored  to  follow  Lu¬ 
ther's  letter.  Whilst  one  of  the  noblest  elements  in  Luther 
was  the  large-heartedness  (which  qualified  him  for  the  place 
of  Reformer),  and  the  humility  with  which  he  recognized 
the  peculiar  gifts  of  others,  and  above  all  of  Melanchthon,  it 
was  the  endeavor  of  these  narrow-hearted  friends  to  limit 
Luther  to  himself,  to  forget  the  need  for  being  completed  felt 
even  by  this  perhaps  the  greatest  post-apostolic  individuality, 
and  also — in  which,  however,  they  did  not  succeed — to  make 
him  forget  it.  They  procured  some  separate  expressions  of 
dissatisfaction  with  Melanchthon,  and,  as  has  been  observed, 
a  keener  defence,  in  his  last  years,  of  what  was  distinctively 
his  own.  Still,  he  did  not  break  with  Melanchthon,  but 
held  him  dear  and  of  worth  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  nor 
did  he  cease  to  work  personally  together  with  him.”* 

Cieseler  says:  “As  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Augsburg;  Con- 
fession  in  1540,  the  so-called  Variata,  afterwards  so  much  calum¬ 
niated,  no  one  at  that  time  thought  of  taking  offence  at  it."  f  He  adds: 
“It  was  considered  a  revision,  which  made  the  Confession  more 
plain,  and  was  immediately  used  at  the  colloquy  of  Worms, 
1541,  without  any  heed  being  paid  to  Eck’s  exceptions  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  alteration  of  the  text,  by  the  Elector  or  by  Lu- 


*Dqrner’s  Hist.  Prot.  Theol..  Yol  L,  pp.  340,  341. 
fPh.  Hist.,  Yol.  IV.,  p.  432. 
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ther.”  “As  long  as  Melanchthon  lived,  the  Variata  was 
universally  used  without  objection,  even  by  the  most  decided 
opponents  of  Melanchthon,  as  Westphal,  and  in  the  Weimar 
Confutation-book/’*  And  though  the  extreme  party  after¬ 
wards  looked  upon  the  Variata  as  intolerable  treachery  to  the 
true  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  testimony  that  Luther  himself  did  not  so  regard  it. 
For,  besides  the  declaration  of  Peucer,  (Praef,  in  Ph.  Mel. 
Opp.  p.  1,  1562)  that  the  Variata  was  written  at  the  order 
and  with  the  approval  of  Luther,  Nie.  iSelnecker ,  an  opponent 
of  Melanchthon’s  views,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Form 
of  Concord ,  asserts,  “  The  later  Augsburg  Confession  [the  Va- 
riata\  leas  acknowledged ,  after  it  was  examined  and  approved  hy 
Luther ,  as  witnesses,  still  living,  affirm.”  Quoted  -by 
Gieseler,  Yol.  IV.,  p.  433.  Also,  David,  Chrytraus  and  Martin 
Chemnitz ,  both  of  whom  were  concerned  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Form  of  Concord,  “say,  at  least,  that  it  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  at  the  Conference  at  W mas  with  the  approbation  of  Lu¬ 
ther  V  f 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  recall  this  temporary 
use  of  the  Variata ,  and  Luther’s  indulgent  attitude  toward 
it,  with  no  inclination  whatever  toward  the  altered  form. 
The  General  Synod  has  adopted  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession.  It  knows  no  other.  But  we  wish  to  contrast  the 
breadth  and  liberality  of  his  views  and  feelings  with  the  nar¬ 
rowness  and  intolerance  of  those  who  are  now  arrogating  the 
exclusive  right  to  his  name.  In  both  judgment  and  spirit, 
the  difference  is  suggestive. 

These  historical  Tacts,  thus  far,  place  several  pointe  beyond 
dispute : 

First ,  that  Luther  did  not  at  all  regard  Melanchthon’s  dif¬ 
ferent  view  as  destructive  of,  or  even  as  inconsistent  with,  the 
genuineness  of  his  Lutheranism,  or  as  anything  to  exclude 
him  from  co-operation  and  fellowship  in  the  Church  and  work 
of  the  Reformation.  Luther  cherished  him  in  the  most  lov- 


*Church  Hist.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  433,  note, 
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ing  confidence.  Instead  of  denouncing  him,  and  rejecting 
his  co-operation,  he  valued  it  beyond  all  price ;  and  when, 
soon  after  the  publishing  of  the  Variata ,  MGanchthon  was 
thought  to  be  dying  at  Weimar,  Luther  hastened  to  his  bed¬ 
side,  and  “by  the  omnipotence  of  prayer,  secured  of  God  the 
prolongation  of  his  life."’  He  saw  nothing  in  his  views  to 
disturb  his  relation  to  the  Church,  or  lower  his  position  and 
honor  in  it.  In  this  way,  and  not  in  the  un-Lutheran  nar¬ 
rowness  now  insisted  on  by  many,  did  uher  true  members  em¬ 
brace  and  use  the  articles  of  faith  and  the  sacraments  when 
the  Church  came  into  distinctive  being  and  received  a  distinc¬ 
tive  name.” 

Secondly ,  that  Luther  resisted  the  aims  and  efforts  of  Ams- 
dorf  and  other  extremists,  who,  with  a  restricted  and  unwor¬ 
thy  conception  of  Lutheran  Christianity,  labored  to  contract 
its  Confession  into  a  narrow  party  basis,  and  sec:arianize  the 
Church.  “He  endeavored,”  says  Hr.  J.  H.  Kurtz,  “to  keep 
them  from  plunging  into  their  extremes.”'  He  did  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose,  as  long  as  he  lived. 
That  purpose  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  view  of  the 
Church. 

But  the  result  of  these  controversies  among  the  supporters 
of  the  Reformation,  must  be  distinctly  recalled.  Luther 
died,  Feb.  1546,  nearly  sixteen  years  after  the  delivery  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  which,  according  to  Hr.  Kurtz,  marks 
the  establishment  of  the  Lutheran  Church.*  “On  the  death 
of  Luther,  Melanchthon  became  the  head  and  leader  of  the 
theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Church.”  The  controversies, 
embracing  a  variety  of  subjects  besides  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
became  much  more  violent,  and  destroyed  the  Church’s  peace. 
In  a  season  of  deep  despondency,  Melanchthon,  after  the  dis¬ 
astrous  result  of  the  Smalcald  War,  was  led  to  some  excessive 
compliances,  especially  with  the  Catholics.  This  was  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  fresh  attacks  upon  him.  His  opponents  were  now 
no  longer  restrained  by  Luther.  Hr.  Horner,  in  connection 
with  the  statement  already  quoted,  declares :  “Those  follow- 
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ers  of  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  never  been  so 
united  to  him  in  friendship  as  Melanchthon  was,  and  were 
still  less  of  equal  rank  with  those  two  men,  deemed  it,  after 
Luther’s  death,  to  be  their  duty  to  play  the  part  of  Luther, 
but  sought  to  assert  their  Lutheran  character  chiefly  by  emphasiz¬ 
ing  without  judgment  the  extremest  points  of  the  doctrine  of  Lu¬ 
ther ,  as  well  as  by  combating  what  was  peculiar  to  Melanchthon. 

*  They  banded  themselves  more  and  more  closely 
together  into  a  party,  whose  common  trait  was  principally 
only  opposition  tq  Melanchthon  and  his  school,  and  to  which, 
besides  the  above-named,  men  like  Joachim  Morlin,  Tileman 
Heshus,  Westphal,  and  others,  attached  themselves.  But 
the  inseparable  inward  mutual  connection  between  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  in  order  to  compass,  in  the  way  of  refor¬ 
mation,  the  German  people,  was  shown  in  particular  in  this, 
that  all  the  chiefs  of  this  policy,  with  their  outbidding  of 
Luther  in  the  exclusion  of  every  Melanchthonianism,  ran  to 
an  extreme,  which  itself  brought  about  their  fall.”*  Though 
Dr.  Dorner  thinks  that  the  Form  of  Concord  kept  what  he 
calls  “the  sickly  one-sidedness  of  these  men  a  distance  from 
the  Lutheran  type  of  doctrine,”  he  admits  that  its  completion 
did  not  bring  “an  entire  rehabilitation  of  Melanchthon.” 
Throughout  the  controversy,  Amsdorf,  Flacius,  and  the  oth¬ 
ers  of  that  party,  sought,  with  slavish  exactness,  to  make  all 
Luther’s  personal  and  private  doctrines  of  binding  authority 
in  the  Church,  and  pursued  Melanchthon  and  the  moderate 
party  with  relentless  hostility.  Against  his  moderate  views 
on  the  Lord’s  Supper,  they  took  the  extremest  ground. 
Gieseler  declares,  “In  the  violence  of  the  strife  many  zealots 
were  brought  to  the  outskirts  of  transubstantiation.  Melanch¬ 
thon  contended  unreservedly  against  the  new  excrescences.  ”f 
In  a  declaration  at  the  close  of  the  religious  conference  at 
Worms  (1557)  he  claimed  that  he  and  his  friends  were  “true 
adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.”:}:  This  is  great  fact, 


*Hist.  Prof.  Theol.,  Yol.  I.,  pp.  341,  342. 
fHist.  Ch.,  Yol.  IY.,  p.  442. 
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to  be  remembered.  The  history  of  those  times  exhibits  a 
constant  series  of  efforts  to  destory  every  trace  of  his  moder¬ 
ate  teaching,  and  so  to  interpret  and  define  the  Church’s  Con¬ 
fession  as  to  deny  it  all  toleration.  No  wonder  that  he 
complained  to  Prince  Joachim  of  Anhalt,  u  I  bear  these  calum¬ 
nies  with  equanimity.  I  wrote  the  Confession  and  the  Apology, 
which  they  constantly  quote  ;  and  now  they  are  debating  how  they 
shall  get  rid  of  their  author  A  As  long  as  Melanchthon  lived, 
the  extreme  party  were  unable  to  compass  their  wish ;  but 
after  his  death,  in  1560,  his  friends  were  so  broken  and  weak¬ 
ened  by  persecution  and  expulsion  that  a  way  of  success 
seemed  open.  Then  began  the  work  of  framing  the  Form  of 
Concord.  In  preparing  it,  on  the  basis  of  the  Suabian-Saxon 
Concordia,  every  honorable  and  approving  mention  of  Me¬ 
lanchthon  and  his  works,  in  that  document,  had  to  be  ex¬ 
punged.  Of  the  Convention  at  Bergen,  1577,  which  comple¬ 
ted  the  work,  Gieseler  says :  “  The  stricter  party  here  acquired 
such  preponderance  as  to  obliterate  all  those  traces  of  the  Melanch- 
thonian  teaching ,  which  had  remained  in  the  Lower  Saxon 
parts  of  the  Suabian-Saxon  Concordia.”*  It  was  the  hyper- 
Lutheran  movement  of  that  day,  to  define  and  organize  Lu¬ 
theranism  on  a  narrower  and  more  separatistic  basis,  than 
that  of  the  true  and  catholic  Lutheran  Church  of  the  days 
of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  The  communicatio  idiomatumy 
the  ubiguity  of  Christ's  body ,  and  the  oral  reception  of  His 
body  and  blood  in  the  Eucharist,  which  before  had  been  but 
private  opinions,  were  made  confessional.  But  subscription 
to  this  Form  of  Concord  was  at  once  refused  by  many  Lu¬ 
theran  countries  and  cities.  Despite  the  ceaseless  efforts  of 
the  stringent  party,  it  has  never  been  universally  accepted. 
The  movement,  however,  was  so  far  successful,  that  it  organ¬ 
ized  a  narrow,  intolerant,  sectarian  Lutheranism  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  Lutheran  Church  of  revived  Christianity.  As 
illustrative  of  the  contracted  and  intolerant  spirit  fostered  in 
that  separatistic  movement,  and  apparently  still  cherished  by 
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some  among  us,  a  single  sentence  from  Hase  will  suffice: 
“ Kepler ,  who,  while  listening  to  the  harmonies  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  investigating  the  laws  of  planetary  motions,  that  he 
might  with  devout  joy  make  known  to  others  the  miracles 
of  divine  wisdom,  and  would  rather  starve  than  apostatize 
from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  was  driven  from  the  Lord’s 
fold  as  an  unsound  sheep,  because  he  would  not  subscribe  the 
articles  in  which  the  Calvinists  were  condemned,  and  doubted 
whether  the  body  of  Christ  was  truly  omnipresent.”* 

These  undeniable  facts  of  history  present  some  points  in 
plain  relief: 

a.  The  theologians  of  the  Form  of  Concord  established  for 
themselves  and  those  who  could  accept  their  work,  a  narrower 
Church  basis  than  that  established  in  the  Augsburg  Confes¬ 
sion.  Its  very  design  was  to  tighten  the  definitions,  so  as  to 
exclude  shades  of  view  and  explanations  of  doctrine  which 
Luther  and  the  Augsburg  Confession  had  left  to  the  freedom 
of  private  judgment.  It  exhibits  the  fruit  of  a  tendency 
which  Luther  nobly  and  firmly  resisted.  It  does  what  Lu¬ 
ther  would  never  have  done.  Its  aim  has  been,  to  shut  out 
those  whom  he  wished  to  keep  in.  While  we  may  freely  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  true,  that,  under  the  pressure  of  the  strict  party, 
Luther  did  admonish  Melanchthon,  that  the  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  was  no  longer  his  own,  and  subject  to  his  changes,  but 
the  Confession  of  the  entire  Church,  it  is  equally  and  unde¬ 
niably  true,  that  he  utterly  and  steadfastly,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  refused  to  allow  the  Church  to  take  the  narrow  and 
intolerant  position  afterwards  carried  out  in  the  Form  of 
Concord.  It  was  not  his  ideal  of  the  regenerated  and  puri¬ 
fied  Church,  to  which  the  reformation-work  was  laboring 
on — this  so-called  Lutheranism,  shorn,  by  partisan  dogma¬ 
tism,  of  the  character  of  universal  Christianity.  While  hold¬ 
ing  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  unmutilated,  he  insisted  that 
the  Church’s  interpretation  of  it  should  be  free  and  broad 
enough  to  hold  Melanchthon  as  well  as  Melanchthon’s  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  himself.  This  is  the  grand  feature  of  primitive 
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Lutheranism,  from  which  the  Form  of  Concord  departed. 
And  though,  from  the  fact  of  the  failure  of  the  new  creed  to 
secure  anything  like  a  universal  acceptance,  it  did  not  destroy 
the  pure  catholicity  of  Lutheran  Christianity,  it,  neverthe¬ 
less,  organized  within  it,  on  a  sectarian  basis,  a  “ particularity 
of  Lutheranism ”  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  Church. 

b.  The  Form’of  Concord  presents  a  post- Reformation  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Church.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  true  Refor¬ 
mation  period.  Its  symbolic  authority  cannot  be  essential  to 
the  existence  or  character  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  which, 
came  into  distinctive  being  and  received  a  distinctive  name 
nearly  half  a  century  before  this  Formula  was  framed.  It 
does  not  present  the  genuine  Reformation  Church  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  but  a  later,  post-Reformation  mould  by 
Andrea,  Chemnitz,  and  Selnecker.  Subscription  to  it  formed 
no  part  of  original  Lutheranism. 

c.  An  organization,  tied  up  in  complete  and  “unchangea¬ 
ble”  subjection  to  the  Form  of  Concord,  is  founded  on  a  post- 
Reformation,  and,  to  some  extent,  un-Lutheran  sectarian 
separatism,  and  is  not  a  true  representative  of  catholic  Lu¬ 
theranism.  It  is  in  historical  continuity  with  a  party,  which, 
after  the  Reformation,  expunged  from  their  new  Formula  the 
mild  views  of  the  author  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and 
flung  an  insult  on  the  spirit  and  memory  of  Luther,  in  repu¬ 
diating  his  most  renowned  and  cherished  co-laborer.  Its  so- 
called  Lutheranism  is  not  the  pure  and  historic  Lutheranism, 
of  the  mould  and  spirit  of  the  Church,  when  it  “came  into 
distinctive  being  and  received  a  distinctive  name,”  but  identi¬ 
fied  with  a  partisan  narrowness,  whose  incipiency  Luther 
disowned,  and  with  an  extreme  Symbolism  that  was  com¬ 
pacted  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  great  Reformer  had 
gone  to  his  grave.  Can  the  presumption  of  these  partisans, 
in  their  exclusive  claim  to  the  name  of  Lutheran,  be  sur¬ 
passed  ?  With  what  right  can  they  make  his  name  stand 
only  for^an  ecclesiastical  position  and  spirit,  that  did  not  at 
all  belong  to  him  ? 

d.  The  General  Synod ,  on  the  basis  of  the  Augsburg  Confes - 
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sion,  is  a  true  representative  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Reformation  period.  It  presents  the  genuine,  historic,  regen¬ 
erated  Christianity  as  confessed  in  the  Church  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon.  It  has  the  first  and  highest  right  to  the  name. 

3.  Other  facts  might  be  adduced  which  would  grandly  vin¬ 
dicate  our  position,  and  rebuke  the  assumption  that  affects  to 
doubt  the  General  Synod’s  right  to  the  Lutheran  name.  The 
annals  of  oar  Church  are  full  of  the  names  of  men,  illustrious 
for  learning  and  usefulness,  who  are  proudly  recognized  as 
Lutherans,  though  not  examples  of  the  rigid  symbolism  that 
binds  to  all  the  definitions  of  the  Form  of  Concord.  Our 
best  authorities  do  not  claim  that  such  subscription  is  neces¬ 
sary.  We  could  quote  from  Walch,  declaring  against  a  too 
rigid  enforcement  of  symbolic  decisions  in  “what  is  not  fun¬ 
damental,”*  or  Miiller,  asserting  that  “the  Church  does  not 
wish  to  ascribe  to  her  Symbols  immutable  authority,”  or  from 
Buddeus,  cautioning  lest,  “in  demanding  the  adherence  of 
others  to  these  formulas,  we  sin  by  too  great  rigor,  especially 
on  points  not  belonging  to  the  foundations  of  faith, ”f  or 
from  Mosheim,  speaking  of  the  Symbols  of  the  Church,  “To 
these,  very  many  add  the  Formula  of  Concord:  which,  how- 
eves,  some  do  not  receive ;  yet  without  any  interruption  of 
harmony.”^:  We  could  quote  from  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  in  his 
earlier  and  better  days,  asserting  the  excellence  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Synod’s  doctrinal  position  in  multiform  arguments  and 
phrase ;  and  from  Dr.  Seiss,  declaring,  again  and  again,  that 
one  aspect  of  the  glory  of  the  great  Lutheran  Church,  is  her 
“catholicity  and  liberality,”  that  she  “binds  no  man  uncondi¬ 
tionally  to  minute  details  of  doctrine  or  unalterable  forms  of 
worship,’’  that  “it  does  not  lie  in  the  genius  of  our  Church  to 
enforce  her  utterances  in  all  their  details,”  that  she  “presents 
a  doctrinal,  liturgical,  and  governmental  basis,  on  Tvhich  all 
might  harmonize  without  violence  to  their  consciences,  and 
which  leaves  no  possible  excuse  for  sectarianism” — a  testi¬ 
mony  beautifully  true  of  moderate,  Augsburg  Confession 
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Lutheranism,  but  not  of  that  of  the  Form  of  Concord.  But 
it  will  be  enough  to  present,  as  the  latest  statement  on  the 
subject,  the  decisive  language  of  Dr.  Dorner,  who  himself 
seems  fully  to  accept  the  Form  of  Concord:  “The  Form  of 
Concord  was  not  adopted  in  a  large  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
Lutheran  confession ,  as  in  Denmark,  Holstein,  Pomerania, 
Anhalt,  Hesse,  the  Palatinate  of  Zweibrlicken  (Deuxponts), 
Brunswick,  Nuremberg,  &c.  Yet  those  who  did  not  adopt  it 
could  not  be  deprived  of  the  character  of  Lutheran ,  seeing  that 
they  maintained  their  greater  freedom  upon  the  basis  of  the  earlier 
Confessions 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Besides  the  publication  of  a  large  number  of  holiday  books,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  literary  activity  during  the  quarter,  and  many  excel¬ 
lent  works  have  appeared. 

Biblical  and  Theological.  Among  the  most  noticeable  works  of  this 
class,  are  Vol.  I.  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary ,  which  includes  the  entire 
Pentateuch,  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  No.;  The  Bremen  Lectures  on  Fun¬ 
damental,  Living,  Religious  Questions,  by  various  eminent  German  cler¬ 
gymen  of  high  reputation,  translated  by  Rev.  D.  Heagle,  also  noticed; 
The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament ,  Translated  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Day,  of 
Yale,  from  the  Dutch  of  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee;  Seed  Truths ,  a  series  of 
short  Essays,  on  salient  points  of  Scripture  teaching,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Phar- 
cellus  Church;  a  second  edition  of  the  Greek  and  English  Concordance 
of  the  New  Testament ,  by  Chas.  F.  Hudson;  The  Resurrection  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer ,  and  Hades ,  by  Rev.  James  Boggs;  The  History  of  our  English 
Bible ,  and  its  Seven  Ancestors ,  by  Rev  Treadwell  Walden;  a  second  ser¬ 
ies  of  Misread  Passages  of  Scripture,  by  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.  A.,  re¬ 
printed  by  Carlton  &  Lanahan  from  an  English  work;  The  Bible  a  Miracle, 
or  the  Word  of  God  its  own  Witness,  showing  the  supernatural  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  from  their  literary,  theological  and  moral  excellence,  by 
Rev.  David  Macdill;  The  Pulpit  in  Relation  to  Social  Life,  or  Christus 
Consolator,  by  Dr.  Alex.  Macleod;  Religious  Philosophy,  the  substance 
of  four  Lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  by  Alonzo  Potter,  LL.  D. 
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“  The  Literature  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life ,  by  Ezra  Abbott, 
originally  published  as  an  Appendix  to  the  “History  of  the  Doctrine  of 
a  Future  Life,”  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  and  forming  a  Catalogue  of  Works 
relating  to  the  Nature  Origin,  and  Destiny  of  the  soul,  the  titles  being 
classified  and  chronologically  arranged,  has  been  published  as  a  separate 
volume,  by  W.  J.  Middleton. 

Pott,  Young  &  Co.  have  published  The  Mighty  Works  of  our  Lord  Je¬ 
sus  Christ,  made  up  of  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ,  illustrated  by  the  pens 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  Chrysostom,  Bishop  Heber,  Keble,  Alford,  Trench, 
&c.,  and  photographic  copies  of  paintings  by  Raffaelle,  Rembrandt,  &c. 

In  The  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Christian  Church ,  Mr.  R.  W.  Dale  ex¬ 
hibits  the  resemblances  and  the  contrasts  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Christian  dispensations,  (Gould  &  Lincoln). 

Modern  Skepticism,  a  course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  request  of  the 
Christian  Evidence  Society  of  London,  has  been  republished  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  Randolph  &  Co. 

Dr.  Dorner’s  Great  work,  The  History  of  Protestant  Theology ,  two 
vols.,  published,  in  translation,  by  the  Clarks  of  Edinburgh,  is  imported; 
also,  The  Training  of  the  Twelve ,  or  Passages  out  of  the  Gospels  exhib¬ 
iting  the  twelve  disciples  of  Jesus  under  Discipline  for  the  Apostleship,  by 
Rev.  A.  Balmain  Bruce. 

Scientific  and  Philosophical.  Land  and  Water,  another  volume  of 
Jacob  Abbott’s  “Science  for  the  Young;”  Elements  of  Intellectual  Phi¬ 
losophy,  by  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  President  of  Yale  College,  an  account  of 
which  is  given  in  our  Book  Notices;  a  new  edition  by  Porter  &  Coates,  of 
Wilson's  American  Ornithology,  complete  in  three  vols.;  Duchenne’s  Lo¬ 
calized  Electrization,  Translated  by  Herbert  Tibbits,  M.  D.;  another  vol¬ 
ume  of  Scribner’s  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,  entitled  Mountain 
Adventures;  a  new  book  by  Max  Muller,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Re¬ 
ligion  ;  The  Science  of  Nature  versus  the  Science  of  Man,  by  President 
Porter,  a  review  of  the  arguments  of  Huxley,  Spencer,  and  others;  Corals 
and  Coral  Islands,  by  Jas.  D.  Dana,  Professor  of  Geology  at  Yale,  a  pop¬ 
ular  work  highly  illustrated;  On  Intelligence,  by  Henri  Taine;  a  second 
edition  of  Mivart’s  On  the  Genesis  of  Species,  revised,  with  Notes  and 
Reply  to  Darwin. 

The  most  marked  book  of  the  season,  in  this  department,  is  the  first 
volume  of  Ueberweg’s  History  of  Philosophy,  from  Thales  to  the  present 
Time,  translated  by  G.  S.  Morris,  with  additions  by  President  Porter,  as 
Yol.  I.  of  Scribner’s  proposed  “Philosophical  and  Theological  Library.” 

Historical  and  Biographical.  A  large  share  of  the  issues  of  the 
quarter  have  been  of  this  class,  among  which  we  note  the  first  volume  of 
Tyerman’s  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley  ;  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Paris  Commume,  with  a  full  account  of  the  bombardment,  capture,  and 
burning,  of  the  city,  by  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge;  a  new  and  comprehensive 
History  ef  England,  by  B.  J.  Lossing;  the  first  volume  of  the  translation 
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of  Lanfrey’s  History  of  Napoleon  the  First ;  the  great  work  of  Count  de 
Montelembert,  The  Monks  of  the  West ;  a  History  of  the  Working  and, 
Burgher  Classes ,  translated  from  the  French  of  Granier  de  Cassagnac, 
published  by  Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger;  The  Student's  History  of 
the  East ,  by  Philip  Smith,  a  volume  of  the  “ Student’s  Series ;”  Gustavus 
Adolphus ,  a  memoir  translated  from  the  French  of  L.  Abelous;  A  Com¬ 
parative  History  of  Religions,  by  Dr.  James  C.  Moffat,  Professor  of 
Church  History  in  Princeton  Seminary;  Mary .  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her 
latest  English  Historian,  by  Col.  Jas.  F.  Meline,  in  which  the  author  sub¬ 
jects  Mr.  Froude’s  account  to  the  severest  criticism;  Thelife  of  J.  J.  Crit¬ 
tenden,  in  two  volumes;  Vol.  I.  of  Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. 

Miscellaneous. — A  second  series  of  Mr.  Froude’s  Short  Studies  on 
Great  Subjects ;  English  Literature,  considered  as  the  Interpreter  of 
English  History,  by  Henry  Copp6e,  LL.  D.;  an  American  Edition  by 
Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.  of  the  great  work,  Jowett’s  Plato;  English  Lessons 
for  English  People,  a  Book  of  principles  and  rules  for  correct  writing,  by 
Prof.  Seele}^  and  Mr.  Francis  Abbott;  Americanisms .  or  the  English  of  the 
New  World,  a  book  of  much  value,  by  Scheie  De  Yere,  LL.  D.;  the  first 
vol.  of  Scribner’s  proposed  Illustrated  Library  of  Travel,  Exploration  and 
Adventure,  Japan  in  Our  Day,  compiled  by  Bayard  Taylor. 

GERMAN. 

Biblical  and  Theological. — F.  R.  Grass  is  the  author  of  a  new  work 
on  the  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  entitled,  ‘‘History 
of  the  development  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testamert.”  The  work  is 
to  consist  of  three  volumes.  The  first  volume,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  has  appeared,  treating  of  the  first  three  Gospels,*  and  the  other  vol- 
♦  umes  are  in  press. 

Of  Hengstenberg’s  “History  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  under  the  old 
Covenant,”  the  second  part  has  been  published,  four  hundred  and  sixteen 
pages,  embracing  the  period  from  Moses  to  Christ. 

The  literature  of  the  pulpit  has  been  enriched  by  another  volume  of 

sermons  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Steinmeyer,  University  Preacher  and  Professor  in 
Berlin.  These  sermons,  which  are  intended  chiefly  for  the  educated,  give 
a  rich  exegesis  of  the  texts,  and  a  deep  insight  into  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  and  the  human  heart. 

Many  sermons  have  also  been  published  which  were  occasioned  by  the 
late  Franco-Prussian  war. 

Dr.  Karl  Hase’s  work.  “The  Compend  of  Protestant  Polemics  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,”  over  six  hundred  pages,  has  appeared  in  a 
third  improved  edition.  The  late  Council  is  still  discussed  freely  in  books 
and  pamplets,  from  historical,  dogmatical,  and  political  points  of  view. 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  A.  F.  C.  Vilmar’s  Ethics  has  been  published,  un¬ 
der  the  editorship  of  C.  C.  Israel,  one  of  his  former  students.  Dr.  V., 
who  was  Professor  of  Theology  in  Marburg,  died  in  1868.  He  is  best 
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known  through  his  “History  of  German  Literature.”  His  “Ethik”  is 
made  up  of  lectures,  delivered  in  the  University  of  Marburg.  The  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  work  are:  Sin,  Regeneration,  Sanctification,  or  “the  history 
of  the  disease,  of  the  cure,  and  of  the  health  of  the  inner  man.”  He  di¬ 
vides  sin  into  three  classes,  according  to  1  John  2“  10.  His  peculiar  expla¬ 
nation  of  avarice  is  given  in  this  sentence:  “Man’s  desire  for  gold  has  its 
origin  in  the  deep  relationship  of  the  human  body  to  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
from  which  it  was  formed.” 

The  numerous  works  on  Luther  and  his  writings,  that  have  recently  ap¬ 
peared,  indicate  the  great  interest  taken  in  the  Reformer.  The  fact  that 
a  work  on  Luther’s  Philosophy  is  in  course  of  preparation,  of  which  the 
“Ethik”  has  already  been  published,  was  stated  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Review.  Now  we  chronicle  the  fact  that  Ph.  Dietz,  of  Marburg,  is  prepar¬ 
ing  a  complete  Dictionary  of  Luther’s  German  works.  The  aim  of  the 
author  is,  “to  give  all  the  words  used  by  Luther  in  his  German  works,  in¬ 
cluding  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  to  illustrate  their  forms  and  sig¬ 
nifications  by  carefully  selected  quotations.”  This  attempt  is  new,  and 
necessarily  requires  much  labor.  An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  first  volume,  published  in  Leipzig, 
contains  over  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  including  the  words  from 
A — F. 

Of  the  biographical  works  which  have  lately  appeared  in  Germany,  that 
on  John  Reuchlin,  by  Dr.  L.  Geiger,  is  of  special  interest  to  the  theolo¬ 
gian.  He  was  born  1455,  and  died  1522.  Though  it  was  through  his 
recommendation  that  his  kinsman  Melanchthon  was  made  Professor  at 
Wittenberg,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Reformation.  He  was  a  jurist, 
and  also  a  historian;  but  it  is  chiefly  as  a  philologian  that  he  is  known  to 
posterity.  What  he  did  for  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  dead  languages, 
especially  the  Hebrew,  aided  materially,  though  unintentionally,  the  work 
of  the  Reformation.  His  biographer  lays  special  stress  on  his  influence  on 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

“Gustave  Koenig — his  Life  and  his  Art,”  by  Dr.  Aug.  Ebrard,  is  not  a 
theological  work,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  the  theologian.  Koenig,  in  study¬ 
ing  the  writings  of  Luther  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  illustrate  the 
life  of  the  great  Reformer  in  pictures,  “discovered  a  new  wrorld,  for  in 
these  writings  he  learned  for  the  first  time  what  Christianity  is — that  it  is 
the  redemption  of  a  world  lost  in  sin.”  He  died  1869,  aged  sixty-one 
years.  Besides  illustrating  the  life  and  hymns  of  Luther  in  pictures,  and 
also  Scripture  characters  and  scenes,  he  aided  in  making  the  design  of  the 
Luther  Monument  at  Worms. 

THE  GERMAN  QUARTERLIES. 

Zeitschrift  filer  die  gesammte  Lutherisclie  Theologie  und  Kir che. 
No.  4.  1871.  While  only  thirty-six  pages  are  devoted  to  articles,  one 

hundred  and  forty-six  are  devoted  to  the  review  of  books.  Its  chief  value 
consists  in  its  reviews,  which  are  prepared  with  great  care. 
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The  first  article  is  on  “Arabic  translations  of  the  Book  of  Job,’’  by  \  on 
Bandissin,  Ph.  D. 

The  second  article  is  by  H.  Muller.  Ph.  I).,  on  “Grammatical  Studies 
with  a  view  to  the  Exegesis  of  the  New  Testament.” 

The  third  article  is  by  A.  Kolbe,  on  “The  Future  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  new  German  Empire.  With  special  reference  to  Zoeckler  s 
explanation  of  the  Augustana.” 

Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken.  No.  4.  1871. 

Schlottmann:  “The  Moabite  King  Mesa.” 

Beyschlag:  “The  Disputed  Question  about  the  Opponents  of  Paul  in 
the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.” 

Besides  these  essays,  there  are  four  short  articles  under  the  head  of  “Ab- 
handlungen.”  One  is  by  Schrader ,  on  the  Assyrian  “Verwaltungsliste;” 
the  second  by  Oppert:  “Salmanassar  and  Sargon;”  the  third  by  Vaihinger : 
“On  the  Sustenance  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness;”  the  last  by  Wal¬ 
ler:  “Juan  Valdes  again.” 

Y aihinger  estimates  the  number  of  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  oth¬ 
ers  that  accompanied  them,  at  from  two  to  three  millions.  This  estimate 
is  based  on  the  fact  that,  according  to  Ex.  12  :  37,  there  were  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children.  Even  if  the  land  was  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  more  fruitful  than  it  is  now,  this  multitude  could  not  have  ob¬ 
tained  food  in  the  natural  way.  This  fact  has  led  many  to  deny  the  account 
of  the  journey  through  the  wilderness.  But  Y.  accepts  the  account,  and 
defends  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the  multitudes  by  means  of  manna, 
which  was  not  a  product  of  the  trees,  but  was  provided  by  God  for  his  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  miraculous  wa}T. 

Jahrbucher  fur  Deutsche  Theologie. 

The  first  article  is  on  11  The  Doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Confessions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Church ,  the  Ministry ,  and  Church  Government ,”  by  Dr. 
Koehler.  According  to  the  Eomish  doctrine,  the  Church  is  a  visible  in¬ 
stitution,  an  external  organization,  whose  sign  is  the  continuity  of  the 
external  hierarchical  order  instituted  bv  Christ,  and  the  evidence  that  one 
belongs  to  the  Church,  is  found  in  his  subjection  to  this  hierarchical  order. 
But  the  view  adopted  by  the  reformers  is  this,  that  the  Church  is  not  a 
communion  of  external  things,  such  as  ceremonies  and  traditions,  but 
that  it  is  a  communion  of  the  inner  life,  of  faith,  of  love,  of  hope.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Lutheran  Confessions,  the  Church  is  the  communion  of  all 
believers^  and  the  marks  by  which  the  Church  is  known  are,  the  pure 
preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
Persons  are  brought  into  this  communion  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  being 
united  in  one  Head,  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  they  are  reconciled  with 
the  Father.  The  very  definition  of  the  Church  includes  the  idea  of  the 
universal  priesthood  of  Christians;  and  it  follows  necessarily  that,  instead 
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of  a  hierarchy,  the  appointment  of  the  ministry  and  the  government  of 
the  Church  belong  to  the  congregation. 

The  second  article  is  by  Dr.  L.  Schbberlein,  Professor  in  Gottingen, 
on  “77ie  Union  of  the  Divine  and  Human  in  Jesus  Christ .”  Of  this 
article,  so  rich  in  the  deepest  truths  of  the  gospel,  the  following  is  the 
close:  “The  God-man  is  the  personal  life-centre  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
in  which  his  love  diffuses  its  entire  fulness  and  glory.  From  Him  ema¬ 
nates  all  love  which  in  this  kingdom  unites  God  with  His  creatures,  and 
them  with  Him,  and  the  creatures  with  one  another;  from  Him  proceed 
the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  which  regenerate  the  world  spiritually,  which 
lead  it  into  the  perfect  harmony  of  life,  and  perfect  it  by  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal  transfiguration;  ard  from  Him  flows  a  divine  life  to  make  it  divine. 
In  Him  eternity  and  time  have  been  made  one,  and  time  has  been  taken 
up  into  eternity;  in  Him  heaven  came  down  to  earth,  and  the  earth  has 
been  elevated  to  heaven;  He  is  the  ‘Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  beginning 
and  the  ending,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  ’  to  whom  belong  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  who  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever.” 

The  third  article  is  on  liGallicanism  and  the  new  Dogma  of  Infalli¬ 
bility  ,”  by  Prof.  Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner,  of  Berlin. 

The  fourth  article,  by  the  same,  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Lieb 
ner,  one  of  the  founders  and  editors  of  this  journal,  who  died  the  24th  of 
June,  1871.  For  many  years  Dr.  Dorner  was  a  warm  friend  of  Liebner, 
and  both  were  very  active  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jahrbucher.  Liebner 
occupied  various  important  positions,  and  was  a  man  of  much  influence, 
■which  was  used  in  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth.  He  was  born  in  1806. 
After  preaching  for  several  years  in  Kreisfeld,  near  Eisleben,  he  was  called 
to  Gottingen  to  be  University  Preacher  and  Professor  of  Practical  Theol¬ 
ogy,  in  1835.  Afterwards  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  University  of  Mar¬ 
burg,  then  to  Kiel,  as  successor  of  Dorner,  then  to  Leipsic,  in  1851.  After 
spending  twenty  years  as  Professor  in  these  different  Universities,  he  went, 
in  1855,  to  Dresden,  to  be  the  successor  of  Harless,  as  Chief  Court-Preacher 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Consistory,  which  position  he  occupied  till  his 
death.  Besides  several  volumes  of  sermons,  and  numerous  articles  in  the 
“  Jahrbucher ,  and  the  “Studien  und  Kritiken ,  ”  and  various  books  of  a 
theological  and  practical  character,  he  published  a  work  on  Dogmatics, 
which  is  the  most  celebrated  of  his  writings.  Dorner  says,  that  the  cardi¬ 
nal  question  with  Liebner  in  his  theological  and  practical  works,  and  in 
his  sermons,  was,  “What  think  ye  of  Christ?”  The  loss  of  such  men  at 
this  time  is  keenly  felt  by  the  earnest  evangelical  Christians  of  Germany. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Protest  anti smus  und  Kirche ,  (monthly).  In  the  Octo¬ 
ber  number  there  is,  among  other  articles,  one  on  the  relation  of  ’ Darwin¬ 
ism  to  religion  and  morality.  In  the  November  number  there  is  an 
interesting  article  on  the  conversion  of  the  brothers  Reinhold  and  Her¬ 
mann  Baumstark  to  Romanism.  The  former  is  a  jurist  in  Constance,  and 
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was  formerly  a  skeptic;  the  other  was  a  Professor  of  the  Missouri  Synod 
in  St.  Louis.  Both  entered  the  Romish  Church  in  1869.  The  article  is  a 
review  of  a  book,  written  by  the  brothers,  entitled,  “Our  Ways  to  the 
Catholic  Church.”  J.  H.  W.  S. 


- *♦. - 

ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

LUTHERAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION. 

42  N.  9th  St.  Philadelphia.  For  sale  by  A.  D.  Buehler. 

Faithful  Unto  Death.  From  the  German  of  Gustave  Nieritz,  by  M.  A. 
Manderson.  16mo.  pp.  287. 

The  Hop  Blossoms.  From  the  German  of  Christoph  von  Schmid,  by  J. 
Fred.  Smith. 

These  are  the  latest  volumes  of  the  ‘ ‘Fatherland  Series,”  and  are  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  that  excellent  collection.  The  former  is  a  story  of 
Swedish  life  in  the  times  of  Charles  XII.  Its  scenes  and  characters  are 
formed  in  the  striking  and  dramatic  movements  of  that  troubled  period. 
It  abounds  in  wholesome  instruction  and  religious  lessons  to  young  and 
old.  The  latter  is  a  graceful  story  of  Providential  recompence  to  duty 
and  honesty,  teaching,  impressively,  lessons  of  uprightness,  industry,  fru¬ 
gality,  and  trust  in  God.  We  renew  our  hearty  recommendation  of  this 
“Fatherland  Series.” 

Luther  at  Home ,  by  T.  Stork,  D.  D.  pp.  148. 

The  six  delightful  sketches  of  Luther’s  domestic  life,  forming  this  little 
volume,  are  already  well  known  in  tne  Church.  We  are  glad  to  state  that 
the  Board  of  Publication  has  issued  a  new  and  revised  edition  in  most  ex.- 
cellent  style. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Bible  Commentary ,  or  Speakers  Bible.  The  Holy  Bible  according 
to  the  authorized  version  (A.  D.  1611),  with  an  explanatory  and  critical 
Commentary,  and  a  revision  of  the  translation,  by  Bishops  and  other 
Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Cook,  M.  A.,  Canon 
of  Exeter.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Genesis — Exodus:  Part  II.  Leviticus — Deu¬ 
teronomy.  pp.  928.  1871 

The  idea  of  this  Commentary  originated  with  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Evelyn 
Denison,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  after  mentioning  the 
project  to  several  prelates  and  theologians,  consulted  the  Archbishop  of 
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York,  and  secured  his  agency  in  forming  a  company  of  divines  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  The  labor  of  preparing  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible  was 
distributed  among  a  considerable  number,  assigning  to  “each  the  portion 
of  Scripture  for  which  his  studies  might  best  have  fitted  him.” 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  Canon  of  Exeter,  and  Preacher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
was  chosen  Editor,  and  the  work  divided  into  eight  sections,  of  which  the 
volume  before  us,  containing  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  first  instalment.  Each 
separate  book  has  its  own  special  commentator.  The  General  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Commentary  on  Genesis,  are  by  E.  Harold  Browne,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Ely;  Exodus  by  the  Editor,  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Clark, 
Yicar  of  Bredwardine;  Leviticus  by  Rev.  Samuel  Clark;  Numbers  by  Rev. 
T.  E.  Espin,  B.  D.,  Rector  of  Wallasey,  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Thrupp,  late  Yicar 
of  Barrington;  and  Deuteronomy  by  Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  B.  D.  The  other 
sections  are  intrusted  to  able  and  distinguished  scholars,  and  the  results  of 
their  labors  will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest  and  high  expectations. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple,  and  in  accordance  with  the  design  of 
the  originator,  who,  we  are  told,  felt  the  “want  of  some  Commentary  upon 
the  Sacred  Books,  in  which  the  latest  information  might  be  made  accessi¬ 
ble  to  men  of  ordinary  culture,”  and  “in  which  every  educated  man  might 
find  an  explanation  of  any  new  difficulties  which  his  own  mind  might  sug¬ 
gest,  as  well  as  of  any  new  objections  raised  against  a  particular  book  or 
passage.”  The  text  is  a  reprint  of  the  Authorized  Yersion,  from  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  1611,  with  the  marginal  references  and  renderings.  Amended 
translations  are  given  in  the  Notes  in  distinctive,  darker  type.  The  Notes 
are  generally  brief  and  to  the  point,  explaining  the  text,  and  furnishing 
the  most  valuable  aid  to  grasp  its  meaning  and  proper  application.  There 
is  very  little  here  that  .is  superfluous,  nothing  to  swell  a  volume.  The 
more  difficult  subjects  are  treated  in  the  Introductions  and  in  special  Dis¬ 
sertations  appended  to  each  Chapter  or  Book.  These  Introductions  and 
special  Dissertations  evince  ripe  scholarship,  and  a  readiness  to  grapple 
with  the  most  difficult  questions  started  by  physical,  philological  and  his¬ 
torical  investigations  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the  sacred  record. 
The  whole  tenor  of  these  discussions  is  reverent,  and  calculated  to 
strengthen  our  confidence  in  the  divine  word,  whilst  its  true  meaning  is 
unfolded.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  so  much  really  valuable  material 
within  the  same  compass. 

Whilst  the  volume  is  sent  forth  with  a  becoming  expression  of  a  “deep 
sense  of  its  imperfections,”  we  are  mistaken  if  it  does  not,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  supersede  former  commentaries  in  English  on  this  part  of  the  Bible. 
Both  for  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  it  possesses  great  value.  If  the 
other  portions  are  executed  with  the  same  judgment,  combining  learning, 
discrimination,  and  piety,  the  Bible  Commentary  must  take  rank  among 
the  most  successful  attempts  to  lead  to  a  better  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would  furnish  some  illustrations  of  brief  and 
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comprehensive  comments,  and  also  of  the  treatment  of  Geological,  Chro¬ 
nological,  Historical  Ethnological  and  other  questions.  But  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  very  cordial  endorsement  of  the  volume,  as  a 
whole,  without  noticing  particular  parts,  and  confidently  commending  it 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  these  most  ancient  writings  of 
the  inspired  historian,  prophet,  and  lawgiver. 

Systematic  Theology,  By  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  Princeton.  New  Jersey,.  Vol.  I.  pp.  648.  1872. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  what  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  the 
greatest  theological  work  yet  produced  in  this  country,  and  among  the 
greatest  in  the  English  language.  The  author  has  been  Professor  for 
nearly  fifty  years  in  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  Theological  Semi¬ 
naries  in  the  United  States,  and  has  helped  to  train  more  ministers  than 
any  other  American  divine.  His  lectures  have  been  thus  more  widely  known 
and  felt  than  those  of  any  other  theological  Professor  in  our  land.  His  pro¬ 
found'  learning,  broad,  comprehensive  views,  sterling  good  sense,  clear  and 
vigorous  presentation  of  truth,  have  won  for  him  a  distinguished  reputation 
at  home  and  abroad.  As  Editor  of  the  Princeton  Review,  and  author  of 
various  commentaries,  besides  other  publications,  he  is  well  known  to  the 
theological  world. 

Dr.  Hodge’s  reputation,  as  a  theologian,  will  rest  largely  upon  this,  his 
magnum  opus.  The  Reviewer  and  Commentator  will  be  eclipsed  in  the 
Theologian.  It  is  premature  to  pronounce  upon  the  work  as  a  whole, 
which  is  to  consist  of  three  large  volumes,  while  as  yet  we  have  only  the 
first  volume.  The  public,  however,  know  pretty  well  what  to  anticipate. 
His  views  have  impressed  themselves  upon  the  thinking  of  the  age.  So 
prominent  a  place  has  the  teaching  of  the  Seminary,  in  which  he  has  so 
long  labored,  acquired,  that  it  has  been  common  to  speak  of  Princeton 
Theology,  and  of  which  Dr.  Hodge’s  work  is  to  be  the  great  exposition. 

The  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  extensive  field  covered  by  this 
volume  from  a  brief  summary  of  the  contents.  Introduction,  containing 
six  chapters  on  Method,  Theology.  Rationalism,  Mysticism,  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Doctrine  concerning  the  Rule  of  Faith,  The  Protestant  Rule  of  Faith. 
Part  I.  Theology  Proper,  containing  thirteen  chapters  on  Origin  of  the 
idea  of  God,  Theism,  Anti-theistic  Theories,  Knowledge  of  God,  The  Na¬ 
ture  and  Attributes  of  God,  The  Trinity,  The  Divinity  of  Christ.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  The  Decrees  of  God,  Creation,  Providence,  Miracles,  Angels. 

The  discussion  of  most  of  these  topics  is  very  full  and  satisfactory. 
Some  of  the  discussions,  indeed,  seem  to  us  disproportionately  long  for 
such  a  work.  This  is  the  case  especially  with  Mysticism  and  Anti-theistic 
Theories ,  occupying  together  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  volume.  But  Dr. 
Hodge  has  made  thorough  work,  and  his  refutations  of  false  systems  and 
theories,  are  very  complete.  He  has  pursued  Materialism  through  its 
various  changes,  and  shown  that  it  utterly  fails  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
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a  sound  philosophy.  The  most  recent  phases  of  Materialism  are  subjected 
to  a  candid  examination,  and  the  emptiness  of  many  pretensions  clearly 
shown.  The  chapters  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Doctrine  concerning  the 
Rule  of  Faith,  and  the  Knowledge  of  God,  besides  being  able,  are  timely, 
and  will  meet  a  want  in  these  departments  of  investigation. 

This  volume  combines,  to  a  considerable  extent,  History  and  Doctrine, 
so  that  we  have,  along  with  the  subjects  discussed,  a  tolerably  full  history 
of  the  leading  topics.  If  this  feature  should  be  continued  in  the  succeed¬ 
ing  volumes,  it  will  tend  to  make  the  work  more  complete,  but  will  inter¬ 
fere  with  its  use  as  a  simple  text  book  of  Systematic  Theology. 

Very  little  will  be  found  in  this  volume  to  which  any  orthodox  Christian 
or  theologian  will  object.  The  chapter  on  the  Decrees  of  God  is  brief 
and  general.  It  contains  some  principles  to  which  we  would  not  like  to 
yield  our  assent,  and  the  conclusions  from  which  might  be  still  more  ob¬ 
jectionable.  Still  Dr.  Hodge  has  here  displayed  his  usual  good  sense.  He 
has  not  unduly  magnified  what  is  usually  regarded  as  a  distinguishing  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Theology.  On  this  vexed  question 
more  may  be  expected  in  the  coming  volumes,  but  if  the  author  maintains 
the  same  moderation,  he  will  do  something  towards  removing  the  harsher 
features  of  the  School  of  Theology  to  which  he  belongs. 

Dr.  Hodge’s  style  is  a  model  for  theological  discussion.  It  is  character¬ 
ized  by  great  simplicity,  clearness,  and  directness.  There  is  no  attempt 
at  fine  writing.  The  mind  is  not  diverted  from  the  subject  by  the  style. 
The  words  are  such  as  a  man  would  employ,  who  had  full  confidence  in 
the  truth  of  what  he  uttered,  and  who  felt  that  he  needed  no  strained  ex¬ 
pressions,  or  artificial  aids,  to  help  his  cause.  Language  here  performs  its 
legitimate  office,  and  Theology  appears  in  its  appropriate  garb. 

Overlooking  some  minor  points  in  the  plan  and  execution  of  this  volume, 
we  hail  its  appearance  as  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  great  fundaman- 
tal  truths  of  our  common  Protestant  Theology,  as  over  against  various 
false  systems  of  theology  and  philosophy.  The  careful  study  of  it  cannot 
but  do  good.  We  shall  anticipate  the  coming  volumes  with  great  interest. 

The  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science.  A  Manual  for  Schools  and  Col¬ 
leges.  Abridged  from  “The  Human  Intellect.”  By  Noah  Porter,  D.  D. 
LL.  I),  pp.  563. 

The  distinguished  merits  of  Dr.  Porter’s  great  work — “ The  Human 
Intellect' ’ — are  too  well  known  and  recognized  to  require  any  commenda¬ 
tion  at  our  hands.  This  abridgment,  by  the  author,  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  colleges,  brings  the  volume  within  the  ordinary  compass  of  a  text¬ 
book,  and  will  reach  a  much  larger  circle  of  readers  and  students.  In 
comprehensiveness  of  range  and  thoroughly  scientific  character,  it  is 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  text-books  in  use.  Students  will  find 
that  it  will  require  vigorous  mental  exercise  to  master  the  contents  of  this 
compact  treatise.  But  it  will  well  repay  the  labor. 
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FROM  ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK, 

Through  Smith.  English  &,  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Nature's  Wonders.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.  D.  pp.  335. 

Designed  to  show  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  as  they  appear  in 
the  works  of  nature,  and  adapted  to  the  young,  this  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  books  to  put  into  the  hands  of  children.  It  deals  not  in  fiction,  but 
from  the  great  volume  of  God’s  handiwork  above  and  around  us,  instructs 
both  head  and  heart. 

Tlxe  House  in  Town.  A  Sequel  to  “Opportunities;”  by  the  author  of 
the  “Wide,  Wide  World.”  pp.  424. 

“Opportunities,”  to  which  this  is  “a  sequel,”  was  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  juvenile  books.  This  volume  will  prove  equally  so. 

Jessie's  Parrot ,  by  Joanna  H.  Mathews,  author  of  the  Bessie  Books,  and 
the  “Flowerets.”  pp.  245. 

Little  Norris'  Enemy,  by  the  same.  pp.  240. 

These  are  two  interesting  volumes  of  the  4  ‘Little  Sunbeam”  series,  with 
impressive  and  wholesome  lessons. 

The  Rift  in  the  Clouds ,  by  the  author  of  “Memorials  of  Capt.  Hedley 
Yicar.”  pp.  106. 

French  Bessie,  by  P.  E.  S.,  author  of  “Tibby  the  Charwoman,”  etc., 
etc.  pp.  180. 

The  most  charming  and  instructive  volumes  of  the  “Fireside  Library.” 
Shall  we  Know  One  Another  ?  and  other  Papers,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryle, 
M.  A.  Third  Edition,  pp.  144. 

A  very  little  book,  full  of  the  rich  Scripture  truth  that  always  appears 
from  the  pen  of  the  well  known  author. 

Stories  of  Vinegar  Hill. 

These  are  six  small  volumes,  neatly  put  up  in  a  paper  case.  They  are 
by  the  author  of  “Little  Jack’s  Four  Lessons,”  “Sunday  all  the  Week,” 
etc.  The  titles  are  “The  Old  Church  Door,  The  Fowls  of  the  Air,  Golden 
Thorns,  Plants  without  Root,  An  Hundredfold,  and  Spring  Work.”  The 
young  will  find  them  entertaining,  and  their  influence  will  be  good. 

Grandfather' s  Faith ,  By  Julia  Mathew'S,  Author  of  the  “Golden  Ladder 
Series.” 

This  is  the  first  of  the  “Dare  To  Do  Right  Series” — a  very  stirring  story 
of  the  power  of  faith,  witnessing  a  wayward  boy  recovered  by  divine  grace 
and  becoming  a  useful  and  honored  Christian.  It  will  encourage  parents,, 
as  well  as  interest  boys,  to  read  it. 

WARREN  F.  DRAPER,  ANDOVER. 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  A  Revised  Text,  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Dissertations.  By  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.  D.,  Hulsean  Professor 
of  Divinity,  Cambridge,  pp.  396. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  Commentary.  The  revised  text  is  up  to  the 
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very  latest  and  best  critical  scholarship.  The  exegetical,  though  tolerably 
extended,  constitutes  the  smaller  part  of  the  volume.  It  is  especially  full 
and  satisfactory  on  most  of  the  leading  topics  connected  with  the  epistle. 
In  the  Introduction  and  Dissertations  are  discussed,  “The  Galatian  Peo¬ 
ple,  The  Churches  of  Galatia,  The  Date  of  the  Epistle,  The  Genuineness 
of  the  Epistle,  Character  and  Contents  of  the  Epistle;  Were  the  Galatians 
Celts  or  Teutons,  The  Brethren  of  the  Lord,  St.  Paul  and  the  Three.” 
The  appended  Notes  treat  of  other  points  contained  in  the  Epistle.  Less 
minutely  grammatical  and  exegetical  than  Ellicott,  it  is  more  readable  than 
the  work  of  that  critical  commentator.  It  does  not  pretend  to  dwell  upon 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  Epistle,  which  has  made  Luther’s  Commentary 
on  Galatians  immortal.  *  Whilst  it  cannot  supplant  Luther  or  Ellicott,  we 
know  of  no  single  work  that  puts  the  scholar  in  so  fair  a  position  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  meaning  of  this  Epistle,  as  does  this  work  of  Dr.  Lightfoot. 

Diatessaron.  The  Life  of  our  Lord,  in  the  Words  of  the  Gospels.  By 
Frederick  Gardiner,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 
Author  of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  etc.  pp.  259. 

This  is  a  Life  of  our  Lord  in  the  words  of  the  inspired  writers — the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  the  four  evangelists  woven  into  one  continuous  history.  The 
chronological  arrangement  is  that  adopted  by  the  author  in  his  Greek 
Harmony. 

DODD  &  MEAD,  762  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Old  Back  Room.  By  Jennie  Harrison,  pp.  392. 

A  touching  story,  designed  to  teach  the  young  how  to  escape  the  dan¬ 
gers  in  the  voyage  of  life  and  reach  at  last  a  safe  and  quiet  haven.  Jesus 
is  pointed  out  as  the  only  sure  guide. 

August  and  Elvie.  By  Jacob  Abbot,  pp.  338. 

The  first  of  a  Series  called  “August  Stories.”  This  volume  is  not 
strictly  religious,  but  combines  instruction  and  entertainment  with  moral 
lessons.  A  volume  for  the  young  by  Abbott  scarcely  needs  endorsement  or 
recommendation.  Both  these  volumes  may  be  had  from  our  enterprising 
friend,  E.  S.  German,  Bookseller,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A.  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  James ,  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Johnstone,  LL.  B. 
Arbroath,  pp.  433. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Epistle,  Notes  on  the 
Greek  Text,  Introduction,  Supplementary  Note  on  ‘the  Brethren  of  the 
Lord,’  and  thirty-one  Lectures  or  Discourses.  The  author  is  a  devout  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  divine  word,  and  has  given  us  a  valuable  volume  on  this  too 
much  neglected  Epistle  of  James.  Whilst  the  bulk  of  the  volume  is  prac¬ 
tical,  and  for  the  unlearned,  it  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  all.  For  sale 
also  by  E.  S.  German,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Critical  Greek  and  English  Concordance  of  the  New  Testament.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  Chas.  F.  Hudson,  under  the  direction  of  Horace  Hastings,  Ed¬ 
itor  of  The  Christian.  Revised  and  completed  by  Ezra  Abbott.  LL.  1)., 
Assistant  Librarian  of  Harvard  University.  Second  Edition — Revised. 

Biblical  scholars  have,  for  some  time,  been  familiar  with  the  ‘-English¬ 
man’s  Greek  Concordance.”  But  its  size  and  expense  made  a  smaller 
volume  desirable.  This  is  given  in  this  work.  It  has  been  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  the  larger  work,  but  it  simply  refers  to  the  Scripture  texts  instead 
of  quoting  them  in  full.  Under  each  Greek  word,  the  student  is  referred 
to  all  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  it  occurs,  according  to  its 
different  renderings.  There  is  incorporated  into  it  the  various  emended 
readings  as  given  in  the  valuable  critical  editions  by  Griesbach,  Lachman, 
Tischendorf',  and  Tragelles. 

This  volume  has  deservedly  received  the  highest  commendations  of  the 
critical  press.  The  first  edition  appeared  last  year,  and  this  is  already  the 
second.  It  is  a  book  of  scholarly  excellence  and  great  value.  Every  min¬ 
ister  and  biblical  student  should  have  one  on  his  study  table,  for  constant 
reference. 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN,  BOSTON. 

The  Bremen  Lectures ,  on  Fundamental  living,  religious  Questions.  By 
various  eminent  European  Divines.  Translated  from  the  original  Ger¬ 
man,  by  Rev.  D.  Heagle.  With  an  Introduction  by  Alvah  ITovey,  D.D., 
President  of  Newton  Theological  Institution,  pp.  308. 

These  Lectures  were  delivered  in  Bremen,  Germany,  in  the  early  part  of 
1869,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Internal  Missions,  Their  object 
was  to  vindicate  the  old,  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  against 
the  latest  forms  of  scientific  skepticism.  The  topics  were  selected  and 
arranged  by  the  Board  with  a  view  to  orderly  progression  and  unity.  Dr. 
Otto  Zockler,  of  Griefswald,  discusses  “The  Biblical  Account  of  Creation 
and  Natural  Science;”  Rev.  Hermann  Cremer,  “Reason.  Conscience,  and 
Revelation;”  Rev.  M.  Fucks,  “Miracles;”  Dr.  E.  Luthardt,  “The  Person 
of  Christ;”  Dr.  Uhlhorn,  “The  Resurrection  of  Christ,  as  a  Soteriological 
Fact;”  Dr.  Gess,  “The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Atonement,”  Dr.  Tischen¬ 
dorf,  “The  Authenticity  of  our  Gospels;”  Dr.  Lange,  “The  Idea  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  as  perfected,  and  its  significancy  for  Historical  Christian¬ 
ity,”  and  Rev.  J.  Disseldorf,  “Christianity  and  Culture.”  This  rich  range 
of  topics  is  discussed  with  the  ability  and  force  .worthy  of  the  eminent 
authors.  The  lecturers  were  at  home  in  their  subjects.  Though  the  dis¬ 
cussions  are  necessarily  restricted  in  length,  their  brevity  is  more  than 
compensated  for  in  the  richness  that  attends  condensation  and  directness. 
The  volume  is  one  of  those  books  on  the  living  questions  of  the  day,  that 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel  cannot  afford  to  do  without. 

Vol.  II.  Ho.  1.  20 
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Lectures  on  Satan,  by  Rev.  Thaddeus  McRae,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  McVeightown,  Pa.  pp.  173. 

These  Lectures,  primarily  prepared  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  of 
his  pastoral  charge,  and  now  given  to  the  public,  are  meant  to  furnish  a 
calm  statement  of  the  Scripture  teaching  as  to  the  existence,  personality, 
power,  &c.,  of  Satan.  The  subject  is  one  of  real  importance,  involving 
speculative  and  practical  questions  of  the  gravest  moment.  Mr.  McRae 
discusses  its  various  aspects  in  a  truth-loving  spirit,  and  with  true  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  disclosures  of  the  divine  word.  He  writes  with  clearness  and 

t 

vigor,  correcting  erroneous  notions,  and  meeting  the  manifold  forms  of 
objection  that  skepticism  urges  against  the  doctrine  of  revelation  on  the 
subject.  We  know  of  no  other  volume  embracing  so  complete  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  topic. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Metaphysics  ;  or  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness ,  Phenomenal  and  Real. 
By  Henry  Longueville  Mansel,  B.  D.,  Waynflete  Professor  of  Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  Hon¬ 
orary  LL.  D.  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Mansel’ s  “Prologomena  Logica.  ”  and  “Limits  of  Religious 
Thought,”  have  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
thinkers  and  writers  of  this  century.  He  stands  among  the  foremost  re¬ 
cent  authors  in  the  metaphysical  world.  This  volume  is  a  re-publication, 
with  only  a  few  verbal  corrections,  of  the  elaborate  article  “ Metaphysics ,” 
prepared  by  him  for  the  last  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
We  are  glad  of  its  appearance  in  this  separate  form,  as  it  makes  it  acces¬ 
sible  to  many  who  otherwise  could  not  possess  it. 

Dr.  Mansel  defines  Metaphysics,  as  “the  Philosophy  of  the  facts  of  Cor- 
sciousness,  considered  subjectively  in  relation  to  the  mind  knowing,  and 
objectively  in  relation  to  the  thing  known.”  He  treats  the  entire  subject 
under  the  heads  of  “ Psychology ,  or  the  science  of  the  facts  of  conscious¬ 
ness  as  such;  and  Ontology ,  or  the  science  of  the  same  facts  considered  in 
their  relation  to  realities  existing  without  the  mind.”  In  its  fundamental 
character,  his  metaphysical  system  agrees  with  Sir  William  Hamilton’s. 
In  formal  statement,  however,  it  is  different,  and  shows  a  stronger  tenden¬ 
cy  to  Kantian  subjectivism.  The  book  is  one  to  be  studied  by  all  who 
wish  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  speculative  thought. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours,  A  series  of  Familiar  Essays,  on  Scien¬ 
tific  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  etc.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.  A., 
Camb.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  Author  of  “The  Sun,”  “Other  Worlds  than  Ours,’r 
“Saturn,”  etc.  pp.  343. 

The  Essays  in  this  volume  have  been  selected,  by  the  author,  from  his 
contributions  to  serial  literature  during  the  past  three  of  four  years. 
There  are  thirty-two  of  them,  of  varied  length,  mostly  on  topics  of  present 
scientific  interest.  Some  of  the  principal  papers  are  on  “The  Aurora,” 
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“The  Earth,  a  Magnet,”  “Our  Chief  Timepiece  losing  Time,”  “Venus  on 
the  Sun’s  Face,”  “Recent  Solar  Researches,”  “The  Secret  of  the  North 
Pole,”  “Is  the  Gulf  Stream  a  Myth?”  &c.  They  are  fine  illustrations  of 
the  way  in  which  scientific  information — made,  in  our  clay,  so  great  and 
wonderful — is  given  to  the  people  in  general.  Dropping  the  technicalities 
of  science,  the  results  are  presented  and  explained  “in  readible  form.” 
The  high  scientific  ability  and  reputation  of  Mr.  Proctor,  are  a  guarantee 
of  the  worth  of  these  papers.  In  addition  to  their  other  merits,  they  are 
always  in  beautiful  harmony  with  Christian  truth.  The  book  is  one  that 
we  most  cordially  recommend.  It  ought  to  have  a  wide  circulation. 


HOLT  &  WILLIAMS,  NEW  YORK. 

Poems  and  Ballads  of  Goetlie.  Translated  by  W.  Edmondstone  Aytoun, 
D.  C.  L.,  and  Theodore  Martin,  pp.  240. 

This  book  forms  one  of  the  series  of  volumes  of  foreign  poetry,  which 
the  enterprising  publishers  have  undertaken  to  issue.  Many  of  the  trans¬ 
lations  appeared  several  years  ago  in  Blackwood' s  Magazine.  They  are 
here  collected,  with  others,  constituting  a  selection  from  this  great  Ger¬ 
man  author,  that  may  convey  to  English  readers  some  impression  of  his 
varied  genius.  This  collection  will  widen  the  circle  of  his  admirers,  by 
introducing  him  to  many  who  are  unable  to  read  the  German.  The  pieces 
are  of  various  character  and  merit — some  of  them  fulfilling  the  description 
by  Mr.  Lewes,  Goethe’s  biographer,  “instinct  with  life  and  beauty,  against 
which  no  prejudice  can  stand.”  Scarcely  any  thing  in  literature,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  surpass  “The  Doleful  Lay  of  the  Wife  of  AsanAga.  ”  The 
character  of  “The  Bride  of  Corinth,”  however,  though  a  “master-piece,” 
should  have  excluded  it  from  a  place  in  the  collection. 

A  Key  to  the  Pentateuch ,  Explanatory  of  the  Text  and  the  Grammatical 
Forms.  By  Solomon  Deutsch,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Author  of  “A  New  Prac¬ 
tical  Hebrew  Grammar.”  Part  I.  Genesis,  pp.  127. 

The  “Grammar”  of  Dr.  Deutsch  has  secured  the  indorsement  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars.  This  “Key”  will  aid  beginners  in  the  study 
of  Hebrew,  and  will  be  especially  valuable  to  those  who  may  desire,  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  a  teacher,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  this  somewhat 
difficult  and  venerable  language. 


CHARLES  C.  CHATFIELD  &  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN. 

Through  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Half  Hours  with  Modern  Scientists: — Huxley — Barker — Stirling — Cope — 
Tyndall. 

The  papers  that  form  this  volume,  have  all  been  already  noticed  in  the 
Review,  as  parts  of  the  “University  Series.”  The  Publishers  have  done 
well  to  unite  them  in  a  single  volume.  They  represent  different  scientific 
views  and  tendencies — most  of  them  “scientific  heresies.”  But  Stirling’s 
examination  of  Huxley’s  “Protoplasm”  is  worth  the  cost  of  the  book. 
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Serving  our  Generation ,  and  God's  Guidance  in  Youth.  Two  Sermons, 
preached  in  the  College  Chapel,  Yale  College,  by  President  Woolsey. 

These  two  sermons,  the  latter  the  President’s  last  Baccalaureate,  bound 
in  cloth,  are  marked  by  the  well  known  intellectual  and  spiritual  charac¬ 
teristics.  that  have  made  his  discourse  so  attractive  to  the  students  of  Yale. 
The  Action  of  Natural  Selection  on  Man.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 

I.  The  Development  of  Human  Races  under  the  law  of  Selection. 

II.  The  Limits  of  Natural  Selection  as  applied  to  Man.  No.  6 — Uni¬ 
versity  Series. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  this  pamphlet  is  the  unsupported  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  Darwin — an  hypothesis,  which,  under  the  latest  examinations  and 
sittings,  by  the  best  acientific  and  logical  ability,  is  fast  being  reduced  to 
its  intrinsic  absurdity.  Even  such  a  paper  as  this  of  Mr.  Wallace  helps  on 
this  result — hardly  less  in  the  part  in  which,  ardently  supporting  the  the¬ 
ory,  he  places  humanity  on  the  pedestal  of  brute-nature,  out  of  which  it  said 
to  have  risen,  and  declares,  “Here  we  see  the  true  grandeur  and  dignity  of 
man,”  than  in  the  part  in  which,  tracing  the  “limits  of  natural  selection,” 
he  unintentionally  shows  the  insuperable  difficulties  of  the  illogical  and 
impossible  hypothesis. 

The  Elementary  Music  Reader.  A  Progressive  Series  of  Lessons,  pre¬ 
pared  expressly  for  use  in  Public  Schools,  by  B.  Jepson,  Instructor  of 
Vocal  Music  in  the  New  Haven  Public  Schools. 

More  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  music  in  our  schools.  This  little 
manual  is  admirably  suited  to  make  instruction  in  this  department  both 
scientific  and  successful. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  k  CO.,  BOSTON. 

Thaough  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

Sir  Walter  Scott:  The  Story  of  his  Life.  By  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie, 
pp.  488. 

Dr.  Mackenzie’s  high  literary  culture,  and  personal  acquaintance  with 
Sir  Walter  :>cott,  have  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  task  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  volume.  Taking  the  large  work  of  Lockhart,  as  his  ‘  main 
authority,”  and  enriching  the  record  from  other  sources,  correcting  details 
and  weaving  in  varied  incidents  and  anecdotes  worthy  of  preservation,  he 
has  presented  a  most  readable  and  reliable  biography  of  the  great  genius, 
the  “Wizard  of  the  North.”  As  might  be  expected  from  his  literary  tastes 
and  habits,  he  has  viewed  Scott  mainly  from  a  literary  stand-point,  and 
gives  us  most  comprehensively  and  thoroughly,  an  account  of  that  part 
of  his  life  which  is  identified  with  his  books.  It  is  a  well-arranged  and 
admirable  account  of  his  life,  and  its  appearance  fully  meets  the  want  that 
suggested  its  preparation. 

Atlantic  Essays.  By  Thomas  W.  Higginson. 

The  twelve  essays  contained  in  this  volume,  first  appeared  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Monthly — the  earliest  in  18f7,  and  the  latest  in  1871.  The  topics  take 
a  wide  range,  and  the  articles  themselves  are  of  very  different  degrees  of 
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merit.  Those  which  have  excited  a  special  interest  are.  ‘‘A  Plea  for  Cul¬ 
ture,”  “Literature  as  an  Art, ”  “Sappho,”  and  “On  an  Old  Latin  Text- 
Book.”  They  are  written  in  good  English,  and  may  be  regarded  as  fair 
exhibitions  of  the  most  advanced  school  of  American  culture.  They  are 
quickening  in  their  effect  on  the  reader,  and  if  we  get  no  large  ponderable 
results,  we  get  good  impulses.  Those  often  are  our  best  books,  not  which 
put  us  in  possession,  in  the  easiest  mode  and  in  the  shortest  time,  of  a 
given  number  of  facts,  but  those  which  stir  most  deeply  our  intellectual 
and  moral  nature.  As  Emerson  would  say,  these  articles  are  “medicinal 
and  revolutionary.” 

WOOLWORTH,  AINSWORTH  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language.  By  Aipheus  Crosby. 

Prof.  Crosby’s  Grammar  first  appeared  in  1841.  It  was  at  once  adopted 
by  most  of  the  New  England  Colleges,  and  ever  since  has  been  a  favorite 
with  Greek  scholars.  The  edition  just  issued  is  a  great  improvement  on 
the  first.  Many  portions  have  been  re-written,  and  much  valuable  philo¬ 
logical  matter  has  been  added.  Without  uttering  a  word  in  disparage¬ 
ment  of  other  grammars,  the  following  features  of  Prof.  Crosby’s  recom¬ 
mend  it,  at  least  to  our  repsectful  attention  : 

1.  The  brief  historical  statements  as  to  the  growth  of  the  language,  are 
of  great  interest  and  value.  In  the  chapters  on  the  growth  of  Declension, 
Comparsion  and  Conjugation,  there  are  materials  of  linguistic  research 
which  the  scholar  can  find  in  no  other  volume  at  his  command. 

2.  The  verb  is  formed  on  more  just  and  philosophical  principles,  than 
in  most  grammatical  systems.  Beginning  with  the  simplest  form  of  the 
root,  the  whole  structure  is  built  up  on  recognized  laws  of  language.  The 
old  method  of  deriving  one  form  from  another  because  of  some  resem¬ 
blance,  is  false  and  mechanical.  The  Tense-signs  and  Flexible-endings  are 
not  arbitrary,  but  have  a  significance  of  meaning,  and  a  vital  connection 
with  the  root  forms  of  the  language. 

3.  The  Rules  of  Syntax  are  traced  to  first  principles.  Their  reason  and 
philosophy  are  explained.  We  know  of  no  grammar  of  any  speech,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Dr.  March’s  Comparative  Grammar,  where  the  Doctrine 
of  Sentences  is  exhibited  so  clearly  and  satisfactorily.  The  Rules  are 
stated  in  a  singularly  compact,  yet  comprehensive  form. 

4.  The  Grammar  furnishes  matter  for  the  most  advanced  study  of  the 
language.  The  simplest  form  may  be  apprehended  by  the  beginner,  while 
the  most  thorough  and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  language  may  be 
pursued.  It  is  an  advantage  of  the  greatest  value  to  retain  the  same 
grammar  through  the  whole  coruse  of  study. 

5.  The  author  has  introduced  much  valuable  material  for  philological 
study.  The  laws  of  Gravitation  of  Sounds,  Assibilation,  Assimilation, 
Precession  of  Vowels,  and  especially  Grimm’s  Law.  are  more  or  less  clear¬ 
ly  stated  and  illustrated.  With  some  assistance,  even  the  ordinary  scholar 
may  find  appliances  for  investigation  in  the  ever-widening  department  of 
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Comparative  Philology.  The  whole  spirit  and  aim  of  the  Grammar  are 
to  exhibit  language,  not  as  a  dead,  mechanical  structure,  but  as  a  science, 
and  worthy  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  noblest  of  the  modern  sciences. 

ROBERTS  BROTHERS,  BOSTON. 

English  Lessons  for  English  People.  By  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott,  M.  A.,  and 

J.  R.  Seeley,  M.  A. 

This  work  is  the  joint  product  of  two  well  known  scholars  in  literature. 
The  former  is  the  author  of  several  standard  educational  works,  the  most 
scholarly  of  which  is  “A  Shakspearian  Grammar;”  the  latter  has  gained 
a  wide  reputation  as  the  author  of  “Ecce  Homo.”  English  Lessons  for 
English  People  is  designed  for  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  the  language,  but  who  need  <some  help  to  write  it  with  taste 
and  exactness.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  treats  of 
the  Etymological  character  of  the  language,  the  second  is  on  Prose  and 
Poetic  Diction,  the  third  on  Metre,  and  the  fourth  on  Selection  and  Ar¬ 
rangement,  or  the  different  styles  of  composition,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  subject  matter.  Every  page  is  rich  with  suggestions  and  with  valua¬ 
ble  materials  for  study,  but  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  wanting  in  plan.  In 
the  hands  of  a  good  teacher,  it  will  be  a  most  efficient  help  in  studying 
our  language.  An  Appendix  is  given,  on  Hints  on  Some  Errors  in  Rea¬ 
soning.  We  cannot  attach  the  importance  to  this  part  of  the  work  which 
some  critics  have  given  it.  For  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  standard 
works  on  Logic,  there  is  no  new  help.  By  those  who  have  not  studied 
some  such  manual  as  Whately  or  Atwater’s,  the  Appendix  will  neither 
be  appreciated  nor  understood.  We  may  add,  this  volume  has  been  most 
favorably  noticed,  and  cordially  received  by  those  interested  in  these  stu¬ 
dies,  and  we  believe  it  will  render  valuable  assistance  in  a  department 
which  is  every  year  claiming  greater  attention. 

ZIEGLER  &  M’CURDY,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Questions  of  Modern  Thought ;  or  Lectures  on  the  Bible  and  Infidelity. 

By  Drs.  McCosh,  Thompson,  Adams,  Schaff,  Hague  and  Haven. 

These  six  Lectures,  by  distinguished  American  divines,  are  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  ever  swelling  mass  of  testimony  to  the  Bible  and  Bible 
truths.  The  subjects  discussed  are  i  he  Life  of  our  Lord,  The  Unity  of 
the  Bible,  The  Advantage  of  a  written  Revelation,  Christ’s  Testimony  to 
Christianity,  The  Self-Witnessing  Character  of  the  New  Testament  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  Soul:  A  Positive  Entity. 


Note — We  regret  that  other  book  notices  are  unexpectedly  crowded  out 
of  this  number. 
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ARTICLE  L 

PROTESTANT  INFALLIBILITY. 

By  a  somewhat  singular  coincidence,  just  while  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  is  being  excited  over  the  dogma  of  Papal  Inf  alii* 
bility ,  a  corresponding  claim  of  Infallibility  has  been  put  forth 
within  the  pale  of  Protestantism.  In  the  one  case,  as  the 
dogma  was  proclaimed  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  it  has  called  forth  indignant  pro¬ 
tests  and  severe  denunciations.  In  the  other,  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  such  demonstrations  will  follow ;  for  although  the 
author  claims  to  speak  for  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church, 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  a  church,  so  in  love  with 
Christian  freedom  and  sound  doctrine,  will  acknowledge  such 
authority.  Still,  error  is  error,  whether  clothed  with  Papal 
authority,  or  in  the  less  pretending  garb  of  Protestant  dog¬ 
matism.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  must  see  to  it 
that  she  stands  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  her  free,  and  that  she  be  not,  under  any  pretext,  entan¬ 
gled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage.  Our  progress  must  not 
be  backward  towards  Rome,  but  forward  in  the  line  of  true, 
apostolic  Christianity. 

Vol.  H.  Ho.  2. 
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The  October  number  of  the  Review  contained  an  Article 
on  Papal  Infallibility.  It  is  proposed  in  this  Article  to  take 
some  notice  of  Protestant  Infallibility. 

The  very  idea  of  such  an  assumption  is  to  many  so  prepos¬ 
terous,  that  they  may  he  disposed  to  regard  it  as  too  absurd  to 
claim  a  serious  discussion,  and  even  to  look  upon  the  imputa¬ 
tion  as  fanciful  or  forced.  We  are  quite  willing  to  let  all 
intelligent  and  candid  readers  judge  for  themselves,  when 
they  have  examined  the  facts  in  the  case. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  among  Christians,  that  there  is 
somewhere  within  the  Church,  or  among  the  people  of  God, 
an  infallible  authority — some  standard  or  rule  that  cannot 
err,  and  according  to  which  the  most  important  questions  are 
to  be  determined.  God  has  not  left  His  people  to  perpetual 
doubt  and  uncertainty  in  regard  to  His  will  or  their  duty. 
But  where  is  this  Infallibility  to  be  found  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question  has  divided  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and,  to 
some  extent,  divided  each  of  these  great  parties  among  them¬ 
selves. 

To  the  question,  where  is  this  Infallibility  to  be  found,  the 
answer  of  Catholics  is,  in  the  Church.  But  when  further 
pressed,  where  in  the  Church,  different  answers  are  given. 
Some,  with  considerable  diversity,  place  it  in  the  Roman  Pon¬ 
tiff;  others,  in  a  council  of  cardinals  and  bishops;  a  third 
party,  in  a  council  with  the  Pope  as  its  head  ;  and  a  fourth 
party,  in  the  Church  universal,  or  collective  body  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  difficulty  in  knowing  where  to  find  it  has  been 
so  great  as  to  occasion  the  remark  of  Bean  Swift,  that  really 
Holy  Mother  might  as  well  be  without  an  infallible  head,  as 
not  to  know  where  to  find  it  in  time  of  necessity. 

The  two  prominent  theories  of  Infallibility  in  the  Catholic 
Church  have  been  known  in  later  times  as  the  Papal  and  Episco¬ 
pal,  or  Transmontane  and  Gallican.  According  to  the  Papal  or 
Transmontane  theory,  this  Infallibility  resides  in  the  Pope  as 
the  vicar  of  Christ  and  successor  of  St.  Peter,  so  that  “when 
the  Roman  Pontiff  speaks  ex  cathedra ,  that  is,  when  in  the 
exercise  of  his  office  of  pastor  and  teacher  of  all  Christians, 
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and  in  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolical  authority  *  *  he 

possesses  that  infallibility  with  which  the  divine  Redeemer 
willed  his  Church  to  be  endowed.  *  *  ”  According  to  the 
late  (Ecumenical  Council,  held  in  Rome,  this  is  the  doctrine 
to  be  received  by  all  the  faithful  members  of  that  Church. 
Our  readers  know  how  this  do°;ma  has  been  received. 

The  Protestant  theory  is  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  infalli¬ 
ble  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  This  is  the  theory  of  gen¬ 
uine  Lutheranism.  Even  the  most  risdd  Lutherans  of  the 
sixteenth  century  did  not  claim  Infallibility  for  the  Symboli¬ 
cal  Books.  They  expressly  declared,  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Formula  of  Concord,  concerning  the  Symbols,  that  they  “are 
not  authorities  like  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  but  are  only  a  tes¬ 
timony  and  explanation  of  our  faith,  showing  the  manner  in 
which  at  any  time  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  understood  and 
explained  by  those  who  then  lived.  *  *  ” 

Recently  we  have  had  a  new  and  additional  claim  to  Infal¬ 
libility  put  forth — not  the  Infallibility  of  the  divine  word 
alone,  but  a  certain  ecclesiastical  Infallibility.  Without  at 
all  denying  or  intending  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the 
divine  word,  as  the  infallible  rule  of  faith,  the  plea  is  set  up 
of  an  infallible  creed,  and  of  a  Church  with  uno  departure 
from  a  solitary  article  of  Christian  faith!  This  new  doctrine 
of  Protestant  Infallibility  maintains  that  the  Confessors  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  gave  to  the  Church,  for  all  time,  a  perfect 
and  infallible  creed.  So  that  along  side  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
“ perfect  accordance  with  the  Canonical  Scriptures,”  we  have 
another  infallible  standard  according  to  which  we  may  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  true  and  what  is  false.  If  the  Auo’sburo;  Con- 
fession  is  “throughout  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Canon¬ 
ical  Scriptures,”  so  that  there  is  in  it  “no  departure  from  a 
solitary  article  of  Christian  faith,”  it  is  as  infallible  as  the 
divine  word  itself.  Of  two  things  which  are  in  “perfect 
accordance,”  if  the  one  be  infallible,  the  other  must  be  infal¬ 
lible  also. 

That  our  readers  may  judge  fairly,  the  author  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  will  be  allowed  to  speak  freely  for  himself.  In  the 
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volume  entitled  “ The  Conservative  Reformation  and  its  Theolo¬ 
gy ”  will  be  found  such  statements  as  the  following : 

“We  accept  and  acknowledge  the  doctrines  of  the  Unaltered 
Augsburg  Confession  in  its  original  sense  as  throughout  in 
conformity  with  the  pure  truth  of  which  God’s  word  is  the 
rule.  We  accept  its  statements  of  truth  as  in  perfect  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Canonical  Scriptures:  We  reject  the  errors 
it  condemns,  and  we  believe  that  all  which  it  commits  to  the 
liberty  of  the  Church  of  right  belongs  to  that  liberty.”  This 
is  simply  a  reprint  from  the  piinciples  of  Faith  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Council,  which  are  declared  to  be  “fundamental  and  un- 
*  * 

changeable.” 

In  commenting  on  the  Rule  of  Faith,  the  author  gives  us 
the  following,  reprinted  from  his  inaugural.  “The  Canonical 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  in  their  original 
tongues,  and  in  a  pure  text,  the  perfect  and  only  rule  of  faith. 
*  *  No  translations  as  such,  but  the  original  Hebrew  and 

Chaldee  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Greek  of  the  New, 
are  the  letter  of  the  rule  of  faith.  No  vitiation  of  the  de¬ 
signing,  nor  error  of  the  careless,  but  the  incorrupt  text  as  it 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  men  of  God,  who  wrote  under 
the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  rule  of  faith.”  This  is 
plain  enough,  and  to  it  no  intelligent  Protestant  will  object. 
It  admits  and  maintains  the  infallibility  of  the  divine  word 
because  it  is  inspired.  It  goes  to  the  original  and  pure  text, 
because  that  alone  gives  us  the  very  words  that  holy  men  ut¬ 
tered  or  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  “No 
translations”  can  be  accepted  as  absolutely  infallible,  because 
they  all  partake,  more  or  less,  of  human  imperfections.  How¬ 
ever  excellent  and  trustworthy  some  translations  may  be,  the 
imperfections  of  human  knowledge  and  speech  are  such,  that 
we  cannot  rely  on  any  translation  as  in  “perfect  accordance” 
with  the  original  text.  This  principle  is  so  clearly  right  that 
it  will  not  be  disputed. 

But  now  to  the  Confessions.  “They  must  be  accepted  in 
every  statement  of  doctrine  in  their  own  true,  native,  origi¬ 
nal,  and  only  sense.  Those  who  set  them  forth  and  subscribe 
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them,  must  not  only  agree  to  use  the  same  words,  but  must 
use  and  understand  those  words  in  one  and  the  same  sense.’’ 
This  seems  as  explicit  and  emphatic  as  the  other.  In  both 
cases  the  appeal  is  to  the  original,  and  the  Confessions,  no  less 
than  “the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  Hew  Testament,” 
must  be  accepted  in  every  statement  of  doctrine.  In  the  one 
case  the  reason  is  obvious, — because  the  writings  are  inspired 
and  infallible.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  assign  any  other  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  this  implicit  confidence  in  the  other  case. 

This  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  command  the 
most  serious  and  attentive  consideration.  It  touches  a  most 
vital  point  of  our  Protestant  Christianity.  There  is  claimed 
for  the  Augsburg  Confession  what  is  not  conceded  to  any 
version  of  the  Scriptures.  Heither  Luther’s  magnificent  Ger¬ 
man,  nor  our  admirable  English,  version  can  be  accepted  as  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  but 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  “in  its  original  sense  is  throughout 
in  conformity  with  the  pure  truth,”  and  fits  statements  of 
truth”  are  in  “perfect  accordance  with  the  Canonical  Scrip¬ 
tures.”  What  no  translators  of  the  Bible  have  done  or  can 
do — produce  a  version  of  the  inspired  volume  in  perfect  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  original — the  Confessors  at  Augsburg,  by 
a  marvelous  achievement,  have  accomplished  in  the  shape  of 
a  confession  of  faith  “in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Canoni¬ 
cal  Scriptures.” 

Hot  only  is  there  this  “perfect  accordance”  between  the 
Augsburg  Confession  “in  its  original  sense”  and  the  Canoni¬ 
cal  Scriptures,  but  whatever  it  has  committed  to  the  liberty  of 
the  Church  of  right  belongs  to  that  liberty.  So  that  both  in 
what  it  enjoins  as  doctrine,  and  in  what  it  leaves  to  our 
Christian  liberty,  it  is  free  from  all  error  and  imperfection. 

Our  author  seems  to  have  felt  the  force  of  what  his  lan¬ 
guage  necessarily  implies,  and  that  others  could  not  fail  to 
draw  the  conclusion.  As  if  to  break  the  shock  which  our 
Protestant  consciousness  must  experience  from  his  statements, 
he  says,  p.  186,  “We  do  not  claim  that  our  Confessors  were 
infallible.  We  do  not  say  they  could  not  fail.  We  only  claim 
that  they  did  not  fail.”  They  were  fallible  men  and  might 
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have  failed  to  confess  with  absolute  accuracy  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  but  they  did  not,  and  hence  gave  us  an  infallible 
creed.  This  special  infallibility  is  not  claimed  as  the  result 
of  inspiration — although  tliis  has  been  claimed  by  some  ad¬ 
herents-  of  confessional  infallibility — but  that  unaccountably 
it  is  so.  The  Confession  is  without  any  failing  or  the  slight¬ 
est  admixture  of  error,  or  as  the  author  himself  elsewhere 
expresses  it,  involving  uno  departure  from  a  solitary  article  of 
Christian  faith.”  This  is  all — every  jot  and  tittle — that  is 
claimed  by  the  late  Vatican  Council  for  the  Infallibility  of 
the  Pope.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  ucould  not  fail,”  or  that 
he  is  necessarily  infallible ;  but  only  that  when  speaking  “ex 
cathedra ,  this  is  when  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  of  pastor 
and  teacher  of  all  Christendom,  and  in  virtue  of  his  supreme 
apostolical  authority  *  *  he  possesses  that  infallibility,” 

etc.  If  there  is  any  difference  between  the  claims  set  up  in 
behalf  of  the  Pope  by  the  Vatican  Council,  and  that  set  up 
by  our  author  in  behalf  of  the  Confessors  at  Augsburg,  so  far 
as  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  concerned,  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  it  pointed  out. 

Besides  the  inherent  absurdity  of  this  theory  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  application  that 
are  very  perplexing.  We  are  not  told  what  edition  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  is  to  be  regarded  as  containing  “the 
true,  native,  original,  and  only  sense.”  The  actual  originals 
have  been  lost,  or  the  place  of  their  existence  is  unknown. 
We  have  copies  in  Latin  and  German,  and  also  translations 
of  both  in  English.  But  these  differ  slightly  the  one  from 
the  other.  We  have  no  recognized  pure  text.  We  are  thrown 
back  upon  the  original,  which  we  have  never  seen,  and  which 
cannot  now  be  found.  In  the  case  of  the  Scriptures  this  is 
done  on  the  ground  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pure  original 
text.  In  the  case  of  the  Confession  we  can  be  asked  to  de¬ 
clare  its  statements  of  truth  “in  its  original  sense”  to  be  “in 
perfect  accordance"  with  the  word  of  God  only  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  infallibility  of  both.  The  Council  of  Trent  was 
more  considerate.  It  determined  for  the  Church  what  edition 
of  the  V ulgate  should  be  recognized  as  of  divine  authority.  It 
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did  not  leave  its  adherents  to  grope  in  the  dark  on  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  matter.* 

The  practical  difficulty  may  be  seen  by  an  illustration  of 
its  working:.  There  are  some  thing’s  in  the  Augsburg:  Con- 
fession  that  are  still  matters  of  dispute.  Let  us  select  its 
teaching  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Lay.  Dif¬ 
ferent  editions  employ  different  language.  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth 
interprets  it  in  favor  of  the  divine  obligation  of  the  day. 
(See  Ev.  Review ,  Yol  YIU.  384).  Prof.  H.  E.  Jacobs  inter¬ 
prets  it  to  mean  exactly  the  contrary.  {Ev.  Review  Yol.  XX. 
524).  Yery  discreetly,  it  may  be,  though  promising  “an  am¬ 
ple  discussion”  of  the  subject  in  the  proper  “place  in  this 
volume,”  the  Conservative  Reformation  passes  it  over  when  the 
time  comes.  Xow  without  arriving  at  an  agreement  as  to 
what  the  Confession  does  actually  teach  on  this  subject,  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that,  whether  for  or  against  the  divine 
obligation  of  the  day,  it  is  “in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
Canonical  Scriptures.”  Into  such  difficulties  does  this  theory 
of  an  infallible  creed  lead  those  who  are  willing  to  adopt  it. 
The  contradictions  of  infallible  Rome  have  been  the  standing 
butt  of  Protestants.  Some  of  our  friends  seem  in  a  fair  way 
to  attain  to  the  same  distinction. 

This  claim  to  infallibility  meets  us  in  another  form.  In  the 
Preface  to  “the  Conservative  Reformation  and  its  Theology,” 
we  read :  “Xo  particular  Church  has,  on  its  own  showing,  a 
right  to  existence,  except  as  it  believes  itself  to  be  the  most 
perfect  form  of  Christianity,  the  form  which  of  right  should 
and  will  be  universal.  Xo  Church  has  a  right  to  a  part 
which  does  not  claim  that  to  it  should  belong  the  whole. 
That  communion  confesses  itself  a  sect  w'hich  aims  at  no 


*“Synodus  considerans  non  parurn  utilitatis  accedere  posse  Ecclesiae 
Dei,  si  ex  omnibus  Latinis  editionibus  quae  circumferentur,  sacrorum  li- 
brorum,  quaenam  pro  authentica  habenda  sit,  innotescat:  statuit  et  de- 
clarat,  ut  haec  ipso  vetus  et  vulgata  editio,  quae  longo  tot  seculorum  usu 
in  ipsa  Ecelesia  probata  est,  in  publicis  lectionibus,  disputationibus,  prae- 
dicationibus  et  expositionibus  pro  authentica  habeatur  et  nemo  illam  re- 
jicere  quovis  praetextu  audeat  vel  praesumat.” — Council  of  Trent ,  Sess. 
IV. 
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more  than  abiding  as  one  of  a  number  of  equally  legitimated 
bodies.  That  communion  which  does  not  believe  in  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  ultimate  acceptance  of  its  principles  in  the 
whole  world,  has  not  the  heart  of  a  true  Church.  That 
which  claims  to  be  Catholic  tie  facto ,  claims  to  be  Universal 
de  jure.  *  *  Popery  will  live  until  those  who  assail  it 

are  one  in  their  answer  to  the  question :  What  shall  take  its 
place.”  , 

Here  we  have  distinctly  set  up  the  claim  of  some  “particu¬ 
lar  Church”  as  “the  most  perfect  form  of  Christianity,  the 
form  which  of  right  should  and  will  be  universal :”  and  that 
no  other  “particular  Church  has  a  right  to  existence.”  The 
logic  of  this  is  plain  and  inevitable.  Of  all  the  particular 
Churches  now  in  existence  only  one  has  any  existence  of  right, 
and  if  it  does  not  embody  “the  most  perfect  form  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  it  is  the  duty  of  each  member  to  abandon  it  and  set 
up  another  for  himself.  Ho  particular  Church  has  any  right 
to  exist  except  as  it  claims  to  be  the  one,  only  true  Church. 
It  requires  but  one  step  more  to  reach  the  logical  conclusion 
that  no  individual  should  belong  to  any  particular  Church 
except  as  he  holds  it  to  be  the  one,  only  true  Church,  and  if 
he  does  not  find  that  Church,  he  must  set  to  work  to  estab¬ 
lish  it.  Here  is  a  happy  union  of  ecclesiastical  infallibility 
and  intense  individualism. 

The  logical  conclusion  from  his  premises  our  author  has 
reached.  Page  195,  of  The  Conservative  Reformation,  we  read: 
“Somewhere  on  earth,  if  the  gates  of  hell  have  not  prevailed 
against  the  Church,  there  is  a  Communion  whose  fellowship 
involves  no  departure  from  a  solitary  article  of  Christain 
faith — and  no  man  should  be  willing  to  be  united  with  any 
other  Communion.  The  man  who  is  sure  there  is  no  such 
Communion  is  bound  to  put  forth  the  effort  to  originate  it. 
He  who  knows  of  no  Creed  which  is  true  to  the  Pule  of 
Faith,  in  all  its  articles,  should  at  once  prepare  one  that  is. 
Every  Christian  is  bound  either  to  find  a  Church  on  Earth, 
pure  in  its  whole  faith,  or  to  make  one.” 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  statement  to  come  from  such  a 
quarter.  We  have  read  and  re-read  it  to  see  if  we  could  be 
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mistaken  as  to  its  meaning.  But  the  language  seems  too 
plain  to  admit  of  doubt.  It  is  a  claim  as  positive  and  imper¬ 
ative  as  was  ever  made  by  the  Church  of  Rome  for  Infallibil¬ 
ity  in  the  Church.* 

*  After  this  article  was  in  good  part  prepared,  we  noticed  in  the  R e- 
formed  Church  Messenger ,  January  3d,  1872,  that  Dr.  J.  W.  Nevin  had 
expressed  the  greatest  astonishment  at  some  statements  in  The  Conserva¬ 
tive  Reformation.  As  Dr.  Nevin  is  a  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Krauth.  and 
a  sympathizer  in  his  High  Church  views,  his  criticism  has  all  the  more 
weight.  In  what  light  Dr.  Krauth  regards  Dr.  Nevin  may  be  learned  from 
a  reference  to  him  in  this  volume.  He  says:  “No  amount  of  divergence 
from  Dr.  Nevin’ s  views,  could  prevent  a  man  of  candor  from  acknowledg¬ 
ing  in  him  the  presence  of  a  great  intellect,  of  the  most  unpretending 
simplicity  and  modesty,  and  of  the  most  uncompromising  love  of  truth. 
Our  country  has  few  men  who  can  be  classified  with  him.” 

Quoting  the  language  which  we  have  cited  above  Dr.  Nevin  says:  “It 
sounds  to  me,  I  must  confess  wonderfully  of  a  sort  with  the  conscious  claim 
of  infallibility,  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  from  the  lips  of  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church.  “To  find  a  Church  on  earth  pure  in  its  whole  faith,  or  to 
make  one!”  Heaven  save  me  from  any  such  alternative  as  that !  It 
takes  the  breath  out -of  my  Protestantism,  only  to  think  of  it.  “No 
Church,  a  right  to  a  part,  which  does  not  claim  that  to  it  should  belong 
the  whole  !”  Is  it  Rome  we  are  listening  to  in  this,  or  Oxford,  or  the  Holy 
Synod  of  Moscow  ?  Tried  by  any  such  rule  as  this — I  may  as  well  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it — my  own  Church  standing,  would,  I  am  afraid,  turn 
out  to  be  the  next  thing  to  nowhere.  I  could  not  be  even  a  good  Protest¬ 
ant  at  large,  if  I  must  consider  Protestantism  as  it  now  is,  the  express 
image  and  sum  total  of  all  Christian  truth.  There  is  more  a  great  deal  in 
Christianity,  I  firmly  believe,  more  in  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  than  has  yet  been  attained,  either  in  the  way  of  knowledge  or  in 
the  way  of  life,  by  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Much  less  could  I  be  a 
good  confessionalist  in  any  one  division  of  Protestantism,  on  the  exclusive 
terms  here  presented.  Not  a  good  Lutheran,  of  course,  however  ready  to 
honor  and  love  Lutheranism  in  its  true  character;  because  to  me  it  is  not 
the  whole  body  of  the  Protestant  faith,  but  only  a  very  honorable  part  of 
that  body.  But  not  a  good  member  either  of  the  Reformed  Church;  since 
I  cannot  say,  either  of  its  Communion  as  a  whole,  or  of  any  one  branch  of 
it,  that  I  hold  it  to  be  as  it  now  stands,  ‘‘the  most  perfect  form  of  Chris-* 
tianity,  the  form  which  of  right  should,  and  will  be  universal.''1  I  believe 
nothing  of  the  sort,  and  were  it  in  my  power,  would  will  nothing  of  the 


sort.” 


We  are  not  disposed  to  raise  the  cry  of  Romanism  at  any  and  every 
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It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  present  insuperable  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  theory  of  the  Church  and  Church  Confessions 
maintained  in  the  volume  from  which  we  have  quoted,  and 
to  show  that  it  has  no  warrant  in  the  word  of  God,  or  verifi¬ 
cation  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  But  at  present  we  will 
content  ourselves  wfith  pointing  out  its  essential  agreement 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  utter 
disagreement  with  Lutheran  Protestantism.  This  would  not 
of  itself  prove  the  theory  false,  but  it  raises  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  aganist  it,  especially  as  any  part  of  the  Conservative 
Reformation.  "We  must  disclaim  any  design  of  using  the 
argurnentum  ad  invidiam ,  or  charging  the  author  himself  with 
Romanizing  tendencies.  Ilis  published  statements  are  public 
property,  and  by  their  positive  character  challenge  discussion. 

The  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  doctrines  concerning 
the  Church,  are  radically  and  essentially  different.  The  two 
Communions  differ  in  their  very  idea  of  the  Church — what  it 
is,  where  it  is  to  be  found,  and  what  is  the  office  of  the  Church 
as  the  depositary  and  teacher  of  divine  truth.  We  regard 
the  theory  advanced  and  most  zealously  advocated  in  “  The 
Conservative  Reformation  and  its  Theology ,”  as  siding  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  view. 

1.  It  is  one  with  the  Roman  Catholic  in  maintaining  that 
the  true  Church,  to  which  Christ  has  promised  that  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,  is  some  “particular  Church,57 
some  visible  organization,  existing  “somewhere  on  earth.57 
Directly  and  indirectly  the  author  assumes  and  maintains 
this.  His  whole  argument  is  based  on  it,  and  without  it,  his 
theory  would  not  have  the  shadow  of  a  foundation. 

The  true  Protestant  theory  is  the  very  opposite  of  this. 
When  Luther  was  asked,  ‘where  was  the  true  Church  before 
him,7  he  answered,  it  was  invisible.  The  Augsburg  Confession 
defines  the  Church  to  be  “the  congregation  of  all  believers, 

movement  of  a  more  churchly  character,  but  here  it  comes  from  one  far¬ 
thest  removed  from  every  suspicion  of  such  a  disposition.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  whole  Protestant  Church  tried  by  the  rule  laid  down  would 
find  its  Church  standing  uthe  next  thing  to  nowhere .”  Infallible  Rome 
would  be  the  only  safe  landing  place,  whither  some  have  already  gone. 
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among  whom  the  gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity  and  the 
holy  sacraments  are  administered  according  to  the  gospel.” 
This  involves  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  both  visible  and  in¬ 
visible,  giving  greatest  prominence,  however,  to  what  is 
invisible,  or  as  the  Apology  explains,  “The  Christian  Church 
consists  not  only  in  the  union  of  external  signs,  but  chiefly 
in  the  internal  communion  of  heavenly  gifts  in  the  heart ; 
such  as  the  Holy  Spirit,  faith,  the  fear  and  love  of  God.”  To 
the  Romish  objections  to  this  article,  Melanchthon  replied  in 
the  Apology  :  “The  true  Church  is  the  Kingdom  of  Christ ; 
that  is  the  congregation  of  all  saints.  *  *  It  is  necessary 

for  us,  really  to  know,  how  we  become  members  of  Christ, 
and  what  constitutes  us  living  members  of  the  Church ;  for 
if  we  should  say  that  the  Church  is  only  an  outward  govern¬ 
ment  like  other  establishments,  in  which  there  are  both 
wicked  and  pious  men,  no  one  would  thus  learn  or  under¬ 
stand,  that  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  spiritual,  as  it  really  is. 

*  Hor  are  we  speaking  of  an  imaginary  Church,  which 
may  nowhere  be  found,  but  we  affirm  and  know  in  truth, 
that  this  Church  containing  saints,  truly  is  and  continues  to 
be  on  earth :  that  is,  there  are  children  of  God  in  different 
places  throughout  the  world,  in  various  kingdoms,  islands, 
countries,  and  cities,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  who 
truly  know  Christ  and  the  gospel :  and  we  assert  that  the  ex¬ 
ternal  signs,  the  ministry,  or  the  gospel  and  the  sacraments, 
are  in  this  Church.  This  article  (of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church) 
was,  moreover,  designed  to  prevent  any  one  from  thinking, 
that  the  Church,  like  any  external  government,  is  confined  to 
this  or  that  country,  kingdom  or  state,  as  the  Pope  of  Rome 
would  have  it ;  and  it  positively  maintains,  that  the  true 
Church  is  the  great  body  of  true  believers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  his  setting,  who  have  one 
gospel,  one  Christ,  the  same  Baptism,  and  Holy  Supper,  and 
are  ruled  by  one  Holy  Spirit,  although  they  have  different 
ceremonies.” 

After  quoting  Luther  as  saying  “A  Christian,  holy  people 
is  to  be  recognized  wherever  it  has  the  holy  word  of  God, 
although  this  may  have  unequal  way — some  have  it  quite  pure , 
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some  not ” — Dorner  says  of  him,  “He  regards  none  of  the  vis¬ 
ible  Christian  comm  unities,  together  with  their  respective 
Confessions,  as  identical  with  the  true  Church  ;  for  it  is  not 
the  true  confession  which  in  his  eyes  constitutes  the  Church ,  nor 
even  word  ana. I  sacrament ,  but  to  the  Church  there  belong  all  be¬ 
lievers ,  and  only  true  faith  can  accomplish  a  true  confession. 
And  even  if  a  Church  had  a  perfect  confession,  still  there  are 
always  unbelievers  and  hypocrites  outwardly  connected  with 
it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  every  Christian  community 
whatsoever  there  are  to  be  found  members  of  the  true 
Church.”* 

The  Reformers  and  Confessions  of  Protestantism  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  such  a  Church  as  our  author  says  “every  Christian  is 
bound  either  to  find  or  make.”f 


*Hist.  Protestant  Theology,  Yol.  I.  pp.  263,  264. 

fThe  Lutheran  authorities  are  so  unanimous  on  this  point,  in  opposition 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  theory,  that  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  cite  any 
of  the  older  theologians.  As  a  specimen,  a  very  few  citations  are  given. 

Gerhard,  Yol.  XI.  pp.  108,  109  :  Hoc  vero  dicimus,  particularem  eccle¬ 
siam  hanc  et  illam  deficere  posse,  hoc  est,  quo  in  loco  Deus  sibi  hodie 
per  prsedicationem  verbi  et  administrationem  sacramentorum  ecclesiam 
colligit,  ex  eo  per  hsereses  et  persecutiones  puritatem  verbi  divini  tem- 
poris  decursu  expelli  et  aboleri  posse;  neque  enim  ulli  alicui  particular! 
ecclesise  data  est  absoluta  promissio,  quod  futura  sit  perpetua  ac  defection! 
haudquaquam  obnoxia.  Quamvis  vero  htec  et  ilia  particulars  ecclesia 
deficiat,  tamen  ecclesia  absolute  et  simpliciter  loquendo  nunquam  deficit, 
quia  colligit  sibi  Deus  perpetuo  ecclesiam  ex  genere  humano  usque  ad  finem 
mundi,  si  non  in  hoc,  tamen  in  alio  populo,  *  *  Nec  hanc  solum  et 

illam  particularem  ecclesiam,  sed  omnes  omnino  particulares  ecclesias, 
adeoque  totam  visibilem  ecclesiam  nube  corruptelarum,  errorum,  scanda- 
lorum,  haeresium,  persecutionum  &c.  obscurari,  inque  eum  statum  redigi 
posse  dicimus,  ut  splendor  et  claritas  ejus  exterior  deficiat,  nec  supersit 
illustris  aliquis  et  conspicuus  ccetus,  qui  puro  verbi  ministerio  publice 
sonante  guadeat;  interim  tamen  semper  super  sunt  aliqui  fundamentum 
fidei  retinentes,  ac  Deus  etiam  per  corruptum  ministerium  filios  et  filias 
ad  catholicam  invisibilem  ecclesiam  pertinentes  generat. 

Huxxius:  “As  the  invisible  Church  is  constituted  of  the  whole  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  true  believers,  it  follows  that  she  never  can  err  with  respect  to 
those  essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  without  which  faith  cannot 
grow  within  the  heart  of  man.  For  if  it  was  possible  for  the  invisible 
Church  to  err,  then  there  could  not  be  any  Church  at  all  on  earth;  but 
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2.  It  is  one  with  the  Roman  Catholic  in  maintaining  that 
the  true  Church  must  have,  besides  the  Bible,  an  infallible 
creed  or  confession  of  faith,  and  that  any  departure  from  this 
faith  forfeits  the  right  to  a  name  and  a  place  in  that  Church. 
“The  proper  definition  of  a  Catholic,'7  says  Robert  Hall,  “is  one 
who  professes  to  maintain  the  absolute  infallibility  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  community  styling  itself  the  Church.  For  a  person  to 
dissent  from  a  single  decision  of  the  Church,  is  to  confess 
himself  not  a  Catholic.  *  *  If  a  Catholic,  then, .professes 

to  have  changed  his  opinions  on  any  subject  on  which  the 
authority  of  the  Church  has  been  interposed,  so  as  to  dissent 
from  its  decisions,  he  has  relinquished  Catholicism,  and  re¬ 
nounced  the  only  principle  which  distinguished  him.” 

In  harmony  with  this,  our  author  says,  “Every  Christian  is 
bound  either  to  find  a  Church  on  earth,  pure  in  its  whole 
faith  or  to  make  one.7'"  We  must  have  a  creed  with  “no  de¬ 
parture  from  a  solitary  article  of  Christian  faith,”  and  it 
“must  be  accepted  in  every  statement  of  doctrine.77  “He 
who  says  the  Church  is  wrong,  confesses  in  that  very  asser¬ 
tion,  that  if  the  Church  be  right,  he  is  an  errorist.77  “A  Lu¬ 
theran  is  a  Christian  whose  rule  of  faith  is  the  Bible,  and 
whose  creed  is  the  Augsburg  Confession.77  “Could  the  day 
ever  come,  in  which  we  imagined  that  the  Evangelical  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  had  abused  her  right  *  *  so  as  to  reach 

error,  as  honest  men,  we  should  cease  to  bear  her  name.77 
These  and  similar  utterances  in  this  volume  sound  wonder¬ 
fully  like  the  language  used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Genuine  Protestantism,  whilst  admitting;  the  value  and 

7  O 

importance  of  creeds  or  confessions  of  faith,  and  by  no  means 
dispensing  with  them,  yet  refuses  to  acknowledge  any  claim 


that  there  is  to  be  a  Church  on  earth  has  been  proved  previously.  *  * 

“Particular  Churches  may  fall  into  error  and  thereby  separate  themselves 
from  the  Church,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Arian  heresy.  It  is 
also  possible  for  the  general  visible  Church  to  fall  from  the  true  faith.” — 
GottheiVs  Translation. 

Baier:  Encomia  ilia  insigniora  et  promissiones  perpetuse  durationis, 
quae  in  scripturis  ecclesiae  tribuuntur,  non  acl  aliquam  certain  particular  - 
em  ecclesiam.  sed  ecclesiam  Christi  absolute  spectatam  referri  debent. 
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of  infallibility  in  them,  or  to  use  them  to  eject  from  her  com¬ 
munion  every  one  who  may  dare  to  question  the  propriety  of 
their  statements.  The  Confessors  at  Augsburg  preferred  no 
such  claim  as  others  have  set  up  for  them.  They  only  pro¬ 
fessed  that  what  they  presented  was  “about  the  substance  of 
the  doctrine  which  is  preached  and  taught  in  our  churches.” 
Martensen,  himself  a  bishop  and  theologian  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  after  declaring  his  intention  of  holding  “to  that  type 
of  sound  doctrine  contained  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,” 
says,  “By  the  type  of  Lutheranism  we  mean  its  ground  form, 
its  inextinguishable,’  fundamental,  and  distinctive  features. 
*  *  To  wish  to  canonize  formulae  and  letters  in  the  sym¬ 

bols,  betrays  a  defective  view  of  history ;  for  the  symbols 
originated  in  the  midst  of  great  movements  of  particular 
periods,  and  in  various  ways  exhibit  the  traces  of  the  peculiar 
theological  culture,  the  peculiar  needs  and  defects  of  those 
times.  We  know  very  well  how  scandalously  the  distinction 
between  “spirit  and  letter,”  “idea  and  form,”  may  be  abused ; 
but  the  abuse  will  not  prevent  its  proper  and  necessary  use. 
And  a  candid  consideration  will  always  lead  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  chief  importance  to  be  attached  is  not  to  the 
formulae,  but  to  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  Church.”* 

Dorner  says  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  “it  allows  no  infal¬ 
libility  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  If  the  progress  achieved 
seems  to  be  thus  less  surely  established  for  that  Church,  it  is 
thus  also  that  the  free,  real  appropriation  of  the  truth  is, 
where  space  is  allowed  it  as  in  the  Evangelical  Church,  the 
more  clearly  proved  to  be  the  power  which  moulds  and  cap¬ 
tivates  the  minds  of  men,  without  chaining  them  to  the  erro¬ 
neous  and  only  seemingly  progressive  along  with  the  true,  or 
transforming  the  errors  of  the  past  into  an  obligatory  heri¬ 
tage,  a  sacred  hereditary  evil  without  the  beneficium  inven¬ 
tor  UP  \ 

These  quotations  from  distinguished  Lutheran  authorities 
are  enough  to  illustrate  this  point. 


*Christian  Dogmatics,  pp.  54,  55. 
fHist.  Protestant  Theology,  Yol.  I.  p.  12. 
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3.  It  is  one  with  the  Roman  Catholic  in  maintaining  that 
the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Church  admits  of  no  change. 
That  this  is  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  is  too  well  known 
to  require  proof.  The  very  admission  of  a  change  in  the  creed 
of  that  Church  would  be  fatal  to  the  claim  of  infallibility. 
What  it  was  once  it  must  continue  to  be. 

And  so  our  author  argues  earnestly  against  any  change 
whatsoever  in  the  creed  of  the  Church  as  destructive  of  its 
very  claim  to  what  it  professes  to  be,  the  Evangelical  Luther¬ 
an  Church.  Indeed  his  theory  of  the  Confession  forbids  it. 
If  it  be  “in  perfect  accordance”  with  the  word  of  God,  “in 
all  its  articles,”  there  is  no  reason  or  room  for  change.  If  the 
Confessors,  though  fallible,  gave  us  an  infallible  creed,  it  must 
be  as  unchangeable  as  the  word  of  God,  “which  liveth  and 
abideth  forever.”  Page  179  of  the  Conservative  Reformation , 
after  the  declaration  that  the  Lutheran  Symbols  fairly  repre¬ 
sent  the  faith  of  the  Church,  we  read :  “The  real  question, 
then,  is  this :  Ought  the  Church  to  rest  unreservedly  and  un¬ 
changeable  in  this  faith  as  her  doctrinal  basis  ?  To  this  ques¬ 
tion  we  reply,  She  ought.”  Indeed  it  is  laid  down  as  a 
fundamental  principle  that  the  very  right  to  existence  and  a 
name  as  a  Lutheran  Church  depends  on  “abiding  in  one  and 
the  same  faith.”' 

Martensen  thus  sharply  notes  the  difference  between  the 
two  Churches  on  this  point.  “Catholics,  assuming  the  perfect 
identity  of  the  Church  and  Christianity,  make  orthodoxy 
something  merely  historical,  that  finds  a  perfect  expression  in 
the  doctrinal  systems  of  the  Church.  Protestants,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintaining  that  there  is  a  relative  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Church  and  Christianity,  must  regard  orthodoxy 
as  something  which  not  merely  is,  but  is  yet  to  be,  attained.”* 

Again:  “We  here  stand  at  the  very  point  where  Catholi¬ 
cism  and  Protestantism  begin  to  diverge.  *  *  Ideally, 

the  divergence  between  the  two  Churches  arises  from  their 
entertaining  a  widely  different  conception  of  what  the  histor¬ 
ical  development  of  the  Church  really  is.  Protestantism  views 


*Christian  Dogmatics,  pp.  55,  56. 
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the  history  of  the  Church  as  a  free  development,  because  with 
the  apostolic  ideal  before  it,  the  Church  ever  aims  at  and  en¬ 
deavors  after  the  perfect  union  of  its  divine  and  human  ele¬ 
ments — “Hot  that  I  have  already  attained,  either  were  already 
perfect,  but  I  follow  after,  that  I  may  attain  it.”* 

Protestantism  does  not  seek  to  ignore  or  reject  the  faith 
handed  down,  or  to  originate  new  creeds  at  every  step  in  its 
progress.  It  links  itself  to  the  faith  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
by  gathering  up  the  earliest  and  purest  confessions,  making 
them  its  own,  and  adding  the  treasures  gathered  in  its  strug¬ 
gles  for  the  truth  ;  but  it  claims  the  right  and  duty  to  subject 
all  to  the  infallible  test,  and  only  retain  what  accords  with 
the  pure  word  of  God.  In  doing  this  it  assumes  not  only 
that  Councils  and  Diets  may  have  come  short  of  the  absolute 
truth,  but  that  with  the  divine  promise  of  the  abiding  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  there  may  be  progress  in  a  clearer  and 
fuller  understanding  of  the  inspired  word.  Genuine  Protest¬ 
antism  is  farthest  removed  from  cherishing  contempt  for  the 
past,  but  just  as  little  will  it  canonize  error  by  refusing  to 
admit  the  light  of  the  present. 

4.  It  is  one  with  the  Roman  Catholic  in  not  only  maintain¬ 
ing  that  the  one  true  Church  is  some  “particular  Church,” 
with  a  definite,  unchangeable  creed,  but  that  all  other  partic¬ 
ular  churches  are  so  in  error  as  to  be  without  any  existence 
of  right.  They  are  to  be  tolerated,  and  some  of  their  mem¬ 
bers  may  exhibit  Christian  graces,  but  they  have  no  just 
claim  to  be  considered  true  churches  of  our  Lord.  Catholics 
carry  out  the  doctrine  to  its  legitimate  results.  They  seek 
to  put  down  all  other  churches,  and  refuse  in  any  way  to 
compromise  their  claim  to  be  the  one  only  holy,  Catholic 
Church. 

Our  author  boldly  announces  the  theory.  “Ho  Church  has 
a  right  to  a  part  which  does  not  claim  that  to  it  should  be¬ 
long  the  whole.  That  communion  confesses  itself  a  sect 
which  aims  at  no  more  than  abiding;  as  one  of  a  number  of 
equally  legitimated  bodies.”  The  drift  of  this  is  plain.  Ho 


*Christian  Dogmatics,  p.  345. 
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sophistry  can  conceal  it.  It  is  the  very  plea  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church — one  true,  legitimate,  visible  Church,  all 
others  illegitimate  bodies.  They  have  “not  the  heart  of  a 
true  Church.” 

How  contrary  this  is  to  the  views  of  Luther  and  Melanch* 
thon,  and  to  our  Confession,  we  have  already  shown.  Pro* 
testantism  may  deplore  the  divisions  and  strife  in  the  Church, 
and  regard  them  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  error,  but  it  does 
not  assume  to  deny  the  right  of  existence  to  any  “particular 
Church”  owned  by  the  Church’s  Redeemer,  and  legitimated 
by  the  divine  presence  and  blessing.  A  narrow  exclusiveism 
may  be  disposed  to  say  to  every  one  seeking  to  do  the  work 
of  Christ,  if  not  of  its  own  Church,  -  we  forbid  because  he 
followeth  not  us.’  But  Jesus  says,  “Forbid  him  not :  for  there 
is  no  man  which  shall  do  a  miracle  in  my  name,  that  can 
lightly  speak  evil  of  me.  For  he  that  is  not  against  us,  is 
on  our  part.” 

Martensen,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  Protestantism,  but 
widely  different  from  our  author,  says :  “The  one  Church  has 
been  divided  by  a  variety  of  confessions,  and  by  different 
formulae  or  church  symbols.  The  differences  and  separations 
involved  in  these  different  confessions  must  be  viewed  as  aris* 
ing  from  our  sinful  nature,  in  so  far  as  they  maintain  points 
of  truth  exclusively  relative  and  partial,  or  even  errors,  to  be 
absolute  truth.  *  *  In  so  far  as  these  differences  of  creed 

are  the  result  of  sin,  they  must  be  looked  upon  as  perishable 
fragments,  which  must  be  cast  away ;  but  so  far  as  they  have 
their  foundation  in  the  necessary  varieties  of  human  life,  they 
will  be  established  and  purified,  and  they  should  be  viewed 
as  gifts  of  grace,  and  types  of  apostolic  doctrine.  These 
various  confessions  must  be  looked  upon  as  various  churches, 
various  dwellings  in  the  house  of  one  Lord.  ‘In  my  Father’s 
house  are  many  mansions.’  ”* 

We  have  preferred  to  deal  largely  in  quotations  from  others, 
rather  than  to  argue  the  case  in  our  own  language,  that  it 


*Christian  Dogmatics,  pp.  347,  348. 
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might  be  seen  from  such  authorities  how  widely  our  author 
differs  from  acknowledged  Protestant  statements.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  us,  that  he  has  utterly  failed  to  conceive  the  true 
Protestant  idea  of  the  Church.  He  has  constantly  before 
him  the  Roman  Catholic  idea — minus  the  hierarchy. 

The  volume  from  which  we  have  quoted  the  statements  re¬ 
viewed,  has  much  that  might  be  alleged  as  an  offset  to  all 
this.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  whole  is  of  this  one  char¬ 
acter.  There  are  many  and  strong  utterances  in  behalf  of 
Protestantism.  Ho  doubt  the  whole  is  intended  to  favor  the 
cause  of  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  Conservative  Reformation, 
or  genuine  Protestantism,  as  over  against  Roman  Catholicism 
and  extreme  Radicalism.  But  we  think  the  author  has  sadly 
failed  in  attempting  to  steer  between  the  two.  If  he  does 
not  ground  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side,  he  has  lost  sight  of 
the  Protestant  track,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  where  he 
will  land. 

9 

For  the  sake  of  our  common  Protestantism,  it  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  that  such  views  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  abil¬ 
ity  and  learning  of  the  distinguished  author,  and  especially 
do  we  regret  that  such  utterances  should  have  gone  forth 
from  the  bosom  of  our  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States.  Did  we  not  fear  the  charge  of  affectation,  we 
would  express  the  hope  that  the  author,  since  he  says  “the 
positions  taken  in  this  book  are  largely  counter  *  *  to  the 

prevailing  theology -of  our  time  and  our  land,”  and  seems  to 
feel  his  separation  from  “nearly  all  who  were  most  intimately 
associated  with  him,”  might  reconsider  the  subject  and  return 
to  his  “first  love.”  There  is  something  noble  in  truth  stand¬ 
ing  alone,  if  need  be,  against  a  world  of  error,  but  no  such 
admiration  can  be  claimed  for  the  most  earnest  defence  of 
unsound  doctrines. 

We  cannot  better  describe  our  author’s  position  than  in  the 
words  of  one  already  repeatedly  quoted.  Marten  sen,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  defects  in  the  Protestant  Church,  says  “Many 
members  of  the  Protestant  Church  have  become  weary  of  the 
abuses  of  freedom,  of  arbitrary  interpretations  of  Scripture, 
of  the  numerous  vague  appeals  to  the  Spirit,  &c.,  and  are 
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seized  with  a  longing  for  surer  ecclesiastical  guarantees ,  for  a 
tradition  possessing  not  merely  relative,  but  absolute  author¬ 
ity,  in  order  thus  to  obtain  rest.  *  *  But  whenever  these 

sympathies  have  turned  into  antipathy  to  the  principle  and 
the  inmost  essence  of  the  Reformation,  they  lead,  as  various 
facts  have  lately  shown,  to  Rome ,  and  to  a  repose  in  the  guar¬ 
antees  which  are  there  ottered/' 


ARTICLE  II. 

PRACTICAL  EXPOSITION  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  G.  Thom  asms.  Prof,  of  Theology,  and 

University  Preacher,  at  Erlangen. 

By  Rev.  E.  J.  Wolf,  M.  A.,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  term  practical  possesses  a  definite  theological  meaning. 
It  denotes  that  which  promotes  the  edification  of  the  Church. 
An  exposition  of  Scripture  is,  therefore,  practical  when  it 
seeks  that  edification  through  the  scriptural  word. 

By  edification  is  frequently  understood  the  kindling  of 
pious  emotion,  the  excitement  of  the  feelings,  however  vague, 
produced  by  external  impressions,  particularly  by  writing  or 
discourse.  A  sermon  is  regarded  edifying  when  it  has  moved 
or  touched  the  hearers,  without  taking  into  account  the  truth 
it  contained,  or  estimating  the  real  value  of  such  an  excite¬ 
ment.  Ray,  it  is  precisely  this  emotional  character  of  the 
excitement,  this  moving  of  the  sensibilities,  that  men  are 
most  inclined  to  designate  by  that  expression.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  most  restricted  and  one-sided  representation,  and  it  is 
far  from  exhausting  the  scriptural  idea  of  oixo6op?i  as  estab¬ 
lished  in  Eph.  2  :  19 — 22 ;  4  :  12 — 19  ;  1  Cor.  3  :  12 ;  1  Pet. 
2:5;  and  Acts  20  ;  32.  According  to  these  passages,  the 
subject  to  be  edified  is  now  the  Christian  congregation,  now 
the  individual  believer  as  a  member  of  the  same,  in  both  in¬ 
stances,  however,  edification  extends  to  all  the  essential  qual¬ 
ities  and  relations  that  inhere  in  the  subject  to  be  edified.  It 
is  the  whole  man,  embracing  all  his  vital  powers  and  vital 
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relations,  affecting  by  no  means  his  sensibilities  only,  but 
quite  as  much  his  understanding  and  will,  his  mind  and 
spirit,  the  entire  Christian  personality,  the  entire  Church  in 
the  totality  of  her  members  and  the  diversity  of  her  relations  ; 
to  the  congregation,  to  the  family — to  divine  worship  or  to 
the  state. 

The  end  of  edification  is  Christ — the  foundation  stone  into 
which  every  individual  Christian  is  joined,  and  at  which  the 
whole  Churoh  is  bound  together  into  an  organic  unit.  For 
Christ  is  at  the  same  time  both:  the  vital  foundation  of  the 
individual  Christian  and  the  head  of  His  body,  the  Church ; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  every  individual,  although  sustaining 
a  personal  relation  to  Him,  yet  has  that  relation  mediated 
through  the  Church.  Edification  must  have  reference  to  both 
at  once ;  hence  its  aim  may  be  more  clearly  defined  as  com¬ 
munion  of  faith  and  life  with  Christ ,  the  Head  of  the  Church. 
The  work  of  edification  proper,  consists,  accordingly,  in 
establishing  and  furthering  the  subject  (to  be  edified)  in  all 
its  essential  relations,  in  this  communion  with  Christ.  Estab¬ 
lishing  and  furthering,  we  say,  for  the  scriptural  sense  of 
oLKodoprf  includes  both  ideas.  It  is  the  double  figure  of  a 
living  structure,  tending,  on  the  one  hand,  downward  into 
the  depths,  and  struggling,  on  the  other,  to  the  heights  above, 
sinking  more  and  more  deeply  into  the  everlasting  and  fixed 
foundations,  and  steadily  rising  in  a  more  and  more  perfected 
form  toward  heaven. 

Accordingly,  we  define  the  idea  of  edification  as  the 
grounding  and  uprearing  of  a  communion  of  faith  and  life 
with  Christ  in  God,  or,  more  briefly,  the  furtherance  in  this 
communion.  Both  ideas,  the  grounding  and  the  uprearing 
*are  contained  in  that  term,  inasmuch  as  every  instance  of 
implanting  is  at  the  same  time  a  growth  and  vice  versa.* 

2.  The  principal  means  to  accomplish  this  are  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  True,  the  Church  was  not  founded  by  means  of 
the  written,  but  by  the  oral  word  of  the  apostles.  It  was  by 


^Harless  Etliik:  Edification  is  the  incorporation  of  the  whole  man  into 
Christ  and  tli'e  fellowship  of  Christ’s  Kingdom. 
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the  spoken  testimony  that  the  Church,  which  Christ  himself 
had  instituted  by  His  Spirit,  was  planted  in  the  world.  But 
for  the  continuance  and  guidance  of  the  Church  there  was  re¬ 
quired  a  Holy  Writ — the  product  of  the  same  Spirit  which  had 
founded  the  Church.  By  means  of  that,  the  apostolical  work 
is  carried  forward  through  all  succeeding  ages.  Their  per¬ 
sonal  agency  laid  the  foundation,  the  Scriptures  are  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  rearing  of  the  Church  upon  the  foundation.  They 
were  given  of  God  for  this  end. 

This  the  apostle  asserts  primarily  of  the  Old  Testament,  2 
Tim.  3  :  15 — 17  :  UA11  Scripture  (all  that  has  been  written)  is 
inspired  by  God  and  may  profitably  be  used  for  teaching  and 
for  confutation  of  error” — So  far,  both  postively  and  nega¬ 
tively,  we  have  its  doctrinal  import — further  “for  correction” 
of  those  still  impenitent,  “and  for  righteous  discipline”  of 
such  as  are  converted,  “that  the  ar%po7tos  Seov,  the  minister 
Dei ,  may  be  fully  prepared  and  thoroughly  furnished  for  every 
good  work”  (ad  omne  muneris  offlcium  perfecte  instructus).  The 
apostle  here  teaches  not  only  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  pro¬ 
mote  the  edification  of  the  Church,  but  that  they  were  pur¬ 
posely  given  to  the  ministry  for  this  end.  That  the  same 
holds  good  of  the  Hew  Testament  which,  we  have  here  more 
particularly  in  view,  need  not  be  proved  at  this  point.  Its 
contents  correspond  throughout  with  this  object. 

They  contain  God’s  gracious  purposes  toward  sinful  hu¬ 
manity — the  totality  of  the  divine  revelation  of  grace  in 
history  and  doctrine,  and  that  in  such  a  way  as  suffices  for 
all  the  needs  of  the  individual  Christian,  comprehends  all  the 
conditions  and  relations  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  com¬ 
prises  a  perfectly  adequate  norm  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
conduct  for  the  whole  of  the  Church.  Precisely  this,  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  the  Church  entire,  is  what  the  Scriptures  have  chiefly 
in  view. 

Their  contents  are,  however,  not  presented  in  the  form  of 
a  system  of  human  doctrine.  They  furnish  neither  a  system 
of  Christian  Faith,  nor  a  system  of  Christian  Ethics,  nor 
yet  a  theory  of  Ecclesiastical  polity ;  but  they  chiefly  relate 
the  history  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  fulfilment  of  God’s 
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eternal  purposes  of  grace — and  the  testimony  of  the  Lord, 
which  is  the  manfestation  of  those  purposes  as  realized  in  the 
the  facts  of  Ilis  life  and  death  and  resurrection.  Further, 
they  relate  the  establishment  of  the  Church  and  the  divinely 
wrought  commencements  of  her  history,  in  which  God’s  pur¬ 
poses  of  grace,  objectively  fulfilled  in  Christ,  begin  to  be  sub¬ 
jectively  realized  in  humanity.  This  history  forms  the  real 
groundwork.  Whatever  is  stated  by  the  Holy  Scriptures 
concerning  God  and  man, concerning  the  nature  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  both,  concerning  the  facts  of  Redemption,  con¬ 
cerning  Christian  faith  and  life,  is  wrought  into  the  frame¬ 
work  of  history  and  interwoven  with  historical  connec¬ 
tions.  It  is  presented,  for  instance,  in  the  apostolical  letters, 
in  the  shape  of  reminders,  - admonitions,  comfortings,  warn¬ 
ings,  and  that  with  special  application  to  the  condition,  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  needs  of  the  churches  to  which  these  letters 
were  addressed,  having  particular  reference  to  the  then  atti¬ 
tude  of  Christianity  towards  Judaism  and  Heathenism,  its 
conflict  with  both,  etc.  More  extended,  connected  doctrinal 
paragraphs  occur  very  rarely.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  then, 
are  altogether  historical,  the  apostolical  letters,  in  particular, 
are  purely  local,  concrete,  and  addressed  directly  to  their 
times,  wherefore  it  is  only  in  connection  with  those  times, 
that  they  can  be  fully  understood.  And  yet  these  same  wri¬ 
tings  are  the  word  of  God  to  the  whole  Church,  to  the 
Church  of  all  ages.  They  are  the  exhaustless  fountain  of  the 
knowledge  of  salvation,  the  norm  and  rule  of  Christian  faith 
and  conduct,  as  well  for  the  entire  Church  of  the  Lord  as  for 
every  individual  Christian,  they  are  universal ,  in  the  highest 
sense,  designed  to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 

Divine  wisdom  has  so  ordained  this,  because  she  would  not 
save  the  Church  the  labor  of  faith  and  research,  of  intel¬ 
ligent  and  practical  appropriation,  because  she  desires  to  have 
Christendom  as  a  pupil,  yea,  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  co-worker. 
This  is  the  reason  why  she  puts  her  word  into  this  wonderful, 
seminal,  concrete  form,  and  leaves  it  to  the  Church  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  evolve  this  divine  and  vigor¬ 
ous  seed.  This  is  the  reason  why  she  discloses  to  the  Church  in 
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the  Holy  Scriptures  an  unfathomable  source  of  understanding 
and  life,  and  bids  her  supply  her  fields  with  these  living  waters, 
illuminate  every  step  of  her  path  with  these  beams  of  light, 
and  proffer  from  this  fulness  to  every  individual  whatsoever 
he  may  need  for  his  recovery  and  salvation. 

What  follows  from  this  ?  It  follows,  as  the  sainted  Rean- 
der  has  expressed  it,  that  a  mediation  (adaptation)  is  required 
between  the  word  of  God  as  rooting  in  history  and  as  relat¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  Church  of  the  present  day,  an 
exposition  is  necessary,  by  means  of  which  the  entire  contents 
of  Scripture  shall  have  a  living  application  and  realization  in 
behalf  of  the  edification  of  the  Church  (in  the  sense  desig¬ 
nated  above)  in  general  as  well  as  in  particular,  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  as  well  as  for  the  whole.  The  entire  contents  of 
Scripture  we  say,  and  understand  by  this  both  word  and  deed. 
For  as  the  word  of  God,  in  its  narrower  sense,  so  the  whole 
history  of  Redemption,  requires  to  be  brought  down  from  the 
past  to  the  present,  and  it  must  be  shown  not  merely  what 
was  its  significance  at  the  time,  but  what  God  designs  by  it 
to  teach  our  time.  To  perform  this  is  the  office  of  practical 
exegesis. 

It  is  the  duty,  indeed,  of  every  private  Christian,  according 
to  his  capacity,  to  use  the  Scriptures  in  this  manner,  but  it 
belongs  pre-eminently  to  the  office  of  the  public  teacher,  who 
is  specially  called  to  this  work,  and  whose  professional  duty 
it  is  to  secure  the  scientific  qualifications  requisite  for  it. 

3.  The  practical  exposition  of  Scripture  pre-supposes  the 
strictly  scientific ,  the  so-called  grammatico-historical.  So  far 
from  regarding  that  as  su.  erfluous,  it  is  in  fact  altogether 
based  upon  it.  Xeglect  the  historico-grammatical  exposition 
and  the  practical  amounts  to  mere  superficial  reflections,  shal¬ 
low  observations,  of  which  stamp  we  have  already  more  than 
enough,  to  the  detriment  both  of  science  and  edification. 
Ministers  must  not  suffer  even  such  excellent  works  as  that 
of  Otto  Gerlach  to  entice  them  into  the  neglect  of  the  study 
of  the  original  text.  Such  works  ought  not  to  be  seen  in  the 
hands  of  students.  They  make  their  labor  too  light  and 
facile.  A  regular,  cursory  perusal  of  the  entire  Scriptures, 
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the  historical  portions,  in  particular,  would  serve  as  a  much 
more  profitable  guide  to  the  practical  understanding  of  the 
Bible,  than  the  use  of  many  practical  band-books. 

When  we  speak  of  a  scientific  exposition ,  it  is  of  course  un¬ 
derstood  that  we  do  not  exclude  that  deeper,  spiritual  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Scriptures,  which  even  the  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  of  history  does  not  furnish, 
and  which  may,  possibly,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  found  among 
those  who  have  access  only  to  the  vernacular  version.  This 
is  that  fine,  peculiar  tact,  that  spiritual  sense  which  proceeds 
from  a  believing  perusal  of  the  divine  word,  from  a  daily  con¬ 
verse  with  it,  after  the  same  manner  as  confidential  inter¬ 
course  with  a  friend  gives  you  ever  more  and  more  a  deeper 
insight  into  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  This  is,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  the  main  prerequisite  for  every  deeper  comprehension 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  in  return  premises,  first  of  all,  the 
experimental  knowledge  of  our  personal  need  of  salvation. 
It  was  this  that  gave  to  Luther  such  an  understanding  of  the 
Psalms — which  were  his  daily  prayer-book— that  in  them  “he 
could  look  into  the  heart  of  all  the  saints,  as  into  beautiful 
pleasure  gardens,  as  into  heaven  itself,  and  behold  the  delicate, 
tender  and  lovely  flowers,  growing  out  of  every  variety  of 
beautiful,  joyful  meditations  on  God  and  his  goodness — could 
see  into  the  heart  of  all  saints  again,  as  into  death,  as  into 
hell  itself,  and  behold  how  dark  and  gloomy  it  becomes  there 
from  every  sorrowful  glimpse  of  the  wrath  of  God.” 

But  again,  Luther’s  very  example  shows,  at  the  same  time, 
most  clearly  that  such  a  spiritual  understanding  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  only  then  a  safe  and  a  sound  one,  only  then  secure 
from  the  arbitrary  sport  of  subjective  piety  and  mental  exu¬ 
berance,  when  it  rests  upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guages.  Thus  a  strictly  scientific  exegesis  is  presupposed — 
and,  what  is  inseparable  from  it,  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
initial  period  of  Christianity  with  its  peculiar  characteristic 
circumstances,  which  has,  indeed  a  typical  significance  for 
all  future  time. 

Again,  the  practical  exposition  of  Scripture  presupposes,  in 
the  widest  sense,  a  knowledge  of  the  present ;  by  which  is  to 
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be  understood,  pre-eminently,  the  knowledge  of  one’s  own 
heart,  and  the  inner  Christian  life  with  its  experiences,  dan¬ 
gers,  conflicts,  triumphs,  etc. 

For  unless  we  have  experienced  the  word  of  God  in  ourselves, 
we  can  not  apply  our  understanding  of  it  to  others.  Further¬ 
more,  we  mean  the  knowledge  of  the  present  age,  its  physiogno¬ 
my,  its  view  of  the  world,  its  conflicts  and  tendencies,  and  final¬ 
ly  the  relation  sustained  by  the  present  age  to  that  in  which 
and  to  which  the  apostles  spoke.  For  although  all  their  ut¬ 
terances  hold  good  for  all  ages  of  the  Church,  still  they  cannot 
all  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  to  every  age.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  necessary,  that  what  the  apostolical  letters  declare  in 
regard  to  special  circumstances,  should  be  first  translated  into 
the  present,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  proper  guide  for  it.  Hence 
is  needed  a  careful  comparison  of  the  ecclesiastical  past  with 
the  ecclesiastical  present,  which  is  based  on  the  knowledge  of 
both. 

4.  The  method  of  practical  Scripture  exposition  will  be  shaped 
variously,  according  to  the  practical  object  in  view.  The  object 
may  possibly  be  private,  personal  edification,  discourse  for  the 
congregation  (Bible  lessons),  pastoral  care,  the  direction  of  the 
Church.  In  regard  to  all  these  objects,  and  especially  in  respect 
to  the  first,  which  we  have  here  chiefly  in  view,  a  four-fold  error 
must  be  avoided :  the  mere  paraphrase  of  the  text ,  the  connecting 
with  the  text ,  and  the  allegorical  and  the  moral  exposition  of  the  text. 
The  paraphrase  in  its  usual  form  enervates  the  grand  original¬ 
ity  of  Scripture  language,  and  destroys  the  force  of  its  pecu¬ 
liar  definiteness,  and  hence  it  answers  no  practical  or  scientific 
purposes.  Nothing  is  more  vapid,  dull,  and  wearisome,  than 
this  style  of  exposition  in  sermons,  even  when  employed  only 
in  the  so-called  exordium,  or  at  a  point  of  transition,  where 
it  is  often  greatly  abused.  No  less  to  be  condemned  is  the 
process  of  connecting  or  attaching  to  the  text — and  what  is 
of  a  piece  with  it — the  mere  reflection  over  it.  Such  reflec¬ 
tions  may  be  very  suggestive  and  ingenious,  but  it  is  not  the 
office  of  an  expositor  of  Scripture  to  display  the  riches  of  his 
own  mind  but  to  make  plain  the  thoughts  of  the  divine  mind. 
Vol.  II.  No.  2.  24 
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And  the  more  he  confines  himself  to  this  in  humble  self-denial, 
the  richer  and  more  fruitful  will  be  the  return.  It  was  pre¬ 
cisely  this,  their  self-surrendering  fidelity  to  the  objective 
word  of  God,  that  obtained  for  masters  of  the  Scriptures  like 
Menken  and  Harms  such  splendid  results. 

The  reflections  mentioned  may  in  themselves  he  quite  cor¬ 
rect  and  orthodox,  still  they  only  float  over  the  surface  of  the 
Scriptures  instead  of  leading  into  them,  and  are  besides  at¬ 
tended  by  a  danger  to  which  even  well-disposed  preachers 
often  succumb.  They  fall  into  the  use  of  traditional  formu¬ 
las,  of  either  an  ascetic  or  dogmatic  character ;  or  they  base 
their  discourses  upon  a  system  of  dogmatics,  and  treat  the 
text  in  accordance  with  its  categories,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  their  discourses  appear  to  be  mere  variations  of  one  and 
the  same  theme,  as  there  indeed  are  preachers  who  begin 
every  time  with  the  Fall,  and  present  the  order  of  Salvation, 
in  regular  form,  down  to  eternal  life.  In  this  way  the  truths 
of  salvation  may,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  become,  from 
sheer  vexation,  distasteful  to  a  congregation. 

Even  such  works  as,  for  instance,  the  carefully  elaborated 
“Theological  and  Homiletical  Commentary”  (Lange’s),  which 
presents  first  the  textual  explanation  and  then  arranges,  in 
regular  succession,  the  principal  “doctrinal  and  ethical”  con¬ 
siderations,  “homiletical”  hints  and  “practical”  remarks,  do, 
by  no  means,  fulfil  the  requirements  of  practical  exegesis. 

The  so-called  allegorical  method  of  exposition  is  based  upon 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  infinite  spiritual  depths  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  especially  the  profound  significance  of  the 
history  of  grace,  but  it  totally  misconceives  that  history  by 
regarding  it  as  being  only  the  external,  symbolical  cover,  un¬ 
der  which  are  hidden  higher  conceptions,  instead  of  being 
actually  the  realization  of  the  divine  purposes  of  grace ;  and 
misled  by  this,  it  imposes  upon  the  text  from  without,  a  for¬ 
eign  sense,  instead  of  developing  its  objective,  inherent  sense. 
It  has,  consequently,  wherever  employed,  always  degenerated 
into  arbitrary  sport  or  ingenious  trifling.  It  belongs  to  the 
distinguished  labors  of  Luther  to  have  assailed  this  allegori- 
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cal  method  and  to  have  maintained  against  it  the  canon  ; 
sensus  liter alis.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  real  wealth 
of  the  Scriptures  will  thereby  be  lost. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  so-called  moral  interpretation ,  it  is 
enough  to  remind  of  the  assumption  upon  which  it  rests, 
namely,  that  the  essence  of  Christianity  consists  in  ethics, 
that  the  dogmatic  element  is  of  importance  only  so  far  as  it 
contains,  at  the  same  time,  the  moral,  or  can  be  converted 
into  it — and  to  bear  in  mind  the  principle  which  was,  in  view 
of  it,  proposed  to  the  exegete :  that  “he  should  represent  the 
sacred  authors  as  uttering  that  which,  proceeding  from  his 
moral  stand-point,  they  must  have  uttered.”  This  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  which  Rationalism  adopted  and  which  soon  enabled  it, 
without  difficulty,  to  get  rid  of  all  the  positive  cou tents  of 
Scripture,  of  all  the  facts  and  truths  of  salvation  to  which  it 
bears  testimony. 

In  contradistinction  to  these  four  errors  it  is  the  province 
of  practical  Scripture  exposition,  first  of  all,  to  enter  into  and 
resign  itself  to  the  text  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  and 
unfolding  its  meaning ;  and  this  again  not  as  if  its  work 
were  merely  to  bring  out  the  general  thought  which  under¬ 
lies  a  particular  passage,  and  put  it  into  a  general  expression, 
but  its  work  is  to  find  out  the  concrete,  precise  sense  of  a 
particular  text,  in  its  special  connection,  in  its  immediate 
scope,  in  all  its  fine  and  delicate  shadings.  For  thus  only  do 
we  become  possessed  of  the  richness  and  the  individuality  of 
the  Scriptures.  Pursuing  this  course,  you  will  already,  as  a 
rule,  have  found  the  practical  elements.  An  exposition  of 
this  character,  entering  into  the  depths  of  the  Scripture  and 
expounding  them,  is  of  itself  edifying  (as  for  example  Stier’s 
“Words  of  Jesus''),  and  in  most  instances  it  will  require  but 
a  few  hints  to  adapt  it  to  the  faith  and  life  of  the  Church. 
Detailed  explanations,  whether  doctrinal  or  practical,  serve 
rather  to  weaken  the  impression. 

Other  passages,  in  particular  where  the  subject  is  of  a  local, 
historical  or  soteriological  nature,  require  of  course  such 
further  construction  (mediation)  as  will  adapt  the  contents  of 
the  text  to  the  present.  It  must  be  shown  in  such  instances, 
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what,  from  the  principles  they  maintained,  would  have  been 
the  mind  of  the  sacred  authors  concerning  analagous  or  dis¬ 
similar  manifestations,  antitheses,  &c.,  of  our  time — once 
more,  to  use  Neander’s  language — “the  present  is  to  be  read 
in  the  past,  and  from  God’s  dealings  in  relation  to  the  latter, 
must  be  deduced  the  truth  which  is  applicable  to  correspond¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  the  present.”  This  requires  that  histori¬ 
cal  insight  into  both  past  and  present,  which  was  mentioned 
above ;  but  here,  likewise,  there  must  be  first  a  most  careful 
examination  and  explanation  of  the  text.  Menken* $  Homilies 
on  Hebrews — aside  from  their  fundamental  dogmatic  errors 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice — may  serve  as  models  of  this 
method  of  interpretation. 

5.  Obvious  as  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
theologian  must  confine  himself  to  the  original  text,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  can  convey  his  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures  to  the  Church  only  through  the  medium  of  a  trans¬ 
lation.  In  reference  to  her  he  must  proceed  on  a  German 
text,  and  that  the  translation  of  Luther.  The  Church  loses 
nothing  by  this.  For  the  translation  of  Luther  is  a  faithful 
expression  of  the  Spirit  dwelling  in  the  Scriptures,  and  de¬ 
spite  the  imperfections  which  attach  to  it  in  common  with 
every  human  work,  it  remains  to  this  day  unsurpassed.  For 
although  later  ones,  with  ampler  material,  render  individual 
passages  with  greater  precision  and  accuracy,  yet  Luther  pos¬ 
sessed  and  united,  to  an  extent  unequalled  by  any  one  since, 
all  the  qualifications  requisite  to  furnish  a  German  translation 
for  the  Church.  His  profound,  we  might  say  ingenious,  in¬ 
sight  into  the  original  text,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  remark¬ 
able  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  German  people,  its 
peculiar  genius,  and  his  creative  mastery  of  it  on  the  other, 
combined  with  that  honest,  Christian,  and  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  national  and  purely  German  heart,  fitted  him 
pre-eminently  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
the  German  nation.  With  him  it  was  not  merely  diligent 
and  careful  study.  By  means  of  his  faith  he  stood  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  Scriptures,  and  from  thence  entered,  as  but 
few  others  have  done,  into  their  spirit,  by  constant  and  most 
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familiar  intercourse  with  the  sacred  authors.  He  singularly 
lived  and  thought,  believed  and  prayed  in  and  with  them. 
The  word  of  God  was  his  light,  his  comfort,  his  strength,  and 
this  experimental  acquaintance  with  it,  begotten  of  his  faith, 
made  him  a  most  faithful  although  a  free  interpreter  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  gave  him  that  happy  tact  which  enabled  him, 
even  in  difficult  passages  and  with  inadequate  aids,  to  hit  the 
correct  sense.  You  perceive  in  his  translation  the  prevalence 
of  the  same  spirit  which  pervades  the  original  text.  It  bears 
the  impress  of  the  stilus  sacer. 

His  object,  however,— and  this  must  be  emphasized  here — 
was  to  give  to  the  German  people  a  German  Bible.  His  aim 
was  not  so  much  to  translate  as  to  “interpret”  the  Bible  “as 
the  authors  would  have  expressed  themselves  had  they  spoken 
or  written  in  German.”  His  chief  canon  accordingly  was 
that  “the  words  must  serve  and  follow  the  sense  and  not  the 
sense  the  words.”  “He  that  would  speak  German  must  not 
follow  the  Hebrew  usus  loquendi ,  but  see  to  it  that  he  under¬ 
stands  the  Hebrew  speaker,  that  he  has  gotten  his  meaning, 
and  then  reason  :  how  does  a  German  express  himself  in  such 
a  case  ?  And  if  he  has  the  appropriate  German  words,  he 
will  let  the  Hebrew  words  go  and  give  the  sense  freely,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.” 

This  is  the  main  point  to  be  considered  here :  A  German 
Bible  for  the  German  nation,  in  which  it  may  hear  the  pro¬ 
phets  and  apostles  speak  in  its  own  tongue.  Luther’s  trans¬ 
lation  is  itself,  in  this  respect,  a  practical  exposition  of  a 
higher  order.  It  is  a  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into 
the  idiom  and  spirit  of  our  national  tongue.  This,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  superiorities  already  mentioned,  is  what 
gives  it  its  unique  and  peculiar  character.  In  this  respect  it 
is  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable.  From  this  it  derives  its 
incomparable  worth.  FTo  later  translation — not  even  the 
most  judicious— can  bear  comparison  with  it.  What  they 
have  gained  in  point  of  precision,  is  more  than  overbalanced 
by  these  excellencies. 

A  new  or  so-called  improved  version  of  the  Bible  may, 
therefore  indeed,  be  regarded  desirable  for  educated  individ- 
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uals,  but  no  such  desideratum  exists  in  behalf  of  the  Church. 
For,  whatever  defects  may  be  pointed  out  in  Luther’s  trans¬ 
lation,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  not  one  that 
abets  any  injurious  error.  The  analogia  fidei ,  which  guided 
Luther,  preserved  him  from  such  a  mistake.  He  has  nowhere 
inserted  anti-scriptural  human  opinions  into  the  Bible.  Still 
more  positively  can  it  be  said  that  every  simple  Christian 
may  derive  from  it  a  scriptural,  correct,  clear  and  complete 
understanding  of  the  whole  doctrine  and  history  of  Redemp- 
tion.  It,  consequently,  sujDplies  the  Christian  population 
with  what  it  needs. 

These  few  remarks  may  suffice  to  establish  the  proposition 
that  a  practical  exposition  must  be  based  upon  Luther’s 
translation — the  version  of  the  Church — even  aside  from  the 
confusion  and  the  dangers  that  must  ensue  from  the  use  of 
another  version  either  partially  or  entirely  transformed. 

6.  Here,  however,  we  strike  a  difficulty,  which  is  often  re¬ 
garded  too  lightly.  For  the  deviations  from  the  original  in 
Luther’s  translation,  even  in  the  Hew  Testament,  are  quite 
numerous,  notwithstanding  the  general  faithfulness.  How 
are  these  to  be  treated  by  the  expounder  ?  The  question  to 
be  answered  is :  What  is  the  nature  of  these  deviations  ? 
They  are  three-fold :  apparent ,  unimportant  and  actual  devia¬ 
tions. 

a.  The  apparent.  A  deviation  of  Luther  from  the  original 
text,  is,  in  many  cases,  nothing  more  than  an  explanatory 
translation — a  free  rendering  of  the  sense — and  this  agrees 
with  the  previously  designated  character  of  his  translation  as 
an  interpretation.  He  has  himself  repeatedly  given  his  judg¬ 
ment  upon  this  subject,  especially  in  regard  to  Rom.  3  :  28 : 
“I  knew  full  well  that  the  word  solum  is  found  neither  in  the 
Greek  nor  the  Latin,  the  papists  need  not  have  taught  me 
that.*  It  is  true  these  four  letters  (s-o-l-a)  are  not  there,  but 


*The  translator  believes  that  even  to  a  purely  English  scholar  this  arti¬ 
cle  contains  valuable  suggestions  respecting  the  use  of  our  noble  English 
version.  Still  he  would  not  have  felt  justified  in  presenting  it  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Review  but  for  his  conviction  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  no 
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they  do  not  comprehend  that  nevertheless  the  sense  of  the 
text  contains  them,  and  that  if  it  is  to  be  expressed  clearly 
and  forcibly  in  German,  this  word  is  required.  For  it  is  the 
genius  of  the  German  tongue  when  two  things  are  spoken  of, 
the  one  admitted  and  the  other  denied,  to  use  the  word  alone — 
in  the  sense  of  only,  solum.  (Here  examples  are  given.)  In 
all  these  passages,  although  the  word  is  not  used,  either  by 
the  Latin  or  the  Greek,  yet  the  German  requires  it,  and  it  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  language  to  add  “alone,”  in  order  to  give 
the  sense  clearer  and  fuller/”  This  class  of  deviations  is 
quite  numerous.  They  occur  most  frequently  in  the  Psalms, 
some  of  which  Luther  renders  as  freely  as  if  he  were  himself 
the  author  composing  those  prayers.  In  all  such  cases  prac¬ 
tical  exposition  must  be  confined  to  the  translation  so  long  as 
it  does  not  violate  the  original. 

b.  The  second  class  are  the  unimportant  ones.  To  this  class 
belong  the  numerous  cases,  in  which,  as  it  often  happens,  the 
particles  do  not  receive  their  precise  and  full  force,  single  words 
do  not  have  their  exact  translation,  the  connection  of  senten¬ 
ces  is  missed,  cases  in  general  where  the  version  gives  the 
original  text  either  inaccurately  or  imperfectly  without  how¬ 
ever  altering  the  sense.  There  are  many  such  passages.  In 
the  most  of  cases  these  may  be  amended,  the  deficiency  cor¬ 
rected  or  supplied,  in  the  exposition,  without  making  a  formal 
improved  version  for  the  congregation  necessary.  The  norm 
for  such  emendatory  and  corrective  expositions,  must  of 
course  be  the  original  text — with  and  from  that  the  German 
is  to  be  explained — and  not  by  the  arbitrary  introduction  of 
our  own  opinions,  which  of  course  is  not  always  an  easy 
work. 

Sometimes,  however,  these  unimportant  deviations  have 

their  sole  cause  in  the  fact  that  the  German  language  does 

©  © 

not  present  a  corresponding  term  for  the  Greek  or  Hebrew 


strangers  to  the  grand  German  version  of  Luther.  His  bold  step,  insert¬ 
ing  “alone”  after  “faith”  in  the  passage,  “a  man  is  justified  by  faith  with¬ 
out  the  deeds  of  the  law,”  is  doubtless  well  known  to  most  of  them  ;  and 
his  defence  of  it  as  given  here,  consequently  quite  intelligible. 
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word,  or  again  that  the  usage  of  the  language  has  been 
changed  since  Luther’s  day. 

Such  cases  are  everywhere  easily  solved.  At  all  events  if 
the  sense  is  given  correctly,  there  is  no  need  of  laying  special 
stress  on  the  letter,  unless  a  great  deal  should  happen  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  it.  The  manner  in  which  the  apostles  use  the 
LXX.  warrants  such  a  course.  For  the  apostles  unhesita¬ 
tingly  quote  the  Greek  text,  even  where  it  does  not  precisely 
coincide  with  the  Hebrew,  and  even  the  Greek  is  sometimes 
applied  freely. 

c.  But  where  the  sense  is  actually  missed  or  altered ,  there  of 
course  nothing  remains  but  openly  to  state  that  a  mistake  has 
occurred,  and  to  give  the.  correct  rendering  in  place  of  it,  with 
something  like  the  formula  “as  it  properly  should  be  render¬ 
ed.”  But  even  in  these  instances  we  should  always  proceed 
with  tender  forbearance  and  reverence  and  take  care  not  to 
disturb  the  well-grounded  confidence  of  the  Church  in  her 
German  Bible.  So  it  behooves  us  likewise  to  guard  against 
the  hasty  jugdment  that  everything  which  later  versions 
claim  as  corrections  of  Luther’s,  is  actually  an  improve¬ 
ment.  The  translation  by  Meyer  may  be  named  as  one, 
which — as  Hof  has  shown — contains  numerous  expressions 
and  passages  which  are  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  happy 
emendations  of  Luther’s  version.  Let  us  only  see  to  it  that 
a  correct  and  uniform  text  be  restord,  the  materials  for  which 
are  already  at  hand. 

From  these  discussions  it  follows,  finally,  that  the  practical 
exposition  should  always  be  preceded  by  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  translation  with  the  original.  This  exercise  will  sup¬ 
ply  the  place  of  a  purely  scientific  exegesis  which  is  thereby 
presupposed. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST. 

By.  Rev.  J.  Hawkins,  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is,  beyond  all  dispute,  of 
transcendent  importance.  It  contains  the  very  essence  of  the 
gospel.  It  forms  the  grand  centre  around  which  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  must  be  made  to  revolve. 
Like  the  natural  sun,  it  not  only  constitutes  the  centre,  but 
it  sheds  its  light  and  warmth  on  all,  and  binds  all  together  in 
harmony  and  concord.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  place  it  in 
the  centre ;  it  must  have  proper  dimensions,  cohesive  and  at¬ 
tractive  force  to  adjust  and  maintain  harmony  among  all  the 
lesser  docti'ines  of  revelation. 

Any  system  of  theology,  however  beautiful,  that  has  not  a 
suffering  God-man  in  the  centre,  drawing  every  thing  to 
Him,  and  absorbing  every  thing  in  Him,  is  essentially  defec¬ 
tive  and  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  life  of  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Christianity. 

To  understand,  then,  as  far  as  it  can  be  understood,  the 
atonement,  its  nature,  bearings,  object,  and  extent,  is  of  the 
most  vital  importance  in  framing  a  system  of  religious  belief 
from  the  inspired  word  of  God. 

It  is  not  enough  simply  to  insert  in  our  creed,  “I  believe  in 
Jesus  Christ,”  and  say  “our  Lord,”  but  He  must  occupy  such 
a  place  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  creed  as  will  make  Him  “our 
Righteousness,” — even  our  “wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctifi¬ 
cation,  and  redemption.”  We  must  “know  Him,  and  the 
fellowship  of  His  sufferings,”  and  the  “power  of  his  resurrec¬ 
tion,”  before  we  can  hope  to  be  made  “conformable  unto  His 
death.”  It  is  just  because  the  atonement  is  the  very  core  of 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  that  it  becomes  “the  power  and 
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wisdom  of  God  unto  salvation.”  In  it  are  treasured  up  “the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,”'  and  it 
supplies  these  “treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge”  to  man, 
hid  in  Christ,  to  be  revealed  only  to  him  who  dispises  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  this  world. 

So  wonderful  is  the  attractive  power  of  the  cross,  and  so 
profoundly  impressed  are  all  orthodox  Christians  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  suffering  Saviour,  that  all  are  ready  to  exclaim : 
“Palsied  he  the  sacrilegious  hand  that  dare  draw  the  pen 
across  any  part  of  that  glorious  picture:”  “If  an  angel  from 
heaven  preach  any  other  gospel,  let  him  be  accursed.” 

And  yet  there  are  religionists  who  greatly  mar  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  and  impair  its  saving  efficiency,  by  muti¬ 
lating  some  of  its  most  prominent  features,  thus  obscuring 
the  glory  of  Christ  and  darkening  the  light  of  the  cross.  As 
spots  on  the  natural  sun  shade  the  color  of  every  natural  ob¬ 
ject  upon  which  it  shines,  so  any  obscuring  of  the  brightness 
shining  from  the  “Light  of  the  world,”  “the  Sun  of  Right¬ 
eousness,”  casts  its  darkness  upon  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
system,  and  detracts  from  the  glory  of  all. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  notice  a  few  of  the  prevalent 
errors,  and  briefly  state  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Saviour. 
Rot  that  we  would  attempt  to  correct  or  improve  upon  the 
teachings  of  our  venerable  Lutheran  Church  on  this  subject, 
whose  doctrine  we  deem  it  our  privilege  and  wisdom  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  cherish ;  but  we  would,  if  possible,  point  out  some 
of  the  errors  into  which  there  may  be  danger  of  falling,  by 
the  too  familiar  use  of  books,  written  in  the  interest  of  the 
milder  forms  of  Socinianism,  or  some  of  the  lax  systems  of 
Rew  England  Theology,  which  are  current  in  our  American 
theological  literature. 

I.  WERE  THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  CHRIST  VICARIOUS  ? 

The  older  Socinians  held  that  the  atonement  was  designed 
only  to.  produce  a  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  sinner,  by  the 
influence  of  the  scenes  of  Calvary.  It  has  been  represented 
that  the  object  of  Christ’s  mission  was  to  teach  the  efficacy 
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of  repentance,  without  an  atonement ;  and  that  Christ  suffer¬ 
ed  as  an  example  for  us.  Views  modified  from  these,  and 
differing  in  some  respects,  are  extensively  held  at  this  day. 
They  ignore  altogether  the  fact  that  Christ  suffered  in  our 
stead ,  and  they  virtually  deny  the  atonement.  To  fit  the 
other  facts  of  revelation  on  to  this  foundation,  they  of  neces- 
sity  deny  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  total  depravity,  and 
the  proper  office  and  influence,  and  some  even  the  personality, 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A  somewhat  distinguished  divine  lately  wrote :  “The 
atonement  was  necessary  as  an  expression  of  God’s  regard  for 
moral  law— to  evince  the  divine  determination  to  punish  sin, 
or  to  execute  the  penalty  of  the  law;'”  “but,”  he  adds,  “the 
whole  legal  system  was  suspended— in  the  work  of  Christ — 
to  make  way  for  one  who  has  no  reference  to  law.”  “We 
may  naturally  suppose  that  it  was  the  design  of  G-od,  in  sav¬ 
ing  sinners,  to  make  a  grand  impression  upon  the  universe. 

The  penalty  of  the  law  was  not  inflicted  at  all”  on 
Christ,  but  in  the  work  of  the  atonement  a  system  was  intro¬ 
duced,  “which  involves  a  suspension  of  the  legal  curse.” 

These  quotations  from  different  authors  might  be  continued 
to  any  extent,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  they  all  agree 
in  denying  the  vicariousness  of  Christ's  sufferings,  and  make 
Him  bear  something  called  “suffering,”  not  at  all  the  penalty 
of  law,  for  an  example  and  to  impress  the  world  with  a  sense 
of  the  majesty  of  the  law,  that  God  intends  yet  either  to  vin¬ 
dicate,  or  execute  upon  violators. 

In  direct  opposition  to  these  views,  in  all  their  modifica¬ 
tions,  the  Bible  makes  Christ  a  vicarious  sacrifice  for  sin. 
There  can  be  no  sin  without  law.  God  has  no  fault  to  find 
with  man,  except  that  he  has  violated  His  law.  His  justice 
pleads  only  for  His  law.  Christ  became  man  that  He  might 
be  “under  the  law,”  and  “redeem  those  under  the  law.”  He 
became  our  substitute ,  to  bear  for  us  the  penalty  due  to  our 
guilt — He  suffered  the  wrath  of  God — His  “soul  was  exceeding 
sorrowful  even  unto  death” — He  cried,  in  the  agony  of  His 
soul,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  !”  That 
punishment  was  not  an  equivalent  for  ours,  as  Albert  Barnes 
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maintains,  but  our  guilt  was  laid  on  Him,  and  He  suffered 
because  of  that  guilt — He  suffered  the  penalty  due  that  guilt, 
due,  too,  because  of  transgression  of  law.  “He  bore  our  sins 
in  His  own  body  on  the  tree/5  “He  suffered  for  us.”  “He 
bore  our  iniquities,  and  by  His  stripes  we  are  healed.”  “The 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him.” 

AH  such  passages  we  understand  literally.  They  were  em¬ 
phatically  uour  iniquities,”  not  ideal  iniquities,  not  uas  if” 
they  were  our  iniquities,  but  ours ;  they  were  literally 
His  own  stripes  borne  for  us.  We  are  healed,  not  because 
Christ  suffered — not  because  His  sufferings  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  upon  us  and  the  universe,  calculated  to  produce  repent¬ 
ance  ;  but  we  are  healed  bemuse  He  suffered  the  penalty  of 
God’s  violated  law  in  our  stead — because  “He  bore  our  sins 
in  His  own  body.” 

We  can  see  no  meaning  in  His  sufferings,  no  meaning  in 
His  bearing  the  curse  of  the  law,  no  meaning  in  the  many 
and  strong  statements  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject,  apart  from 
a  vicarious  death.  If  Christ  is  not  a  literal  sacrifice  for  sin, 
substituted  for  us,  how  can  we  ever  hope  to  have  our  sins 
removed  ? 

But  the  difficulty  may  lie  in  the  idea  of  penalty.  Let  us 
inquire, 

II.  WHAT  DID  CHRIST  SUFFER  FOR  US  ? 

Was  it  the  literal  penalty,  or  something  substituted  for  the 
penalty  of  the  law  ?  There  are  wise  men  who  contend  that 
as  the  literal  penalty  of  the  law  was  eternal  death,  Christ 
could  not  have  endured  that  penalty  ;  and  that  as  there  are 
features  in  the  punishment  incurred  by  the  violation  of  law, 
which  Christ  was  incapable  of  bearing,  such  as  remorse, 
dread,  a  sense  of  guilt,  despair,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
the  literal  penalty,  but  something  answering  the  place  of  the 
penalty. 

Being  something  else,  it  could  not  be  the  consequence  of 
law,  so  that  the  atonement,  they  say,  was  not  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  sin.  It  was  no  satisfaction  to  divine  justice ,  but  a 
grand  exhibition  ,of  divine  mercy — the  very  opposite  of  wrath, 
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and  the  opposite  of  suffering,  and  thus  they  fritter  away  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  until  they  present  the  Saviour  in  a  view, 
“According  to  which/’  Luther  declares,  “I  am  sure  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  a  Christian.”  It  is  argued  by  Mr.  Barnes  and 
others,  that  mercy  is  the  grand  feature  looked  for  in  an  atone¬ 
ment,  and  if  Christ  had  to  endure  the  literal  penalty  of  the 
law,  and  thus  answer  the  strict  demands  of  justice,  there  is 
no  mercy  in  the  atonement,  and  hence  nothing  is  gained  to 
the  universe,  no  suffering  is  avoided,  nor  even  mitigated,  by 
the  enduring  of  the  full  penalty  of  the  law.  The  easiest  way, 
in  their  view,  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  is  to  make  the  whole 
a  transaction  of  mercy,  leave  out  the  penalty  of  law,  render 
God  propitious,  and  thus  effect  a  compromise  that  shall  an¬ 
swer  the  plan  of  the  literal  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  God’s 
holy  law. 

Others  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  make  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ  endure  mortal  pangs,  remorse,  a  fearful  look¬ 
ing  for  of  the  wrath  of  God,  the  agony  of  despair  and  eternal 
death,  in  order  to  have  Him  bear  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

How  both  these  extremes  arise  from  a  false  view  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  penalty  Christ  endured.  This  must  be  understood 

or  we  will  lose  ourselves  in  a  labvrinth  of  error. 

«/ 

Without  stopping  to  show,  (and  it  could  easily  be  done) 
that  the  very  government  of  God,  man’s  moral  relations 
to  God,  justice  to  Himself  and  justice  to  man,  mercy  on 
His  part,  and  hope  on  the  part  of  man,  all  require  a  literal 
payment  of  the  literal  penalty  of  the  law,  by  Him  who  would 
make  an  atonement  for  sin,  we  proceed  to  remark  that  the 
whole  fabric  of  every  such  system  stands  on  a  foundation  of 
sand,  owing  to  a  misapprehension  of  what  is  implied  in  the 
term  “penalty  of  the  law.” 

Suffering  is  the  penalty,  but  suffering  occasioned  by  the 
violation  of  law  is  of  two  kinds,  imposed  and  endured — in¬ 
flicted  suffering  and  consequenticd  suffering.  Let  us  illustrate. 
A  man  commits  a  crime  against  law.  The  penalty  affixed  is 
ten  years  imprisonment.  He  endures  the  infliction  of  the 
law  by  remaining  in  prison  ten  years.  But  is  that  all  he  suf_ 
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'  fers  ?  He  may  suffer  remorse  of  conscience  for  having  com¬ 
mitted  the  deed,  he  may  suffer  the  dreadful  premonitions  of 
approaching  evil  which  often  travel  on  the  heels  of  crime, 
shame  and  confusion  in  consequence  of  his  crime — this  is 
consequential ;  he  may  suffer  hunger  and  thirst,  and  harsh¬ 
ness  at  the  hands  of  his  keeper — this  is  accidental.  He  may 
suffer  all  these,  or  he  may  not ;  but  if  he  remain  in  prison 
the  ten  years,  the  penalty  is  paid,  irrespective  of  the  conse¬ 
quential,  or  the  accidental  suffering.  The  imprisonment  is 
the  penalty,  the  affixed  and  the  inflicted  penalty.  It  shows, 
according  to  its  design,  to  the  criminal  and  to  the  communi¬ 
ty,  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  the  determination  of  its  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  to  punish  guilt ;  but  that  is  all  it  does  show, 
it  is  all  it  is  required  to  show.  Ho  one  can  learn  from  the 
penalty  enforced,  the  punishment  inflicted,  anything  more 
than  this.  But  much  of  the  prisoner’s  sufferings,  perhaps 
the  greater  portion,  is  unknown  to  the  law,  and  unrevealed 
by  the  law. 

How  all  these  follow’  his  transgression  and  come  into  the 
penalty  endured ,  but  they  are  not  included  in  the  penalty  in¬ 
flicted  ;  but  it  is  the  inflicted  penalty  that  satisfies  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  law.  Suppose  the  individual  punished  is  innocent 
of  the  crime  alleged,  he  suffers  the  inflicted  punishment  just 
as  literally  as  the  guilty,  but  being  innocent,  he  suffers  none 
of  the  consequential,  though  he  too  may  suffer  even  the  acci¬ 
dental.  * 

Take  another  view.  Transgression  is  followed  by  a  wffiole 
train  of  evils.  You  take  poison  into  your  stomach,  and  you 
bring  on  pain  and  death.  Why?  Because  you  violate  a  law’ 
of  your  nature.  Take  wffiolesome  food,  and  you  suffer  no  in¬ 
jury,  because  you  observe  the  law7  of  your  physical  being. 
Here  is  simply  cause  and  effect.  Just  so  is  it  in  the  moral 
government  of  God.  Disobedience  is  opposed  to  holiness ; 
antagonism  to  God’s  holiness  is  sin  ;  sin  is  evil ;  evil  is  mis¬ 
ery — all  this  is  consequential  upon  disobedience,  but  disobe¬ 
dience,  and  not  misery,  is  the  ground  of  punishment.  Ho 
man  is  punished  simply  because  he  is  miserable,  but  his  diso- 
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bedience  is  the  procuring  cause  of  his  misery,  and  his  misery 
will  continue  as  lon^  as  his  disobedience  continues,  and  it 
may  continue  much  longer. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  to  the  suffering  of  Christ.  He  be¬ 
came  our  substitute,  and  “suffered  the  just  for  the  unjust.” 
He  bore  the  literal  penalty  of  the  law  for  us,  the  inflicted 
penalty,  to  the  fullest  extent.  He  bore  the  wrath  of  God, 
the  curse  was  upon  Him.  He  undertook  our  legal  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  endured  all  the  inflicted  penalty  of  the  holy, 
violated  law  for  us.  But  in  all  this  He  was  without  sin.  He 
was  innocent ,  and  therefore  he  could  not  suffer  the  consequen¬ 
tial  penalty  of  that  law — a  sense  of  guilt,  shame,  remorse, 
despair,  etc.  The  dreadful  consequences  of  disobedience  were 
not  realized  by  Him,  because  he  was  not  disobedient.  They 
will  be  felt  and  realized  by  the  impenitent  to  all  eternity. 
Banishment  from  God’s  favor  and  grace — imprisonment  in 
hell,  will  be  the  literal  penalty  of  the  law,  but  this  will  be 
accompanied  and  intensified  by  a  sense  of  guilt  and  remorse, 
because  the  charge  of  guilt  will  remain  uncanceled  forever. 
It  will  be  augmented,  too,  now  since  Christ  met  the  demands 
of  justice,  and  the  sinner  failed  to  accept  of  Christ  as  his 
substitute.  Christ  was  substituted  for  us,  not  His  sufferings. 

The  amount  of  suffering  Christ  endured  wTe  may  not  know ; 
but  that  it  was  intense,  awful,  extreme,  is  certain  from  His 
“sweating  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood,”  His  “groaning  in 
spirit,”  His  agonizing  cry :  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me !”  and  the  exclamation  :  “My  soul  is  ex¬ 
ceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death.”  Who  can  ever  estimate 
the  sufferings  of  that  blessed  substitute  for  us  !  Truly  such 
love 

“Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all.” 

But  we  must  say,  and  with  devout  reverence  we  say  it,  the 
lost  sinner,  the  rejector  of  Christ,  will  suffer  more  than  Christ 
endured.  Christ  paid  the  penalty  of  the  law  ;  the  lost  sinner 
will  suffer  this,  and  the  anguish,  and  remorse,  and  despair, 
intensified  perhaps  a  thousand  fold  in  the  world  of  woe. 

We  would  not  detract  an  iota  from  the  sufferings  of  the 
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world’s  Redeemer,  but.  we  cannot  find  Intense  suffering  in  His 
poverty ;  for  the  happiest  lives  on  earth  have  been  in  poverty 
as  extreme  as  that,  of  Christ.  There  were  many  happy  hours 
in  His  life.  Many  have  endured  the  contradiction  of  sinners 
to  the  same  extent  that  He  did,  and  yet  merited  nothing 
great  thereby.  We  need  not  look  to  these  accidentals  of  His 
life  to  learn  His  sufferings,  hut  go  to  the  garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane,  to  Pilate’s  bar,  to  the  cross,  and  there  we  find  enough  to 
melt  and  move  the  hardest  heart. 

III.  WHO  WAS  THIS  JESUS  THAT  SUFFERED  THE  PENALTY  OF 

THE  LAW  ? 

Was  it  man  that  suffered ?  or  was  it  God  ?  or  was  it  both? 
One  view  is  that  He  suffered  as  a  man  ;  another  is  that  the 
divine  nature  suffered,  else  no  atonement  could  have  been 
made ;  another  is  that  it  was  neither  God  alone,  nor  man 
alone,  but  the  “man  Christ  Jesus,”  the  God-man ,  that  suffered. 
This  last  view  we  hold  to  be  the  true  one.  The  great  mistake, 
which  has  led  to  a  whole  train  of  errors,  has  arisen  from  the 
fault  of  either  separating,  or  else  confounding  the  two  natures 
in  Christ.  Some  have  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  show 
that  Christ  did  bear  the  penalty  of  the  law,  to  make  His  hu¬ 
manity  suffer  apart  from  His  divinity.  Others,  for  the  same 
purpose,  make  His  divinity  suffer,  to  cover  the  term  “eternal 
death”— the  penalty  of  the  law.  Some,  to  prove  his  suffer¬ 
ings  were  not  the  penalty  of  the  law,  make  the  suffering  Sa¬ 
viour  a  mere  man ;  and  thus  the  Son  of  God  is  made  by  men 
whatever  their  cherished  systems  require  Him  to  be.  These 
fearful  perversions  and  subversions  of  Scripture  teach  us  the 
importance  of  observing  the  scriptural  rule:  “What  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.”  Every  at¬ 
tempt,  for  whatever  purpose,  to  separate  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  or  indiscriminately  confound  them,  has  resulted  disas¬ 
trously  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  “ alloeosis ”  of  Zw ingle  makes  the  mistake  of  attributing 
to  the  divine  what  belongs  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ, 
and  consequently,  Luther  says,  he  makes  Christ  “nothing 
more  than  any  other  sanctified  one.” 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  two  natures  of  Christ, 
cannot  be  separated,  nor  must  they  be  confounded.  There  is 
a  real,  substantial  human  nature,  which  is  finite,  circum¬ 
scribed,  capable  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  suffering  and  dying. 
These  can  never  become  attributes  of  divinity.  But  there  is 
also  a  divine  nature  in  Christ,  omnipotent,  eternal,  infinite. 
These  two  natures  are  united  in  one  person.  That  union  con¬ 
sists  in  a  real  communication  of  the  two  natures,  but  without 
confounding  them. 

How  let  Luther  speak  :  “Divine  nature  can  neither  suffer 
nor  die :  that  is  indeed  true,  yet  because  the  divine  and  hu¬ 
man  natures  in  Christ  constitute  one  person,  Scripture,  on 
account  of  that  personal  union,  ascribes  all  that  to  the  divine 
nature,  which  befalls  the  human  nature,”  and  vice  versa. 
“This  person  suffers  and  dies,  but  this  person  is  true  God  ; 
and  hence  it  is  correctly  said,  the  Son  of  God  suffers.  For 
although  one  part  of  Him,  namely,  His  divine  nature  does  not 
suffer ,  yet  that  person  who  is  God,  suffers  in  His  other  part, 
namely,  in  His  human  nature.  For  this  person,  this  person,  I 
say,  was  crucified  according  to  His  human  nature.  All  works, 
and  all  sufferings  are  ascribed,  not  to  the  natures,  but  to  the 
person.  For  it  is  the  person  indeed  that  does  and  suffers  all 
these  things,  this  according  to  this  nature,  and  that  according 
to  the  other.  It  may  be  truly  and  correctly  said  concerning 
Him,  ‘God  died,’  ‘the  passion  of  God,’  ‘the  blood  of  God,’ 
‘the  death  of  God.’  God  could  not  die  in  His  own  nature  ; 
but  since  God  and  man  have  been  united  in  one  person,  it  is 
right  to  say,  ‘God  died’ ;  since  that  man  died  who  is  one  thing,, 
or  one  person  with  God.” 

How  we  can  easily  see  how  Christ  suffered  the  full  penalty 
of  the  law'.  The  union  of  His  two  natures  is  an  eternal 
union ;  His  sufferings  wrere  those  of  infinite  dignity  and 
merit,  and  so,  too,  His  death  was  considered  by  the  law. 

How  we  understand  that  it  was  not  a  mere  man  that  died, 
that  His  sufferings  were  not  the  sufferings  of  a  mere  man,  but 
such  as  atoned  for  “the  sins  of  the  whole  w'orld.”  It  was  the 
God-man  who  died,  “David’s  son  yet  David’s  Lord,  the  Christ r 
Vol.  II.  Ho.  2..  26 
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the  Son  of  the  living  God.”  He  suffered  “according  to  Hi9 
human  nature,”  yet  mere  human  nature  can  never  redeem 
man :  “For  who  can  redeem  his  brother,  or  pay  to  God  a  ran¬ 
som  for  him  ?”  Neither  could  God  without  the  assumption 
of  human  nature  ;  yet  God  did  not  redeem  us  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  but  through  it. 

Then  we  have  a  whole  Saviour,  a  complete  Redeemer,  an 
unfailing  ground  of  trust,  and  a  sure  hope  of  eternal  redemp¬ 
tion.  We  know  we  have  His  sympathies  in  all  the  ills  of  life, 
for  He  took  part  of  our  nature  ;  He  is  our  brother,  our  kins¬ 
man  according  to  the  flesh  ;  we  are  dear  to  Him  as  the  apple 
of  His  eye.  We  know  he  can  raise  us  to  heaven  and  glory, 
for  He  is  God,  “the  Lord  of  glory,”  “mighty  to  save,”  and 
He  has  told  us  He  has  gone,  with  our  nature,  to  heaven,  to 
prepare  a  place  for  us,  and  He  will  come  again  without  sin 
unto  salvation.  Amen,  even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus. 

- 4. - 

ARTICLE  IV. 

CHRISTIANITY  THE  RE-ADJUSTER. 

By  Rev.  J.  J.  Smyth,  A.  M.,  Pleasantville,  Pa. 

An  opinion  is  frequently  advanced  that  Christianity  must 
be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  advancement  of  science, 
in  such  a  mauner  as  to  harmonize  with  its  successive  attain¬ 
ments.  This  sentiment  is  not  confined  to  skeptical  scientists 
or  caviling  philosophers.  It  is  an  idea  often  put  forth  even  by 
avowed  defenders  of  Christianity.  Hot  long  since  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  leading  English  evangelical  Review,  an  able  arti¬ 
cle,  in  which  were  exposed  the  fallacies  of  the  writers  who 
try  to  sap  the  foundation  of  Christianity,  by  placing  it  in  an¬ 
tagonism  with  the  discoveries  and  deductions  of  modern 
science.  The  author,  who  is  a  distinguished  theologian,  uses 
this  language :  “There  may  be,  in  our  times,  occasion  for  the 
re-adjustment  of  Christianity.”  The  writer  imagines  that  the 
“great  question  of  the  age  is  whether  this  re-adjustment  can 
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be  effected  so  as  to  save  Christianity — that  is,  so  that  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  may  retain  the  hold  on 
the  public  mind  which  they  have  held  in  less  scientific  periods 
of  the  world,  and  which  a  book  professing  to  be  inspired 
should  secure  in  the  faith  of  mankind.''  This  is  a  task  about 
which  the  learned  need  not  trouble  themselves.  Whatever  it 
be  which  requires  re-adjustment,  it  certainly  is  not  Christian¬ 
ity.  For  the  accomplisment  of  this  object,  avowedly  or  im¬ 
pliedly,  no  labors  are  demanded  from  our  scholars,  and  no 
articles  are  required  in  our  Reviews  or  Magazines.  In  this 
direction  science  can  make  no  progress  ;  we  may  rest  assured 
that  no  occasions  can  or  will  ever  arise  demanding  such  an 
effort.  The  man  who  has  laid  out  his  garden  on  the  northern 
slope  of  a  steep  hill,  and  then  complains  that  the  fructifying 
rays  of  the  sun  never  shine  upon  it,  might  just  as  well  try  to 
re-adjust  that  luminary.  The  philosopher  who,  seated  too 
near  the  fire,  began  to  suffer  from  the  heat,  and  summoned  a 
servant  to  move  the  grate  farther  back,  did  not  propose  a  work 
so  foolish.  Rot  only  is  no  re-adjustment  demanded  in  the 
way  of  either  the  High  Church  or  Broad  Church  writers  of 
Europe,  or  the  so-called  Liberal  Christians  of  America,  but 
no  re-adjustment  of  Christianity  can  be  made.  The  mistake 
which  underlies  all  such  theories  is  this,  that  Christianity 
must  be  so  changed  and  moulded,  that  it  may  harmonize  with 
the  scientific  attainments  of  the  age,  as  if  the  science  of  this 
or  any  succeeding  age  must  necessarily  be  so  true  and  immu¬ 
table  that  it  can  never  be  improved,  though  much  of  the 
wisdom  of  man  may  be,  as  in  the  days  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
science  falsely  so  called. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Christianity,  as  distinguished 
from  every  other  system  of  religion  is,  that  it  is  Divine.  The 
proposition  which  is  assumed,  as  if  it  were  an  acknowledged 
truth,  is  this,  that  any  system  of  religion  must  be  shaped 
very  much  by  the  characteristics  of  an  age  or  country  !  This 
would  be  true  of  any  merely  human  system  of  religion.  But 
it  is  not,  and  cannot  be  true  of  a  religion  revealed  by  God, 
and  carrying  with  it  divine  credentials.  Christianity  is  not  the 
offspring  of  the  science  of  any  period  in  the  world’s  history  ; 
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nor  can  it  be  moulded  by  the  plastic  hand  of  man  or  time. 
Neither  is  it  the  sum  or  aggregate  of  the  peculiarities  and 
idiosyncracies  of  different  peoples.  It  is  the  religion  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  offspring  or  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  peculiar  modes  of  thinking  and  living  of  that 
particular  age  in  which  He  abode  on  earth,  or  of  that  partic¬ 
ular  race  from  which,  according  to  the  flesh,  He  was  descend¬ 
ed,  but  the  Son  of  Man.  In  Him  the  excellencies  of  all 
character,  in  all  time,  free  from  limitations  and  regardless  of 
nationalities,  met.  The  life  blood  of  every  nation  flowed  in 
His  veins,  thus  presenting  Him  as  a  Saviour,  the  catholicity 
of  whose  sympathies  are  co-eval  with  time  and  co-extensive 
with  the  race.  As  it  was  and  is  with  Him,  so  is  it  with  His 
religion.  It  cannot  change,  and  requires  not  any  changes  or 
modifications  to  adapt  it  to  times  and  circumstances  and 
generations.  It  ever  has  met  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
humanity,  and  it  ever  will.  It  did  not  spring  from  human 
science  or  philosophy,  and  cannot  change  with  their  changing 
forms  and  theories. 

The  writers  who  appear  to  maintain  the  possibility  or  ne¬ 
cessity  of  re-adjusting  Christianity,  either  deny  or  lose  sight 
of  the  truth  that  it  is  altogether  divine,  from  the  foundation 
to  the  topmost  stone  of  the  superstructure.  The  author  of 
the  article  in  the  Review  already  referred  to,  acknowledges 
that  in  Christianity  there  is  what  is  permanent  and  unchang¬ 
ing,  yet  he  speaks  of  much  in  the  system  as  variable;  and 
this  he  considers  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  though  foreign  to 
it.  His  language  is :  “Christianity  has  not  come  to  us  di¬ 
rectly  from  its  Author.  It  is  not  to  us  a  new  revelation.’'* 
His  illustration  is,  that  it  is  a  “ship  not  just  starting  out  of 
port,  fresh  and  new,  but  one  that  has  sailed  afar,  and  that  has 
collected  whatever  of  barnacles  and  seaweed  that  could  he 
made  to  adhere  to  it.”  Then  following  up  the  figure,  he 
adds :  “whether  its  timbers  are  rotten  or  not,  is  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion.”  This  is  certainly  an  erroneous  method  of  stating  the 
question.  Surely,  neither  barnacles  nor  seaweed  constitute  a 
part  of  the  ship  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  whatever  men  have 
added  to  the  Christian  system  is  not  Christianity.  Let  them 
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remove  these  additions,  if  they  please,  or  let  them  adjust  them 
to  the  peculiar  ideas  or  theories  or  philosophies  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  age  or  country:  but  this  is  no  re-adjustment  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  It  is  a  thing  distinct  and  apart  from  all  such  additions 
or  accretions.  If  we  call  it  a  ship,  it  may  have  its  exterior 
covered  with  these  parasites  that  have  attached  themselves  to 
it  as  it  has  floated  down  the  stream  of  time  to  us ;  but  these 
parasites  are  no  part  of  it.  They  ought  to  be  taken  away, 
but  not  one  timber,  or  joint,  or  rib  requires  to  be  put  in  a 
new  position,  or  to  be  bent  in  a  new  direction,  so  as  to  have 
the  ship  adjusted  to  carry  us  safely  down  the  stream  which 
lies  between  us  and  the  ocean  of  eternity.  Those  timbers  are 
not  rotten — not  one  of  them.  The  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
are  eternal  truth,  unchanged  and  unchanging,  and  they  come 
to  us  as  new  and  as  fresh  as  when  the  angel  choir  on  the 
plains  of  Bethlehem  sang  Glory  to  God,  and  peace  to  man. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  to  us  as  true  and  pure  as  it  was  to 
those  who  heard  it,  when  Jesus  “opened  His  mouth,  and  taught 
them.”  These  doctrines  in  their  original  simplicity,  clear¬ 
ness  and  sweetness,  grasped,  believed  and  accepted,  are  now, 
as  of  old,  life-giving  and  transforming,  retaining  still  the  dew 
of  their  youth.  Let  man,  if  he  will,  put  forth  all  his  ener¬ 
gies  in  attempting  to  re-adjust  the  system  of  nature.  Let 
him  kindle  his  Ares  to  warm  him  in  the  polar  regions  ;  let 
him,  lying  in  luxurious  indolence,  be  fanned  to  coolness  amid 
the  tropical  heats  ;  let  him  irrigate  arid  plains  and  drain  the 
marshy  swamps,  but  let  him  not  dare  to  step  where  angels 
would  fear  to  tread,  or  try  to  burnish  with  the  ashes  of  earth 
the  pure  virgin  gold,  shining  with  the  glory  of  God,  bright 
from  the  mint  of  Heaven.  Let  him  not  imagine  that  by  the 
addition  of  any  human  invention,  or  re-adjustment  by  any 
human  ingenuity,  the  religion  of  Jesus  can  become  better 
adapted  to  engage  the  attention,  meet  the  wants,  satisfy  the 
longings,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  noble,  grand  and  beneficent  work  to  free 
Christianity  from  the  wood,  the  hay  and  the  stubble,  that  do 
not  belong  to  it.  That  man  is  usefully  employed,  who  is 
■working  to  scrape  off  the  barnacles  and  the  seaweed  which 
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have  grown  fast  to  this  heaven-built  ship.  To  this  work  Lu¬ 
ther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  and  other  reformers,  consecrated 
all  their  talents,  and  bent  all  their  energies  ;  but  their  work 
has  been  rightly  denominated  a  Reformation,  and  not  a  re¬ 
adjustment.  And  when  these  modern  writers  apply  to  it  the 
latter  term,  they  imply  a  work  that  those  great  and  good 
men  never  thought  of. 

We  know  it  has  been  said,  that  when  Copernicus  demon¬ 
strated  the  true  system  of  astronomy,  Christianity  was  then 
re-adjusted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  science.  But  is  this 
so  ?  Since  that  discovery,  no  change  has  occurred  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  speak  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Sunrise 
and  sunset  are  still  our  familiar  terms.  We  speak  of  these 
changes  of  times  and  seasons  just  as  they  were  spoken  of  in 
the  days  of  Koah,  and  as  men  have  spoken  of  them  in  every 
age.  There  have  been  no  re-adjustments  of  Christianity  to 
the  progress  or  science  of  any  age  or  any  people.  The  reli¬ 
gion  of  Jesus  stands  to-day  the  same,  unchanged  and  inde¬ 
structible  as  in  the  days  of  Paul  and  John  ;  all  its  enunciations 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  revelations  of  science,  rightly 
so  called,  their  truthfulness  needing  no  confirmation  from 
these  revelations,  and  yet  evermore  confirmed  by  them.  At 
times  the  Bible  and  science  have  seemed  to  stand  in  conflict, 
but  a  little  closer  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the  one,  and  a 
little  closer  attention  to  the  utterances  of  the  other,  have  soon 
evinced  that  the  harmony  was  unbroken,  and  that  the  word 
and  the  work  had  the  same  divine  origin,  that  Mature  and 
Revelation  have,  as  their  builder  and  author,  the  same  God. 

These  cavils  at  Christianity,  and  demands  for  its  re-adjust¬ 
ment,  are  not  without  some  meaning.  They  indicate  that 
somewhere  a  re-adjustment  is  needed.  But  the  object  and  the 
agent  in  this  re-adjnstment  are  reversed.  The  world  of  human¬ 
ity  requires  to  be  re-adjusted,  and  Christianity  is  the  heaven- 
appointed  agent  for  effecting  this  purpose.  As  it  is  hard  to 
make  the  little  child  believe  that  he  is  moving,  and  not  the 
trees  or  houses  flying  past  the  window  of  the  carriage,  so 
here  men  are  like  little  children,  and  see  not  things  as  they 
really  are,  but  transpose  the  fixed  and  unchangeable  with 
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what  is  mutable  and  in  a  state  of  disorganization.  The  equi¬ 
librium  of  nature  has  been  disturbed,  the  primal  curse  rests 
upon  this  world  of  ours,  and  “the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth”  to  be  delivered.  The  creature  man  is  not  as 
he  came  from  his  Maker’s  hands.  He  has  lost  love  to  God — * 
the  attractive  force  which  kept  him  in  the  path  of  light  and 
duty.  The  understanding  has  become  dark,  the  will  perverse, 
the  imagination  evil,  the  affections  alienated  and  earthly,  and 
the  very  conscience  defiled.  For  the  world  of  humanity, 
then,  a  re-adjustment  is  demanded,  that  it  may  revolve  again 
in  its  true  orbit,  regain  its  pristine  light,  beauty,  harmony 
and  perfection,  and  enjoy  all  the  blessedness  flowing  from 
occupying  its  right  place  among  the  Creator’s  worlds. 

To  accomplish  this  work,  and  bring  the  world  and  the  na¬ 
tions  back  to  order  and  harmony,  many  attempts  have  been 
made,  and  many  a  plan  and  prescription  been  employed. 
The  histories  of  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Macedonian,  Roman, 
and  French  empires,  show  the  impotence  of  despotic  power 
to  re-adjust  the  world  and  harmonize  its  discordant  elements. 
Alexander  and  Caesar  and  Hapoleon  may  be  taken  as  fair 
representatives  of  the  many  who,  in  various  ages  of  the 
world’s  history,  have  tried  the  despotic  experiment.  All  that 
diplomatic  skill  and  military  power  could  accomplish  they  ac¬ 
complished.  Where  they  could  not  conciliate  by  policy  they 
crushed  by  force,  and  the  homage  they  could  not  win  by  vir¬ 
tue  they  extorted  by  violence.  Their  plan  was  that  of  the 
old  Babel  builders,  to  set  up  a  great  central  power,  whose  in¬ 
fluence  would  extend  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  in  yielding 
obedience  to  which  order  would  be  restored,  wars  would  ceasey 
prosperity  would  ensue,  and  happiness  be  enjoyed.  And 
what  did  they  effect  ?  They  extended  their  boundaries,  set 
up  new  landmarks,  baptized  new  territories  with  the  blood 
of  their  subjects,  and  wrote  their  names  in  crimson  letters  on 
remotest  tribes ;  they  but  changed  the  outward,  and  that  not 
always  for  the  better.  Time,  which  proves  all  things,  has 
written  “failure”  on  all  their  wTorks,  and  they  have  passed 
away,  leaving  the  world  more  unsettled  and  disordered  than 
they  found  it.  Although  the  world  has  rocked  and  reeled 
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and  skaken  beneath  the  tread  of  imperial  despotism,  and  the 
reverberating  shouts  of  warlike  deeds,  yet  when  or  where  do 
we  see  an  influence  sent  forth,  holy,  mighty  to  regenerate, 
while  it  revolutionized,  to  civilize,  while  it  subjugated,  or  to 
break  open  new  fountains  of  human  happiness,  while  it 
started  new  floods  of  tears,  from  oppressed,  enslaved  and  bro¬ 
ken  hearts?  Despotic  power  has  failed  to  re-adjust  disorder¬ 
ed  humanity. 

Weary  with  oppression,  and  groaning  to  be  delivered,  by 
violent  spasmodic  efforts,  the  people,  the  crushed  and  trod¬ 
den  masses,  have  sometimes  burst  forth  and  arisen  in  over¬ 
whelming  might  to  re- adjust  the  social  system  by  the  power 
and  rule  of  an  unrestrained  mob.  This  experiment  has  also 
been  tried,  and  it  has  proved  a  failure.  In  France  we  have 
an  illustration  of  all  that  may  be  gained  by  the  revolutions 
of  a  lawless  people.  The  wild  storm  that  burst  forth  in  that 
land,  swept  over  it  with  terrific  fury,  blighting  and  blasting 
the  happiness  of  millions ;  carrying  with  it,  to  be  sure,  much 
that  was  poisonous  and  ruinous  under  the  old  government. 
Ignorant  of  true  Christianity,  and  strangers  to  its  power, 
unacquainted  with  its  gentle  laws,  its  living  hopes  and 
glorious  consolations,  these  maddened  millions  in  France 
traced  all  their  misery  to  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  the 
rich,  and,  imagined  that  if  all  social  inequalities  were  re¬ 
moved,  there  would  be  universal  happiness.  So,  in  the 
phrenzy  of  mingled  hopes  and  miseries,  of  envy,  malice,  suf¬ 
fering,  passion,  and  all  unrighteous  emotions,  they  arose  to 
re-adjust  society,  and  in  their  onslaught  upon  those  dif¬ 
ferentiae  in  the  state,  which  they  regarded  as  their  greatest 
bane,  the  blood  of  royalty  and  of  nobles  dyed  the  scaffold, 
the  dungeons  were  filled  with  victims,  the  streets  ran  with 
the  crimson  tide,  wrong  and  outrage  reigned  everywhere,  re¬ 
ligion  was  denounced  as  an  old  imposition,  and  the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  its  great  Author  denied.  And  when  the  demon 
spirit  of  this  revolution  raged  and  ruled  for  a  little  season, 
what  did  it  effect  towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
world,  or  adjusting  aright  the  wrongs  of  humanity  ?  The 
result  is  well  known.  It  left  behind  still  greater  anarchyq 
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confusion,  and  wretchedness,  than  it  found.  Thus  also  the 
wild  rule  of  the  mob  has  failed,  and  the  darkest  omeu  for 
that  land  to-day,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  still  ignores  that 
which  is  the  divine  appointment  for  re-adjusting  all  things. 

In  the  direction  of  the  needed  adjustment,  other  attempts 
have  been  made  of  a  very  different  character  from  those 
already  mentioned.  By  philosophy,  poetry,  and  the  fine  arts, 
many  have  tried  to  roll  the  world  back  into  the  bliss  and 
beauty  of  Eden.  To  take  one  instance :  Athens,  that  home 
of  the  muses,  that  birth-place  and  seat  of  all  that  was  refined 
and  elegant,  where  philosophy  lived,  painters  painted  for  im¬ 
mortality,  and  sculptors  chiseled  in  marble  the  ideal  of  perfect 
beauty — Athens,  with  all  this  glory,  was  inglorious.  In  the 
days  of  its  palmiest  splendor,  Athens  was  a  city  wholly  given 
to  idolatry  ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the  public  manners  of 
its  citizens,  the  state  of  morals,  and  lift  the  veil  that  has  been 
cast  over  many  of  the  customs,  religious  rites  and  institu¬ 
tions,  how  far  removed  does  humanity,  as  there  beheld,  ap¬ 
pear  from  human  nature  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  when  every  thought  was  purity,  every  word  was 
truth,  and  every  action  holiness  to  the  Lord  !  All  these  aes¬ 
thetic  agencies  have  been  tried,  and  they  have  all  signally 
failed.  Occasionally,  indeed,  they  may  have  struck  out  some 
sparks  to  relieve  the  gloom,  and  presented  some  visions  of  the 
right,  the  beautiful,  and  what  ought  to  be,  yet  they  have 
evinced  no  ability  to  enable  humanity  to  regain  its  lost  posi- 
tiou,  or  themselves  to  effect  that  desirable  consummation. 

The  wisdom  of  man  may  re-adjust  the  existing  elements  of 
society,  but  more  than  a  new  arrangement  is  required ;  a  new 
creation  is  needed.  Nothing  less  than  a  regeneration  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  will  bring  it  into  its  right  relations,  condition 
and  place.  All  the  attempts  of  men  to  adjust  aright  our 
world,  change  but  some  outward  condition,  while  they  leave 
the  character  untouched.  They  work  from  the  outside,  but 
never  reach  the  centre,  which  remains  unmoved  and  un¬ 
changed,  yet  from  which  are  the  issues  of  life.  What  all 
human  appliances  and  devices  have  tried  and  failed  to  effect, 
Vol.  II.  Ho.  2.  27 
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Christianity  has  been  given  by  Heaven  to  accomplish.  It  is 
the  real  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  humanity,  the  divine  re¬ 
adjuster  to  right  the  world,  and  make  all  things  new.  We 
have  only  to  take  a  look  at  the  nations  of  the  world  to  see 
the  evidence  and  proof  of  what  it  can  do.  To  whatever  land 
Christianity  has  come,  by  the  silent  process  of  sanctifying 
truth  and  manifested  love,  the  people  there  have  advanced  a 
step  toward  the  great  and  desired  result.  Already,  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Jesus  has  done  more  to  re-adjust  the  world  than  all 
the  remedies  ever  invented  and  tried  by  man.  Ho  nation  has 
become  great  hut  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  leavened  by  re¬ 
ligion.  They  only  have  come  near  the  true  ideal  of  man, 
who  have  embraced  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it.  Though, 
as  yet  the  religion  of  Jesus  has  effected  comparatively  so 
little,  though  as  yet  there  is  so  much  out  of  place,  in  disorder 
and  confusion,  yet  its  mission  is  divine,  its  achievements  shine 
glorious  in  the  visions  of  prophecy,  its  power  and  strength 
are  the  presence  and  arm  of  Omnipotence,  and  its  work  is  the 
restoration  of  man  to  holiness  and  happiness,  the  earth  to 
heaven,  and  all  things  to  God,  that  in  all,  and  through  all, 
and  by  all,  He  may  be  glorified. 

While  it  is  true  that  Christianity  is  designed  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  divine  power  upon  the  world  of  humanity,  yet  it 
acts  firstand  chiefly  upon  the  individuals  that  make  up 
the  aggregate.  Hence,  the  re-adjustment  of  the  whole,  is 
the  re-adjustment  of  the  parts  that  make  up  that  whole. 
To  re-adjust  the  world,  therefore,  each  man  must  see  that 
he  himself  possess  a  right  heart — be  purified  and  reform¬ 
ed.  It  is  then,  and  only  then,  that  he  will  exercise  a  sal¬ 
utary  influence  on  the  world  around  him.  From  the  pure 
fountain  within,  streams  will  flow  forth  to  enrich  the  moral 
wastes.  If  men  would  cease  wrangling  and  contending  about 
the  externals  of  Christianity,  most  of  which  consist  only  of 
the  barnacles  and  seaweed  that  have  grown  upon  the  goodly 
ship,  and  attend  more  to  the  internal  work,  about  whose 
nature  and  necessity  so  many  are  agreed,  there  would  soon  be 
much  effected  toward  the  right  adjustment  of  the  world. 
This  must  necessarily  be  the  case  ;  for  he  that  is  good  must 
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do  good  ;  he  that  is  pure  must  make  pure.  It  is  the  law  of 
our  being,  that  no  man  can  live  unto  himself.  He  is  not  a 
detached  unit  in  creation.  There  is  an  unseen,  but  real  me¬ 
dium  in  which  humanity  lives,  and  no  man  can  live  or 
breathe,  without  producing  vibrations,  which  will  pulsate 
through  boundless  space  and  endless  time.  The  man  who 
attends  to  the  work  of  personal  reformation,  must,  under 
God,  prove  a  blessing.  Such  as  he  need  have  no  fear  for  the 
safety  of  Christianity  or  its  ultimate  triumph.  That  heaven- 
kindled  spark  has  been  exposed  to  the  billows  of  many  an 
angry  sea,  when  wave  after  wave  rolled  over  it,  and  its  light 
could  hardly  be  seen  through  the  spray,  hut  it  has  lived  un¬ 
quenched  through  all.  Men  and  devils  have  risen  up  to  crush 
it,  but  like  the  diamond  beneath  the  hard  steel,  its  light  and 
glory  only  sparkled  the  more,  and  blazed  forth  with  a  brighter 
radiance.  Christianity  has  already  gained  too  glorious  tri¬ 
umphs,  and  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  apparent  weakness,  con¬ 
quered  too  powerful  foes,  now  to  fail  of  success  in  any  field 
of  conflict.  What  though  men  will  still  climb  to  heaven, 
and  bring  down  against  her  arguments  from  the  stars  !  What 
though  they  go  down  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  bring 
them  from  the  depths  !  What  though  they  make  science 
baptize  them  with  her  name,  or  cast  around  them  the  halo  of 
her  great  achievements ;  yet,  like  their  predecessors,  from 
whatever  armory  they  brought  their  weapons,  when  marshal¬ 
ed  against  her  on  the  field  of  battle,  they  shall  but  melt  and 
disappear  before  the  effulgence  of  her  majesty.  Like  the 
electric  fluid  that,  diffused  everywhere,  noiselessly  and  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  is  eveiy  moment  exercising  a  mighty  and  salutary 
influence,  enriching  the  soil,  giving  life  and  beauty  to  the 
face  of  nature,  but  which,  when  obstructed  in  its  course,  only 
seems  to  increase  in  power,  to  rush  on  with  greater  force,  and 
break  forth  with  intenser  brightness  and  splendor,  and  which, 
aroused  from  its  quiet  mission,  becomes  the  artillery  of  hea¬ 
ven,  making  the  earth  to  quake,  and  men’s  heart  to  faint, 
thus  Christianity  is  present  among  men,  silently  and  unosten¬ 
tatiously  accomplishing  her  glorious  work  of  enriching  and 
beautifying  with  spiritual  life  and  loveliness  the  moral  world, 
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and  bringing  back  the  wayward  and  discordant  to  its  proper 
place  among  the  harmonies  of  the  universe  ;  before  opposition, 
seeming  but  to  renew  her  youth,  concentrate  her  scattered 
rays,  and  pursue  her  august  career  of  beneficence  and  glory, 
with  still  greater  speed  and  yet  intenser  splendor.  As  the 
thunderbolt,  hurled  from  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  splits  the 
giant  oaks,  and  lays  the  proudest  monuments  of  human  skill 
and  prowess  in  the  dust,  so  will  Christianity,  the  very  power 
of  God,  and  arm  of  the  Most  High,  break  in  pieces,  like  a  pot¬ 
ter’s  vessel,  the  grandest  temples  and  mightiest  idols  of  super¬ 
stition,  though  fortified  with  all  the  strength  of  human  de¬ 
pravity.  This  she  will  do,  not  with  the  carnal  weapons  of  this 
world’s  warfare  in  her  hand,  but  casting  her  heavenly  smile 
in  the  angry  face  of  the  foe,  and  thus  melting  his  heart,  and 
paralyzing  his  arm,  by  the  winning  beauty  of  her  counte¬ 
nance — and  onward  she  shall  go,  the  heaven-born  and  heaven¬ 
sent  benefactress  of  mankind,  step  by  step,  still  stronger, 
brighter  and  more  victorious,  until,  having  accomplished  her 
work  of  re-adjustment,  and,  having  regained  the  world  for 
Christ,  she  returns  to  that  heaven  whence  she  came,  and  to 
which  she  is  pointing,  and,  passing  through  the  everlasting 
gates,  she  lays  her  commission  on  the  throne  of  the  great 
King.  The  Christian  may  not  fear  the  menaces  of  infidel 
scholarship,  the  results  of  scientific  research,  or  the  puny  as¬ 
saults  of  hellish  malice.  The  commotions  that  now  shake 
the  old  landmarks,  the  upheavings  of  science,  are  but  preludes 
to  shakings  of  another  character — that  leveling  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  exalting  of  the  valleys,  which  Christianity  will 
surely  eifect.  The  revolutions,  many  and  various,  that  break 
like  thunder  from  every  quarter  of  the  heavens,  are  but  the 
tuning  by  the  hand  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  of  the  grand  old 
organ  of  creation,  preliminary  to  that  roll  of  holy  harmony : 
-“The  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He  shall  dwell  with 
them,  and  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  His  people.” 
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THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN,  AND  SELECTION  IN  RELATION  TO 
SEX.  BY  CHARLES  DARWIN.  2  VOLS.  12MO.  APPLETON 
&  CO.,  NEW  YORK.  1871. 

By  Rev.  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  De  Soto,  Ill.,  Ass’t  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey. 

Mr.  Darwin  in  his  “Origin  of  Species”  exhibits  such  a  spirit 
of  fairness  and  apparent  desire  to  arrive  at  truth,  that  his  op¬ 
ponent  who  reads  his  work  is  at  once  disarmed  of  that  preju¬ 
dice  with  which  he  commenced  its  perusal,  and  no  matter 
how  greatly  he  differs  from  the  author,  is  willing  to  weigh 
candidly  his  argument.  But  the  favor  with  which  the  the¬ 
ory  he  therein  advances  has  been  received,  or  his  subsequent 
investigations,  appears  to  have  dispelled  many  of  the  strong 
doubts  he  then  expressed,  and  in  the  work  named  at  the  head 
of  this  article  he  speaks  with  much  more  confidence,  although 
treating  of  a  question  of  more  importance  than  that  to  which 
his  former  treatise  was  limited.  There  is  one  remark  in  his 
preface  which  tends  greatly  to  lessen  our  confidence  in  the 
apparent  freedom  from  prejudice  exhibited  in  his  former 
work,  and  to  raise  in  our  minds  a  suspicion,  that,  even  in 
that,  he  was  but  laying  the  groundwork  fqr  his  deductions  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  man.  He  says,  “In  consequence  of  the 
views  now  adopted  by  most  naturalists ,  and  which  will  ultimately , 
as  in  every  other  case  be  followed  by  other  men ,  I  have  been  led 
to  put  together  my  notes,  so  as  to  see  how  far  the  general 
conclusions  arrived  at  in  my  former  works  were  applicable  to 
man.  This  seemed  all  the  more  desirable  as  I  had  never  de¬ 
liberately  applied  these  views  to  a  species  taken  singly."*  The 
italics  are  our  own,  and  we  simply  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  those  in  the  first  part  of  the  quotation,  and  ask  him 
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to  compare  them  with  the  frequent  expressions  of  doubt  in 
his  former  work.*  Why  has  Mr.  Darwin  selected  man  as  the 
particular  species  to  which  his  hypothesis  should  be  applied 
in  order  to  test  it?  If  his  only  desire  is  to  see  how  far  it 
will  hold  good  when  applied  to  a  species  taken  singly,  are  the 
means  of  applying  the  test  so  much  greater  in  regard  to  the 
human  species  than  to  any  other,  as  to  induce  him  to  make 
this  selection  ?  It  has  been  but  a  short  time  since  the  battle 
was  raging  over  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  race.  Mr. 
Darwin  and  his  disciples  admit  that  man  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  column ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  steps  of  transmuta¬ 
tion  or  progression  can  be  traced  on  but  one  side ;  they  can  if 
true  be  followed  up  to  him  alone,  but  can  be  extended  no 
further ;  whereas  if  some  lower  species  had  been  selected,  they 
might  have  been  traced  not  only  to,  but  beyond  it.  What 
then  are  we  to  infer  from  this  remark  with  which  the  author 
prefaces  his  work  ?  W e  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  in¬ 
ference,  but  must  admit  while  we  have  great  confidence  in 
Mr.  Darwin’s  candor,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  he  is  not 
wholly  free  from  the  u odium  antitheologicum .”  We  do  not 
claim  that  this  should  lessen  the  force  of  his  arguments,  or 
that  it  should  cause  us  to  refuse  him  a  proper  and  respectful 
hearing,  but  it  gives  us  the  directing  motive  of  his  sugges¬ 
tions  and  suppositions,  and  lessens  the  force  of  their  uniform¬ 
ity  of  direction. 

But  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  in  regard  to  the  object  of  this 
work,  for  if  the  title  itself  did  not  fully  imply  this,  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  own  words  would  make  this  known.  uThe  sole  object 
of  this  work  is  to  consider,  firstly,  whether  man  like  every 
other  species,  is  descended  from  some  pre-existing  form  ;  secondly, 
the  manner  of  his  development ;  and  thirdly,  the  value  of  the 
differences  between  the  so-called  races  of  man.”f  Omitting 
the  third  proposition  from  present  consideration,  let  us  see 
what  the  premises  are  upon  which  this  work  is  based.  It  is 
evident  that  unless  the  first  proposition  is  established,  the  se- 

*Origin  of  Species.  Ed.  1864.  Appleton  &  Co.,  pp.  10,  154,  chap.  4,  &c. 

fDesc.  Man.  I.  3. 
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cond  must  fall  to  the  ground.  But  the  first  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  every  other  species  is  descended  from 
some  pre-existing  form.  The  only  arguments  Mr.  Darwin  has 
advanced  to  prove  that  species  are  descended  from  some  pre¬ 
existing  forms,  are  those  in  favor  of,  or  depending  on  natural 
selection.  Therefore  every  objection  to  which  his  hypothesis  of 
natural  selection  is  obnoxious,  bears  with  equal  force  against 
his  Descent  of  Man.  It  is  true  that  a  refutation  of  the  the¬ 
ory  of  natural  selection  does  not  necessarily  disprove  the 
doctrine  of  evolution;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  evolution 
of  species  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  origin  of  man, 
although  if  we  leave  entirely  out  the  theistic  element  and 
confine  ourselves  to  secondary  causes  alone,  it  renders  the  sim¬ 
ilarity  of  origin  very  probable. 

As  Mr.  Darwin  has  nowhere,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  given 
us  a  short  and  succinct  statement  of  his  theory  of  natural 
selection,  we  adopt  the  statements  given  by  others,  which 
have  not  been  controverted. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer*  has  reduced  it  to  the  smallest  com¬ 
pass  in  the  following  expression  :  “Survival  of  the  fittest.” 

Mr.  Wallacef  defines  it  as  “meaning  simply  that  on  the 
whole  those  die  who  are  least  fitted  to  maintain  their  exist¬ 
ence.” 

The  definition  by  Mr.  MivartJ  gives  more  completely  its 
scope  as  follows : 

“Every  kind  of  animal  and  plant  tends  to  increase  in  num¬ 
bers  in  a  geometrical  progression. 

“Every  kind  of  animal  and  plant  transmits  a  general  like¬ 
ness,  with  individual  differences,  to  its  offspring. 

“Every  individual  may  present  minute  variations  of  any 
kind  and  in  anv  direction. 

“Past  time  has  been  practically  infinite. 

“Every  individual  has  to  endure  a  very  severe  struggle  for 
existence,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  geometrical  increase  of 
all  kinds  of  animals  and  plants,  while  the  total  animal  and 


*Principles  of  Biology. 
+Gen.  of  Spec.,  17. 
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vegetable  population  (man  and  his  agency  excepted)  remains 
almost  stationary. 

“Thus  every  variation  of  a  kind  tending  to  save  the  life  of 
the  individual  possessing  it,  or  to  enable  it  more  surely  to 
propagate  its  kind,  will  in  the  long-run  be  preserved,  and  will 
transmit  its  favorable  peculiarity  to  some  of  its  offspring, 
which  peculiarity  will  thus  become  intensified  till  it  reaches 
the  maximum  degree  of  utility.  On  the  other  hand  individ¬ 
uals  presenting  unfavorable  peculiarities  will  be  ruthlessly 
destroyed.” 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  he  ascribes  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  these  variations  to  the  law  of  heredity,  and  limits 
them  to  those  which  are  advantageous  in  the  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence,  the  cause  of  this  variation  is  left  wholly  out  of  view, 
and  is  ascribed  to  no  law,*  unless  we  should  call  the  theory 
of  a  tendency  a  law,  to  which  we  will  hereafter  allude. 

Here  then  at  the  very  threshold  we  meet  with  one  serious 
objection  to  this  hypothesis— -that  it  seeks  to  remove  one  dif¬ 
ficulty  by  introducing  another  equally  as  great.  But  we  are 
reminded  that  this  cannot  properly  be  urged  as  an  objection, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  has  a  perfect  right  to  limit  his  investigations 
to  a  given  field  ;f  that  variations  and  species  exist,  and  that 
Mr.  Darwin  may  consistently  limit  his  investigations  to  the 
solution  of  the  question  :  are  these  species  developed  from  the 
variations,  and  if  so  by  what  agency  ?  Where  a  proposition 
is  clearly  made  out  by  strictly  logical  deductions,  mathemat¬ 
ically  demonstrated  or  established  by  experiment,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  difficulty,  no  matter  how  formidable,  is  no 
real  objection  ;  but  where  the  answer  is  a  mere  hypothesis 
unsupported  by  proof,  and  incapable  of  demonstration,  the 
case  is  quite  different,  and  although  it  may  reduce  to  har¬ 
mony  a  series  of  hitherto  unexplained  facts,  the  introduction 
of  another  unknown  factor  equally  difficult  to  eliminate, 
especially  if  the  hypothesis  depends  upon  this  factor,  is  a 

*Dr.  Asa  Gray,  Atlantic  Monthly,  1860,  417 — Duke  of  Argyll,  Reign  of 
Law,  280. 

f  Huxley,  Lectures  to  Working  Men,  134. 
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legitimate  objection  to  it.  The  theory  that  light  and  heat  are 
emanations  from  the  sun  may  explain  many  facts ;  is  the  ob¬ 
jection  that  there  must  he  a  source  of  supply  not  legitimate? 
Is  the  theory  on  a  firm  basis  until  this  is  answered  satisfac¬ 
torily,  so  long  as  proof  is  wanting  ? 

In  order  to  present  our  objection  in  a  clear  light,  and  to 
illustrate  our  meaning,  let  us  select  some  one  of  the  many 
facts  presented  by  Mr.  Darwin,  which  he  claims  that  his  the¬ 
ory  explains — for  example  the  prominences  or  horn-like  pro¬ 
cesses  on  the  head  and  thorax  of  some  male  beetles,  as  the 
chalcosoma  atlas ,  which  is  figured  in  Mr.  Darwin’s  work,*  or 
that  large  splendid  beetle,  found  in  the  United  States,  Dy- 
nastes  Tityusf  These  sexual  distinctions  Mr.  Darwin  claims 
have  arisen  gradually  from  slight  beginnings.  The  slight 
original  variation  having  proved  advantageous  in  some  re¬ 
mote  ancestor,  “sexual  selection”  (one  variety  of  “natural 
selection”)  seized  upon  it,  and  slowly  developed  it  to  the  max¬ 
imum  utility. 

We  ask,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  original  variation,  for 
surely  if  such  important  results  were  to  flow  from  it,  there 
must  have  been  some  law  governing  it  ?  Mr.  Darwin  an¬ 
swers  :  “I  have  hitherto  sometimes  spoken  as  if  the  variations 
had  heen  due  to  chance.  This,  of  course,  is  a  wholly  incor¬ 
rect  expression,  but  it  serves  to  acknowledge  plainly  our 
ignorance  of  the  cause  of  each  particular  variation.”]; 

Perhaps  it  was  due  to  the  conditions  that  surrounded  the 
individual  ?  He  replies :  “How  much  direct  effect  difference 
of  climate,  food,  etc.,  produces  on  any  being  is  extremely 
doubtful.  My  impression  is,  that  the  effect  is  extremely  small 
in  the  case  of  animals,  but  perhaps  rather  more  in  that  of 
plants.”!  Mr.  Darwin,  at  this  point  in  the  pathway  he  has 
invited  us  to  enter  upon,  leaves  us  in  the  fog  to  feel  our  way 
out  as  best  we  can  ;  and  his  friend,  Professor  Huxley,  consoles 


*Desc.  Man.  I.  357. 

fSay’s  Entomology.  Le  Conte,  Ed.  I.  pi.  4.  ( Scarabceus  Tityus.) 
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us  with  the  remark  that  Mr.  Darwin  did  not  propose  to  pilot 
us  any  farther.  Therefore,  rather  than  retreat  ignobly,  let  us 
feel  round  and  see  if  we  can  find  any  way  by  which  we  may 
move  onward. 

It  is  evident  that  vital-force  or  life-force,  he  that  what  it  may, 
(even  if  reduced  to  electricity  or  chemical  action  answers  for 
the  present  argument),  must  be  exerted  in  producing  this  var¬ 
iation  ;  and  though  we  call  it  sexual  selection,  natural  selec- 
tion,  or  development,  this  will  not  alter  the  case.  It  will  not 
do  to  say  that  this  force  was  exerted  by  the  will  of  the  insect 
(supposing  it  had  a  will),  for  how  could  the  ancient  Chalcoso- 
ma  or  Dynastes  have  been  aware  that  these  processes  would 
be  of  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence?  If  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  force  exerted  by  the  insect  at  will,  if  not  “due  to 
chance,”  or  external  influences,  such  as  differences  of  climate, 
food,  &c.,  then  they  must  have  arisen  in  accordance  with  some 
internal  law  belonging  to,  and  a  }jart  of  the  life  of  the  organic 
being. 

Let  us  now  pass  from  the  special  to  the  general,  and  if  we 
exclude  from  consideration  the  idea  of  variations  being  due 
to  chance,  we  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  organic  bodies 
to  vary  from  the  original  type,  and  this  idea  appears  to  be 
the  basis  of  this  theory.  Although  Mr.  Darwin  does  not,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  express  himself  generally  on  this  point,  yet 
he  makes  use  of  expressions  which  indicate  that  this  thought 
lay  at  the  root  of  his  hypothesis,  one  of  which  we  quote : 
“The  tendency  to  mere  general  variability  or  plasticity  of  or¬ 
ganization  can  certainly  be  inherited  even  from  one  plant.”* 
Mr.  Wallace  is  more  explicit  on  this  point,  remarking  that 
“Universal  variability — small  in  amount,  but  in  every  direc¬ 
tion ,  ever  fluctuating  about  a  mean  condition  until  made  to 
advance  in  a  given  direction  by  ‘selection/  natural  or  artifi¬ 
cial — is  the  simple  basis  for  the  indefinite  modification  of  the 
forms  of  life.”f 


*  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,  II.  241. 
fNat.  Selec.  290. 
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Tendency  when  applied  to  material  objects  implies  force  of 
some  kind  ;  and  this  force  is  under  the  control  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  it  is  not.  To  contend  that  it  is — as  in  the  case  of 
the  processes  on  the  head  and  thorax  of  the  beetles  mentioned — 
would  be  simply  absurd  ;  that  the  use  of  the  variation  after 
it  has  appeared  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  under  control,  is 
true,  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  origination.  It  fol- 
lows  then,  as  an  inevitable  conclusion,  that  the  operation  of 
the  force  in  the  particular  direction  that  produces  any  given 
variation  is  under  some  law,  or  is  due  to  chance  alone.  That 
it  is  governed  by  law,  Mr.  Darwin  expressly  admits,  for  he 
says  “that  each  trifling  variation  is  governed  by  law.’5*  If 
it  is  under  or  in  accordance  with  a  law,  it  must  be  limited  in 
its  operation,  and  this  limit  must  depend  upon  external  influ¬ 
ences,  or  must  be  implanted  in  organisms  as  a  part  of  their 
life.  If  it  be  a  law  of  life,  then  the  limit  of  variability  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  group,  whether  this  be  species,  genus, 
order,  or  class,  and  it  brings  us  directly  to  the  hand  of  the 
Creator. 

The  former  position — that  this  limit  must  depend  upon  ex¬ 
ternal  influences — is  therefore  the  only  reasonable  basis  upon 
which  this  theory  can  rest;  and  Mr.  TCallace  appears  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  conclusion,  as  he  remarks  immediately  after  the 
quotation  last  made  from  his  work :  “Partial,  unbalanced, 
and  consequently  unstable  modifications  being  produced  by 
man,  while  those  developed  under  the  unrestrained  action  of 
natural  laws,  are  at  every  step  self-adjusted  to  external  condi¬ 
tions  by  the  dying  out  of  all  unadjusted  forms,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  stable  and  comparatively  permanent.  To  be  consistent 
in  their  views,  our  opponents  must  maintain  that  every  one 
of  the  variations  that  have  rendered  possible  the  changes  pro¬ 
duced  by  man,  have  been  determined  at  the  right  time  and 
place  by  the  will  of  the  Creator.” 

Unless  this  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  a  force  pushing  in 
every  possible  direction  to  produced  variations,  restrained 
only  by  external  influences,  it  is  wholly  inexplicable  to  us. 


*  Animal  and  Plants  under  Dom.  II.  351. 
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“Self-adjusted”  can  mean  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  It  is 
perhaps  proper  that  we  should  state  here,  that  by  “external 
influences”  we  mean  every  force  that  opposes  or  alters  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  vary  indefinitely  in  every  direction. 

That  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  plasticity  in  all  organic 
bodies  cannot  be  denied,  for  not  only  has  Mr.  Darwin  collect¬ 
ed  a  vast  store-house  of  facts  which  establish  it  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  but  we  see  the  proof  of  it  every  day  of  our  lives  ;  every 
time  we  recognize  a  friend  by  his  or  her  features,  we  acknow- 
ledge  this  fact.  While  this  is  true,  it  no  more  proves  that  it 
may  be  indefinitely  extended,  than  that  the  oscillations  of  a 
planet  may  be  indefinitely  increased  without  hurling  it  from 
its  orbit ;  and  although  we  may  not  be  as  successful  in  tracing 
out  the  cause  of  the  variations  in  organic  bodies  as  Leverrier 
was  in  finding  the  cause  of  the  oscillations  of  Uranus,  yet 
the  one  is  as  much  under  law  as  the  other. 

In  order  that  we  may  be  clearly  understood  on  the  point 
now  under  consideration,  let  us  illustrate  it.  A  certain  force — 
which  as  Professor  Cope  has  made  use  of  the  term  in  the  same 
sense,  we  will  call  “life-force” — is  put  in  operation  (how  or 
when  is  not  material  at  this  point)  which,  acting  through  or¬ 
ganic  matter, produces  a  succession  of  individvals  agreeing  in 
most  respects  ;  this  succession  of  individuals  we  call  a  spe¬ 
cies.  How  if  this  force  is  limited  in  its  action  by  a  law 
given  to  it  at  its  inception,  then  when  the  external  influences 
are  the  same  the  individuals  will  be  exactly  alike,  but  as  these 
are  constantly  changing,  corresponding  variations  in  the  or¬ 
ganic  bodies  must  result,  but  limited  in  degree,  as  will  here¬ 
after  be  seen.  As  by  the  supposition,  this  power  or  life-force 
is  limited,  then  under  the  most  favorable  condition,  it  can 
produce  but  the  highest  and  most  perfect  type  within  the 
given  limit  of  organization,  therefore,  it  follows  that  every 
variation  results  in  producing  an  individual  inferior  to  the 
highest  type,  though  it  may  be  better  adapted  to  its  environ¬ 
ments  than  the  perfect  form  would  be. 

The  arrest  of  the  force  in  one  organ,  and  extension  of  it  into 
another,  does  not  alter  the  general  proposition,  because  this 
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variation  must  be  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  individ¬ 
uals,  and  can  never  amount  to  more  than  the  sum  of  the  force, 
minus  that  which  is  necessary  to  render  the  other  parts  suffi¬ 
cient  for  existence.  In  other  words,  the  force  which  produces 
the  processes  on  the  head  and  thorax  of  our  beetles  can  never 
build  up  the  trunk  of  an  elephant — even  though  we  leave  out 
of  view  the  law  of  “correlation  of  variations.'5  J^or  will  any 
length  of  time  enable  it  to  effect  this,  unless  we  suppose  this 
life-force  has  the  power  of  self-increase,  which  is  not  ouly 
contrary  to  the  original  supposition,  but  is  self-contradictory. 
If  we  suppose  this  force  limited  to  what  is  called  specific  iden¬ 
tity,  or  specific  characters,  we  have  the  law  of  permanency  of 
species.  But  we  should  remember  that  the  supposition  that 
a  life-force  limited  by  a  law  implanted  in  it  at  its  inception, 
and  moving  along  a  given  line,  is  not  necessarily  limited  to 
the  production  of  what  are  at  present  defined  as  specific  char¬ 
acters  ;  in  other  words,  to  the  production  of  a  given  species 
according  to  present  definition  ;  nor  does  it  necessarily  stand 
opposed  to  the  idea  that  the  arrest  of  development  at  any 
given  point  may  be  compatible  with  continued  reproduction. 
We  will  recur  to  this  thought  hereafter. 

The  other  theory — the  one  on  which  the  hypothesis  of  nat¬ 
ural  selection  is  based — supposes  a  force  implanted  in  organic 
bodies  operating  or  tending  to  produce  variations  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  and  that  it  exists  in  every  part  of  complex  systems. 
That  there  must  be  some  limit  to  the  action  of  this  force  is 
evident,  and  this  Mr.  Darwin  admits  by  requiring  time  for 
its  action,  and  usefulness  as  fixing  the  maximum  of  develop¬ 
ment.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  only  limits  which  can  be 
imagined  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  tendency  to  vary  in¬ 
definitely  in  every  direction,  must  be  external — and  by  this 
term  as  here  used,  we  mean  every  opposing  force— for  if  the 
limitation  is  a  law  of  the  life-force,  then  the  variations  could 
not  be  indefinitely  extended  by  natural  selection,  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  could  never  rise  above  a  certain  grade ;  and  while 
in  breadth  the  variations  might  be  endless,  in  development 
along  the  ascending  scale  the  limit  would  be  fixed. 
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For  example,  taking  the  classification  of  Vogt*  as  our 
guide,  the  Polyps  from  their  lowest  form  may  expand  into  the 
orders  Hexactinia ,  Pentadinia  and  Octactinia ,  and  in  reaching 
the  highest  organizations  found  in  these  may  find  the  limit 
of  the  ascending  power  of  variation ;  or  the  ascent  may  ex¬ 
tend  through  the  intermediate  classes  to  the  most  highly  or¬ 
ganized  Echinoderm,  thus  traversing  the  Radiate  sub-kingdom 
before  the  limit  is  reached.  Or,  following  the  classification 
given  by  Professor  Agassiz, f  the  Annelids  from  the  lowest 
form  in  this  class,  may  rise  to  the  highest  as  the  limit  of 
ascending  variation,  or  may  extend  through  the  Crustacea  to 
the  highest  insect  form  before  the  power  of  ascending  varia¬ 
tion  is  exhausted.  And  this  idea  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  resting  point  in  Mr.  Darwin’s  progress  of  opinion  in  the 
construction  of  his  hypothesis.^ 

But  if  we  understand  the  theory,  and  if  its  leading  advo¬ 
cates  explain  it  aright,  it  leaps  these  bounds  and  extends  the 
line  of  development  from  primordial  protoplasm  to  the  proud 
Caucasian  ;  from  the  simple  cell,  to  that  mind  which  reaches 
out  into  the  illimitable  regions  of  space  and  encircles  worlds 
in  its  grasp.  Therefore,  if  the  tendency  or  force  of  variation 
operates  in  all  directions,  and  has  inherent  in  it  no  law  of 
limitation,  it  follows  that  the  onlv  limitations  are  those  im- 
posed  by  external  influence  (or  opposing  forces),  and  natural 
selection  only  assists  in  overcoming  these  external  influences 
in  some  one  or  more  o-iven  directions. 

O 

This  conclusion  we  believe  to  be  inevitable,  and  we  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  advocates  of  this  theory  will  desire  to 
controvert  it.  If  it  be  stricken  from  the  hypothesis,  its  nerve 
is  gone,  and  it  is  without  sufficient  consistency  to  hold  its 
parts  together. 

If,  as  appears  to  be  the  final  conclusion  of  Mr.  Darwin,  and 
on  which  his  Descent  of  Man  is  based,  all  the  varied  forms  of 
“organic  being  which  ever  lived  on  this  earth  have  descended 
from  some  one  primordial  form  into  which  life  was  first 


*Zoologische  Briefe  I. — Agassiz  Essay  on  Classification,  365. 
f Methods  of  Study  in  Nat.  Hist.  ^Origin  of  Species,  420. 
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breathed  by  the  Creator,”*  bow  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  among  animals,  living  and  extinct,  but  four  or  fivef 
plans  of  structure  are  to  be  found,  and  that  species  belonging 
to  each  of  these  existed  in  all  the  geological  epochs  of  the 
past,]:  and  are  now  distributed  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
earth  ?  But  this  is  not  the  only  difficulty  which  arises  here, 
for  while  there  are  but  these  four  or  five  plans  of  structure 
to  which  this  power,  tendency  or  force  of  variation  is  limited, 
yet  in  regard  to  specific  characters  there  is  apparently  no. 
limit.  The  great  geological  record,  nature’s  history  of  the 
past  written  with  her  own  fingers,  has  imprinted  upon  its 
pages  thousands  of  species,  and  as  we  turn  leaf  after  leaf,  we 
see  new  forms  making  their  appearance  and  old  ones  becom¬ 
ing  extinct  until  we  reach  the  era  of  man’s  appearance  upon 
earth.  Yet  in  all  this  immense  sweep  of  time,  before  which 
the  age  of  Egypt’s  oldest  monuments  dwindle  into  insignifi¬ 
cance,  amid  all  the  variations  and  convulsions  which  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  has  undergone,  the  vast  changes  in  climate, 
and  probably  in  the  character  of  the  atmosphere,  no  species 
has  made  its  appearance  but  which  can  be  legitimately  refer¬ 
red  to  one  of  these  plans  of  structure.  How  then  are  we  to 
account  for  this  uniformity  of  plan  in  the  general  structure, 


*Orig.  Sp.  Suppl.  431. 

f  Although  the  classificat  on  of  animals  by  different  naturalists  differ  con¬ 
siderably,  yet  at  the  present  day,  since  embryology  has  been  used  as  a 
guide,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  but  four  or  five  branches  or  sub-king¬ 
doms,  each  having  a  distinct  plan  of  structure.  Cuvier,  Milne-Edwards, 
Yon  Baer  and  Agassiz  are  among  those  who  have  adopted  but  four  divi¬ 
sions,  Radiata,  Mollusca,  Articulata  and  Yertebrata,  and  although  others 
as  Burmeister,  Kolliker,  Yogt,  &c.,  have  proposed  somewhat  different  ar¬ 
rangements,  yet  this  may  be  considered  the  system  under  which  natural¬ 
ists  are  at  present  working.  But  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to 
know  that  Mr.  Darwin  recognizes  but  four  or  five  plans  of  structure,  and 
the  homology  of  the  parts  in  these  divisions  (Orig.  Sp.  420  and  Suppl.  432). 
See  on  this  point,  North  Brit.  Rev.  1860,  461. 

Jit  is  true  that  the  Yertebrate  form  appeared  later  than  the  others,  but 
the  Silurian  era  (the  first  age  in  which  animals  appeared,  save  one  which 
will  be  noticed  hereafter)  had  not  closed  before  fishes  made  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Agassiz,  Essay  on  Classification,  32,  and  Brown.  Distrib.  des  corps 
Organ.  Foss.  1861.  Tab.  2,  p.  110. 
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on  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  based  upon  a  tendency  to 
vary  indefinitely  in  all  directions,  when  this  power  has  been 
so  great  and  so  varied  in  its  operations  as  to  give  eyes  in  one 
case,  and  withhold  them  in  another;  give  limbs  to  one,  and 
refuse  them  to  another ;  place  the  skeleton  inside  in  one,  out¬ 
side  in  another,  and  leave  a  third  a  jelly  mass  without  any ; 
give  to  one  lungs,  heart,  head  and  viscera,  and  provide  an¬ 
other  with  neither. 

Did  the  primordial  form  combine  within  itself  (as  has  been 
asserted  with  reference  to  closely  allied  groups  in  much  higher 
organizations)  the  fundamental  characters  of  each  of  these 
leading  forms  ?  If  so  it  must  have  been  much  higher  in  the 
scale  of  being  than  the  protoplasm  of  Huxley,  or  even  the 
primary  cell  of  the  “German  histologists  and  the  law  of 
variation  must  have  been  strangely  different  near  the  dawn 
of  life  from  what  it  was  in  subsequent  ages,  to  have  separated 
into  a  quadripartite  division  losing  entirely  its  fundamental 
character.  But  we  do  not  imagine  any  advocate  of  natural 
selection  will  resort  to  such  a  theory  as  this  to  escape  the 
diflic  ult  v. 

«y 

If  the  primordial  form  did  not  combine  within  itself  these 
leading  types  of  structure,  then  we  can  imagine  but  two 
methods  by  which  they  could  possibly  have  arisen  on  the 
theory  of  natural  selection  (even  putting  aside  the  trouble¬ 
some  factor,  “cause  of  variation’’).  One,  that  the  first  varia¬ 
tion  resulted  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  Radiate  type,  and 
that  from  this  the  Mollusk,  Articulate  and  Vertebrate  struc¬ 
tures  were  developed ;  the  other,  that  all  or  most  of  these 
types  arose  directly  out  of  the  primordial  form. 

The  first  hypothesis  we  are  aware  does  not,  on  the  theory 
of  natural  selection,  require  that  the  Radiate  or  lowest  type 
of  structure  should  be  fully  developed  before  the  process  of 
variation  from  it  might  commence.  The  idea  we  desire  to 
convey  here  is  that  these  types  must  have  arisen  through  one 
form  of  variation  or  more.  To  the  first  of  these  hypotheses 
there  are  two  very  serious  objections.  First,  it  is  remarkably 


*Stirling:  As  Kegards  Protoplasm,  19.  University  Series,  No.  2. 
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strange  that  with  this  protoplasm  or  prototype  scattered  all 
over  the  world  (for  we  will  not  do  such  violence  to  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win's  high  attainments  as  a  naturalist,  as  to  even  suppose  he 
believes  that  but  a  single  individual  was  at  first  created)  that 
natural  selection  should  seize  upon  the  same  variation  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth  and  develop  it  into  the  same  type.  Second, 
it  appears  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  representatives  of 
all  the  structural  types,  and  even  of  many  of  the  class  char¬ 
acters,  made  their  appearance  in  the  first  geological  epoch. 
An  inspection  of  the  diagram  given  by  Professor  Agassiz  in 
his  “Method  of  Study  in  Natural  History,”*  and  of  the  an¬ 
nexed  table,  which  we  have  abridged  from  Bronn’s  prize  essay 
on  the  distribution  of  Fossils, f  shows  us  not  only  that  this 
is  true,  but  that  as  early  as  the  Silurian  age  all  the  classes  of 
Radiates,  Mollusks,  and  Articulates — with  one  exception — 
made  their  appearance.  Professor  Agassiz  remarks,  “that  in 
the  Silurian  period,  taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense — 
the  first  in  which  organic  life  is  found  at  all — there  were  the 
three  classes  of  Radiates,  the  three  classes  of  Mollusks,  two 
classes  of  Articulates,  and  one  class  of  Vertebrates.  In  other 
words,  at  the  dawn  of  life  on  earth,  the  plan  of  the  animal 
creation,  with  its  four  fundamental  ideas,  was  laid  out — Ra¬ 
diates,  Mollusks,  Articulates,  and  Vertebrates  were  present  at 
that  first  representation  of  life  upon  our  globe.”;]:  As  we  do 
not  claim  any  other  knowledge  of  this  geological  question 
than  what  we  derive  from  the  works  of  others,  it  is  proper  to 
state  that  Professor  Cope§  and  Winch  ell  ||  assert  that  no  ver¬ 
tebrate  forms  have  been  found  below  the  Devonian  age.  We 
suppose  there  is  no  real  difference  between  geologists  on  this 
point,  except  in  the  latitude  given  to  the  names  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  eras. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  large  number  of  species  be- 


*Page  95. 

fDistrib.  Organ.  Foss.,  1861,  Tab.  2,  to  page  110. 

+Meth.  Stud.  Nat.  Hist.  94.  £Hypoth.  of  Evol.  14. 

||Sketches  of  Creation,  126. 
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longing  to  the  different  types  of  structure,  which  made  their 
appearance  in  the  earliest  geological  ages,  we  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  abridged  table,  from  Bronn,  before  alluded  to.  It  is 
restricted  to  the  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  epochs,  and  the  two 
higher  classes  of  Vertebrates,  (Spondylozoa  of  Bronn),  are 
omitted.  The  reader  will  observe  that  this  author  adopts  the 
idea  of  five  branches  or  sub-kingdoms. 


II 

Phytozoa. 

Actinozoa. 

(Radiates.) 

Malacozoa. 

(Mollusks.) 

Entomozoa. 
(Articulates. ) 

Spondylozoa. 

(Vertebrates.) 

Totals. 

Annelids. 

Crustacea. 

Insecta. 

Fishes. 

Reptiles. 

6 

Cretaceous . 

585 

641 

3593 

103 

82 

0 

218 

19 

5241 

o 

Weal  den . 

50 

41 

18 

N 

O 

in 

Jurassic, . 

119 

542 

2362 

72 

173 

79 

373 

108 

3728 

w 

s 

Triassic, . 

49 

86 

813 

11 

15 

0 

119 

47 

1140 

6 

Permian, . 

0 

10 

125 

3 

1 

0 

45 

14 

198 

c 

N 

Carboniferous,.. 

13 

240 

1353 

20 

67 

9 

189 

6 

1897 

Devonian, . 

9 

216 

1131 

8 

71 

193 

1628 

< 

Silurian . 

19 

220 

1340 

11 

365 

10 

1965 

Here  we  observe  that  in  the  first  era,  at  the  very  dawn  of 
life,  thousands  of  species  belonging  to  hundreds  of  genera, 
numerous  orders  and  classes,  made  their  appearance.  We  say 
thousands,  for  if  the  remains  of  nearly  two  thousand  species 
have  been  discovered,  we  may  safely  assume  that  there  exist¬ 
ed  a  much  larger  number. 

How  then,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  slow  development 
by  natural  selection  from  one  primordial  form,  are  we  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  early  appearance  of  all  the  leading  types,  and  of 
all  the  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  except  four  or  five,  repre¬ 
sented  by  such  a  large  number  of  species  ? 

It  is  true  that  a  geological  era  may  embrace  a  vast  series  of 
years  as  compared  with  our  present  estimate  of  time,  and  if 
we  judge  by  the  time,  which  Mr.  Darwin  assumes  “was  re¬ 
quired  tor  the  denudation  of  the  great  dome  rocks,  which 
must  once  have  covered  up  the  district  in  England  now  called 
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the  Weald — three  hundred  millions”* — it  would  be  easy  to 
attribute  sufficient  time  to  any  era  for  any  variation.  But 
Mr.  Darwin  and  the  geologists  give  us  some  data,  though 
fragmentary,  by  which  we  may  test  this  question  even  by  the 
geological  scale  of  time.  The  discovery  of  a  Laurentiau  pro¬ 
tozoan,  the  Eozoon  Canadense ,  if  fully  confirmed,  carries  back 
the  dawn  of  life  two  full  eras  below  that  in  which  fossils 
have  been  hitherto  discovered. f  Professor  Winchell  says, 
“strange  as  it  may  appear,  no  vestige  of  animal  organization 
has  as  yet  been  found  in  the  overlying  Hurouian  strata.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  life  still  continued  upon  the  earth. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  the  old 
world  flourished  during  this  age.  Indeed,  they  herald  the 
name  of  an  Eozoon  from  Bohemia,  and  still  another  from  the 
Emerald  Isle.  It  seems  certain  that  the  latter  had  no  contem¬ 
porary  and  no  rival  for  supremacy.  In  America,  so  far  as 
actual  discovery  goes,  life  touched  the  earth  at  a  single  point, 
and  vanished  again  from  view.  *  *  The  enormous  interval 

of  time  down  to  the  close  of  the  Huronian,  relieved  of  its  ab¬ 
solute  sterility  of  life  by  only  a  single  sjjecies,  certainly  known, 
we  designate  as  Eozoic  Time.”'  Here  then  are  two  geological 
eras  immediately  preceding  the  Silurian,  in  which,  so  far  as 
the  evidence  proves,  but  a  single  protozoan  form  existed. 
But  in  the  next  era,  behold  what  a  change,  and  how  rapidly 
the  power  of  variation  and  natural  selection  produces  new 
types  and  widely  different  forms.  If  the  first  had  not  time, 
during  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian,  to  develop  into  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  forms,  upon  what  principle,  in  accordance  with  the  the¬ 
ory  under  consideration,  will  we  account  for  the  comparatively 
rapid  diversification  in  the  Silurian  ? 

But  let  us  take  an  example  from  Mr.  Darwin’s  “Descent 
of  Man”  by  which  to  judge  of  the  rate  of  progress.  Allud¬ 
ing  to  the  perfection  of  the  stridulating  organ  in  the  Locus- 
tidte,  he  says  :  “Me  need  feel  no  surprise  at  the  amount  of 

*North  Am.  Rev.,  April,  1860.  483.  Orig.  Sp.  251,  see  note  p.  252. 

fWinchell:  Sketches  of  Creation.  Chap.  vii.  We  have  added  the  words, 
“if  fully  confirmed,”  because  Professors  King  and  Rowney  deny  its  organic 
character.  Quar.  Jour.  Geoh  Soc.  Lond  XXII.pt.  2,23. — Sket.  Great.  437. 
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modification  which  the  Orthoptera  have  undergone  in  this 
respect,  as  we  know  from  Dr.  Scudder’s  remarkable  discovery 
that  there  has  been  more  than  ample  time.  This  naturalist 
has  lately  found  a  fossil  insect  in  the  Devonian  formation  of 
New  Brunswick,  which  is  furnished  with  “the  well  known 
tympanum  or  stridulating  apparatus  of  the  male  Locusti- 
dae.”*  His  statement  that  “there  has  been  more  than  ample 
time,”  is  a  mere  assumption.  This  apparatus  is  now  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Locustidse,  by  which  the  Katydids  regale  us 
with  their  loud  notes,  of  summer  evenings.  Although  the 
fossil  contains  some  characters  which  appear  to  ally  it  some¬ 
what  to  the  Neuroptera,  yet  it  is  evidently  an  Orthopter. 
How  small  is  the  change  from  this  imperfect  to  the  more  per¬ 
fect  apparatus  of  the  present,  compared  with  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  era.  How  small,  compared 
with  the  change  of  the  Canadian  Eozoon  into  an  animal  with 
limbs,  head,  wings,  nerves,  digestive  and  respiratory  appar¬ 
atus,  yet  the  latter  had  but  from  the  close  of  the  Huronian  to 
the  Devonian,  while  the  former  had  from  the  Devonian 
through  the  long  series  of  geological  ages  to  the  present. 
While  this  apparatus  has  been  making,  by  means  of  natural 
selection,  this  small  change,  the  same  force  has  built  up  from 
the  pisciform  vertebrate  an  immense  variety  of  reptiles,  birds 
and  mammals,  crowning  the  series  with  man,  who  with  his 
intellect  can  look  back  over  the  long  line  of  his  ancestry,  and 
trace  them  through  cycles  of  years  which  numbers  scarcely 
suffice  to  indicate.  This  length  of  time  for  this  small  change 
must  be  assumed,  or  Mr.  Darwin  and  those  who  advocate  his 
theory  must  take  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  that  from 
the  close  of  the  Devonian  era  up  to  the  present,  this  family 
characteristic  has  remained  permanent,  while  other  families 
with  all  their  characteristics,  have  arisen,  lived  out  their  term 
of  existence,  and  become  extinct.  Take,  for  example,  a  sin¬ 
gle  paper  by  Professor  Leidy,  in  Dr.  P.  Y.  Hayden’s  Keport 
of  the  Geological  Survery  of  Wyoming  Territory,  1870, 
where  he  names  no  less  than  six  extinct  families  of  mammals, 
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specimens  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  West,  yet  all  of 
these  have  come  into  existence  and  become  extinct  long  since 
the  small  space  at  the  base  of  the  wing-covers  of  these  insects 
began  its  differentiation. 

Before  leaving  this  point  we  must  refer  to  another  assertion 
of  Mr.  Darwin,  as  follows  :  “Hence  (alluding  to  another  fact) 
we  may  with  confidence  infer  that  the  Locustidse  are  descended 
from  a  form,  in  which,  as  in  existing  Achetidie,  both  wing- 
covers  had  serrated  nervures  on  the  under  surface.”'*  We  are 
inclined  to  place  the  Achetidae  (Gryllidre  or  Crickets)  lower 
than  the  Locustidse,  and  have  remarked  in  another  place,  that 
assuming  (but  merely  hypothetically)  a  line  of  descent  we 
may  often  be  assisted  in  fixing  the  position  of  closely  allied 
groups,  but  the  fact  that  we  agree  with  Mr.  Darwin,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  some  entomologists,  as  to  the  relative  position  of 
these  groups,  will  not  justify  the  inference  that  we  accept  the 
method  of  reasoning  by  which  he  arrived  at  that  conclusion. 
According  to  this  inference  of  Mr.  Darwin,  made  with  so 
much  confidence,  the  Locustidse  or  Grasshoppers  must  have 
arisen  from  the  Crickets.  But  where  shall  we  obtain  the  time 
for  the  development  of  these  from  the  primordial  form  at  the 
rate  of  differentiation  exhibited  in  these  families  from  the 
Devonian  age  to  the  present,  f 

As  the  difficulty  we  meet  with  here  is  not  of  our  own 
making,  but  grows  out  of  the  hypothesis  and  the  examples 
given  to  sustain  it,  those  who  embrace  the  theory  must  furnish 
some  satisfactory  explanation  before  they  can  expect  us  to 
accept  it. 

Having  discussed  one  method,  by  which  these  leading  types 
may  be  supposed  to  have  arisen,  let  us  examine  the  other, 


*Desc.  Man,  I.  345. 

fAs  bearing  upon  this  point  we  may  mention  that  Pictet  (Traite  de  Pa- 
leontologie  II.  364)  names  some  species  of  Acridium,  Oedipoda  and  other 
genera  of  Acrididse,  found  in  the  carboniferous  formations;  and  Germar 
(Nova  Act.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  XIX.  198)  describes  a  species  of  Locusta 
closely  allied  to  the  L.  viridissima  (green  grasshopper)  of  the  family  Lo- 
custidae, 
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to  which  the  same  objections  in  substance  apply  with  equal 
force. 

If  there  are  but  four  or  five  plans  of  structure,  how  are  we 
then  to  account  for  the  fact  that  natural  selection  seized  only 
upon  those  variations  which  might  be  developed  into  these 
types  ?  Are  we  to  assume  that  these  only  were  of  advantage 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  ?  This  would  be  virtually  beg¬ 
ging  the  question.  As  Mr.  Darwin  admits  that  the  Creator 
breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  organic  beings,  we  might 
with  equal  reason  and  less  inconsistency  assume,  that  he  first 
breathed  this  life  into  four  plans  of  structure.  And  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  really  the  view  held  by  some 
of  the  advocates  of  development ;  and  as  heretofore  intimated, 
Mr.  Darwin  appreciating  this  difficulty,  (and  another  which 
arises  ont  of  the  same  thing),  appears  for  a  time  to  have  rested 
here,  as  he  remarks,  “I  believe  that  animals  have  descended 
from  at  most  only  four  or  five  progenitors,  and  plants  from 
an  equal  or  lesser  number.'’*  But  if  this  is  admitted,  we  are 
forever  separated  from  the  idea  of  original  protoplasmic  mat¬ 
ter,  or  a  single  primordial  form,  the  very  basis  of  the  Darwin¬ 
ian  theory  of  natural  selection  is  surrendered  ;  and  when  it 
is  withdrawn,  the  lofty  column,  which  he  has  reared  to  reach 
man,  must  tumble  to  the  ground ;  and  what  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance,  we  are  permitted  to  see  the  hand  of  God  approach 
a  little  nearer  to  us. 

Such  then  are  some  of  the  objections  that  lie  at  the  very 
basis  of  this  hypothesis.  That  they  do  not  necessarily  bear 
equally  against  the  idea  of  the  development  of  species  out  of 
other  forms,  we  admit,  but  at  present  we  are  discussing  only 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  development  by  means  of  natural 
selection,  upon  which  his  deductions  in  regard  to  the  Descent 
of  Man  are  based.  Other  theories,  as  those  Lamarck  and 
Oken,  have  been  proposed  and  have  well  nigh  passed  into  ob¬ 
livion.  If  new  ones  are  to  be  proposed,  let  them  be  set  forth 
clearly  and  fully,  and  when  this  is  done,  it  will  be  time  enough 
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to  examine  them.  Oar  object,  at.  present,  is  not  to  propose  or 
advocate  any  particular  theory  in  regard  to  the  descent  of 
man,  or  the  origin  of  species,  but  to  point  out  the  difficulties 
which  must  be  overcome  by  those  who  accept  the  hypothesis 
of  Mr.  Darwin. 

But  let  us  resume.  The  Duke  of  Argyll*  has  answered  so 
ably  the  argument  based  upon  the  “difficulty  of  classifica¬ 
tion,”  on  account  of  the  fading  of  distinctions,  that  it  is  use- 
less  for  us  to  go  over  the  ground,  but  there  is  one  form  of  this 
argument  to  which  we  desire  to  allude,  as  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  received  any  direct  reply. 

The  fact  that  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  being  the  great 
types  appear  to  approach  each  other,  so  that  it  is  often  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  to  which  some  species  belong,  is  brought 
forward  as  an  evidence  of  development.  And  that  veteran 
botanist,  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  makes  the  following  admission,  “That 
all  these  broad  distinctions  (between  the  animal  and  vegeta¬ 
ble  kingdoms)  vanish,  one  by  one,  as  we  approach  the  lower 
confines  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  that  no  absolute  distinc¬ 
tions  whatever  is  now  known  between  them.”f  All  organic 
bodies  are  constructed  of  inorganic  elements,  therefore  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  less  removed  they  are  by  organic  distinctions 
from  these  elements,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  detect  the 
distinctions  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Suppose,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  lowest  forms  of  each  are  composed  of  but 
four  inorganic  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitro¬ 
gen,^;  and  that  the  higher  the  organization  the  greater  the 
number  of  mineral  elements  gathered  into  their  composition  ; 
then  it  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  that  as  we  move  down 
the  scale,  the  nearer  we  approach  the  confines  of  life,  the  fewer 
will  be  the  distinctions  between  the  two  organic  kingdoms. 

Remove  the  limbs  of  the  quadruped,  attach  the  head  to  the 
body  without  a  neck,  give  it  gills  or  branchiae  instead  of  lungs, 
and  lower  somewhat  the  organization,  and  we  have  the  fish, 
(we  do  not  claim  to  be  exact  here  as  this  is  but  an  illustra- 


*North  Brit.  Rev.  1867,  305.  f  Atlantic  Monthly,  I860,  237. 
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tion),  and  although  the  distinctions  between  this  and  the 
vegetable  are  immense,  yet  they  are  less  than  with  the  higher 
vertebrates.  Suppose  we  diminish  the  characters  of  this  class, 
lessening  the  nervous  system  to  a  single  cord,  the  skeleton  to 
a  fibrous  sheath  around  this  cord  with  a  few  thread-like 
branches,  leaving  no  cranium  ;  diminish  the  heart  to  a  few 
bulb-like  enlargements,  through  which  circulates  a  colorless 
fluid  only ;  and  we  have  the  Lancelet  (Amphioxus  lanceolatus ); 
and  thus  passing  by  the  entire  Articulate  sub-kingdom,  ap¬ 
proach  so  near  the  Mollusks,  that  the  line  of  distinction  is 
scarcely  visible.  Another  long  step  down  the  scale  brings  us 
to  the  Polyps,  where — as  in  the  Campanularidse — we  see  them, 
fixed  to  one  locality  upon  branching  stems,  producing  buds 
which  grow  to  a  certain  size,  then  separate,  as  seed  from  the 
plant,  to  form  new  beings.  The  digestive  cavity  has  no  vis¬ 
cera,  and  but  the  oral  aperature,  no  perceptable  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  no  true  head,  heart  or  lungs.  The  differences  have  now 
lessened  to  such  a  degree  that  there  is  a  resemblance  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  JSTow  diminish  the  size  to  mere  micro¬ 
scopic  bodies — as  the  Polygastrica  of  Ehrenberg — supposing 
both  kingdoms  as  they  diminish  to  lose  the  vital  functions, 
and  the  extra  mineral  elements  to  disappear,  it  follows  that 
the  distinctions  between  the  two  diminish  in  like  proportions. 
Borrowing  an  idea  from  that  strange  work  of  Oken — Physio- 
philosophy — we  may  say  that  all  things  as  they  diminish  ap¬ 
proach  zero,  and  the  nearer  the  approach  the  less  the  difference. 
Two  columns  or  lines  of  numbers,  one  plus  the  other  minus, 
or  one  debit  and  the  other  credit,  may  represent  an  immense 
difference,  but  as  they  diminish  the  difference  grows  less  and 
less,  until  at  zero  they  become  ideally  the  same ;  but  in  ma¬ 
terial  objects  the  appreciable  difference  vanishes  before  this 
point  is  reached.  We  therefore  hold,  and  we  believe  with 
good  reason,  that  the  vanishing  of  distinctions  as  we  approach 
the  lower  boundary  of  life  gives  no  support  to  the  theory  of 
evolution,  or  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection,  for  this  must 
necessarily  be  the  case  whether  these  be  true  or  not.  And 
this  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  study  of  embryology.  Some 
naturalist  have  held  that  the  lower  branches  of  the  animal 
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kingdom  are  identical  with  the  undeveloped  forms  of  the 
higher.  “The  works  of  various  embryologist,  as  Yon  Baer 
and  Lereboullet,  have  shown  this  to  be  erroneous,  and  found¬ 
ed  on  false  and  deceptive  appearances.  The  embryos  of  the 
four  great  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom  appear  to  be  dis¬ 
tinct  in  essential  characters  from  their  first  appearance.”* 
The  general  distribution  of  the  higher  groups,  as  branches, 
classes,  and  orders,  over  the  whole  earth  during  the  geological 
eras,  and  at  present,  appears  to  be  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
theory  of  a  tendency  to  vary  in  every  direction,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  variations  as  are  most  advantageous  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  In  contiguous  fauna,  this  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  but 
how  is  it  to  account  for  this  uniformity  under  all  the  varying 
conditions  of  climate,  food,  moisture,  &c.,  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world  ;  or  even  laying  these  aside,  how  are  we 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  tendency  to  vary  in  every  di¬ 
rection  should  result  in  producing  the  same  characters  ?  Take, 
for  example,  the  order  Orthoptera — and  we  select  this  because 
we  are  better  acquainted  with  it  than  any  other — and  we  find 
it  represented  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
Polynesia,  the  Indies,  East  and  West,  &c.  Descending  to  the 
smaller  groups,  we  find  this  true  also  in  regard  to  them,  the 
sub-families  Acrididse  and  CEdipodidse,  and  even  the  genera 
Acridium  and  (Edipoda,  as  at  present  restricted,  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  each  of  these  widely  separated  districts,  and  have 
been  traced  back  in  geological  ages  as  far  as  the  carboniferous 
era.  This  fact  appears  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  of  natural  selection,  and  Professor  Cope  frankly  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  force  of  the  objection,  remarking  that  “the 
higher  groups,  as  orders,  classes,  etc.,  have  been  in  each  geo¬ 
logical  period  distributed  over  the  whole  earth,  under  all  the 
varied  circumstances  offered  by  climate  and  food.  Their 
characters  do  not  seem  to  have  been  modified  with  reference 


*Prof.  Cope.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.  1868.  254  (Origin  of  Genera). 
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to  these.”*  And,  as  a  consequence,  although  adopting  the 
idea  of  development,  he  appears  to  reject  the  Darwinian  the¬ 
ory,  for  he  goes  on  to  make  the  following  statement :  “Given 
the  principle  of  advance,  then  natural  selection  has  no  doubt 
modified  the  details ;  but  in  the  successful  advance  we  can 
scarcely  believe  such  a  principle  to  be  influential.  We  look 
rather  upon  a  progress  as  the  result  of  the  expenditure  of  a  force 
fore-ordained  to  that  end.” 

The  italics  are  his  own,  and  therefore  we  presume  the  sen¬ 
tence  sets  forth  his  theory  of  development,  and  we  are  con¬ 
firmed  in  this  opinion  by  his  essay  on  the  “Origin  of  Genera.”f 
But  this  is  as  distinct  from  the  Darwinian  theory  of  devolop- 
ment  as  the  idea  of  successive  creations  of  species,  and  while 
we  must  confess  that  we  think  the  Professor’s  attempt  at 
framing  a  theory  of  “Metaphysical  Evolution”  a  failure,  and 
that  there  are  some  serious  objections  to  his  theory  of  “Physi¬ 
cal  Evolution,”  yet  we  concede  he  has  grappled  with  the 
principles  which  must  necessarily  lie  at  the  base  of  any  theory 
of  development,  with  a  much  bolder  and  stronger  hand  than 
we  believe  Mr.  Darwin,  with  all  his  erudition,  was  capable  of. 

We  allude  to  this  opinion  of  Professor  Cope,  because  it 
shows  that  the  attempt  of  an  able  naturalist,  although  a 
strong  advocate  of  development,  to  enter  upon  the  investiga- 
•  tion  of  the  laws  of  life-force,  has  resulted,  virtually,  in  reject¬ 
ing  the  Darwinian  theory,  or  at  least  in  reducing  it  to  a 
subordinate  position.  He  remarks,  “That  this  law  (natural 
selection)  is  subordinate  to  the  one  first  propounded,  must,  I 
think,  be  evident  to  any  one  who  studies  the  assumed  results 
of  the  workings  of  both,  as  seen  in  the  characters  of  genera. 
It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  the  essential  features  of  a 
majority  of  genera  are  not  adaptive  in  their  natures,  and  that 
those  of  many  others  are  so  slightly  so  as  to  offer  little  ground 
for  the  supposition  that  the  necessity  has  produced  them. 
Both  laws  must  be  subordinate  to  that  unknown  force  which 
determines  the  direction  of  the  great  series.  *  *  If  from 


*Hypothesis  of  Evolution,  28. 
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these  fixed  bases,  descendants  have  attained  to  successive  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  same  line  of  progress,  in  subordinate  features  of 
the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems,  constituting  the  syn¬ 
thetic  predecessors  of  the  orders  in  each  class,  the  type  finally 
reached  seems  to  rest  on  no  other  basis  than  the  pleasure  of  the 
Almighty.”*  The  italics  are  our  own.  Although  he  allows 
natural  selection  “full  sway”  in  the  production  of  species,  yet 
a  comparison  of  the  two  theories,  and  that  for  which  they 
propose  to  account,  will  show  that  they  are  wholly  incompat¬ 
ible.  Our  space  is  too  limited  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of 
this  assertion,  and  besides,  it  would  be  somewhat  out  of  the 
line  to  which  we  have  limited  ourselves ;  but  we  will  suggest 
one  thought,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  show  the  correctness 
of  our  statement.  If  our  deductions  as  to  the  basis  on  which 
Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  rests,  are  correct,  which  Mr.  Wallace’s 
language  really  admits,  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  are  formed  by  continuous  divarication.  The 
first  variations  become  branch  characters,  the  next  class  char¬ 
acters,  the  next  ordinal  characters,  and  so  on.  This  idea  can 
by  no  possible  torture  be  made  to  coincide  with  the  theory  of 
Professor  Cope,  as  briefly  set  forth  in  his  “Origin  of  Genera.” 
The  idea  of  the  production  of  genera  or  species  along  a  given 
line  of  ascent,  by  the  arrest  of  development,  is  also  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  hypothesis  -of  natural  selection. 

As  our  space  warns  us  that  we  must  soon  bring  this  article 
to  a  close,  we  must  desist  from  further  consideration  of  the 
general  and  more  formidable  objections  that  lie  at  the  base  of 
this  theory.  We  turn  our  attention  therefore,  during  the  few 
pages  which  remain  to  us,  to  a  few  of  the  many  special  ob¬ 
jections  which  present  themselves  to  our  mind. 

Sexual  selection  occupies  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  two 
volumes  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  ;  yet  the  sole  object 
of  this  work,  as  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us,  is  to  consider  wdiether 
man  is  descended  from  some  pre-existing  form ;  the  manner 
of  his  development,  and  the  value  of  the  differences  of  the 
so-called  races  of  man.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  he  be- 
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lieves  this  influence  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  bringing 
about  this  result,  and  this  he  acknowledges,  as  he  remarks  in 
the  introduction  that,  “during  many  years  it  has  seemed  to 
me  highly  probable  that  sexual  selection  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  differentiating  the  races  of  man. 55  As  he 
devotes  a  large  portion  of  this  space  to  the  consideration  of 
the  sexual  differences  of  the  various  classes  of  animals  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  he  consid¬ 
ers  the  evidence  obtained  here  as  a  basis  for  his  deductions  in 
regard  to  man.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  assume  that  any  ob¬ 
jections  to  which  his  arguments  in  relation  to  sexual  selection 
among  animals  are  obnoxious,  bear  with  equal  force  against 
any  inferences  derived  from  these  arguments  in  regard  to  the 
descent  of  man.  We  desire  so  treat  this  important  subject 
with  all  the  gravity  due  to  it,  but  there  are  some  arguments 
which  he  presents  on  this  point,  that  appear  to  us  so  supremely 
ridiculous,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  refrain  from 
adverting  to  them,  especially  as  this  is  forced  upon  us  by 
many  of  the  examples  he  brings  forward,  involving  in  fact 
the  very  theory  he  bases  upon  sexual  distinctions. 

His  theory  of  sexual  selection  appears,  if  we  understand  it, 
to  be  this :  that  certain  secondary  sexual  variations — say  in 
the  male — -make  their  appearance,  very  minute  at  first ;  these, 
by  enabling  the  individuals  possessing  them  to  overcome 
other  males  in  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  the  other  sex, 
or  by  giving  them  preference  with  the  females,  are  advanta¬ 
geous  in  the  struggle  for  existence ;  being  advantageous,  they 
are  gradually  developed  to  the  maximum  of  utility,  where 
they  remain  permanent  so  long  as  they  are  beneficial.  As  a 
natural  sequence,  when  they  are  no  longer  of  advantage  they 
gradually  die  out  and  disappear. 

How  let  us  select  an  example  in  order  to  illustrate  this  idea ; 
and  the  male  beetles  with  the  processes  or  horns  on  the  head 
and  thorax  will  answer  our  purpose  as  well  as  any  other.  Far 
back  in  the  past,  just  when  we  cannot  say,  as  the  records 
have  not  been  preserved,  but  presume  it  must  have  been  long 
anterior  to  the  days  of  Egyptian  mythology,  some  male  an¬ 
cestor  of  our  Dynastes  Tityus  emerged  from  the  crysalis  state 
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with  a  minute  tubercle  on  the  middle  of  the  thorax.  The 
fortunate  fellow  was  doubtless  unconscious  of  the  advantage 
this  slight  variation  from  his  ancestral  type  was  to  him,  but 
(as  we  must  suppose)  in  his  amours  with  the  tender  sex,  it 
was  discovered,  and  immediately  he  became  a  lion  among 
them.  As  a  consequence,  his  offspring  were  more  numerous 
than  usual,  and  as  this  mark  of  distinction  was  inherited  by 
many  of  them,  those  inheriting  it  were  looked  upon  as  the 
aristocrats  in  that  beetle  community,  and  there  was  a  strug¬ 
gle  among  the  females  to  secure  their  attention.  In  other 
words  the  tubercle  became  fashionable — for  this  is  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  idea  into  the  common  parlance  of  social 
life — therefore  advantageous,  and  consequently  continued  to 
increase  in  size,  growing  longer  and  longer  with  each  genera¬ 
tion.  Just  why  it  stopped  increasing,  we  are  not  informed 
by  Mr.  Darwin,  farther  than  that  an  enlargement  would  not 
be  beneficial.  We  would  suggest  that  it  became  so  common 
that  is  was  no  longer  considered  extra  fashionable,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  knowledge  of  its  peculiar  advantage  had  died  out.  It 
may  be  that  about  this  time  another  fortunate  individual 
made  his  appearance  with  a  new  variation  in  the  form  of  a 
tubercle  on  the  head,  which  becoming  the  great  attraction* 
the  other  was  to  a  certain  extent  forgotten.  The  advantage 
of  this  new  feature  being  ascertained,  in  the  course  of  many 
generations  it  was  developed  into  a  sort  of  rhinoceros  horn* 
but  it  likewise  reached  its  maximum  of  utility,  or  becoming 
common  ceased  to  be  peculiarly  attractive.  So  now  we  see 
that  two  additional  horns  on  the  thorax  are  pushing  forward. 
We  ask  seriously  if  this  is  over-drawn?  True,  we  might 
have  couched  it  in  somewhat  different  language,  but  if  we 
have  stated  substantially  Mr.  Darwin’s  teaching,  then  he  is 
responsible  for  the  evident  absurdity.  He  asserts  that  the 
secondary  sexual  characters  of  the  males,  as  a  general  thing* 
are  for  the  purpose  of  “alluring  or  exciting  the  female,”  and 
after  arguing  that  these  processes  on  the  thorax  and  head  of 
Lamellicorn  beetles  are  not  used  in  ordinary  work,  or  as  wea¬ 
pons  in  battle,  makes  the  following  statement.  “The  conclu¬ 
sion  which  best  agrees  with  the  fact  of  the  horns  having  been 
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so  immensely  yet  not  fixedly  developed,  is  that  they  have  been 
acquired  as  ornaments.  This  view  wfill  at  first  appear  ex¬ 
tremely  improbable,  but  we  shall  hereafter  find  with  many 
animals,  standing  much  higher  in  the  scale,  namely  fishes, 
amphibians,  reptiles  and  birds,  that  various  kinds  of  crests, 
knobs,  horns,  and  combs,  have  been  developed  apparently  for 
this  sole  purpose.5’* 

That  many  of  these  are  but  secondary  sexual  characters, 
serving  no  other  purpose,  we  have  no  doubt,  and  there  is 
nothing  absurd  in  this  idea,  as  this  is  entirely  consistent  with 
reason,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  fully  developed  from 
the  first;  but  the  hypothesis,  that  they  have  grown  up  from 
minute  variations  because  they  were  attractive  to  the  females, 
is,  to  our  mind  at  least,  supremely  ridiculous,  even  if  it  did 
originate  in  the  brain  of  as  good  a  naturalist  as  Mr.  Darwin. 
Where  the  peculiar  configuration  or  development  of  the  past 
is  to  play  a  part  in  the  law  of  battle,  then  perhaps  there  is 
more  reason,  at  least  less  absurdity,  in  the  supposition. 

Such  then,  in  substance,  is  the  theory  of  sexual  selection  as 
set  forth  in  the  work  under  consideration ;  as  to  its  value  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  development  of  higher  forms 
from  lower  ones,  and  therefore  of  the  descent  of  man  from 
the  ape,  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

The  metamorphoses  of  insects  stand  as  a  formidable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  way  of  the  theory  of  development  by  means  of 
natural  selection.  If  development  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  vary  indefinitely  in  every  direction, 
and  that  natural  selection  carries  forward  only  those  which 
are  advantageous  in  the  struoMe  for  existence,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  change  of  some  articulate  form  which  is  ac¬ 
tive  during  its  entire  existence,  possessing  a  permanent  form 
of  oral  apparatus,  to  another  so  wholly  different  in  its  mode 
of  life,  that  in  one  stage  of  existence  it  is  a  caterpillar  with 
mandibulate  mouth,  in  another  it  is  a  quiescent  imbecile  pupa, 
from  which  it  emerges  a  butterfly  with  a  suctorial  mouth  ? 
It  is  not  so  difficult,  although  not  very  reasonable,  to  imagine 
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a  myriapod,  bv  means  of  natural  selection,  gradually  to  lose 
a  portion  of  its  legs,  and  by  slow  degrees  to  acquire  a  distinct 
thorax  and  become  an  orthopter,  which  is  active  in  all  its 
stages  of  life ;  but  to  suppose  that  this  same  power  or  law 
should  brine:  about  the  wonderful  change,  necessary  to  trails- 
form  a  Scolopendron  or  Podura  into  a  metamorphosing  Lepi- 
dopterous  insect,  is  making  a  heavy  draw  upon  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  That  we  can  imagine  the  steps  of  such  a  change  is 
perhaps  possible,  and  so  we  can  imagine  a  tree  gradually  to 
change  into  a  man,  but  there  is  nothing  in  such  an  imagined 
process  more  consonant  with  reason,  than  the  amusing  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  the  transforma- 
tion  of  the  cowardly  boy  into  a  hare,  or  the  gluttonous  boy 
into  a  hog. 

That  such  a  mode  of  existence  is  beneficial  in  some  way 
we  must  believe,  as  without  some  good  end,  they  never  would 
have  come  into  existence.  But  even  supposing  we  can  give 
no  reason  why  they  were  created  thus,  this  does  not  remove 
the  difficulty  out  of  the  way  of  the  Darwinian ;  he  undertakes 
by  a  given  theory  to  explain  certain  natural  phenomena, 
therefore  so  long  as  his  theory  remains  unproved  by  other 
evidences,  a  fact  which  appears  wholly  inconsistent  with  it 
must  be  explained  before  it  is  entitled  to  acceptance.  Sir  J. 
Lubbock,  although  an  advocate  of  the  hypothesis,  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  difficulty  here  presented,  and  undertakes  to  remove 
it  by  supposing  “three  possibilities As  we  have  not  space 
to  present  this  hypothetical  solution,  we  will  simply  mention 
that  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state,  it  hinges 
on  the  idea  that  rest  is  necessary  for  the  great  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  oral  apparatus.  Why,  then,  we  ask  is  this 
rest  necessary  for  the  beetle  which  has  the  mandibulate  mouth 
both  as  larva  and  imago?  Sir  John  says  that  it  is  obvious  a 
a  beetle’s  mouth  could  not  be  modified  into  that  of  a  bug  or 
gnat.  If  the  Myriopods  (centipodes,  &c.)  can  be  changed  in¬ 
to  the  double  form  of  the  butterfly,  in  its  two  stages,  by  nat- 


*Linn.  Soc.  Nov.  2,  1871.  Nature.  Nov.  9,  1871. 
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ural  selection ;  we  do  not  see  why  a  beetle’s  might  not,  by 
the  same  process,  be  converted  into  a  gnat’s. 

We  have  only  touched  upon  a  few  of  the  many  serious,  and 
we  believe  fatal,  objections  to  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection 
by  means  of  which  Mr.  Darwin  undertakes  to  explain  the 
“Descent  of  Man,”  and  to  convince  us  that  instead  of  being 
created  only  “a  little  lower  than  the  angels,”  we  are  in  fact 
elevated  but  a  little  above  the  brute  creation.  It  may  be  said 
that  we  have  left  the  lrypothesis  of  development  untouched. 
This  we  admit  is  true,  except  so  far  as  this  hypothesis  is 
based  upon  the  Darwinian  idea,  but  as  heretofore  intimated, 
before  we  can  be  expected  to  controvert  a  theory,  it  must  be 
clearly  and  fully  set  forth.  The  simple  assertion  that  man  is 
descended  from  some  other  form  of  organic  beings,  amounts 
to  nothing,  until  it  is  based  upon  some  hypothesis  that  has  at 
least  the  semblance  of  consistency. 

As  many  naturalists  appear  to  have  a  great  antipathy  to 
any  argument  in  regard  to  natural  laws,  which  has  in  it  any 
thing  that  savors  the  least  of  “theological  dogmas,”  we  have 
avoided  this  as  far  as  possible,  confining  ourselves  for  the  time 
to  their  own  stand-point.  Yet  we  hold  that  the  idea  that 
God  and  his  word  must  be  kept  wholly  out  of  view  in  our 
investigations  of  his  works,  is  erroneous,  and  instead  of  allow¬ 
ing  us  that  freedom  of  thought  which  is  claimed  for  it,  it  on 
the  contrary  limits  us  in  our  inquiries,  and  is  virtually  as¬ 
suming  that  we  shall  not  examine  into  every  possible  or  con¬ 
ceivable  cause  of  a  given  effect.  We  have  recently  a  notable 
illustration  of  the  fact  that,  “if  the  odium  theologicum  has  in¬ 
spired  some  of  the  opponents  (of  Darwinism),  it  is  unde¬ 
niable  that  the  odium  antitheologicum  has  possessed  not  a  few 
of  its  supporters.”*  Professor  Huxley  has  recently  put  forth 
a  criticism  upon  the  “Genesis  of  Species”  by  Mr.  Mivart, 
and  the  latter  in  his  replyf  tells  us :  “It  was  not  however 
without  surprise  that  I  learned  that  my  one  unpardonable 
sin — the  one  great  offence  disqualifying  me  for  being  ‘a  loyal 


*Mivart:  Genesis  of  Species,  14. 
fCotemporary  Review,  January,  1872,  168. 
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soldier  of  science’ — was  my  attempt  to  show  that  there  is  no 
real  antagonism  between  the  Christian  revelation  and  evolu¬ 
tion.  *  *  My  first  object  was  to  show  that  the  Darwinian  the¬ 
ory  is  untenable,  and  that  natural  selection  is  not  the  origin  of 
species.  My  second  was  to  demonstrate  that  nothing  even  in 
Mr.  Darwin’s  theory,  as  then  put  forth,  and  a  fortiori  in  evo¬ 
lution  generally,  was  necessarily  antagonistic  to  Christianity. 
Professor  Huxley,  ignoring  the  arguments  by  which  I  sup¬ 
ported  my  first  point,  fastens  upon  my  second,  and  the  gist 
of  his  criticism  is  an  endeavor  to  show  that  Christianity  and 
science  are  necessarily  and  irreconcilably  divorced,  and  that 
the  arguments  I  have  advanced  to  the  contrary,  are  false  and 
misleading.”  What  are  we  to  infer  from  this  ?  Professor 
Huxley  is  one  of  the  great  scientific  teachers  of  the  day,  is  a 
strong  advocate  of  evolution ;  the  conclusion  then  is  inevitable, 
that  he  is  waging  a  battle  against  the  Christian  religion.  And 
to  show  the  animus  of  this  criticism  upon  the  work  of  Mr. 
Mivart,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that,  not  satisfied  with 
this  thrust  at  Christianity,  he  descends  so  low  as  to  attempt 
to  throw  the  apple  of  discord  into  the  camp  of  his  opponents, 
by  announcing  to  the  world  that  the  author  of  the  “Genesis 
of  Species”  is  a  Catholic. 

God  willing,  at  some  future  time  we  may  present  other  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  Darwinian  hypothesis. 

Vol.  II.  Ho.  2.  81 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY  OF  LABOR.* 

By  Rev.  W.  Henry  Luckenbach,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

To  be  called  into  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  is  to  be  called 
to  labor.  It  is  a  lar^e  vineyard  to  be  cultivated — the  vine- 
yard  of  the  world.  The  direction,  in  effect,  that  each  receives 
as  he  enters  it  is,  “Son,  go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard.” 

It  is  not  a  mere  honorary  institution,  this  Christian  minis¬ 
try — one  that  confers  upon  men  honorable  titles,  for  which  no 
active  service  in  its  interest  is  expected.  It  was  not  founded 
as  a  department  of  life  in  which  may  be  obtained  what  is  out 
of  men’s  reach  in  purely  worldly  spheres,  reputation,  personal 
importance,  position,  influence,  and  authority.  The  ministry 
is  not  thus  a  receptacle  for  the  refuse  of  the  world.  As  the 
cross  of  Christ  was  not  erected  as  a  pedestal  for  figures  of 
incarnate  pride,  the  pride  of  talent,  the  pride  of  eloquence, 
the  pride  of  knowledge,  the  pride  of  creed,  the  pride  of  sect, 
so  the  ministry  of  the  cross  wras  never  intended  as  a  means  of 
self-exaltation.  Worldly  ambition  is  never  more  despicable 
than  when  it  puts  on  the  guise  of  sanctity  to  gain  its  end. 

It  is  a  distinction,  to  be  a  minister — greater  in  fact  than 
that  of  princes,  But  fearful  is  the  mistake,  rather  should  we 
say  the  crime ,  of  donning  the  ministerial  habit  only  for  its 
distinction.  The  actor,  here,  may  win  applause.  By  art  and 
craft,  by  dexterously  manipulating  the  ever-changing  circum¬ 
stances  and  events  of  the  day  to  suit  his  purpose,  by  enter¬ 
taining  his  audiences  with  exhibitions  of  “the  sensational” — 
an  element  of  success  on  which  managers  of  theatres  largely 
depend  to  fill  up  the  “pit,”  the  “parquette,”  and  “the  lobby” — 


*The  substance  of  an  Ordination  Discourse,  preached  before  the  New 
York  Synod  at  Germantown,  October,  1871,  and  published  by  request  of 
the  Synod. 
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he  may  get  what  he  seeks,  a  present  reward,  the  fulsome  flat¬ 
tery  of  throngs  pleased  but  not  profited  by  their  Apollo,  en¬ 
tertained  statedly  by  their  ecclesiastical  actor,  but  not  saved 
from  their  sins.  He  shall  have  what  he  covets,  the  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  distinction;  but  this,  too,  shall  be  the  full 
extent  of  his  reward.  The  penalty  for  his  criminal  use  of  a 
holy  office  to  gain  a  purely  carnal  end,  is  another  thing.  He 
shall  sink  down  ultimately  under  the  frown  of  our  offended 
Christ,  and  the  measure  of  his  hell  shall  be  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  crime  committed. 

It  is  to  consummate  an  end  of  a  different  nature,  grand 
enough,  indeed,  to  command  the  admiration  and  co-operation 
of  angels,  that  we  are  invested  with  the  ministerial  office. 
And  the  least  blame-worthy  ambition  that  we  can  cultivate 
is,  to  attempt  to  equal,  if  we  cannot  excel,  an  angel’s  activi¬ 
ty,  fervor,  and  tireless  zeal  in  pursuing  it.  Hot,  Who  shall 
be  the  greatest  ?  but  the  inquiry  that  should  stimulate  us  to 
unremitting,  self-sacrificing  effort  in  the  ministry  is,  Who 
can  do  the  most  of  Christian  work  to  accomplish  this  purely 
Christian  purpose,  the  salvation  of  sinners?  Competing  with 
each  other  in  holy  zeal  and  devotion  to  this  infinitely  import¬ 
ant  end,  the  sooner  shall  be  answered  certain  great  petitions — 
peculiarly  appropriate  as  they  are  for  us  to  offer  to  the  Throne 
of  thrones — in  the  wonderful,  unparalleled  prayer  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter,  u  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
.  heaven  !” 

It  is  under  this  aspect  of  work,  and  particularly  as  work 
promotive,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  our  well-being,  that  we 
shall  present  the  institution  of  the  gospel  ministry. 

I.  MINISTERIAL  WORK  AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE  WORKERS 

Is  eminently  promotive  of  mental  development.  The  study 
of  the  Word,  that  we  may  present  it  statedly,  in  all  its  ful¬ 
ness,  variety,  and  importance,  to  the  world,  is  not  barely  our 
duty,  but  is  as  well  the  best  mental  discipline  that  we  can 
submit  to.  It  is  not  to  be  read  cursorily,  simply  for  mottoes 
for  sermons.  It  is  not  to  be  hurriedly  skimmed  over,  but 
fathomed,  sounded  so  far  as  our  line  can  extend.  What  can 
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the  mariner  know  of  depths  he  never  attempts  to  measure  ? 
It  is  only  by  his  efforts  to  fathom  them,  that  he  learns  where 
are  the  tm-fathomable  hollows  of  the  deep.  So  is  it  here  ;  the 
word  is  a  deep,  a  profound  deep,  that  we  are  expected,  not  to 
sail  over  as  on  a  pleasure  excursion,  but  to  explore.  As  the 
pearls  that  the  diver  covets  are  not  found  floating  upon  the 
surface,  and  as  by  no  charm  or  arts  of  legerdemain  are  they 
made  to  rise  up  surfaceward  from  their  hidden  beds,  and 
gather  in  his  extended  hands,  so  pearls  of  inestimable  knowl¬ 
edge,  rich,  invaluable  gems  of  divine  wisdom,  priceless 
treasures  of  spiritual  truth,  are  lying  deep  under  the  surface 
of  the  Word,  and  only  by  plunging  into  it,  immersing  our¬ 
selves  in  its  study,  can  we  get  them. 

The  glistering  quartz  is  down  in  the  mine ;  it  is  not  lying 
around  loosely  upon  the  surface.  The  miner’s  covetousness 
cannot  be  gratified  without  digging.  The  wealth  thus  ac¬ 
quired  is  only  the  more  precious  for  the  digging  that  brought 
it.  It  is  similar  labor,  in  the  department  of  Christian  truth 
that  enriches  the  intellect.  The  richest  minds  in  the  world  of 
brains,  are  those  that  have  been  long  digging  in  the  mine— ^ 
the  deep  mine  of  God’s  word. 

Most  distinguishingly  it  possesses  the  power  of  exciting 
thought.  In  all  the  world  of  literature  there  is  no  volume 
that  can  match  the  word  in  this  respect.  If  in  “the  unwrit¬ 
ten  word,”  turn  us  where  we  may,  myriads  of  material  objects 
strike  our  senses,  awakening  curiosity,  and  suggesting  the 
query,  What  meaneth  this  ?  far  more,  turning  thoughtfully 
the  pages  of  the  written,  is  our  wonder  awakened  and  our 
awe  excited  by  the  phenomena  of  spiritual  life.  Here  it  is 
that  we  lose  ourselves  in  the  infinitude  of  God,  that  we  are 
humbled  into  the  proper  attitude  before  Him,  that  we  are 
brought  to  feel  and  exclaim, 

“I  ask  no  higher  office  than  to  fling 

My  spirit  at  Thy  feet,  and  cry  Thy  name, 

God,  through  all  eternity  ! 

Here,  too,  is  the  truth  revealed,  profounder  still,  of  His  in¬ 
carnation,  God  imaging  Himself  in  humanity.  And  here, 
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too,  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  Life-to-Be,  glimpses  only,  that 
our  faith,  desire,  and  hope  may  ever  be  kept  oh  the  wing  for 
that  undimmed,  cloudless,  nightless,  eternal  state.  The  over¬ 
whelmingly  grand  truth  of  the  At-one-ment  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  upon  the  pages  of  the  Word,  challenging  the  deepest 
thought  of  men.  It  has  set  ablaze  many  a  royal  mind  which 
otherwise  would  have  remained  concealed  from  the  world  in 
total  mental  darkness.  It  has  been  the  source  of  inspiration 
to  the  world’s  best  poets,  the  oracle  of  law  to  legislators,  the 
treasury  of  material  for  the  most  masterly  works  by  divines, 
philosophers,  and  moralists,  the  world  lias  ever  read,  this  same 
peerless  Book  of  God  I  There  is  enough  in  St.  Paul’s  exhibit 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  to  keep  the  mightiest  minds 
of  earth  on  the  stretch  of  inquiry  and  investigation,  down  to 
the  moment  when  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  all  hy¬ 
potheses  concerning  it  shall  be  at  once  and  forever  determined 
by  the  startling  fact  itself.  How  full  is  this  fountain  of 
thought  1  More  indeed  ;  lovingly  and  prayerfully  studying 
it  onward,  from  its  first  sublime  period,  “In  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,”  to  its  last  benedic¬ 
tion,  “The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jeseus  Christ  be  with  you  all. 
Amen,”  it  seems  to  us  as  a  deep,  broad,  flowing  river!  Car¬ 
rying  us,  in  fact,  far  out  into  the  Infinite,  the  Illimitable, 
where  myriads  of  strange  problems  of  life  and  being  start  up 
at  every  turn  to  amaze  and  bewilder  us,  the  Word  becomes  to 
us  thus  a  very  ocean  of  resources  of  thought,  without  the  lit¬ 
eral  ocean’s  ebb ! 

The  price  of  such  mental  enlargement  is  close,  earnest  study 
of  The  Book.  The  age  of  immediate  inspiration  has  long 
since  passed  away.  Ho  intelligent  minister  of  to-day  would 
rise  up  in  his  pulpit  and  insult  his  congregation  by  claiming 
that  what  he  preaches  to  them  he  has  received  directly  from 
the  Holy  Ghost-  The  end  contemplated  by  God’s  former 
mode  of  communicating  His  will  and  truth  to  the  world,  the 
mode  of  direct,  personal  inspiration,  having  been  accomplish¬ 
ed,  the  canon  of  Scripture  has  been  forever  closed.  Thence¬ 
forth,  till  the  end  of  time,  whoever  would  know  the  mind  of 
God,  must  depend  upon  other  means  to  learn  it  than  direct. 
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personal  revelations.  We  see  in  His  enactment,  that  thence¬ 
forth  prayer  and  study  should  be  the  conditions  on  which  we 
may  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  the  most  consummate 
wisdom. 

Our  one  talent  shall  thus  be  doubled,  our  two  shall  he  in¬ 
creased  to  four. 

But  the  talent  unused,  shall  he  forfeited  by  the  indolent — 
“even  that  he  hath  shall  be  taken  away.”  Hot  arbitrary  or  un¬ 
reasonable  is  the  law  that  makes  use  the  means  of  development. 
We  deserve  not  what  we  do  not  use.  Let  your  right  arm, 
strong  and  muscular  as  it  is,  and  capable  of  doing  much  man¬ 
ly  work  in  the  field  of  life,  ever  dangle  carelessly  by  your  side, 
unused,  unexercised,  and  some  emergency  come  in  to  need  it, 
there  shall  be  no  strong,  right  arm  there,  only  the  skeleton  of 
an  arm.  Keep  the  eye  closed  continuously  for  a  long  season, 
and  then  attempt  to  see — you  will  find  it  blinded  by  the  dark¬ 
ness  you  courted ;  it  will  be  trying  to  see  through  the  ruins 
of  an  eye.  Precisely  these  are  the  figures  that  illustrate  the 
prophet’s  denunciation  of  the  idle  shepherd :  “His  arm  shall  be 
clean  dried  up,  and  his  right  eye  shall  be  utterly  darkened.” 
It  is  no  mysterious  judgment,  that  thus  deprives  one  of  the 
power  and  capacity  to  do  what  he  is  expected  to  do  for  the 
furtherance  of  God’s  gracious  designs.  It  is  by  a  process  easy 
and  natural  that  he  loses  what  he  takes  no  pains  to  improve. 

But  highly  promotive,  too,  is  ministerial  work,  of  spiritual 
development.  God’s  most  beautiful  creation,  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  our  knowledge,  is  our  own  human  soul,  beautiful 
even  under  its  disfigurement  of  guilt.  It  is  no  empty  fancy 
that  it  assimilates  in  time  into  that  which  most  commands 
its  thought  and  desires.  Pre-occupied  with  what  is  vile  and 
repulsive  to  the  moral  sense,  it  loses  its  divine  image.  Just 
in  the  degree  that  evil  thought,  feeling,  and  desire  are  en¬ 
couraged  and  cultivated,  it  becomes  unlike  its  great  Original, 
till  ultimately  the  loving  Father  of  the  soul  Himself  shall 
disown  it,  and  turn  His  face  from  it  forever.  True  it  is  that 
evil  within  us  records  itself,  leaving  its  mark  upon  the  soul, 
and  extinguishing  utterly  its  divine  features,  till  it  becomes 
fitted  for  no  other  fellowship  than  with  the  damned.  It  is  a 
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fearful  office  that  evil  thus  exercises  upon  the  human  soul, 
increasing  daily  its  moral  disfigurement,  and  fitting  it  more 
aud  more  by  each  cherished  thought  or  repeated  act  of  sin 
for  ultimate  and  total  banishment  from  God.  Often  the  mask 
of  a  polished  exterior  is  too  thin  to  conceal  the  workings  of 
an  evil  heart  behind  it ;  often  we  need  but  little  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  a  face  to  tell  whither  the  unseen  soul  behind  it  is 
gravitating, 

But  is  not  the  opposite  of  this  equally  true  ?  Pre-occupied 
with  holy  thought,  deedly  and  continuously  interested  in  the 
pure,  the  heavenly,  the  God-like,  it  is  a  gradual  process  of 
spiritual  transfiguration  that  the  devoted  minister,  indeed 
every  devoted  Christian,  enjoys.  Have  you  not  seen  faces 
among  Christians  that  the  old  artists  might  wish  to  have  had 
before  them?  They  were  luminous  with  moral  beauty — the 
moral  radiance  of  a  life  like  Christ’s.  Looking  upon  them 
with  pardonable  covetousness,  you  have  almost  thought  it  a 
grave  mistake  that  Christ’s  biographers  should  have  recorded 
His  death  and  burial,  for  is  He  not  living  and  breathing  in 
them  ?  The  mark  of  kinship  with  angels,  the  beauty  of  ho¬ 
liness,  rests  upon  them,  Their  capacities  of  feeling,  thought, 
and  faith  have  long  been  occupied  with  the  verities  of  spirit¬ 
ual  life.  In  them,  and  through  them,  the  charming  features 
of  heavenly  life  appear  as  almost  legibly  as  the  aspects  of  this 
lower,  visible  world  appear  to  the  natural  eye.  Fitted  by 
habits  of  reflection  on  the  perfections  of  God,  the  unparalleled 
splendors  of  heaven,  the  ravishing  outlines  of  their  future, 
eternal  state,  fitted  thus  for  “the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light,”  they  seem  as  but  voluntary  exiles  from  home,  waiting 
but  for  the  last  scene  to  be  enacted  that  should  deepen  the 
world’s  impression  of  their  elevated  character — the  transla¬ 
tion  from  saintly  pilgrimage  here  to  perfect  saintship  there. 
Contemplating  thus  the  spiritual  and  divine,  the  soul  is 
changed  into  the  same  image,  till  its  exaltation  to  heaven  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  fitness,  but  merely  of  time.  If  no 
such  development  of  spiritual  life  is  possible,  then  St.  Paul’s 
statement  is  unphilosophical  and  inexplicable :  “But  we  all, 
with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
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are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.” 

It  is  just  such  spirituality  or  holiness  that  ministerial  life, 
conscientiously  pursued,  is  calculated  to  produce.  Who 
should  be  expected  sooner  than  ministers  to  attain  the  mind 
that  was  in  Christ?  It  is  only  at  intervals  that  the  Christian 
mechanic  can  lay  aside  the  implements  of  his  craft,  and,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  gospel,  lose  himself  in  better  thought  than  of  this 
lower,  secular  life.  It  is  only  when  his  store  is  closed,  its 
doors  are  barred  and  bolted,  and  its  ledgers  are  locked  up, 
that  the  Christian  merchant  can  dismiss  the  dry  details  of 
business,  to  think  of  more  congenial  things.  Were  there  any 
excuse  that  could  justify  a  low  degree  of  spirituality  in  the 
avowed  Christian,  it  might  be  pleaded  much  more  reasonably 
by  the  unordained  layman,  covered  with  the  grime  and  dnst 
of  the  workshop,  and  compelled  by  unyielding  circumstances 
to  be  “careful  about  many  things,”  than  by  the  ordained 
Christian  minister.  For  his  is  the  advantage  of  daily  com¬ 
merce  with  spiritual  things,  the  privilege  of  constant  commu¬ 
nion  with  God.  It  is  his  daily  employment  to  look  through 
the  windows  of  the  Word  into  eternity.  With  no  carnal  ob¬ 
jects  to  divert  him  from  the  grander  things  of  that  eternity, 
no  cares  and  worriments  of  secular  business  to  interrupt  him, 
with  all  the  means  and  facilities  in  his  hands  by  which  he 
may,  and  is  expected  to,  become  a  “holy  man  of  God,”  is 
there  any  possible  reason  why  he  should  not  stand  before  his 
people  as  well  a  model  of  spirituality  as  a  preacher  of  the 
word  ? 

Possessing  the  requisite  genius,  means,  and  appliances,  the 
sculptor  who  failed,  through  indolence  or  indifference,  to  be¬ 
come  distinguished  in  his  profession,  would  deserve  the  re¬ 
proaches  of  the  world  of  art.  Or  the  artist  who  could,  but 
lazily  will  not,  make  himself  a  very  Eubens,  or  Raphael,  de¬ 
serves  the  obscurity  he  hates.  It  is  a  higher,  worthier  dis¬ 
tinction  that  the  minister  can  reach,  the  distinction  of 
becoming  godlike.  And  it  is  an  infinitely  greater  condem¬ 
nation  that  awaits  him  than  the  reproaches  of  the  world,  if 
he  fail  to  obtain  it. 
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Ours  is  the  most  elevating  of  all  employments,  the  working 

of  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men  Godward.  Any  view  of  the 

ministry  that  does  not  include  this,  is  criminal.  The  Church 
%/ 

is  not  a  mere  “exchange,”  where  ministers,  as  “brokers,7'  have 
done  what  their  profession  requires,  when  they  have  preached 
so  much  gospel  for  so  much  “salary.77  It  is  a  holy  institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  ministerial  is  aholv  office.  Holiness  is  the  end 
to  which  all  the  divine  ordinances  look.  If,  then,  the  minis¬ 
ter  himself  is  not  made  holy  by  them,  how  unreasonable  the 
expectation  that  his  people  should  be ! 

II.  MINISTERIAL  WORK  AS  IT  AFFECTS  OTHERS  THAN  MINISTERS 

THEMSELVES 

Is  of  the  highest  interest  and  value  to  the  world  at  laree. 
It  is  awful  to  think  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  we  are  the  arbi¬ 
ters  of  the  destiny  of  the  world.  The  eternal  interests  of 
millions  are  dependent  on  us,  as  God’s  chosen  agents  by 
whom  he  puts  them  in  possession  of  the  means  of  salvation. 
It  is  a  question,  then,  of  superlative  significance,  How  shall 
we  do  our  work  most  effectively  ? 

Prosecuted  with  such  earnestness  as  the  grand  interests  in¬ 
volved  demand,  such  singleness  of  aim  as  the  Master  com¬ 
mands  us  to  cultivate,  such  intense  application  as  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  "work  require,  it  impresses  the  world  with  a  sense  of 
our  sincerity,  and  so  is  it  made  to  feel  the  importance  of  the  gospel . 
Hot  that  our  sincerity  verifies  our  doctrine,  or  proves  the 
scripturalness  of  our  faith.  That  is  no  evidence  of  its  truth¬ 
fulness — no  demonstration  of  its  purity.  Admit  the  hypoth¬ 
esis,  that  a  man  is  right  because  he  is  sincere,  and  there  is  no 
error  prevailing  in  the  world,  that  you  can  consistently  and 
successfully  combat,  however  dangerous  its  nature  and  ten¬ 
dencies.  For  error  is  often  as  sincerely  held  as  truth.  Their 
very  sincerity  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  honest  lover  of 
truth  who  wishes  to  dispossess  the  minds  of  errorists  of  false 
notions.  T7ere  they  less  sincere,  they  could  more  easily  be 
persuaded  to  embrace  the  truth.  If  a  man’s  sincerity  is  to 
be  the  arbiter  of  his  course  of  life,  then  the  blood-thirsty 
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Saul  of  Tarsus  was  no  criminal  while  on  his  way  to  Damas¬ 
cus,  and  his  confession  afterward,  as  converted  Paul,  included 
an  untruth.  And  Rome  too,  in  this  event,  must  stand  before 
the  world  justified  in  all  her  horrid  butchery  of  so-called 
“heretics.”  And  the  Mormons  of  Utah,  also,  deserve  rather 
encouragement  than  extermination,  sufferance  instead  of  pun¬ 
ishment,  for  their  polygamic  enormities. 

Mre  mean,  then,  sincerity  as  it  concerns  our  personal  mo¬ 
tives,  feelings,  and  aspirations.  If  the  gospel  remains  the 
same,  immutable  truth  of  God,  whether  we  be  honest  in  our 
belief  of  it,  or  not,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  should  ever  keep  us 
engaged  in  our  work  conscientiously  and  vigilantly,  that  its 
effects  upon  the  world  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
manner  of  its  administration.  Hot  its  administration  in  the 
pulpit  alone,  but  in  the  whole  life  and  demeanor  of  the  min¬ 
ister,  out  of  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in  it.  It  is  not  depreciating 
the  graces  of  oratory,  the  value  of  learning  or  seliolaship,  the 
influence  of  polite  culture,  or  the  necessity  of  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  a  successful  ministry,  to  affirm  that  nothing  so  surely 
surely  secures  the  regards  of  men  for  our  work,  as  our  own 
honesty,  our  sincerity.  Let  them  see  that  we  really  intend 
but  one  thing,  the  promotion  of  God’s  glory  and  their  spir¬ 
itual  interests,  in  all  our  movements  before  them  as  auditors 
and  worshipers  in  the  sanctuary,  or  as  families  and  indi¬ 
viduals  requiring  pastoral  attentions  in  their  homes,  and  the 
impression  thereby  created  will  be  far  deeper  and  more  salu¬ 
tary,  than  the  transient  feeling  of  gratification  begotten  in 
them  by  studied,  artificial  bursts  of  eloquence,  now  and  then, 
in  the  pulpit.  These,  like  the  fitful  flashing  of  meteors,  may 
excite  momentary  admiration,  but  that,  like  the  continuous, 
diffusive,  certain  light  of  the  sun,  will  affect  them  perma¬ 
nently. 

Severe,  whether  deserved  or  not,  was  the  criticism  of  a 
minister  by  an  intelligent  Christian  layman  :  “He  strikes  you 
as  one  who  is  simply  acting  a  part.”  It  would  not  have  been 
accepted  as  complimentary  even  by  one  “on  the  boards.”  For 
the  actor  rightly  thinks  that  he  reaches  the  acme  of  his  art 
only  when  he  sinks  himself  so  entirely  in  the  acted  char- 
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acter,  that  this  only  shall  be  seen  by  his  auditors.  Booth  is 
not  Hamlet,  yet  the  crowd  that  gathers  before  the  footlights 
expects  to  see  Hamlet  in  Booth.  If  he  so  far  fail  to  sink  his 
own  identity,  for  the  time  being,  in  Hamlet’s,  that  the  audience 
shall  see  two  characters  in  him  instead  of  one — mostly  the 
mere  mimic  himself,  and  partially  poor  Hamlet — he  comes 
short  of  the  concealment  of  self,  which  is  the  mark  of  mas¬ 
tery  in  the  actor’s  role,  and  the  theatre  empties  itself  of  dis¬ 
satisfied  throngs,  who  feel  that  they  haye  not  been  beguiled 
to  the  extent  they  expected,  or  that  Booth  did  not  act  as  if 
he  was  not  “acting  a  part.”  It  is  the  same  feeling  of  dissat¬ 
isfaction,  amounting,  indeed,  to  that  of  reyulsion,  that  is 
created  in  the  Christian  hearer  by  the  evident  insincerity  of 
a  minister  of  the  gospel.  The  difference  between  the  two 
cases  is  mainly  this,  in  the  former,  theatre-goers  are  disgusted 
by  the  acting  of  a  man  who  evidently  lacks  in  artistic  skill, 
while  in  the  latter,  church-goers  are  repelled  by  the  acting  of 
one  who  is  artful  over-much.  The  secret  of  many  an  humble, 
unsensational  minister’s  wondrous  power  in  winning  souls  to 
Christ,  lies  not  in  his  acted  eloquence,  nor  in  his  brilliant 
mental  and  personal  accomplishments,  nor  in  his  profound 
and  varied  learning,  but  in  his  transparent  “ simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity .”  These  excite  sympathy  and  stir  up  interest 
and  conviction  in  minds,  that  otherwise  would  give  no  thought 
to  religon. 

In  the  present  age  of  empty  conceits  and  flattering  deceits, 
when  men  are  so  anxiously  asking  in  the  financial  world, 
Who  are  honest?  and  in  the  theological  world,  What  are  we 
to  believe?  an  age  in  which  the  true  and  the  false  have  be¬ 
come  so  intermingled  that  it  is  very  easy  to  mistake  the  one 
for  the  other,  an  age  of  great  shams  and  hypocrisies,  it  becomes 
ministers  especially  who  appear  before  the  world  statedly  as 
exponents  of  divine  truth,  as  reflectors  of  the  divine  mind, 
to  eschew  all  sorts  of  guile,  and  to  cultivate  “holiness  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.” 

But  further;  prosecuting,  thus,  honestly  and  earnestly,  our 
ministerial  work,  the  end  of  the  gospel  icill  be  consummated. 

God  will  be  re-enthroned  in  the  human  soul,  and  the  king- 
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clom  of  holiness  established  on  earth.  iSTot  forever  shall  this 
beautiful  world  groan  under  the  burdens  of  evil  ;  not  forever 
shall  the  contagion  of  sin  affect  the  very  air  we  breathe;  not 
forever  shall  wickedness  rule  in  high  places.  There  will  be 
an  end  to  the  supremacy  of  evil.  Its  ensigns  shall  be  torn 
down  wherever  to-day  they  are  flaunting  in  the  winds,  its 
power  shall  be  broken  wherever  it  is  felt.  “All  rule  and  all 
authority  and  power"  opposing  the  development  of  the  em¬ 
pire  of  holiness  on  earth  shall  “be  put  down."  The  world 
saw  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  evil  eighteen  centuries  since, 
when  a  few  poor,  humble  fisherman,  disciples  of  the  hated, 
hooted  Xazarene,  issued  from  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  with 
this  passport  to  every  clime,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  wofld  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  And  varied  as  has  been 
the  history  of  our  Christian  conflict  with  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness,  now  recording  victories,  and  then  seeming  defeats,  now 
brightened  with  the  glow  of  success,  and  then  darkened  with 
shadows  of  reverses,  yet  who  doubts  of  ultimate  triumph  ? 
Is  not  the  Mediator  on  the  throne  ?  Above  the  hills  and 
mountains  that  are  impregnable  only  in  poetry,  above  the 
wildest  moral  tempests  that  threaten  destruction  to  the  gospel 
superstructure,  above  the  conflicts  of  human  passions  and  in¬ 
terests,  above  the  floodtides  of  sin,  suffering,  wrong,  and  error 
that  sweep  over  the  earth,  hangs  a  resplendent  ring,  circling 
“the  great  white  throne,”  uudimmed  by  earth's  vapors,  more 
indissoluble  than  the  diamond,  and  more  glorious  than  the 
sun — the  symbol  of  the  Ruling  Messiah.  And  “He  must 
reign  till  He  hath  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet.” 

Better,  far  better,  is  the  world  to-day  for  the  many  centu¬ 
ries  of  Christian  work  that  has  been  done  in  it,  and  is  nowr 
being  done.  Christianity  is  not  a  failure.  “The  wish”  here, 
“is  father  to  the  thought.  '  The  infidel  philosophers  of  the 
day  would  have  it  so,  were  the  facts  proving  it  to  be  a  grand 
success  not  quite  so  “stubborn.  '  Its  divine  paternity  has 
been  amply  demonstrated.  Let  its  enemies  show  that  the 
same  results,  grand,  permanent,  and  unspeakably  beneficial  as 
they  are  to  the  race,  that  have  attended  Christitn  preaching, 
the  world  over,  would  probably  have  followed  the  promuiga- 
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tion  of  any  other  system  of  truth  and  morals  not  claiming 
divine  origin,  and  we  will  allow  our  attachment  to  Christian¬ 
ity  to  diminish.  Till  then  we  will  not  be  denied  the  right 
and  privilege  of  working  for  its  interests. 

Extraordinary  as  it  was,  yet  in  the  recent  exhibition  of 
universal  sympathy  for  ill-starred  Chicago,  there  was  nothing 
of  the  miraculous.  That  spontaneous  outgush  of  generous 
feeling,  that  overflow  of  tender  compassion  from  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  hearts,  which  took  the  world  by  surprise 
no  less  than  the  great  conflagration  itself  that  occasioned  it, 
was  but  one  of  the  natural  results  of  Christian  teaching. 
Erom  hundreds  of  civil  organizations  of  different  classes, 
from  eVery  quarter  of  the  compass,  from  far  distant  lands 
across  the  deep  sea,  came  one  common,  grand  response  of  aid 
for  the  suffering.  The  mighty  forces  of*  steam  and  lightning 
were  pressed  into  the  service  of  suffering  humanity.  Trains 
loaded  with  food  for  the  hungry,  and  clothing  for  the  naked, 
and  ointment  for  the  wounded,  and  delicacies  for  the  sick, 
jostled  out  of  their  way  ordinary  trains  filled  only  with  com¬ 
mon  stuff,  so  that  they  might  have  a  clear,  unobstructed 
track  to  “the  queen  city  of  the  West,5'  sitting  in  sable  on  the 
shore  of  Michigan.  Millions  of  treasure  were  poured  out 
upon  the  burnt  thresholds,  and  thousands  of  stricken  ones 
were  made  to  weep  as  well  tears  of  joy  for  the  sympathy  of 
the  world,  as  tears  of  sorrow  for  their  affliction.  AVhat  an 
evidence  of  human  advancement  !  The  world  had  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  anything  like  it.  Had  a  like  calamity  burst  upon 
any  of  the  cities  of  antiquity,  the  sufferers  would  have  been 
left  to  die  and  rot  in  their  wretchedness.  Eut  few,  if  any, 
ministering  hands  would  have  been  stretched  forth  for  their 
relief.  The  throngs  of  lookers-on  would  have  started  back 
in  awe  of  their  fabled  avenging  furies,  and  hardly  would  a 
cup  of  cold  water  have  been  given  to  the  thirsty,  or  ointment 
poured  upon  the  wounds  of  the  half- roasted,  or  the  dead 
buried,  lest  it  should  seem  like  interference  with  the  action 
and  intention  of  their  cruel,  ideal  divinities.  Chicago,  in  her 
black,  charred  ruins,  may  thank  Christianity  for  the  over¬ 
whelmingly  grand  exhibition  of  human  sympathy  that  was 
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occasioned  only,  not  created,  throughout  the  world,  by  her 
terrible  calamity.  It  was  worth  a  thousand  years  of  earnest 
Christian  work  to  behold  it. 

The  “leaven”  is  working;.  The  “grain  of  mustard  seed”  is 
growing;.  The  race  is  being;  regenerated.  We  will  not  insult 
the  Master,  depreciate  the  worth  of  TIis  Church,  and  in  effect 
tell  the  world  that  we,  as  ministers,  are  a  useless  class  of  men, 
or  that  the  gospel  we  preach  is  not  sufficient  for  the  end  it 
proposes,  by  ever  intimating  or  holding  that  man  is  no  better 
to-day  than  he  has  ever  been,  for  all  that  Christianity  has 
essayed  to  do  in  his  behalf.  The  world  itself  knows  better 
than  this. 

Hut  much  as  has  been,  yet  much,  too,  remains  to  be  done. 
Masses  of  living  souls  are  still  groping  in  worse  than  Egyp¬ 
tian  darkness.  Idols  are  still  worshiped  even  in  Christian 
lands.  Sin,  in  terrible  forms,  is  still  stalking  over  the  earth. 
Bonds  and  fetters  are  to  be  broken  where  the  freedom  of  the 
truth  is  not  yet  preached.  Burdens  are  to  be  removed,  that 
the  gospel  only  can  take  away.  Sufferings  are  to  be  alleviated, 
that  it  alone  can  relieve.  The  poor  are  to  be  enriched  with 
the  treasures  of  the  gospel,  and  the  rich  are  to  be  made  “poor 
in  spirit.”  The  fascination  of  prosperous  wickedness  is  to  be 
broken,  and  man,  the  world  over,  is  to  be  taught  that  the 
noblest  of  ambitions  is,  to  become  good,  godlike.  The  old, 
old  error,  that  happiness  is  the  end  of  life,  is  to  be  battled 
with  till  it  is  conquered,  and  men  universally  shall  be  brought 
to  admit  and  act  upon  the  truth  that  it  is  character ,  not  hap¬ 
piness.  Ten  thousand  forms  of  error,  wrong,  vice,  and  im¬ 
morality  are  holding  in  direst  slavery  our  fellow-men,  from 
which  the  Truth  alone  we  preach  can  emancipate  them. 
Willing  hearts  have  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  benev¬ 
olent  impulses,  and  willing  hands  can  find  plenty  to  do  in  the 
wide,  wide  “field  of  the  world.” 

Our  young  men,  then,  who  are  at  all  fitted  by  nature  for 
it,  and  whom  a  disciplinary,  educational  course  would  further 
qualify  for  usefulness,  ought  to  be  pressed,  by  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  a  high  appreciation  of  our  work  may  suggest,  into 
the  ranks  of  the  ministry.  We  should  not  encourage  their 
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hesitancy  by  assenting  to  their  query,  What  can  I  do  ?  hut 
'rather  urge  them  to  acquire  the  faith  that  asks  triumphantly ,- 
What  cannot  I  do  “through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me?” 
Doubt  and  hesitation  have  a  paralyzing  effect  upon  one's 
powers  and  energies.  Of  coarse  you  cannot  do  what  you 
never  undertake.  But  faith  and  promptness  quicken  one’s 
energies  and  make  attainable  what  otherwise  seems  impossi¬ 
ble.  We  should  teach  our  Christian  young  men,  hence,  to 
realize  the  importance  of  immediate  action  in  the  direction  of 
the  ministry. 

Time  is  moving  onward.  The  end  of  life  is  drawing  on 

o  o 

apace.  We  are  afraid  sometimes  that  life  will  end  before  our 
work  is  done.  Happy  for  us  if  the  fear  produce  the  salutary 
effect  of  stirring  us  up  to  greater  ministerial  zeal  and  activ¬ 
ity.  If  the  Master  Himself,  abounding  as  He  did  in  labors, 
felt  the  fact  in  all  its  force,  that  “the  night  cometh,  when  no 
man  can  work,”  so,  too,  should  His  servants.  “Whatsoever 
our  hand  findeth  to  do  in  the  “vineyard,”  should  be  done 
quickly,  “with  our  might.”  Ko  doubt  of  success,  no  fear  of 
failure,  should  deter  us  from  attempting  great  things  for  God 
and  humanity.  We  are  passing  away,  but  the  results  of  our 
Christian  Ministry  of  Labor,  like  the  grass  above  our  graves, 
will  grow  after  us. 

“Up  !  for  the  world  is  full  of  strife, 

The  earth  is  sown  with  sin, 

Quick  springing,  like  the  noxious  tares, 

A  noble  field  within. 

And,  though  at  first  but  tiny  blades. 

Of  shower  and  sunshine  born, 

The  laborer  needs  but  rest,  and  straight  * 

They  overtop  his  corn. 

Then  up  !  nor  dream  of  rest  to-day  ! 

The  foes  are  all  around, 

And  some  concealed  in  ambush  lie, 

And  some  dispute  the  ground. 

Then  let  us  gird  the  harness  on 
To  wrestle  or  to  toil; 

The  laborer  reaps  the  golden  grain, 

The  conqueror  wins  the  spoil.” 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

DR.  HODGE  ON  “THE  LUTHERAN  DOCTRINE”  OF  THE  PER¬ 
SON  OF  CHRIST. 

Dr.  Hodge’s  pre-eminent  abilities  as  a  theologian  are  very 
generally  admitted.  He  has  for  years  been  regarded  as  hold¬ 
ing  a  place  among  the  foremost  of  living  divines.  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  great  work*  has  been  looked  for  with  unusual 
interest,  and  the  appearance  of  two  successive  volumes  hailed 
with  special  gratification*  It  will  be  an  honor,  not  only  to 
the  Seminary  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  connected,  and 
the  denomination  in  which  he  has  been  an  acknowledged 
leader,  but  to  our  American  scholarship.  His  position  and 
name  give  weight  to  whatever  receives  the  sanction  of  his 
authority.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  Dr. 
Hodge  should  not  give  his  sanction  to  anything  that  would 
tend  to  perpetuate  error  or  prejudice  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  this  countrv  has  become  so  accus- 

«/ 

tomed  to  erroneons  statements  and  false  judgments  concerning 
her  doctrines  and  principles,  that  to  meet  with  them  hardly 
awakens  surprise.  It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  merriment  to 
notice  the  blunders  made  by  leading  journals,  in  which  there 
might  be  looked  for  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  Church  of 
the  Reformation.  This  is  in  part,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Lutheran  Church  has  to  so  great  an  extent  used 
a  language  different  from  that  of  the  mass  of  our  American 
Churches. 

Dr.  Hodge  is  too  learned,  and  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  whole  field  of  theology,  to  leave  any  suspicion  of  a  lack 
of  knowledge  in  this  respect.  He  quotes  very  freely  from 
standard  Lutheran  theologians,  and  seems  to  us  almost  par¬ 
tial  to  them  as  authorities  to  support  the  views  he  maintains. 


*Systematic  Theology,  V ols.  I.  and  II. 
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of  the  Person  of  Christ. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a  want  of  appreciation,  on  his  part, 
of  what  the  great  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Church  have 
done  in  the  field  which  he  has  so  diligently  cultivated,  Uor 
can  he  be  suspected  of  any  prejudice  against  Lutheran  theol¬ 
ogy  as  a  whole.  He  is  in  general  too  candid  and  fair  for  this. 
Indeed  we  regard  him  as  eminently  free  from  a  partisan 
spirit.  He  shows  a  disposition  to  state  with  fairness  the 
views  he  has  occasion  to  controvert,  and  never  resorts  to 
strategy  or  ingenious  turns  to  secure  an  advantage  over  an 
opponent.  His  course  is  open,  undisguised,  and  straightfor¬ 
ward. 

With  the  highest  appreciation  of  Hr.  Hodge’s  learning  and 
candor,  his  representation  of  the  “Lutheran  Doctrine”  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  we  regard  as  a  wide  departure  from  his  or¬ 
dinary  style  in  dealing  wfith  divergent  or  opposing  views,  and 
involving  grave  responsibility  on  his  part.  The  only  charita¬ 
ble  construction  we  can  put  upon  it,  is  the  extreme  difficulty — * 
almost  impossibility — of  one  who  has  been  long  studying  and 
defending  a  particular  view,  to  do  full  justice  to  a  view  that 
differs  from  or  opposes  his  own.  For  half  a  century,  Dr. 
Hodge  has  been  expounding  and  defending  the  Reformed 
Calvinistic  theology  in  all  its  essential  features.  He  has  been 
set  for  the  defence  of  that  system,  and  has  been  looked  to  as 
an  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  soundness  in  the 
faith.  Though  not  polemic  in  his  nature,  he  has  broken  more 
than  one  lance  with  those  who  ventured  to  call  in  question 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  staunchest  Calvinistic  school.  This 
second  volume  of  his  Theology  bears  witness  to  his  devotion  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  that  has  honored  him  with  its 
confidence,  and  which  he  has  honored  by  his  piety  and  learn¬ 
ing. 

We  believe  thakDr.  Hodge  has,  no  doubt  unintentionally, 
done  injustice  in  presenting  the  “Lutheran  Doctrine”  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  and  given  the  weight  of  his  name  to  state- 
ments  calculated  to  create  prejudice  against  a  large  and  rapid¬ 
ly  increasing  body  of  Christians  in  the  United  States.  In 
Germany,  where  this  matter  is  better  understood,  such  repre- 
Vol.  II.  Ho.  2.  33 
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sentations  would  find  a  ready  antidote,  but  among  our  English 
reading  people,  thousands  will  receive  the  statements  as  relia¬ 
ble,  without  any  means  of  forming  a  better  judgment. 

That  our  readers  may  understand  the  matter  clearly,  and 
be  able  to  judge  intelligently  in  the  case,  we  will  give  such 
quotations  from  Dr.  Hodge’s  “Systematic  Theology,”  as, 
placed  along  side  of  statements  of  Lutheran  Doctrine,  made 
by  Lutherans  themselves,  will  leave  no  room  for  serious 
doubt. 

In  the  second  volume  of  his  Theology,  p.  407,  along  with 
various  other  views  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  criticised  and 
condemned,  we  have  what  purports  to  be  the  “Lutheran 
Doctrine.” 

After  saying,  “The  Lutherans  in  their  Symbols  adopt  all 
the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  early  Church  resjDecting  the 
person  of  Christ,”  he  gives  a  brief  summary  which  we  are 
glad  to  acknowledge  as  satisfactory  and  just.  Had  Dr.  Hodge 
stopped  here,  or  in  his  further  explanations  presented  nothing 
in  conflict  with  this,  we  would  have  found  no  cause  to  object. 
But  he  adds,  “Nevertheless  they  hold  that  the  attributes  of 
the  one  nature  were  communicated  to  the  other.  They  ad¬ 
mit  a  ‘communio  idiomatum’  in  the  sense  that  whatever  is 
true  of  either  nature  is  true  of  the  person.  But  beyond  this 
they  insist  upon  a  ‘communicatio  naturarum.’  And  by 
nature,  in  this  connection,  they  mean  essence.  In  their  sym¬ 
bols  and  writing  the  formula  ‘natura,  seu  substantia,  seu  es¬ 
sentia’  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  divine  essence  is 
communicated  to  the  human.  The  one  interpenetrates  the 
other.  They  ‘are  mixed’  (commiscentur).  They  do  not  become 
one  essence,  but  remain  two ;  yet  where  the  one  is  the  other 
is ;  what  the  one  does  the  other  does.  The  human  is  as  truly 
divine  as  the  eternal  essence  of  the  Godhead,  except  that  it 
is  not  divine  ex  se ,  but  by  communication.  As  however  it 
would  be  derogatory  to  the  divine  nature  to  suppose  it  to  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  and  infirmities  of  humanity,  this 
communication  of  attributes  is  said  to  be  confined  to- the  hu¬ 
man  nature.  It  receives  divine  perfections ;  but  the  divine 
receives  nothing  from  the  human.  The  human  nature  of 
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Christ,  therefore,  is  almighty,  omniscient,  and  everywhere 
present  both  as  to  soul  and  body.  As  this  transfer  of 
divine  attributes  from  the  divine  to  the  human  nature  is  the 
consequence  of  the  incarnation,  or  rather  constitutes  it,  it 
began  when  the  incarnation  began,  and  consequently  in 
the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  humiliation  of  Christ 
consisted  mainly  in  the  hiding  or  not  using  the  divine  perfec¬ 
tions  of  his  human  nature  while  here  on  eath  ;  and  his  exal¬ 
tation  in  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  glory  of  his 
humanity.  On  this  subject  the  ‘Form  of  Concord5*  says, 
‘Eamque  Majestatem,  ratione  unionis  personalis,  semper  Chris- 
tus  habuit :  sed  in  statu  suse  humiliationis  sese  exinanivit ; 
qua  de  causa  revera  estate,  sapientia  et  gratia  apud  Deurn 
atque  homines  profecit.  Quare  majestatem  illam  non  sem¬ 
per,  sed  quoties  ipsi  visum  fuit,  exseruit,  donee  formam  servi, 
non  autem  naturam  humanam,  post  resurrectionem  plene  et 
prorsus  deponeret,  ut  in  plenariam  usurpationem,  manifesta- 
tionem  et  declarationem  divines  majestatis  collocaretur,  et  hoc 
modo  in  gloriam  suam  ingrederetur.’  Nevertheless  Christ 
while  here  on  earth,  and  even  when  in  the  womb  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  was  as  to  his  soul  and  body  everywhere  present. ”f 
The  first  exception  we  take  to  this  is,  that  Dr.  Hodge  at¬ 
tributes  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  u  Lutheran  Doctrine”  what 
that  Church  as  such  has  never  received.  It  is  one  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  principles  in  determining  the  doctrines  of  a  Church,  to  go 
to  her  recognized  Confession  of  Faith,  and  not  to  attribute  to 
the  Church  any  doctrine  not  found  there,  unless  by  general  or 
universal  consent  it  has  been  received  and  acknowledged  as  a 
part  of  the  faith.  No  private  opinions,  or  views  of  distin¬ 
guished  theologians,  or  even  of  symbols  not  universally 
recognized  by  the  Church,  can  be  fairly  regarded  as  constitu¬ 
ting  the  doctrine  of  that  Church.  Dr.  Hodge,  we  suspect, 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  accept  the  views  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  University  of  New  York  as  the  Presbyterian  Doctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ :  for  although  Dr.  Crosby  is  a  very 


*YIII.  16;  Hase,  Libri  Symbolici,  p.  608. 
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distinguished  scholar  and  divine,  his  views  are  his  own,  and 
are  in  direct  conflict  with  what  Dr.  Hodge  maintains  in  this 
volume.  Xor  would  he  acknowledge  as  Deformed  Doctrine 
what  is  found  only  in  some  Symbol  received  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries  by  a  part  of  the  Reformed  Church.  This  principle  is 
so  obviously  correct  that  it  requires  no  argument  or  proof  to 
establish  it. 

The  Augsburg  Confession  is  the  recognized,  and  the  only 
universally  recognized  Symbol  of  Lutheran  Doctrine.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  cite  much  testimony  on  this  point.  Without 
going  beyond  living  American  authorities  sufficient  proof 
may  be  found.  Dr.  Shedd,  in  his  “History  of  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine/’  from  which  Dr.  Hodge  repeatedly  quotes,  says  of  the 
Formula  of  Concord  :  “The  Lutheran  Church  is  still  divided 
upon  this  Symbol.”  His  meaning  we  understand  to  be  that 
the  Church  is  not  united  in  its  reception,  and  which  is  no¬ 
toriously  true.  Dr.  Krauth,  whose  testimony  is  all  the  more 
decisive  and  free  from  suspicion,  since  he  is  a  great  admirer 
of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and  belongs  to  a  section  of  the 
Church  that  acknowledges  it,  declares,  “The  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession  THE  ONLY  DISTINCTIVE  SYMBOL  UNIVERSALLY  RECOGNIZED 
in  the  Lutheran  Church.”  In  regard  to  another  doctrine 
expressly  taught  in  the  Formula  of  Concord,  but  not  found 
in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  he  says,  it  ucannot  be  demonstrated 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  Lutheran  Confessional  statement 
Entire  national  bodies  of  Lutherans  have  existed  for  cfn- 
turies,  and  now  exist,  who  have  no  such  expression  in  their 
Confessions.”*  This  simply  means  that  “entire  national  bodies 
of  Lutherans  have  existed  for  centuries,  and  now  exist,”  who 
do  not  receive  the  Formula  of  Concord.  This  from  such  a 
source  should  of  itself  satisfy  the  most  doubting  mind. 

Strangely  enough,  Dr.  Hodge  gives  us  a  very  different  view 
of  the  matter.  He  tells  us  that  in  consequence  of  the  “sev¬ 
eral  subjects  which  greatly  agitated  the  Lutheran  Church,” 
[including  “the  doctrine  concerning  the  person  of  Christ, ”J 
“Andreas  and  Chemnitz,  assisted  by  other  theologians,  drew 
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up  what  is  known  as  the  ‘Form  of  Concord,’  in  which  with 
great  clearness  and  skill  they  reviewed  all  the  matters  in  dis¬ 
pute,  and  endeavored  to  adopt  a  mode  of  statement  which 
should  secure  general  assent.  In  this  they  were  not  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  Form  of  Concord  was  so  generally  adopted 
that  it  received  full  symbolical  authority,  and  has  ever  since 
been  regarded  as  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  among  the  Lu¬ 
therans.”* *  This  is  as  flattering  to  the  Formula  of  Concord 
as  its  greatest  admirers  could  desire.  Indeed,  it  has  already 
been  paraded  as  a  valuable  testimony  coming  from  such  a 
quarter.  But  it  must  detract  somewhat  from  its  force,  and 
will  probably  abate  a  little  the  gratification  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  felt,  when  it  is  read  elsewhere  in  the  very  same  vol¬ 
ume  :  “There  is,  however,  no  little  difficulty  in  determining 
what  the  Lutheran  doctrine  really  is.  *  *  It  was  one  of 

the  principal  objects  of  the  ‘Form  of  Concord’  to  settle  the 
matters  in  dispute.  This  was  done  by  compromise.  Both 
parties  made  concessions,  and  yet  both  insisted  upon  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  their  peculiar  views  in  one  part  or  other  of  that  docu¬ 
ment.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile 
some  portions  of  the  ‘Form  of  Concord,’  with  others.  It  did 
not  in  fact  put  an  end  to  the  divisions  which  it  was  designed 
to  heal.”f 

One  is  at  a  loss  to  know  exactly  what  to  make  of  such 
statements,  or  what  Dr.  Hodge  does  hold  in  regard  to  the 
Formula  of  Concord.  He  informs  us  that  “one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objects  was  to  settle  the  matters  in  dispute,”  and  that 
with  this  view,  they  “drew  up  the  Form  of  Concord  with 
great  clearness  and  skill,  and  endeavored  to  adopt  a  mode  of 
statement  which  should  secure  general  assent.”  “In  this,”  he 
adds,  “they  were  not  disappointed.”  But  he  also  informs  us, 
that  “it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  ‘Form  of  Concord’  with  others,”  and  that  there 
is  “no  little  difficulty  in  determining  what  the  Lutheran  doc¬ 
trine  really  is.”  According  to  Dr.  Hodge  the  authors  “ were 


,  • 
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not  disappointed”  in  their  endeavor  to  “secure  general  assent,” 
and  yet  their  document  “ did  not  in  fact  put  an  end  to  the  divi¬ 
sions  which  it  was  designed  to  heal ” — the  Formula  of  Concord 
is  characterized  by  “ great  clearness  and  skill ”  and  yet  is  almost 
if  not  altogether  irreconcilably  self-contradictory  and  incon¬ 
sistent,  and  its  meaning  difficult  to  ascertain. 

We  confess  ourselves  puzzled  “to  reconcile  some  portions 
of”  Dr.  Hodge’s  statements  “with  others,”  or  to  account  for 
these  inconsistencies  in  the  representations  of  so  accurate  and 
w7ell  informed  a  scholar.  As  it  is  impossible  to  receive  both 
of  these  conflicting  statements,  we  must  be  excused  if  we 
decline  to  accept  either  as  a  faithful  exhibition  of  the  truth 
in  the  case.  Dr.  Krauth’s  testimony  in  this  matter  must 
stand  as  the  voice  of  history,  that  the  Formula  of  Concord  is 
not  “an  essential  part  of  the  Lutheran  Confessional  statement ,” 
and  that  the  “ Augsburg  Confession  is  the  only  distinctive  symbol 
universally  recognized  in  the  Lutheran  Church .” 

Dr.  Hodge  certainly  ought  to  know  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  using  the  English 
language,  has  never  recognized  the  symbolical  authority  of 
the  Formula  of  Concord.  If  he  would  go  to  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  he  would  find  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Son  of  God,  to  which  even  he  would  make  no  objection.  It 
reads, 

“It  is  taught  likewise,  that  God  the  Son  became  man,  and 
was  born  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  and  that  the  two  na¬ 
tures,  human  and  divine,  inseparably  united  in  one  person, 
are  one  Christ,  who  is  true  God  and  man,  who  was  really 
born,  who  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  died  and  was  buried, 
that  he  might  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  sin,  but  also 
for  all  other  sins,  and  might  appease  the  wrath  of  God.” 

But  wdiilst  we  might  rest  the  case  here,  and  dismiss  the 
subject  from  any  further  consideration,  we  feel  compelled  to 
take  other  and  stronger  exceptions  to  Dr.  Hodge’s  statements, 
on  his  own  assumption  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  being  a 
recognized  Lutheran  Symbol.  We  deny  his  right  to  hold  the 
Lutheran  Church,  as  a  whole,  responsible  for  what  the  Church 
does  not  even  profess  to  receive  or  teach.  But  even  should 
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the  authority  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  be  granted,  we  hold 
that  Dr.  Hodge  has  sadly  misconceived  its  meaning,  or 
strangely  misstated  its  teaching.  For  his  sake,  we  are  sorry 
to  make  so  grave  a  charge,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Formula 
of  Concord,  we  are  glad  to  know  that  it  contains  no  such 
things  as  he  has  imputed  to  it.  We  may  freely  admit  that 
the  Formula  of  Concord  does  contain  some  things  which  we 
are  unwilling  to  subscribe,  and  which  we  do  not  feel  bound 
to  defend ;  but  that  would  not  justify  us  in  quietly  suffering 
snch  representations  to  be  made  of  its  teaching  as  would 
bring  more  or  less  of  discredit  on  the  whole  Lutheran  name. 

Dr.  Hodge  seems  to  have  had  some  little  doubt  or  misgiv- 
ing  about  the  correctness  of  his  expose  of  “Lutheran  Doc¬ 
trine.”  After  what  is  presented  in  the  extended  quotation 
given  above,  he  says :  “The  above  statement  is  believed  to  be 
a  correct  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
as  presented  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  ‘Form  of  Concord/ 
There  is,  however,  no  little  difficulty  in  determining  what 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  really  is.” 

In  reply  to  the  charge  of  “difficulty  in  determining  what 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  really  is,”  we  might  simply  repeat  his 
own  declaration  elsewhere  in  this  volume— that  the  authors 
of  the  “Form  of  Concord”  ‘drew  it  up  with  great  clearness 
and  skill/  But  letting  the  question  of  its  clearness  or  ob¬ 
scurity  pass,  how  “correct”  an  “exhibition”  he  has  given,  our 
readers  may  judge  when  they  have  compared  his  language 
with  that  of  the  Formula  itself.  It  affords  us  no  pleasure  to 
arraign  the  statements  of  so  distinguished  an  author,  but  if 
they  are  mistakes,  they  are  all  the  more  serious  on  account  of 
his  reputation,  and  the  more  earnestly  demand  correction. 
We  are  compelled  to  object  to  nearly  every  part  of  his  “state¬ 
ment”  as  either  very  partial  and  one-sided,  or  directly  opposed 
in  letter  and  spirit  to  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord  on  which  it  professes  to  be  based.  To  make  good 
our  objections,  several  points  will  be  more  distinctly  noticed. 

1.  Dr.  Hodge  says,  “In  their  Symbols  and  writings  the 
formula  ‘ natura ,  seu  substantia ,  seu  essentia ,’  is  of  frequent  oc¬ 
currence.  The  divine  essence  is  communicated  to  the  human.” 
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Again,  p.  411,  “Sometimes  it.  is  said  to  be  a  communication  of 
the  essence  of  God  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ  ;  sometimes  a 
communication  of  divine  attributes ;  and  sometimes  it  is  said 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  human  is  made  the  or¬ 
gan  of  the  divine.  The  first  has  symbolical  authority  in  its 
favor,  and  is  the  most  consistent  with  the  theory.”  This  part 
of  the  statement  is  that  the  Symbols,  or  Formula  of  Concord, 
teach  that  “ the  divine  essence  is  communicated  to  the  human .” 

We  confess  that  we  were  not  aware  of  the  specific  formula, 
“natura  seu  substantia,  seu  essentia5’  being  of  so  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  in  the  statements  of  this  doctrine  “in  their  Symbols,” 
and  we  feel  quite  sure  in  saying  it  never  occurs  there  in  any 
such  connection  or  to  convey  any  such  meaning  as  Dr.  Hodge 
intimates.  So  far  from  teaching  that  the  divine  essence  is 
communicated  to  the  human,  the  Formula  of  Concord  teaches 
the  very  opposite  over  and  over  again.  It  guards  against 
such  an  error  with  every  possible  care.  Indeed  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  present  the  proof  of  this  by  quoting  the  language 
of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  or  to  go  beyond  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us,  for  Dr.  Hodge  has  himself  overthrown  his  own  state¬ 
ment,  and  maintained  the  very  contrary,  only  ten  pages 
further  on  in  his  discussion.  As  a  final  “and  fatal  objection” 
to  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  he  says  “it  involes  the  physical  im¬ 
possibility  that  attributes  are  separated  from  the  substances 
of  which  they  are  the  manifestation.”  This  objection  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  the  ground  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  attri¬ 
butes  or  properties  from  substances  to  which  they  belong. 
This  it  is  charged  the  Lutheran  doctrine  does.  “According 
to  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  the  attributes  of  the  divine  nature 
or  essence  are  transferred  to  another  essence.”  “Then,”  he 
argues,  “the  humanity  of  Christ  has  the  attributes  of  his  di¬ 
vinity  without  its  essence .”  If  the  humanity  of  Christ,  in  this 
transfer  of  divine  attributes,  is  “without  its  [divine]  essence,57 
of  course  the  divine  essence  is  not  communicated  to  the  human. 
Thus  Dr.  Hodge  answers  himself,  and  shows  that  according 
to  the  Lutheran  view  there  is  no  such  communication  of  the 
divine  essence  to  the  human  as  he  has  alleged. 

As  Dr.  Hodge  has  not  given  us  a  single  quotation  from  the 
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Formula  of  Concord  to  support  his  allegation,  we  might  safe¬ 
ly  leave  it  to  his  own  refutation,  but  to  allow  no  room  for 
any  doubt  in  the  case,  the  Formula  of  Concord  will  be  allowed 
to  speak  for  itself. 

“For,  it  is  incontrovertibly  true,  quod  propria  non  egredian - 
tur  sua  subject  a,  that  is,  that  each  nature  retains  its  essential 
properties,  and  that  these  are  not  separated  and  transferred 
from  the  one  nature  to  the  other,  as  water  is  poured  from  one 
vessel  into  another.”  *  * 

“We  believe,  teach,  and  confess,  that  *  “  these  two 

natures  in  the  person  of  Christ  are  never  either  separated  or 
commingled  with  each  other,  nor  is  the  one  changed  into  the 
other;  but  each  one  remains  in  its  nature  and  essence  (in  the 
person  of  Christ)  to  all  eternity.” 

“And  indeed,  we  have  never  understood  these  words  ( realis 
communication  or  realiter  communicari ,  that  is,  the  communica¬ 
tion  or  communion  which  takes  place  in  deed  and  in  truth) 
concerning  a  physica  communicatio  vel  essentialis  transfusio, 
that  is,  concerning  an  essential,  natural  communion  or  effu¬ 
sion,  through  which  the  natures  are  mixed  in  their  essence 
and  in  their  essential  properties.” 

“In  no  respect  do  we  believe,  teach,  or  confess,  that  there 
is  such  an  effusion  of  the  majesty  of  God  and  of  all  its  at¬ 
tributes  into  the  human  nature,  of  Christ,  that  thereby  the 
divine  nature  is  weakened,  or  that  thereby  any  portion  of  its 
attributes  is  so  transferred  to  the  human  nature,  as  not  to  be 
retained  in  itself ;  or  that  the  human  nature  has  received  in 
its  substance  and  essence  equal  divine  majesty.” 

Chemnitz,  as  he  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Formula  of 
Concord,  may  be  presumed  to  understand  the  views  set  forth 
in  that  document.  So  distinguished  a  scholar  and  theologian 
would  hardly  maintain  one  view  in  his  theological  writings, 
and  help  to  put  another  and  directly  opposing  one  into  the 
Formula  of  Concord.  In  his  learned  work,  uDe  Puabus  Nat - 
uris  in  Christo ,”  he  opposes  at  length  the  very  doctrine  that 
Dr.  Hodge  ascribes  to  the  Formula  of  Concord,  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  which  he  took  so  prominent  a  part.  Only  a  few 
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very  brief  quotations  can  here  be  given.  He  defines  what 
we  are  to  understand  by  an  essential  communication ,  or  a  commu¬ 
nication  of  essence,  and  argues  at  length  against  it.  As  to  the 
communication  which  he  does  maintain  between  the  two  na¬ 
tures,  he  says,  “If  we  are  unable  to  explain  or  understand 
what  kind  of  a  communication  it  may  be,  or  how  it  takes 
place,  let  it  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  it  is  not  natural  or  essen¬ 
tial'^ 

“We  say  expressly,  and  with  emphatic  utterance  profess  in 
our  churches,  that  their  communication  is  not  essential  nor 
natural ,  that  is,  these  attributes  are  not  essentially  nor  natural¬ 
ly  communicated  to  the  assumed  nature.”f 

“Therefore  the  properties  of  the  Divinity  cannot  be  com¬ 
municated  essentially  to  any  one,  unless  at  the  same  time  the 
^ery  essence  of  divinity  be  communicated.  If  therefore  the 
proper  attributes  of  the  Divinty  were  essentially  communica¬ 
ted  to  the  humanity,  the  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ 
would  no  longer  be  distinct  and  diverse.  *  *  But  neither 
has  the  divine  nature  of  the  Logos  severed  from  itself  its 
properties,  nor  divested  itself  of  them,  and  transfused  them 
essentially  into  the  assumed  human  nature.  *  *  For  thus  an 
abolition  or  diminution  of  the  divine  nature  would  take 
place,  and  a  conversion  of  the  humanity  into  the  divinity. 
*  *  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  essential  communication 

of  the  attributes  of  the  divinity  is  clearly  enough  rejected.”:}; 

*Chemnitz  De  Duabus  Naturis  in  Christo.  Ed.  fol.  1591,  p.  112:  “Si 
non  possemus  exponere  aut  intelligere,  qnalis  sit  haec  communicatio,  aut 
quomodo  fiat,  sufficeret  nobis  dicere,  non  esse  physicam  aut  essentialem.1’ 

fldem  p.  103:  “Diserte  dicimus,  ac  sonora  voce  in  nostris  ecclesiis  pro- 
fitemur,  eorum  communicationem,  nec  essentialem,  nec  physicam  esse,  nec 
essentialiter,  nec  physice  ea  assumptae  naturae  communicari.” 

fldem  p.  103:  “Idiomata  igitur  Divinitatis  non  possunt  essentialiter  alicui 
communicari,  nisi  simul  ipsa  essentia  Divinitatis  communicetur  *  *  Si 
ergo  attributa  Deitatis  propria,  humanitati  essentialiter  communicarentur, 
Naturae  non  amplius  essent  in  persona  Christi  distinctae  et  diversae  *  * 

Nec  vero  divina  natura  A oyov,  idiomata  sua  a  se  separavit,  aut  illis  se 
exuit,  atque  ea  in  assumptam  naturam  essentialiter  transfudit  *  *  Ita 

enim  facta  esset,  vel  abolitio,  vel  imminutio  divinae  naturae,  et  conversio 
humanitatis  in  Divinitatem.  *  *  Hac  ergo  ratione,  essentialis  commu¬ 

nicatio  attributorum  Deitatis,  satis  diserte  rejicitur.” 
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The  various  results  involved  in  a  communication  of  the 
divine  essence  are  summed  up  and  all  declared  to  be  “rejected 
and  condemned,  in  the  one  brief  statement,  “when  we  say 
that  this  communication  is  not  essential  nor  natural”* 

On  what  principle  Dr.  Hodge  insists  on  attributing  to  wri¬ 
tings  and  their  authors  views  which  are  expressly  opposed, 
rejected,  and  condemned  by  them,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand. 

2.  Dr.  Hodge  proceeds:  “The  one  (essence)  interpene¬ 
trates  the  other.  They  ‘are  mixed’  (commiscentur).”  The 
quotation  of  the  Latin  word  commiscentur  seems  designed  to 
confirm  and  strengthen  the  translation  uare  mixed”  In  the 
treatment  of  so  profound  a  mystery  the  authors  doubtless  felt 
pressed  in  the  use  of  words,  and  experienced  what  Augustine 
says,  in  treating  of  the  trinity  in  unity  in  the  Godhead — 
“ Magna  prorsus  inopia  humanum  labor  at  eloquium.”  They  may 
possibly  have  allowed  themselves,  sometimes,  in  guarding  one 
extreme  to  press  very  closely  on  the  other.  But  we  agree  with 
Dr.  Hodge  that  they  used  “ great  skill ”  in  the  work.  A  very 
serious  objection  to  Dr.  Hodge’s  quoting  “commiscentur”  in 
the  way  he  does,  to  prove,  that  according  to  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  the  human  and  divine  essences  are  mixed,  is  that  he 
omits  to  quote  the  Uneque”  that  precedes  it.  It  is  true  the 
omission  is  not  a  large  one,  but  it  makes  just  the  difference 
of  uare  not  mixed”  instead  of  uare  mixed,”  so  far  as  concerns 
their  essence.  The  original  German,  a  language  with  which 
Dr.  Hodge  seems  perfectly  familiar,  has  simply  “die  Haturen 
nicht  in  ein  Wesen,  sondern,  wie  Dr.  Luther  schreibet,  in  eine 
Person  gemenget” — the  natures  are  not  mingled  in  one  es¬ 
sence,  but  as  Dr.  Luther  writes,  in  one  person. 

To  guard  against  the  very  error  charged,  we  find  such 
statements  as  these  in  the  Formula  of  Concord :  “doch  weder 
die  Haturen,  noch  derselben  Eigenschaften  mit  einander  ver- 
mischet  werden” — “ohn  alle  Yermischung  oder  Yergleichung 


*Chemnitz  De  Duabus  Naturis  in  Christo.  Ed.  fol.  1591,  p.  105.  ‘‘Quae 
omnia  brevi  compendio  comprehenduntur,  quando  dicimus,  communica- 
tionem  illam,  nec  essentialem  nee  physicam  esse.'’ 
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derselben  in  ihrem  Wesen,  Gemeinschaft  haben.”  Like  ex¬ 
pressions  are  frequent  in  the  book. 

It  is  true  that  the  Formula  or  Concord  does  once  use  the 
word  “ mixtio ”  in  explaining  the  wonderful  union  in  the  Per¬ 
son  of  Christ,  but  the  authors  justify  themselves  by  ancient 
ecclesiastical  usage,  and  the  meaning  attached  to  the  term. 
They  say,  uOn  account  of  this  personal  union  and  communi¬ 
cation,  the  ancient  teachers  of  the  Church  frequently,  before 
and  since  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  used  the  word  mixtio 
(mingling),  in  an  appropriate  sense,  and  with  due  distinction. 
And  for  the  confirmation  of  this  fact,  many  testimonies,  if  it 
were  necessary,  could  be  produced  from  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers.”  They  certainly  took  unusual  pains  to  conceal  their 
meaning,  if  they  designed  to  teach  any  such  doctrine  as  Dr. 
Hodge  would  have  his  readers  believe. 

A  most  intimate  union  and  communion  between  the  human 
and  the  divine  natures  in  the  Person  of  Christ  is  earnestly 
insisted  on.  The  communication  and  union  between  the  two 
natures  are  represented  as  closer  and  “far  more  exalted”'  than 
that  between  the  soul  and  body.  “Yet  neither  the  natures 
themselves,  nor  their  properties,  are  confounded  (vermischet, 
confunderetur).” 

It  may  serve  to  remove  some  misapprehension  and  difficul¬ 
ties  to  simply  state  negatively  what  does  not  take  place  in 
this  union  and  communication  of  the  two  natures — as  the 
doctrine  is  distinctly  taught  in  the  Formula  of  Concord. 

1.  There  is  no  commingling  of  the  two  into  one  essence. 
“The  divine  and  human  natures  are  not  commingled  in  one 
essence.” 

2.  The  one  is  not  changed  or  converted  into  the  other.  “The 
one  is  not  changed  into  the  other.” 

8.  ^Neither  nature  loses  any  of  its  properties.  “Each  na¬ 
ture  retains  its  essential  properties.” 

If  Dr.  Hodge  objects  to  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  real, 
active  communication  between  the  two  natures,  does  he  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  statement,  uin  Him  dAcelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily  ?” 

8.  Again:  “What  the  one  does  the  other  does.”  This 
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statement  is  repeated  and  enlarged  upon  further  on  in  the 
volume.  According  to  this,  Dr.  Hodge  thinks  Lutherans  be¬ 
lieve  and  teach,  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  hungered, 
thirsted,  suffered  and  died — in  a  word,  did  all  that  the  human 
did.  The  one  does  nothing;  but  what  the  other  does.  If  we 
had  met  with  this  in  some  hastily  written  article,  or  present¬ 
ed  by  some  one  not  familiar  with  the  subject  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  we  should  have  felt  some  surprise,  but  we  have  no 
words  to  express  our  surprise  at  such  a  statement  coming 
from  the  venerable  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at 
Princeton.  He  must  have  read  the  Formula  of  Concord  very 
carelessly,  or  else  have  forgotten  what  he  read.  In  clear,  un- 
mistakeable  language  it  runs:  “To  suffer,  to  die,  to  ascend, 
to  descend,  to  move  from  place  to  place,  to  hunger  to  thirst, 
to  suffer  from  cold  or  heat,  and  the  like,  are  attributes  of  the 
human  nature,  which  never  become  the  attributes  of  the  divine 
nature.” 

“It  is  the  person  that  does  and  suffers  all  things  ;  one  thing , 
according  to  the  one  nature ,  another ,  according  to  the  other  nature. 
All  this  the  learned  well  know.” 

“The  Son  of  God  himself  suffered  truly,  yet  according  to  his 
assumed  human  nature ,  and,  according  to  our  simple  Christian 
Creed,  he  died  truly,  although  the  divine  nature  can  neither  suffer 
nor  die.” 

It  is  needless  to  quote  more  on  so  plain  a  point.  It  would 
not  perhaps  be  affirming  too  much  to  say,  that  Dr.  Hodge  can¬ 
not  find,  in  any  language  or  in  any  Church,  a  confession  or 
doctrinal  statement,  that  more  fully  and  distinctly  teaches 
the  very  opposite  of  what  he  has  charged  on  the  Formula  of 
Concord. 

The  Formula  of  Concord  does  teach,  “with  respect  to  the 
execution  of  the  office  of  Christ,  the  person  acts  and  operates, 
not  in,  with,  through,  or  according  to  one  nature  alone ;  but 
in,  with,  according  to,  and  through  both  natures  ;  or  as  the 
Council  ot  Chalcedon  says,  one  nature  worketh  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  other,  that  which  is  appropriate  to  each  one.” 

And  again :  “Since  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells 
in  Christ,  Col.  2  :  9,  not  as  in  holy  men  or  angels,  but  bodily , 
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as  in  its  own  body,  it  shines  forth  with  all  its  majesty,  power, 
glory,  and  operation,  in  the  assumed  human  nature,  voluntar¬ 
ily,  when  and  as  Christ  pleases,  exercising,  showing,  and  per¬ 
fecting  his  divine  power,  glory  and  operation,  in,  with,  and 
through  this  assumed  human  nature,  as  the  soul  in  the  body, 
etc.” 

But  if  Dr.  Hodge  objects  to  this,  he  must  object  to  the 
Christology  of  his  own  Church,  and  take  refuge  in  Nestor- 
ianism. 

To  let  our  readers  see  how  exactly  the  Lutheran  statement 
here  accords  with  the  utterances  of  one  of  the  most  profound 
thinkers  on  the  Reformed  side,  we  introduce  some  quotations 
from  that  distinguished  citizen  and  theologian,  so  lately  gone 
to  his  rest — R.  J.  Breckenridge,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  In  his  “ Know¬ 
ledge  of  God  Objectively  Considered ,”  we  read,  p.  103 : 

“We  must  bear  in  mind  the  intimate  and  mutual  commu¬ 
nication  with  each  other  which  these  two  distinct  natures 
united  in  the  person  of  Christ,  must  necessarily  have  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  their  union  in  that  indissoluble  manner.  This  ineffable 
communication  takes  place  immediately  in  the  person  of  the 
Son,  in  which  they  are  united.  Moreover,  through  the  im¬ 
measurable  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  which  the  Son  is 
replenished,  he  fills  the  human  nature  united  with  his  nature, 
with  all  fulness  of  habitual  grace.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
act  of  every  office  of  the  Mediator,  whether  as  a  Prophet,  or 
a  Priest,  or  a  Ring,  finds  expression  in  his  estate  of  humilia¬ 
tion,  through  some  service,  or  some  suffering,  peculiar  to  his 
human  nature;  and  even  in  his  state  of  exaltation,  the  same 
use  and  service,  though  not  necessarily  involved  in  every  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  are  of  perpetual  recur¬ 
rence  in  all  that  relates  immediately  to  the  salvation  of  the 
elect.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  divine  nature  which  com¬ 
municates  all  their  worth  and  dignity  to  all  the  acts  of  the 
Mediator,  which  find  expression  through  the  human  nature ; 
which  acts,  however,  could  never  have  been  performed,  but 
for  the  human  nature.  God  has  but  one  nature,  and  man  has 
but  one  nature;  but  the  God-man  has  two  natures,  both  of 
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which  are  equally  his ;  and  both  constituting  a  single  person¬ 
ality,  their  intercommunion  is  inconceivably  complete.” 

Page  96  :  “All  the  office  work  of  this  Mediator,  looking  to 
the  salvation  of  man,  or  having  any  bearing  thereon,  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  the  special  work  of  one  nature  or  the  other 
nature  indissolubly  united  in  his  person ;  but  is  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  work  of  the  person  thus  formed  of  these  two  na¬ 
tures,  that  is,  the  work  of  him  who  is  God-man,  the  work  of 
Immanuel,  the  work  of  the  Mediator.  We  are  not  to  divide 
our  Saviour,  for  his  fitness  to  be  our  Saviour  lies  precisely  in 
this,  that  the  two  natures  are  hypostatically  united  in  him. 
There  are  innumerable  statements  of  the  word  of  God,  which 
place  this  whole  subject  in  the  clearest  light ;  and  there  is 
not  a  single  utterance  of  the  Saviour  himself  either  during 
his  ministry,  or  after  his  resurrection,  that  can  be  made  to 
signify  a  purpose  on  his  part  to  divide  his  two  natures,  even 
in  contemplation,  in  any  thing  that  related  to  his  Mediatorial 
work.” 

This  has  been  pronounced  good  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  we 
presume  Dr.  Hodge  endorses  it  as  orthodox. 

4.  Still  further :  “The  human  is  as  truly  divine  as  the  eter¬ 
nal  essence  of  the  Godhead,  except,  that  it  is  not  divine  ex  se7 
hut  by  communication.”  Hot  satisfied  with  this  sweeping 
statement,  Dr.  Hodge  adds  some  comments,  p.  417,  under  the 
head  of  “ Remarks  on  the  Lutheran  Doctrine .”  “His  humanity 
is  merged  into  divinity,  and  he  becomes  not  God  and  man, 
hut  simply  God,  and  we  have  lost  our  Saviour,  the  Jesus  of 
the  Bible,  who  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief,  who  was  one  with  us  in  his  humanity,  and  therefore 
can  sympathize  with  us  and  save  us.” 

We  confess  to  a  feeling  bordering  on  impatience  as  we  read 
this.  It  is  utterly  unaccountable  to  us,  that  such  a  statement 
should  proceed  from  such  a  source.  Dr.  Hodge  might  just  as 
well  tell  his  readers  that  the  Hicene,  or  the  Athanasian  Creed 
teaches  the  Arian  Doctrine,  or  that  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion  supports  Arminianism.  Indeed  the  latter  would  not  be 
so  serious  an  error  as  Dr.  Hodge  has  allowed  himself  to  fall 
into ;  for  the  difference  between  the  Calvinistic  and  Armm- 
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ian  systems  does  not  touch  any  such  fundamental  points  as 
that  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  nor  would  even 
Dr.  Hodge  say  that  Arminians  “have  lost  our  Saviour,  the 
Jesus  of  the  Bible.” 

But  on  what  is  this  extraordinary  statement  based?  Let 
us  once  more  appeal  to  the  document  from  which  Dr.  Hodge 
professes  to  get  his  views  of  Lutheran  Doctrine.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  its  emphatic  language.  uIn  no  manner  shall  there 
he  made  or  admitted  a  conversion ,  or  confusion ,  or  an  equalization 
of  the  natures  in  Christ  or  of  their  essential  properties.” 

“For  this  reason,  there  is  and  remains  in  Christ  only  one 
divine  omnipotence,  power,  majesty,  and  glory,  which  is  the 

PROPERTY  OF  THE  DIVINE  NATURE  ALONE.” 

“We  believe,  teach,  and  confess,  that  now  in  this  one  undi¬ 
vided  person  of  Christ,  there  are  two  distinct  natures :  the 
divine,  which  is  from  eternity,  and  the  human,  which  in  time 
was  assumed  in  the  unity  of  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God. 
And  these  two  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ  are  never  either 
separated,  or  commingled  with  each  other,  nor  is  the  one 
changed  into  the  other ;  but  each  one  remains  in  its  nature 

AND  ESSENCE,  IN  THE  PERSON  OF  CHRIST  TO  ALL  ETERNITY.” 

Much  more  of  the  same  character  might  be  quoted,  and 
not  one  sentence  can  be  found  in  real  conflict  w7ith  it.  We 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  argue  the  case,  or  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  refutation.  It  is  enough  to  ask  the  reader  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  language  of  Dr.  Hodge,  and  then  that  of  the  Formula 
of  Concord — to  look  upon  that  picture,  and  then  upon  this. 

As  w7e  believe  that  Dr.  Hodge  is  a  sincere  friend  of  sound 
doctrine,  and  possesses  that  charity  which  rejoices  in  the 
truth,  we  are  happy  to  assure  him  that  the  Formula  of  Con¬ 
cord,  so  far  from  leaving  us  without  a  sympathizing  Saviour, 
having  our  nature  as  his  own,  expressly  teaches,  that  “the 
Son  of  God  truly  suffered  for  us,  but  nevertheless  according 
to  the  property  of  his  human  nature,  which  he  assumed  in  the 
unity  of  his  divine  nature  and  made  his  own ,  so  that  he  might  he 
able  to  suffer  and  become ,  as  our  high-priest ,  the  cause  of  our  re¬ 
conciliation  with  God, :”  and  that  now  “after  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead,”  having  “laid  aside  the  form  of  a  servant,  yet 
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did  not  lay  aside  the  human  nature — for  this  he  retains  to 

ETERNITY.” 

Passing  over  several  other  points  in  the  statement  very 
open  to  criticism  and  objection,  we  have,  as  last, 

5.  “Nevertheless  Christ  while  here  on  earth,  and  even  when 
in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  was  as  to  his  soul  and  body  every¬ 
where  present.”  Again :  “This,  however,  supposes  the  whole 
earthly  life  of  Christ  to  be  an  illusion.  There  could  be  no 
growth  or  development  of  his  human  nature.  He  was  om¬ 
niscient  when  an  unborn  infant.  *  *  If  this  be  so  he 

never  suffered  or  died,  and  there  has  been  no  redemption 
through  his  blood.” 

We  must  again  plead  ignorance  of  anything  like  this  in 
the  Formula  of  Concord.  There  are  some  statements,  that 
taken  by  themselves,  may  appear  rather  strong,  but  not 
stronger  than  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  others  never 
suspected  of  any  such  views — and  not  any  more  liable  to  ob¬ 
jection  than  forms  of  expression  used  by  Dr.  Hodge  himself 
in  this  same  volume. 

It  may  be  too  much  to  ask  of  Dr.  Hodge  that  the  Formula 
of  Concord  be  considered  consistent  with  itself  throughout. 
But  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  it  be  not,  needlessly  and 
without  good  reason,  considered  inconsistent  or  self-contra¬ 
dictory.  The  presumption  is  that  the  men  who  drew  it  up 
with  so  much  care,  did  not  contradict  themselves  on  so  vital 
a  point ;  and  we  find  proof  abundant  that  they  incorporated 
views  the  very  opposite  of  those  attributed  to  them  by  Dr. 
Hodge.  Thus,  they  say  of  Christ,  that  he  was  “a  true  man , 
born  of  the  blessed  Virgin” — that  “in  this  one  undivided  per¬ 
son  of  Christ,  there  are  two  distinct  natures,  the  divine  and 
the  human”— that  it  belongs  to  the  human  nature  uto  be  finite,, 
and  circumscribed  *  *  to  move  from  place  to  place,  etc.” 

Dr.  Hodge  says,  “There  could  be  no  growth  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  human  nature.  He  was  omniscient  and  omnipo¬ 
tent  when  an  unborn  infant.”  The  Formula  says,  “He  truly 
increased  in  all  wisdom  and  favor  ivith  God,  and  man ” — Dr. 
Vol.  II.  No.  2.  35 
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Hodge  informs  us,  “The  Bible  says  he  increased  in  know¬ 
ledge.”  The  Formula  of  Concord  says  the  very  same. 

Among  the  “ false  doctrines ”  set  forth  in  order  as  “rejected 
and  condemned”  in  the  Formula  of  Concord,  is  the  very  one 
that  Dr.  Hodge  says  it  teaches,  viz.: 

“That  Christ  does  not  possess  a  true  human  nature  consist¬ 
ing  of  body  and  soul  as  Marcion  vainly  imagined.”  And, 

“That  the  human  nature  in  Christ  has  become  an  infinite 
essence  or  being  like  the  divine,  and  that  owing  to  this  effu¬ 
sion  upon  or  in  the  human  nature,  of  this  essential  and  com¬ 
municated  power  or  property,  and  its  separation  from  God, 
the  human  nature  at  length  is,  like  the  divine  nature ,  present 
everywhere .” 

It  would  seem  useless  for  men  to  employ  language  to  set 
forth  their  views,  if  they  are  to  be  held  as  teaching  what  they 
distinctly  deny,  and  denying  what  they  are  at  pains  to  teach. 
If  the  authors  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  had  definitely  un¬ 
dertaken  to  teach  the  very  reverse  of  what  Dr.  Hodge  alleges, 
they  could  hardly  have  succeeded  better  than  they  have. 

Instead  of  dwelling  any  longer  on  particular  parts  of  this 
statement  to  show  its  fallacious  character,  we  will  present  in 
one  comprehensive  view  what  ought  to  satisfy  all  candid 
minds.  To  illustrate  and  confirm  the  doctrines  concerning 
the  Person  of  Christ  as  contained  in  the  Formula  of  Concord, 
Chemnitz  and  Andrea  drew  up  a  “Catalogue  of  Testimonies” 
from  the  Scriptures  and  the  early  Fathers  and  Councils. 
This  was  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  the  book,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  the  best  editions  of  the  Formula  of  Concord.  In  an 
introductory  paragraph  they  say  : 

“The  fact  that  in  the  Book  of  Concord,  in  treating  of  the 
unity  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  of  the  difference  between 
his  two  natures,  as  well  as  of  their  essential  attributes,  no  de¬ 
viation  has  been  made  from  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient, 
orthodox  Church,  the  Fathers  of  the  same,  and  the  Councils, 
have  spoken  concerning  these  points ;  namely,  that  there  are 
not  two  persons,  but  one  Christ ,  and  in  this  person  two  dis¬ 
tinct  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human ,  which  are  neither 
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separated  nor  commingled,  nor  changed  the  one  into  the 
other,  but  that  each  nature  has  and  retains  its  essential  at¬ 
tributes,  and  does  not  lay  them  off  in  eternity ;  and  that  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  one  nature,  which  are  truly  and 
rightly  ascribed  to  the  whole  person,  never  become  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  other  nature,  the  following  testimonies  of  the 
ancient,  pure  Councils  prove.” 

It  may  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not  investigated 
the  subject,  that  so  distinguished  an  author  as  Dr.  Hodge 
would  not  make  such  statements  without  sufficient  warrant, 
and  that  there  must  be  other  passages  in  the  Formula  of  Con¬ 
cord  to  support  his  declarations.  We  can  only  say  that  we 
know  of  none,  and  as  he  has  not  produced  them,  we  cannot 
be  expected  to  prove  a  negative.  The  passages  he  quotes  fail 
to  prove  a  single  point  that  has  been  noticed,  and  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Formula  are  opposed  to  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  its  meaning. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  article  to  criticise  Dr.  Hodge's 
statements  of  the  Reformed  view,  or  what  he  teaches  as  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  But  it  is  a  little  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  him,  while  objecting  to  the  language  employed 
by  Lutherans,  using  terms  as  open  to  criticism  as  any  to  which 
he  objects.  Thus,  he  fully  justifies  “the  forms  of  expression,” 
“the  blood  of  God,”  “God  the  mighty  Maker  died,”  etc.,  and 
says,  they  “are  in  accordance  xoith  the  scriptural  usage.”  And 
argues :  “If  it  be  right  to  say  “God  died,”  it  is  right  to  say 
“He  was  born.”  *  *  *  It  is,  therefore,  correct  to  say  that 

Mary  was  the  mother  of  God.” 

Such  forms  of  expression  have  failed  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  some  of  the  most  sober  and  judicious  theologians  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  yet  Dr.  Hodge  pronounces  them  “scrip¬ 
tural”  and  “correct.”'  We  should  think  that  after  endorsing 
such  expressions  as  “God  was  born,”  “God  died,”  “Mary  the 
mother  of  God,”  he  would  find  no  difficulty  in  any  statement 
of  the  Formula  of  Concord  on  the  same  general  subject.  For 
ourselves  we  must  say  we  find  Dr.  Hodge's  statements  as 
hard  to  digest  as  anything  in  the  Formula  of  Concord. 

Logical  deductions,  too,  could  be  easily  made  from  some  of 
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his  statements.  Take  the  following  as  an  illustration.  He 
says :  “Another  obvious  inference  from  this  doctrine  is  that 
the  man  Christ  Jesus  is  the  object  of  religious  worship.  To 
worship  in  the  religious  sense  of  the  word,  is  to  ascribe  divine 
perfections  to  the  object.  The  possession  of  those  perfections ,  is, 
therefore  the  only  proper  ground  for  such  worship .”  This  hardly 
needs  a  deduction.  According  to  Dr.  Hodge’s  logic,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  must  be  in  possession  of  divine  perfections.  Has 
any  Lutheran  divine  maintained  more  than  this  ? 

In  regard  to  “the  exaltation  of  the  Human  Hature  of 
Christ,”  he  says,  “the  humanity  of  Christ  in  virtue  of  its  union 
with  bis  divine  nature  is  immeasurably  exalted  in  dignity 
and  worth,  and  even  power  over  every  intelligent  creature .”  The 
humanity  of  Christ  is  then  ‘immeasurably  exalted  in  dignity, 
worth  and  power,’  not  only  above  what  properly  belongs  to  a 
mere  human  nature  like  ours,  but  “over  all  intelligent  crea¬ 
tures,”  including  angels,  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 
places.  This  sounds  very  much  like  the  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Formula  of  Concord.  Place  along  side  of  it  the  full  state¬ 
ment  from  the  Formula,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  do 
not  very  widely  differ,  except  that  the  latter  is  much  more 
fully  expressed  and  carefully  guarded.  “For  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  the  ancient  Fathers,  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  testify  forcibly  that  the  human  nature  in  Christ, 
for  the  reason  and  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  personally 
united  with  the  divine  nature,  in  Christ,  (having  laid  aside 
the  form  of  a  servant  and  the  state' of  humiliation,  being  now 
glorified,  and  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  and 
power  of  God,)  has  received  over  and  above  its  natural,  essen¬ 
tial,  and  permanent  human  properties,  also  special,  high, 
great,  supernatural,  inscrutable,  ineffable,  heavenly  preroga¬ 
tives  and  pre-eminence  in  majesty,  glory,  power,  and  might, 
above  all  that  can  be  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also 
in  that  which  is  to  come,  (Eph.  1  :  21 ;)  so  that  the  human 
nature  in  Christ  (in  its  measure  and  mode)  was  associated  in 
the  execution  of  the  ofiice  of  Christ,  and  also  has  its  efficacy, 
that  is,  its  virtue  and  operation,  not  only  from,  and  according 
fo,  its  natural,  essential  properties,  or  so  far  only  as  its  abil- 
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ity  extends,  but  chiefly  from,  and  according  to,  the  majesty, 
the  glory,  the  power,  and  the  might  which  it  has  received 
through  the  personal  union,  the  glorification  and  exaltation.'’ 

Dr.  Hodge  has  a  very  simple  and  easy  way  of  disposing  of 
the  difficulties  which  beset  this  sublime  and  mysterious  doc¬ 
trine,  and  of  determining  the  question  in  dispute  in  favor  of 
his  own  view.  He  says :  “The  Bible  teaches  that  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  became  man  by  taking  to  himself  a  true  body  and 
a  reasonable  soul,  and  so  was  and  continues  to  be,  God  and 
man,  in  two  entire  distinct  natures,  and  one  person  forever. 
Whatever  is  beyond  this,  is  mere  speculation.  *  *  The 

Lutheran  theologians  insist  on  explaining  that  fact.  *  * 

Why  can  they  not  receive  the  fact  that  two  natures  are  uni¬ 
ted  in  Christ  without  philosophizing  about  it  ?”*  On  the 
other  hand  he  tells  us :  “At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
Reformed  adhered  strictly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  early 
Church.  *  *  The  Reformed  taught  what  the  first  six 

general  councils  taught,  and  what  the  Church  universal  re¬ 
ceived, — neither  more  nor  less.” 

It  is  decidedly  refreshing,  after  reading  Dr.  Hodge’s  long 
discussions  on  the  theories  of  “original  sin,”  “inability,”  “free 
agency,”  “election,”  “the  atonement,”  etc.,  and  knowing  how 
tenaciously  he  advocates  and  defends  certain  theological  and 
metaphysical  views,  to  hear  him  gravely  objecting  to  “phi¬ 
losophizing”  about  the  person  of  Christ,  and  insisting  on  ad¬ 
hering  to  “the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.”  The  ponderous 
work  of  Dr.  Hodge  on  “ Systematic  Theology ”  is  the  best  reply 
to  his  objections  on  this  score. 

But  waiving  this,  the  statements  just  quoted  hardly  com¬ 
port  with  fairness  and  candor.  Dr.  Hodge  gives  us  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Doctrines,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  themselves,  in  his. 
work,  and  asks  us  to  believe  that  the  Reformed  view  is  “the 
doctrine  of  the  early  Church”  *  *  and  of  “the  Church  uni¬ 

versal.”  If  so,  of  course  the  Lutheran  view  is  held  to  be  a 
departure  from  the  common  Christian  faith,  and  we  are  told, 
was  “introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.”  This  is, 
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we  repeat,  hardly  a  fair  statement  of  the  simple  facts  in  the 
case,  and  such  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  in  a  work  com¬ 
bining  the  History  of  Doctrine  with  Systematic  Theology. 

Dr.  Ilodge,  of  course,  very  well  knows  that  the  authors  of 
the  Formula  of  Concord  set  up  the  very  same  claim  for  their 
view  of  the  Person  of  Christ  that  he  does  for  the  Reformed. 
They  appeal,  again  and  again,  to  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers, 
and  Councils.  They  say  :  “The  Christian  Church  has  ever 
believed  and  maintained  with  great  simplicity,  that  the  di¬ 
vine  and  human  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ,  are  so  united 
as  to  have  a  real  communication  with  each  other and  “that 
nothing  new,  either  in  doctrine  or  in  the  form  and  manner  of 
expression,  has  been  introduced  into  the  said  book,  but  that 
this  mystery  is  taught  and  treated  even  in  the  same  manner 
as,  first  of  all  the  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  afterwards  the  an¬ 
cient  orthodox  Church,  have  taught/’ 

That  the  “Church  universal”  is  not  all  on  the  side  repre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Hodge,  and  that  the  “early  Church”  was  not  so 
perfectly  one  with  the  Reformed  in  later  times,  might  easily 
be  shown.  If  Dr.  Hodge  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look  into 
the  “Catalogue  of  Testimonies”  appended  to  the  best  editions 
of  the  Formula  of  Concord,  even  without  going  any  farther, 
he  would  have  found  enough  to  have  called  for  a  modification 
of  his  statement.  Heander,  whose  learning  and  singular 
freedom  from  prejudice  are  unquestioned,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account  of  the  views  prevalent  in  the  early  Church.* 
He  says:  “The  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  three  Cappado¬ 
cian  Fathers,  and  especially  Grfgory  of  Xyssa  and  Gregory 
Xaziaxzus  elaborated  the  doctrine,  had  a  great  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  Oriental  Church.  Like  Origen,  they 
aimed  at  proving  that  the  Logos  has  united  himself  with  a. 
sensuous  nature,  by  means  of  a  rational  human  soul.  The 
essential  point  in  this  union,  the  mark  of  a  true  personal 
unity,  they  made  to  consist  in  all  parts  of  human  nature  be¬ 
ing  penetrated  by  the  divine  Essence.  This  penetration  took 
place  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  its  complete  consequences 
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were  not  developed  till  after  the  Resurrection,  and  with  the 
glorification  of  Christ  his  body  was  also  glorified.” 

Again,  p.  339  :  “We  see  from  this,  what  statements  of  this 
doctrine  were  regarded  as  essentially  Christian  in  the  Western 
Church  before  the  Hestorian  controversy  ;  they  were  these — 
that  in  Christ  two  natures  are  joined  in  one  substance  ;  that 
the  Word  and  the  Flesh  are  so  united  that  each  substance  re¬ 
mains  with  its  proper  completeness,  without  mutual  encroach¬ 
ment  ;  that  the  Divinity  is  communicated  to  the  Humanity, 
and  the  Humanity  to  the  Divinity ;  that  Christ  did  not  ad¬ 
vance  to  Divinity  through  certain  degrees  and  times,  and  was 
not  in  two  different  states  before  and  after  the  Resurrection, 
but  always  possessed  the  same  perfection  and  power.” 

As  our  design  has  not  been  to  defend  the  Lutheran  view, 
or  to  criticise  the  Reformed,  but  simply  to  notice  Dr.  Hodge’s 
statement  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  we  will  not  pursue  the 
subject  any  further.  It  is  a  matter  deeply  to  be  regretted, 
that  in  a  great  work  of  such  sterling  merit,  and  likely  to  be 
so  widely  circulated,  such  erroneous  statements  should  have 
found  a  place.  They  cannot  help  the  cause  of  truth,  but 
may,  and  will,  aid  in  perpetuating  misconceptions  and  false 
judgments.  Had  Dr.  Hodge  seen  fit  to  give  a  fair  statement 
of  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Formula  of  Concord,  and 
then  employed  all  his  powers  to  refute  it,  no  one  on  the  Lu¬ 
theran  side  could  or  would  have  objected.  Indeed  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  a  theologian  like  Dr.  Hodge  bring  all 
his  learning,  good  sense,  and  critical  judgment  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  subject,  and  we  feel  a  real  disappointment  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  dispose  of  it.  He  has 
chosen  the  beaten  path,  and  missed  a  valuable  opportunity  of 
giving  the  world  a  substantial  contribution  to  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  doctrine.  The  subject  is  one  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  in  the  Church  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  The  numerous  works,  both 
in  Europe  and  this  country,  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  show  that  it  still  engages  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  men.  The  question  of  questions  is,  “What  think 
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ye  of  Christ?”  “Without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness:  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.” 

But  Dr.  Hodge  has  not  even  taken  the  pains  to  state  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  difference  between  the  Deformed  view,  and  that 
set  forth  in  the  Formula  of  Concord  as  Lutheran.  This  is  so 
briefly  and  clearly  done  in  the  Formula  itself,  that  we  quote 
it  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  may  not  have  the  book  at 
hand. 

“the  chief  question  in  this  controversy.” 

“The  principal  subject  of  debate,  was : — Whether  the  divine 
and  human  natures,  as  also  the  properties  of  each,  on  account 
of  the  personal  union,  have  communion  with  each  other  real- 
iter,  that  is,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and 
how  far  this  communion  extends.” 

It  will  be  understood  that  there  is  no  dispute  between  the 
Lutherans  and  Deformed  about  any  of  the  points  deemed 
fundamental  by  both  parties — as  the  Supreme  Divinity  and 
perfect  humanity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  union  of  the 
two  natures,  divine  and  human,  in  one  Person,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  these  natures  so  that  they  are  not  compounded  or 
mixed  in  one  essence.  They  both  accept  fully  the  decisions 
of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  agree  in  the  points  stated. 
But,  what  the  effect  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  has  been, 
whether  the  divine  and  human  have  real  communion  with 
each  other,  and  if  so,  how  far  this  communion  extends,  these 
are  the  points  to  be  settled.  If  Dr.  Hodge  thinks  he  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  subject  satisfactorily,  we  beg  to  assure  him  and 
his  readers  that  there  are  others,  who  with  all  respect  for  his 
acknowledged  ability,  and  profound  regard  for  his  elevated 
Christian  character,  deem  his  statement  of  the  Lutheran  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  as  having  scarcely  the  semblance 
of  truth,  and  his  discussion  of  it  as  failing  even  to  touch  th© 
real  points  at  issue. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

Few  persons  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  immense  num- 

i  1/  i 

ber  of  books  prepared  in  our  day  for  the  young.  It  is  only 
by  a  broad  and  careful  view  of  the  publishing  business,  that 
the  facts  in  the  case  are  seen.  Of  the  issues  of  the  press,  now 
so  surprisingly  rapid,  and  covering  the  multiplied  depart¬ 
ments  of  science  and  literature,  an  astonishing  proportion  is 
of  this  class.  Many  of  our  largest  publishing  houses — and 
some  of  them  are  mammoth  establishments— make  books  for 
the  young  almost  their  entire  business.  They  are  at  ’work  in 
all  our  great  cities,  north,  south,  east  and  west.  Hundreds 
on  hundreds  of  authors  are  employed  in  writing  them,  and 
they  are  published  and  sent  out  as  fast  as  steam  can  print 
them.  Besides  these  publishing  houses,  there  are  denomina¬ 
tional  and  co-operative  associations  whose  giant  establishments 
pour  forth  fresh  volumes  by  the  thousands.  Importation 
from  across  the  seas,  adds  immensely  to  the  supply.  All  this 
is  a  new  thing.  Within  the  memory  of  many  of  us  it  was 
not  so.  Children’s  books  were  the  exception.  They  were 
rare,  as  well  as  often  very  dull.  The  art  of  pleasing  and  in¬ 
structing  the  little  ones  by  books,  had  not  yet  been  learned. 
The  children  are  now  seen  to  have  rights,  or  at  least  wishes 
and  interests,  that  the  business  world  is  bound  to  respect. 
This  new  era  has  come  in  with  the  Sunday  School.  Juvenile 
literature  has  originated  and  grown  mostly  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  The  fact,  so  novel  and  impressive,  is  a  cheering  one. 
It  is  full  okhopeTor  the  Church  and  the  world.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  of  new  and  better  views  of  duty.  It  shows  that  the 
Church  is  learning  the  grand  importance  of  building  up 
character  aright  from  its  very  foundation.  Taken  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  great  Sunday  School  movement  itself,  with  the 
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special  services  appointed  for  children,  the  renewed  attention 
given  to  family  nurture,  and  the  manifold  new  forms  of  labor 
in  the  Church  on  behalf  of  the  little  ones,  it  affords  evidence 
of  a  conviction,  which  we  rejoice  to  see  laying  controlling 
hold  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  that  the  world  must  be 
conquered  for  Christ  nearer  the  cradle  than  heretofore  ex¬ 
pected. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  a  great  evil  has  become  mani¬ 
fest.  A  blighting  element  has  stolen  into  the  movement. 
The  evil  is  full  of  danger,  and  cannot  fail  to  awaken  serious 
apprehensions.  Unless  it  be  fully  recognized,  and  the  remedy 
applied  with  firmness,  the  best  fruits  of  the  Sunday  School 
work  must  be  withered.  Its  expected  blessings  will  turn 
into  injury.  The  danger  is  in  the  Library.  It  cannot  be 
disguised  that,  in  a  very  large  proportion,  the  books  now  put 
into  our  Sunday  School  libraries  are  utterly  unfit  for  the 
place,  and  destructive  of  the  very  ends  for  which  alone  the 
libraries  should  be  put  there.  Uo  one  that  understands  the 
influence  of  the  children’s  reading  on  the  formation  of  their 
doctrinal  views,  mental  habits,  and  moral  character,  can  look 
upon  our  general  Sunday  School  literature  without  a  feeling 
of  sadness,  and  almost  dismay. 

1.  The  use  of  fiction  is  out  of  all  proper  proportion.  The 
Sunday  School  library,  as  now  ordinarily  selected,  shows  long 
rows  of  religious  novels.  Often  the  shelves  contain  little 
else.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  fiction  should  never  be 
employed  as  the  vehicle  of  religious  instruction.  The  imagi¬ 
nation  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  serving 
Christ.  But,  with  the  young,  fiction  needs  to  be  used  with 
caution  and  moderation.  Our  juvenile  literature  is,  however, 
now  made  up  almost  entirely  of  fictitious  stories.  Uo  other 
books  are  popular.  The  demand  creates  the  supply,  and  the 
supply  is,  in  turn,  feeding  the  desire  that  still  calls  for  more. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  writers  and  publishers,  so  much  as  of 
the  Churches.  Publishers  will  not  print  what  will  not  sell. 
W riters  will  not  write  it — if  they  can  help  it.  Almost  every 
book  for  the  young  must  now  be  a  story,  with  its  plot,  arti¬ 
ficial  characters,  and  high  excitement.  Uot  a  few  are  mere 
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sensational  love  stories,  or  representations  of  strange  and  un¬ 
healthy  adventure,  seasoned  with  some  pious  phrases  and  a 
little  pious  sentiment.  Many  of  these  books,  even  when 
written  in  the  interest  of  religion,  give  altogether  unnatural 
and  false  views  of  life,  impracticable  and  impossible.  The 
child  is  taken  out  of  the  real  matter-of-fact  world,  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  entertained  with  pictures  of  life,  duty,  char¬ 
acter,  and  victories,  that  can  only  mislead  and  injure.  The 
portraitures  are  unlike  any  thing  really  found  in  the  world. 
Truthfulness  of  representation  is  continually  sacrificed  to  the 
need  of  excitement.  The  very  piety  that  is  pictured  and 
held  up  to  view,  is  often  imaginary,  untrue,  and  impossible. 
It  can  never  be  realized,  and  it  would  often  be  a  pity  if  it 
could.  It  is  not  the  piety  that  is  needed  for  this  world,  and 
has  no  warrant  in  Holy  Scripture.  If  the  young  do  not  con¬ 
ceive  an*  aversion  to  piety,  from  these  fancy  pictures  of 
unearthly  goodness,  trial,  and  suffering  heroism,  the  only 
other  result  must  be  a  feeling  of  despair,  and  discouragement 
of  effort  to  reach  it. 

Even  on  grounds  apart  from  this,  this  mass  of  fiction  is 
intolerable.  It  is  a  deadly  foe  to  mental  growth  and  vigor. 
Light  and  trashy,  as  most  of  it  is,  exciting  to  the  emotions, 
and  demandiug  fto^fiort  of  thought,  it  forms  the  mind  to 
habits  terribly  in  the  way  of  the  real,  solid  work  required  for 
its  right  education  and  development.  These  story-books 
have  already  fostered  such  a  taste,  that  Sunday  School  schol¬ 
ars  generally  turn  away  from  every  thing  else.  Books  of 
real  and  useful  knowledge,  are  left  stand  unsoiled  on  the 
shelves,  while  the  volumes  of  stories  are  carried  off*  and  read 
till  worn  to  pieces.  Almost  the  only  mental  food  taken  b}^ 
the  young,  they  sink  the  mind  into  a  sickly  feebleness,  render 
it  indisposed,  if  not  wholly  incapable  of  real,  healthy,  strong 
mental  effort,  and  introduce  the  worst  results  of  novel  read¬ 
ing  into  the  very  midst  of  the  Sabbath  School.  Viewed 
simply  in  the  effect  on  the  mind ,  the  result  is  most  disastrous. 
We  have  known  parents  who  have  been  compelled  to  see  the 
enfeebling  influence  on  the  child’s  intellect  to  such  a  sad  de¬ 
gree,  as  to  make  them  feel  obliged  to  cut  off*  the  supply  of 
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that  kind  of  mental  dissipation,  until  the  tone  of  the  child’s 
mind  was  recovered.  When  the  Sunday  School  library  works 
such  results  as  these,  so  in  conflict  with  the  necessary  educa¬ 
tional  development  that  belongs  to  the  years  of  youth,  unfit¬ 
ting  for  the  sober,  earnest  work  of  life,  it  is  high  time  that  a 
remedy  should  be  applied. 

2.  There  is  another  class  of  books,  to  which  attention  is 
needed.  They  are  such  as  leave  out  of  view  the  supernatural 
in  religion.  Under  an  appearance  of  fine  pious  sentiment, 
they  teach  only  natural  religion.  Often  well  written  and  at¬ 
tractive,  their  pictures  of  religion  are  made  up  wholly  of 
natural  amiabilities,  virtues,  and  gopd  deeds.  The  entire 
work  of  being  good,  doing  good,  and  accomplishing  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  life,  is  left  unconnected,  in  their  representations,  with 
any  distinctively  Christian  doctrines.  They  hint  of  no  need 
of  salvation  from  sin,  and  the  renewal  of  the  heart  by  divine 
grace.  What  are  known,  among  orthodox  Christians,  as  the 
great  fundamental,  saving  truths  of  the  cross,  are  all  ignored 
or  kept  out  of  view.  There  is  no  Christ  in  them,  and  reli¬ 
gion  and  morality  are  taken  wholly  out  of  the  realm  of  the 
supernatural  and  divine.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from,  maintain¬ 
ing,  that  a  Sunday  School  book  must  contain  a  formulated 
doctrinal  system,  or  present  Scripture  truths  in  regular  didac¬ 
tic  form.  This  should  not  be  looked  for.  It  is  impracticable. 
Christ  himself  taught  by  facts,  and  parables,  and  nature’s 
voices.  But  this  is  a  question,  not  of  form  or  manner,  but  of 
substance.  These  books,  to  which  we  object,  leave  out  the 
only  saving  truths  of  Christianity,  and  form  the  thinking  of 
the  young  in  the  moulds  of  a  mere  naturalism.  They  create 
a  deep  and  decisive  impression,  to  which  the  tendency  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  is  very  strong,  that  if  morality,  honesty,  kindness 
and  amiability  be  cultivated,  man  is  all  right  with  God  and 
safe  for  heaven.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  juvenile 
literature,  in  which  the  youthful  mind  is  made  oblivious  to 
the  truths  of  gin,  the  atonement,  human,  lwdfdessness,  the 
need  of  renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  faith,  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion.  Under  the  influence  of  Unitarian  teaching,  and  the 
..false  liberalism  of  our  times,  and  the  desire  of  writers  and 
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publishers  to  accommodate  the  large  class  of  those  whose 
skepticism  rejects  a  Divine  Christ,  and  the  old  orthodox  doc¬ 
trines,  thousands  of  volumes  of  this  non-Christian  literature 
are  put  into  the  market.  Those  whose  responsible  duty  it  is, 
to  select  the  reading  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  children  col¬ 
lected  in  the  Sunday  School,  will  have  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  its  influence  is  not  simply 
negative — leaving  the  young  unimpressed  with  a  sense  of 
their  need  of  Christ  and  His  saving  grace.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  urged,  that  not  every  book  need  teach  the  way  of  salva¬ 
tion,  and  that  if  it  teaches  a  good  morality,  it  is  a  good  and 
serviceable  book.  This  is  very  true.  Volumes  of  this  kind 
have  their  rightful  place  in  the  library.  But  there  is  a  feature 
of  many  of  them — and  this  marks  precisely  the  class  to  be 
avoided — that  their  attractive  and  saving  morality  is  con¬ 
stantly  represented  as  rooted  only  in  natural  traits  and 
powers.  They  picture  human  nature  as  itself  blossoming  out 
into  these  graces,  to  which  the  gates  of  blessedness  are  opened. 
Their  teaching  turns,  thus,  into  a  positive  form.  It  fixes  in 
the  mind  an  impression,  that  morality,  honesty,  external  vir¬ 
tue,  is  all  that  is  needed.  It  teaches  to  rest  in  these  things. 
If  our  Sunday  Schools  are  Christian,  and  are  not  to  teach  a 
merely  refined  heathen  humanism,  they  must  guard  against 
the  danger  that  is  entering  in  this  way.  The  literature  for 
our  Sunday  Schools,  like  the  Sunday  School  itself,  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  definite  end  to  accomplish.  It  is  not  to  teach  the 
children  history,  or  science,  or  business,  or  even  a  human  mo¬ 
rality,  but  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  and  salvation  through  His 
grace.  This  is  its  highest  design.  The  library  must  have 
nothing  in  conflict  with  this.  The  right  books  for  it  are  such 
as,  at  least  in  general  spirit  and  implication,  enforce  the  great 
doctrines  of  Christ,  and  help  to  impress  the  mind  with  the 
truth  that  there  is  no  safety  except  through  the  blood  of  atone¬ 
ment,  and  no  “life”  except  that  which  is  lived  “by  the  faith 
of  the  Son  of  God.”  We  want  a  Sunday  School  literature 
thoroughly  pervaded  by  the  cardinal  truths  and  positive 
teachings  of  Christianity. 
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3.  Worse  than  the  trashy  novelettes,  and  the  impotent  sen¬ 
timentalism  of  a  Christless  morality,  there  are  some  books  that 
teach  positive,  and  sometimes  deadly,  error.  No  one  that 
scans  the  publications  of  our  day,  can  fail  to  be  convinced 
that  a  fearful  amount  of  false  doctrine  is  appearing  in  them. 
Its  forms  are  protean.  The  infidelity  of  the  times  is  well 
skilled  in  the  methods  inserting  difficulties,  doubts,  and 
unbelief  into  the  mind  of  the  young.  Much  of  current  liter¬ 
ature  carries  the  poison  of  scientific  and  rationalistic  skepti¬ 
cism.  The  false  teaching  that  appears  in  works  for  the 
learned,  is  often  passed  dowm,  by  the  writers  of  juvenile 
books,  to  the  young.  Many  who  undertake  to  write  for  chil¬ 
dren,  have  very  crude  notions  of  gospel  truth,  and  go  far 
astray  when  they  attempt  to  illustrate  it.  Not  a  few  writers 
are  persons  who  have  let  slip  the  “form  of  sound  words.” 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  often  present  “another  gos¬ 
pel,”  or  poison  their  books  with  doctrinal  unsoundness? 
Especially  are  sad  errors  abundant  in  what  pretends  to  be  an 
application  of  Scripture  truth  to  practical  life.  The  views  of 
life  presented,  and  the  counsels  given,  in  hundreds  of  these 
books,  are  often  in  boldest  contrast  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Sacred  Oracles.  When  we  remember  that  error,  or  untruth, 
is  always  unhealthy,  that,  put  into  the  minds  of  the  young 
when  their  views  are  forming  and  their  character  is  taking 
shape,  it  can  never  be  harmless,  and  may  give  the  incipient 
direction  which  shall  ultimately  wreck  the  immortal  soul,  too 
great  care  cannot  be  exercised,  to  keep  false  teachings  from 
the  shelves  of  the  children's  library. 

A  book  is  a  great  teacher  to  a  child.  He  takes  it  to  his 
home.  He  reads  it  in  his  quiet  hours.  His  mind  is  receptive 
and  trustful.  It  excites  his  interest,  and  he  will  take  in 
its  teachings,  whether  they  be  doctrines  of  devils,  or  saving 
truths  of  Christ.  They  will  color  his  spirit,  and  be  woven 
into  his  life.  “One  strong,  bad  book  may  turn  a  young  man’s 
feet  toward  hell.”  A  good  one  may  sow  in  his  heart  the  seed 
that  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  may  quicken  into  the  fruitage 
of  eternal  life.  The  power  of  what  the  young  read  is  measure¬ 
less.  The  Sunday  School  Library  has  become  the  centre  of  a 
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mighty  influence.  Life  and  death  are  in  it.  The  welfare 
and  salvation  of  thousands  of  the  children  are  connected 
with  it.  The  Church’s  prosperity  and  victories  are  involved 
in  it.  The  Church  can  better  neglect  to  attend  to  some  other 
matters,  than  the  character  of  its  Sunday  School  books. 


- — *♦* - 

ARTICLE  IX 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

We  give  the  following  list  of  noticeable  books  published  during  the 
quarter. 

AMERICAN. 

Biblical  axd  Theological. — The  second  volume  of  Prof.  Hodge’s  great 
work,  Systematic  Theology ;  Faith  of  Abraham  and  of  Christ ,  His 
Seed  in  the  Coming  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth,  by  Rev.  Henry  Dana 
Ward,  A.  M  :  The  Seal  of  Heaven ,  or  the  impression  of  Divine  Truth  on 
a  Candid  Mind,  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Jeter,  D.  D.;  The  New  Testament  for  En¬ 
glish  Readers  a  brief  Commentary  for  popular  use,  by  Henry  Alford, 
D.  D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  2  vols. ;  The  Metaphors  of  St.  Paul,  and 
Companions  of  St.  Paul,  by  John  S.  Howson,  D.  D.,  with  Introduction 
by  Prof.  H  B.  Hackett,  D.  D.,  from  Boston  Tract  Society;  The  Divinity 
of  Christ ,  an  examination  of  Canon  Liddon’s  Bampton  Lectures  on  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  presenting  a  rationalistic  and  Unitarian  view;  Johan- 
nic  Baptism,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Dale;  another  vol.  of  Lange’s  Commentary , 
containing  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth;  the  Life  of  Christ ,  by  Dr.  J.  P. 
Lange,  translated,  and  published  by  Smith.  English  &  Co.,  for  account  of 
which  see  Book  Notices  in  this  number;  God  with  us,  or  the  Person  and 
Work  of  Christ,  an  examination  of  Dr.  Bushnell’s  “Vicarious  Sacrifice,” 
by  Alvah  Rovey,  D.  D.,  President  of  Newton  Theological  Institution; 
The  Infinite  and  the  Finite ,  by  Theophilus  Parsons,  a  small  book  in  the 
interest  of  Swedenborgianism;  Christian  Theology  and  Modern  Skepti¬ 
cism,  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  from  a  rationalistic  stand-point;  Legends 
of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  and  other  Old  Testament  Characters, 
from  various  sources,  by  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.  A.;  the  fourth  volume 
of  Harper’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical  Lit¬ 
erature,  by  Drs.  McClintock  and  Strong,  (since  Dr.  McClintock's  death,  by 
Dr.  Strong,  Profs.  A.  J.  Schem  and  J.  H.  Warman);  Science  and  Reve- 
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lotion,  by  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Wyte,  M.  D..  anotlier  book  intended  to  show 
their  substantial  agreement. 

Ecclesiastical — A  Comparative  History  of  Religions ,  by  James  C. 
Moffat,  D.  I)  ,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  The  Christian  Mar¬ 
riage  Ceremony ,  its  History,  Significance  and  Curiosities,  Ritual,  Practi¬ 
cal,  and  Archaeological  Notes,  and  Text  of  the  English,  Roman,  Greek, 
and  Jewish  Ceremonies,  by  J.  Foote  Bingham.  I).  D.;  History  of  the  Cross, 
the  Pagan  Origin,  and  idolatrous  adoption  and  worship  of  the  Image,  by 
Rev.  Henry  Dana  Ward;  The  Papal  System ,  from  its  origin  to  the  present 
time,  a  historical  sketch  of  every  Doctrine,  Claim,  and  Practice  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  by  Win.  Cathart,  Pastor  of  2nd  Baptist  Church,  Phila. ; 
The  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau ,  by  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  D.  D.,  with 
12  Photographs  of  Scenes  and  Characters  from  life. 

Science  and  Philosophy. — Insects  at  Home,  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A., 
F.  L.  S.,  &c.,  a  vol  of  671  pages,  with  upwards  of  700  illustrations,  is  a 
popular  account  of  Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformation; 
Physiology  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct ,  as  Distinguished  from  Materialism, 
•with  a  supplementary  Demonstration  of  the  Divine  Communication  of  the 
Narratives  of  the  Creation  and  the  Flood,  by  Martyn  Paine,  M.  D.,  LL.  D  , 
Prof,  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  New  York,  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Harpers,  and  noticed  in  this  number;  Fireside  Science,  a 
series  of  Popular  Scientific  Essays  on  subjects  connected  with  every-day 
life,  by  James  R.  Nichols,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  is  issued  by  Hurd  &  Houghton; 
Max  Muller’s  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Religion ,  is  published  by  C. 
Scribner  &  Co.;  Water  and  Land,  by  Jacob  Abbott,  is  the  third  vol.  of 
his  series  of  “Science  for  the  Young.”  Prof.  Bascom  has  revised  and  en¬ 
larged  his  2 Esthetics ,  or  the  Science  of  Beauty. 

Historical  and  Biographical. — The  first  volume  of  a  Life  of  Charles 
Dickens ,  by  John  Forster,  by  Lippincott  &  Co.;  the  second  volume  of 
Taine’s  History  of  English  Literature,  covering  the  period  between  Dry- 
den  and  Tennyson;  Curtius’  History  of  Greece,  translated  by  William 
Ward,  M.  A  ,  and  published  in  this  country  by  Chas.  Scribner  &  Co. ;  first 
and  second  vols.  of  Tyerman’s  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley,  from  the 
press  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  (see  Book  Notices);  the  first  volume  of  the 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America,  by  Flenry  Wilson,  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  to  be  completed  in  three  volumes;  Recollections  of  Past 
Life ,  by  Sir  Henry  Holland,  a  well  known  physician  of  London,  a  volume 
of  reminiscences  of  distinguished  men  and  women,  countries  visited,  &c. ; 
The  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland — Swift,  Flood,  Grattan, 
O’Connell,  by  W.  E.  H.  Becky;  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Free¬ 
man’s  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  leaving  but  one  more  to  complete 
the  work;  Rude  Stone  Monuments  in  all  Countries:  their  Age  and  Uses, 
by  James  Ferguson,  with  234  illustrations,  being  a  discussion  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  monuments  of  the  race. 

Poetry. — In  The  Divine  Tragedy,  Longfellow  has  given  the  public  an- 
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other  poem,  through  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  Landmarks,  is  a  volume  of 
poems  by  John  J.  Piatt,  made  up  of  short  pieces.  Poems ,  by  Mrs.  Julia 
R.  C.  Dorr,  author  of  “Sybil  Huntingdon,”  is  published  by  Lippincott 
&  Co. 

Miscellaneous. —  The  Wonders  of  Water,  from  the  French  of  Gaston 
Tissandier,  edited,  with  numerous  additions  by  Prof.  Scheie  De  Vere, 
LL.  D.,  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  Scribner's  “Illustrated  Library  of  Won¬ 
ders;”  Woman's  Worth  and  Worthlessness ,  by  Gail  Hamilton;  Seven 
Decades  of  the  Union ,  by  Henry  A.  Wise;  Wild  Men  and  Wild  Beasts . 
or  Scenes  in  Camp  and  Jungle,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Gordon  Gumming,  the  sec¬ 
ond  vol.  of  the  Library  of  Travel,  Exploration  and  Adventure,  under  the 
Editorship  of  Bayard  Taylor ;  The  Wonders  of  Vegetation,  from  the 
French  of  Fulgena  Marion,  edited  with  numerous  additions  by  Scheie  De 
Vere,  a  second  vol.  of  Scribner’s  new  series;  Character,  by  Samuel  Smiles, 
a  work  full  of  good  instruction  and  counsel;  The  Abominations  of  Modern 
Society,  by  Rev.  T.  D.  Talmage;  The  Land  of  Desolation,  being  a  Per¬ 
sonal  Narrative  of  Observation  and  Adventure  in  Greenland,  by  Isaac  J. 
Hayes,  M.  D.,  with  illustrations;  Around  the  World,  by  Edward  D.  G 
Prime,  highly  illustrated;  Radical  Problems,  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Bartol.  D.  D., 
a  book  in  the  spirit  of  intensest  rationalism;  A  Voyage  Around  the 
World,  by  Rev.  Nehemiah  Adams,  D.  D. 

GERMAN. 

Biblical  and  Theological. — On  Deuteronomy  there  is  a  new  work  by 
Prof.  Dr.  P.  Kleinert.  He  regards  Samuel  as  the  author  of  the  book,  and 
thinks  the  Pentateuch  was  completed  not  later  than  the  days  of  king  Hez- 
ekiah.  Whilst  carefully  weighing  the  views  of  other  writers  on  Deuteron¬ 
omy,  the  author  bases  his  conclusions  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  book 
itself. 

A  book  entitled  “The  Poem  of  Job,"  by  A.  Merx,  contains  the  Hebrew 
text,  a  German  translation,  and  critical  Introduction.  The  author  rejects 
the  view  held  by  some,  that  the  book  is  a  religious  drama. 

H.  Ewald,  the  celebrated  orientalist,  is  writing  a  work  on  “The  Doctrine 
of  God  in  the  Bible,  or  the  Theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.” 
The  first  volume  giving  the  “ Doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God,"  has  been 
published;  674  pages.  The  author  states  that  it  is  his  aim  to  give  a  reli¬ 
able  and  clear  science  of  Christianity.  In  doing  this,  he  confines  his  in¬ 
vestigation  to  the  theology  contained  in  the  Bible,  the  doctrine  of  God, 
the  relation  of  man  to  God,  the  duties  that  result  from  this  relation,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  theology  must  be  taken  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  Scriptures,  since  so  many  of  the  later  doctrines  are  errone¬ 
ous.  The  author  has  spent  his  long  life  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  has 
written  many  critical,  exegetical  and  historical  works  on  the  Scriptures, 
besides  his  learned  works  on  grammar  and  philology.  As  far  as  mere 
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intellectual  attainments  are  concerned,  there  are  few  men  as  well  fitted  to 
write  on  the  subject  of  the  work  he  is  preparing. 

On  the  Jewish  Passover  and  the  Last  Supper  of  Jesus  a  small  book  has 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Moritz  Kirchner.  From  a  careful  study  of 
the  Talmud,  the  author  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gospel  of  J ohn 
harmonizes  with  the  other  three  gospels  on  the  last  Supper  and  the  day  of 
the  crucifixion. 

‘ ‘ Christianity  and  Lutheranism ,  ”  by  Prof.  Dr.  K.  F.  A.  Kahnis,  317 
pages.  There  are  nine  chapters,  on  the  following  subjects:  1.  The  confes¬ 
sional  tendency.  2.  Christianity.  3.  Protestantism  and  Lutheranism. 
4.  The  Scriptures  and  the  Confession.  5.  The  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  Jus¬ 
tification.  6.  The  Lutheran  Doctrine  of  the  Means  of  Grace.  7.  The 
Lutheran  Doctrine  of  Redemption.  8.  The  Church.  9.  The  Union  (of 
different  denominations). 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  many  books  on  Luther  and  his  work  have 
lately  appeared  in  Germany,  Dr.  C.  Ackermann  thinks  that  the  great  Re¬ 
former  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  German  people.  Some  traits 
of  his  character  are  well  known,  but  not  the  whole  Luther.  In  the  legion 
of  works  on  the  Reformer,  Ackermann  fails  to  find  a  full  representation  of 
his  personality  and  greatness  drawn  from  the  original  words  of  Luther 
himself.  To  supply  this  defect,  A.  is  preparing  a  series  of  books  on  Luther, 
which  are  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  entire  man.  The  books  are  to  consist 
of  extracts  from  Luther’s  writings,  with  brief  introductions  to  make  them 
more  intelligible.  The  title  of  the  series  is:  ‘'Luther  according  to  his  en¬ 
tire  worth  and  being,  represented  by  extracts  from  his  own  writings.’ 7 
The  first  number  of  the  series  is  published,  representing  Luther  in  conflict, 
163  pages.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  No.  2 — Luther’s  Faith  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  3.  Luther  as  Reformer  in  Church,  School,  and  in  the  Home.  4. 
Luther’s  Disposition  and  Talents.  5.  Luther’s  Predictions. 

Liturgy  of  the  Reformers.  By  Hermann  Jacoby,  Prof,  of  Theol.  in 
Konigsberg.  Of  this  work  the  first  volume,  345  pages,  has  appeared.  It 
contains  the  Introduction  to  the  whole  work,  and  also  the  Liturgy  of  Lu¬ 
ther. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Lord.  By  Dr.  F.  L.  Steinmeyer,  Prof,  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  260  pages.  This  is  a  defence  of  that  doctrine  of  the  gospel  against 
which  the  negative  criticism  has  directed  its  severest  attacks.  The  author 
discusses  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  and  the  various  appearances  of  Jesus 
after  his  resurrection.  Strauss  and  his  school  start  with  the  theory  that 
the  resurrection  was  impossible;  accordingly  the  account  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  given  by  the  evangelists  is  rejected  by  them.  With  such  a  theory 
they  could  not  do  otherwise.  Steinmeyer  starts  with  the  doctrine  that  Je¬ 
sus  is  the  Christ,  and  because  He  is  the  Christ  He  must  arise  from  the 
dead. 

Of  the  many  books  of  sermons  which  have  recently  appeared  in  Ger¬ 
many,  one  containing  twenty  ordination  discourses  by  the  Danish  bishop 
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H.  Martensen,  translated  by  Rev.  Michelsen  into  German,  is  of  special 
interest  to  the  preacher.  Some  of  the  subjects  of  these  discourses  are 
very  suggestive.  From  Matt.  13  :  3 — 9  he  draws  the  theme:  “Sower  D 
thine  own  heart  good  ground  ?”  1  Cor.  3  :  5 — 9:  “We  are  God’s  co-labor¬ 
ers.”  1  Pet.  5  :  1 — 4:  “Joy  and  Humility  in  the  ministry.”  Matt.  13  : 
24 — 30:  “The  importance  of  keeping  in  view,  in  our  ministerial  work,  the 
judgment  day.” 

Numerous  books  and  pamphlets  still  appear,  on  the  decrees  of  the  late 
Council,  discussing  their  historical,  political  and  religious  bearings. 

Two  pamphlets  whose  authors  are  in  this  country  have  lately  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germany.  The  one  is  by  Dr.  Schaff — “Die  Christuspage.”  The 
other  is  a  reprint  from  “Lehre  und  Wehre,”  of  an  article  by  Prof.  Walther 
of  St.  Louis,  on  the  views  of  modern  theologians  who  claim  to  be  or¬ 
thodox  on  inspiration.  The  author  finds  wanting,  not  only  men  like 
Schleiermaclier  and  Schenkel,  but  also  Nitzsch,  Muller,  Tholuck,  Olshau- 
sen,  Meyer,  Twesten,  and  Beck.  Even  such  staunch  Lutherans  as  Mar¬ 
tensen,  Hofman,  Thomasius,  Luthardt,  Delitzsch,and  Philippi  are  not  sound 
on  this  subject,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  Missouri  Professor.  A 
German  critic  cites  the  pamphlet  as  an  evidence  of  the  savage  character 
of  the  theology  of  a  portion  of  the  Lutherans  of  America. 

THK  GERMAN  QUARTERLIES. 

Jahrbucher  fur  Deutsche  Theologie.  1871,  No.  4.  “  The  way  to  Sys¬ 

tem  in  Dogmatic  Theology ” — second  article — by  H.  von  der  Goltz,  Prof, 
in  Basle. 

llH.  Steffen's  Christian  Philosophy  of  Religion ,”  by  Dr,  K.  H.  Sack. 

u  Christological  Studies  according  to  the  four  Gospels,"  by  Dr.  H.  Plitt. 

The  last  article  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and  occupies  eighty-eight 
pages,  or  more  than  half  the  quarterly.  The  author  recognizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  the  centre  of  modern  theological  spec¬ 
ulation  and  controversy,  and  aims  to  give  the  idea  of  Christ  contained  in 
the  gospels.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  careful  exegesis.  There  is  a 
dogmatic  and  a  historical  Christology,  but  that  of  the  author  is  purely  ex- 
egetical.  He  finds  that  the  evangelists  present  to  us  Christ,  not  as  a  God 
in  human  form,  nor  as  a  man  full  of  God,  but  as  the  living  God-man. 

Zeitsclirift  fur  Protest  anti smus  und  Kirche.  (Monthly.)  Dec.  1871. 

This  number  contains  b/it  one  article:  “The  parable  of  the  laborers  in 
the  vineyard,”  by  Dr.  Kuschke. 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  January  Quarterlies  have  not  come  to 
hand,  J,  H.  W.  S. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Sermons  for  my  Curate.  By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Lynch,  Minister 
of  Mornington  Church,  Hampstead  Road,  London.  Edited  by  Samuel 
Cox.  Strahan  &  Co.  56  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  1871.  12mo.  pp. 

xviii.  415.. 

Last  winter  when  Thomas  Toke  Lynch  of  Mornington  Chapel,  London, 
.died,  the  English  religious  world  waked  up  to  find  that  a  prophet  had  been 
among  them.,  and  passed  away  unrecognized.  Little  known  at  home,  he 
was  less  known  here.  But  this  volume  will  do  something  to  introduce  him 
to  the  American  sermon  reading  public.  That  public  is  large,  but  not  very 
.discriminating.  It  will  very  likely  find  an  odd  taste,  a  lack  of  spice  and 
pungency  in  these  quiet  sermons  and  prayers,  as  the  great  London  Church 
^and  Chapel  going  public  found  when  they  were  read  at  Mornington  Chapel. 
They  are  works  of  genius,  full  of  subtlety,  poetic  fire,  deep  fervor,  fresh 
readings  of  old  Scripture;  but  they  presuppose  in  their  reader  the  medita¬ 
tive,  cultured  habit  of  mind.  There  is  nothing  loud  in  them:  nothing  to 
enforce  a  hearing.  They  are  like  a  brook  babbling  gently  to  itself  among 
the  fields;  full  of  sweetness,  natural  tones,  and  pure  suggestions;  but  they 
do  not  obtrude  themselves  on  the  pre-occupied  mind,  or  attract  the  sated 
attention. 

One  singularity  in  thei.r  preparation  is  to  be  noticed.  They  were  written 
by  Mr.  Lynch,  to  .be  .read  by  members  of  his  congregation  at  a  second  ser¬ 
vice  which  he  was  too  feeble  to  undertake  in  person.  After  the  fashion  of 
the  Plymouth  Pulpit,  all  the  parts  of  the  service,  the  Scripture  lessons, 
.hymns  and  prayers,  as  well  as  the  sermon,  are  printed  entire.  This  was 
at  the  close  of  Mr.  L/s  life,  when  every  mental  exertion  was  attended  with 
great  pain.  But  no  trace  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  sermons  or  prayers. 
They  flow  on  simple,  lucid,  tender,  humorous,  subtle.  The  Twelfth  Ser¬ 
vice  was  cut  short  by  his  last  attack  of  illness,  and  is  published  incom¬ 
plete.  The  whole  book  is  a  beautiful  broken  shaft,  sadly  suggestive  by  its 
incompleteness  of  the  unfinished  life,  of  the  scanty  hearing  the  author  had 
when  living.  His  chapel  was  attended  only  by  a  few  though  choice  spirits. 

It  is  hard  to  characterize  these  sermons.  Every  true  genius  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  power.  Nothing  ever  went  before  like  him,  or  will  come  after. 
His  works  make  a  new  species  that  cannot  be  ranged  under  any  old  order. 
Mr.  Lynch  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  religious  teachers  of  striking  ge¬ 
nius  who  have  appeared  in  England  this  century.  And  one  hardly  knows 
<where  to  range  him.  He  does  not  belong  to  the  logical  school.  His  horn- 
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iletics  are  his  own  invention.  He  does  not  pretend  to  philosophy.  He  has 
not  the  scriptural  power  of  Spurgeon,  nor  the  tenderness  of  Newman  Hall; 
he  is  not  philosophic  like  Martineau,  nor  so  large  and  broad  as  Maurice;  he 
he  has  not  the  marvelous  fertility  and  popular  force  of  Beecher,  nor  the 
acuteness  and  suggestiveness  of  Robertson,  nor  the  solemn  simplicity  of 
J.  H.  Newman.  But  is  not  less  than  these,  only  other. 

One  rather  wonders  when  reading  such  a  sermon  as  11  Christ's  Visit  to 
Jericho ,”  that  he  was  so  little  popular.  In  its  opening  it  is  highly  dra¬ 
matic:  the  beggar  by  the  wayside,  Zacchaeus  in  the  tree,  stand  out  before 
us.  He  is  picturesque,  humorous,  quaintly  wise,  all  in  the  same  strain. 
Take  this  from  the  sermon  just  mentioned: 

“This  man  could  not  come  at  Jesus  for  the  press.  Though  not  a  blind 
man,  he  had  his  difficulties  in  seeing.  But  he  would  very  much  like  to  see 
Jesus,  what  kind  of  man  he  was.  People  pointed  him  out,  and  said, 
‘That’s  Zacchaeus:  isn’t  he  a  little  fellow?’  The  short  man  felt  a  curios¬ 
ity  as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  famous  Prophet.  *  *  Zacchaeus 
had  gone  on  before.  You  must  get  at  your  tree  before  you  can  climb  it ! 
He  makes  haste,  runs,  climbs,  for  he  is  very  eager  in  this  business;  and  he 
not  only  sees  Jesus,  but,  what  is  much  better,  is  seen  by  Him.  If  a  man 
looks  for  God,  God  knows  that  he  is  looking.  He  that  seeks  is  sought. 
Take  trouble  to  win  a  blessing  harder  for  you  to  get  than  for  others,  and 
you  shall  have  one  bestowed  on  you  better  than  you  sought  for.  Nathaniel 
under  the  fig  tree,  and  Zacchaeus  up  in  the  sycamore,  are  both  observed. 
It  is  well  to  be  sometimes  under  a  tree,  musing  in  its  grateful  shadow; 
and  it  is  well  to  be  sometimes  up  in  a  tree,  looking  forth  on  the  passing 
crowd  or  over  the  wide  country. 

Zacchaeus  sees  the  crowd  coming.  He  hears  the  hum  of  voices,  the  stir 
of  feet.  He  sits  back,  hidden,  as  he  thinks,  in  the  thick  foliage.  ‘Which 
is  he  ?’  he  asks  himself,  as  the  crowd  comes  nearer.  He  puts  out  his  head, 
and  draws  back  again.  He  is  not  sure  he  should  like  to  meet  the  eye  of 
the  Prophet.  ‘They  are  very  near  now  !  Is  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  Yes, 
that  must  be  He.  How  very  unlike  a  Scribe  !  and  yet  not  like  a  publican 

either!  What  a  manly  man!  How  kind,  and  how  simple  !  He  looks 

tired  though.  How  I  should  like  to  entertain  Him  !  But  it  cannot  be. 
No  one  would  ever  think  of  mentioning  Zacchaeus  to  Him.’  And  here 
Zacchaeus  feels  very  lonely.  The  wind  sighs  through  the  tree;  he  sighs 
with  it.  *  *  The  Saviour  has  looked  up.  He  speaks:  ‘Zacchaeus 

make  haste  and  come  down.’  *  * 

But  there  is  always  somebody  to  spoil  joy  or  to  meddle  with  it.  ‘Zac¬ 
chaeus,  indeed  !’  they  say:  ‘if  He  is  going  there,  we  shall  not  go  with  Him  !’ 
Respectable  people  !  consider  whether  you  are  not  more  sinful  than  this 
‘sinner.’  And,  at  least,  consider  this:  If  you  separate  yourselves  from 
every  one  that  you  think  can  do  any  harm  to  you,  you  separate  yourselves 
from  every  one  to  whom  you  can  do  any  good.  But,  you  good  people, 
which  of  you  has  thought  of  doing  any  good  to  Zacchaeus  ?  *  *  A 
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worldly  man  is  a  man  not  mended  ;  a  religious  man  is  often  a  man  spoiled 
in  the  mending.  The  publican  knows  that  he  is  a  sinner;  the  Pharisee 
only  knows  that  he  was  one,  and  does  not  know  that  he  is  a  worse  one 
than  even  once  he  was. 

So  Jesus  goes  to  the  publican’s,  to  the  rich  man’s  house.  For  Jesus  is 
not  afraid  of  consorting  with  the  rich  lest  people  should  say,  ‘He  cares  too 
much  for  money,’  any  more  than  He  is  of  consorting  with  the  poor,  lest 
they  should  say,  ‘He  cares  too  little  for  respectability.  *  *  They  say, 

‘He  has  gone  to  a  sinner's  house!’  Yes,  He  has;  and  on  a  righteous 
man’s  errand.  We  are  sorry  you  are  angry  good  people;  but  we  cannot 
heed  your  anger/’ 

The  prayers,  to  the  thinking  of  some,  will  be  even  more  suggestive  and 
full  of  charm  than  the  sermons.  The  general  tone  is  one  of  reverent  mu¬ 
sing.  They  are  very  felicitous  in  that  blending  of  the  familiar,  homely 
atmosphere  of  everyday  wants  with  the  solemn,  lofty  tone  of  reverence 
that  is  the  style  of  the  Scriptures.  Some  phrases  in  them  are  so  perfect 
as  to  leave  the  impression  on  the  mind  that  the  great  passages  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  make.  For  instance:  “May  our  house  be  builded  in  that  street  of  the 
City  which  is  spiritually  called  Straight;  and  at  its  door  may  we  often 
stand,  instructing  travelers  that  would  go  right  upon  their  ways.”  “Save 
us  in  the  hour  of  temptation.  Let  not  lawful  pleasures  and  businesses  too 
much  engross  us,  nor  unlawful  ones  deceive  and  pervert  us1” 

One  practical  service  that  this  book  may  do  ministers  in  general,  apart 
from  the  service  a  fresh,  original  book  bringing  the  old  things  of  religion 
out  into  new  light  does  for  every  one,  is  to  show  another  way  to  sermonize 
outside  the  old  beaten  homiletic  track.  Perhaps  the  orthodox  fashion  of 
constructing  a  sermon — subject,  heads,  application — is  the  best;  but  some¬ 
thing  less  than  best  is  sometimes  fresher  by  force  of  mere  variety. 

Mr.  Lynch’s  other  books  have  attracted  much  attention.  One  of  them, 
his  own  favorite,  ‘The  Rivulet,’  a  thin  volume  of  religious  peotry,  was  the 
occasion  of  a  furious  battle  in  which  that  iron-clad  champion  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  Dr.  Campbell  of  the  British  Banner ,  attacked  Mr.  Lynch  with 
great  violence.  Newman  Hall,  Thos.  Binney  and  other  fine  spirits  stood 
up  manfully  for  their  friend.  But  all  that  tumult  is  hushed.  And  these 
‘Sermons  for  My  Curates’  read  as  sweetly  and  peacefully  as  if  their  author 
had  never  fought  so  fiercely  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  British  religious 
press.  C.  A.  S. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Systematic  Theology.  By  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D.  Yol.  II.  pp.  732.  1871. 

This  is  the  second  instalment  of  Dr.  Hodge’s  great  work.  This  massive 
volume  contains  nearly  a  hundred  pages  more  than  the  first,  and  is  crowd¬ 
ed  with  discussions  of  the  most  important  doctrines.  Although  labelled 
“ Anthropology ,”  it  embraces  two  grand  divisions  of  the  subject  into 
which  the  work  is  divided.  Parts  II.  and  III.,  Anthropology  and  Soteriol- 
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ogy.  Both  of  these  divisions  are  treated  with  marked  fulness.  Under  the 
first  division  we  have,  “Origin  of  Man,  Nature  of  Man,  Origin  of  the  Soul, 
Unity  of  the  Human  Race,  Original  State  of  Man,  Covenant  of  Works, 
The  Fall,  Sin,  Free  Agency.;’  Under  the  second  wre  have,  “Plan  of  Sal¬ 
vation.  Covenant  of  Grace,  The  Person  of  Christ,  The  Mediatorial  Work 
of  Christ,  Prophetic  Office.  Priestly  Office,  Satisfaction  of  Christ,  For 
Whom  did  Christ  die  ?  Theories  of  the  Atonement,  Intercession  of  Christ, 
Kingly  Office  of  Christ,  The  Humiliation  of  Christ,  The  Exaltation  of 
Christ,  Vocation.” 

The  simple  statement  of  topics  will  give  little  idea  of  the  extent  or  char¬ 
acter  of  the  discussions.  Whilst  none  of  them  can  justly  be  considered 
meagre,  some  are  very  minute  and  extended.  These  discussions  are,  how¬ 
ever,  characterized  by  very  different  degrees  of  merit — and  whilst  some 
will  command  general  assent,  others  will  be  regarded  as  wholly  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  It  could  hardly  be  expected,  in  a  volume  covering  some  of  the  most 
important  and  most  difficult  subjects  upon  which  theologians  and  Chris¬ 
tian  denominations  have  divided,  that  the  author  would  be  able  to  com¬ 
mend  his  views  to  all.  We  find  no  fault,  that  he  has  earnestly,  and  some¬ 
times  rather  dogmatically,  advocated  his  own  theological  system;  and  our 
readers  will  understand  what  in  general  this  is,  when  they  are  told  that  it 
is  the  system  formerly  known  as  “Old  School.”  Dr.  Hodge  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  progressive  school  of  theology.  He  is  eminently  conservative, 
and  seems  much  more  disposed  to  expound  and  defend  such  views  of  doc¬ 
trine  as  his  branch  of  the  Church  has  generally  received,  than,  from  any 
love  of  originality,  to  aim  at  striking  out  new  phases  of  doctrine  in  theol¬ 
ogy.  He  loves  the  old  paths. 

Whilst  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  characterized  by  the  author’s  well 
known  ability,  it  has  some  defects  that  ought  not  to  mar  so  great  a  work. 
The  first  we  mention  has  reference  to  his  treatment  of  views  of  doctrine 
differing  from  what  he  habitually  calls  the  Reformed .”  Dr.  Hodge  finds 
nothing  orthodox  that  differs  from  his  system,  and  we  think  is  not  always 
just  in  stating  the  opposite  side.  This  number  of  the  Review  will  have  a 
tolerably  lengthy  article  taking  serious  exceptions  to  his  treatment  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  As  the  subject  is  there  more 
fully  discussed  than  it  could  be  here,  we  content  ourselves  with  referring 
the  reader  to  that  article  on  this  one  point.  Another,  of  far  less  import¬ 
ance,  is  that  of  the  “Origin  of  the  Soul.”  There  is  no  objection  to  Dr. 
Hodge  advocating  Creationism,  but  when  he  tells  his  readers  that  this  is 
<kthe  common  doctrine  of  the  Church,”  and  that  “even  the  Form  of  Con¬ 
cord,  the  authoritative  symbol  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  favors  creation¬ 
ism,”  he  goes  beyond  what  the  facts  in  the  case  fully  warrant.  He  seems 
to  us  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  exhibitions  of  Lutheran  doctrine. 

Dr.  Hodge  never  tires  in  telling  his  readers  of  the  purely  scriptural  char¬ 
acter  of  his  theology.  “It  is  one  of  the  many  excellencies  of  the  Reformed 
Theology,  that  it  retains,  as  far  asjpossible,  scriptural  terms  for  scriptural 
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doctrines,”  (p.  639).  This  will  hardly  apply  to  the  prominence  given  to 
some  of  his  most  favored  theories.  He  tells  us  in  regard  to  the  “Covenant 
with  Adam,”  that  it  “does  not  rest  upon  any  express  declaration  of  the 
Scriptures.”  yet  he  argues  it  throughout  a  whole  chapter.  Others  have 
suspected  that  there  is  a  strong  mixture  of  human  systems  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  Theology. 

Many  readers  will  regret  the  amount  of  Latin.  Creek,  German  and 
French,  which  is  given  without  translation.  The  familiarity  of  the  author 
with  the  languages  referred  to,  may  have  led  him  to  forget  that  others  are 
not  as  learned  as  he  is.  Many,  even  in  the  ministry,  do  not  read  French 
or  German,  and  would  have  been  better  pleased  and  more  edified  to  be 
able  to  read  the  whole  in  their  own  tongue.  It  may  betray  a  want  of  ap¬ 
preciation  of  varied  attainments,  but  we  would  prefer  to  have  the  text 
more  fully  in  Dr.  Hodge’s  own,  good,  plain  English,  with  the  original  quo¬ 
tations  in  foot  notes,  or  accompanying  the  text. 

Anything  like  a  review  of  the  volume  would  lead  to  the  discussion  of 
numerous  disputed  points,  and  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  this  brief 
notice.  Whilst  dissenting  very  decidedly  from  some  things  in  it,  we  cor¬ 
dially  commend  the  volume  as  an  able  exposition  and  defence  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  system  of  doctrine,  and  embracing,  at  the  same  time,  numerous 
discussions  of  topics  in  which  nearly  all  evangelical  Christians  will  agree. 

A  History  of  Philosophy ,  from  Thales  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Ueberweg,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  at  Ko- 
nigsberg  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition,  by  Geo.  S. 
Morris,  A.  M. ,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  With  additions  by  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
Yale  College.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Editors  of  the  Philosophical  and 
Theological  Library.  Yol.  I. — History  of  the  Ancient  and  Mediaeval 
Philosophy.  1872. 

Some  time  ago,  Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  announced  their  purpose  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  ‘‘Theological  and  Philosophical  Library,”  composed  of  select  Text 
and  Reference  Books  in  the  main  branches  of  these  two  departments  of 
study.  The  Library  is  to  include  at  least  one  standard  work  on  each  of 
the  scientific  divisions  of  Theology  and  Philosophy,  giving  the  results  of 
the  best  critical  investigations,  but  excluding  such  works  as  extend  through 
many  volumes.  Under  the  editorship  of  Drs.  Henry  B.  Smith,  and  Philip 
Schaff,  the  series  promises  to  be  one  of  great  value.  The  plan  is  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  ministers  and  students,  throughout  the  land,  will  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  enterprise. 

Dr.  Ueberweg’ s  History  of  Philosophy  is  the  first  work  of  this  series. 
It  begins  the  Philosophical  Division,  and  is  to  be  in  two  volumes,  the  first 
of  which  is  before  us.  The  reason  for  the  selection  of  Ueberweg,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  other  authors  of  high  merit,  are  given  by  the  Editors  in  the  Pre¬ 
face.  His  History  is  concise,  full,  and  authentic.  It  exhibits  the  results 
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of  the  latest  investigations.  It  is  comprehensive  and  clear.  ‘‘No  work  on 
the  subject  contains  such  a  careful  collection  of  authorities  and  citations, 
or  so  full  a  bibliographical  apparatus.  The  opinions  of  the  various  schools 
and  their  contrasted  principles,  as  well  as  the  views  of  individual  philoso¬ 
phers.  are  presented  with  clearness  and  precision.  It  shows  a  full  mastery 
of  the  -whole  course  of  philosophic  thought,  with  independent  investiga¬ 
tions  and  criticisms.”  An  examination  of  the  volume  fully  justifies  the' 
judgment  which  selected  it. 

This  work  will  be  a  fitting  introduction  of  the  author  to  the  American 
public.  Though  Dr.  Ueberweg  has  been  well  known  in  Europe,  through 
his  various  publications,  his  name  has  not  been  generally  familiar  among 
us.  His  career  has  been  brief,  but  most  honorable.  He  was  born  in  1826, 
the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  near  Sol  ingen,  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  at  Eberfeld,  and  Universities  of  Gottingen  and 
Berlin,  and  attained  to  extraordinary  proficiency  in  philosophy,  philology, 
and  mathematics.  In  1852  he  began  his  academic  career  as  Privatdocent 
in  Bonn,  and  in  1862  was  called  as  Professor  of  Philosophy  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kbnigsberg.  There  he  labored  with  untiring  industry,  till  his  death 
last  June,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  midst  of  his  activi¬ 
ties.  He  was  a  true  scholar,  and  had  already  risen  to  a  rank  among  the 
first  in  his  profession,  when  his  work  was  thus  arrested. 

The  translation,  made  by  Prof.  Morris,  is  a  model  of  excellent  render¬ 
ing.  It  reads  with  almost  the  freedom  and  ease  of  an  original  composition. 
For  its  accuracy,  in  presenting  the  meaning  of  the  author,  we  have  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee,  in  the  fact  that  it  appears  under  the  sanction,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Dr.  Ueberweg  himself.  He  carefully  revised  the  proofs,  and  gave 
to  this  edition  the  benefit  of  his  latest  emendations,  not  living,  however, 
to  see  its  completion. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  admirable.  The  text,  which  forms  a  small  part, 
is  brief  and  terse,  and  printed  in  large  clear  type.  The  amplification  and 
illustration  of  the  general  statements,  with  citations  of  authorities,  and 
varied  criticisms,  constituting  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  work,  follow 
in  smaller  print.  The  bibliographical  references  in  this  portion  are  very 
full,  and  form  a  feature  of  great  value. 

In  this  volume,  we  have  the  history  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Philoso¬ 
phy.  The  second  volume  will  contain  Modern  Philosophy.  The  Ancient 
or  Greek  Philosophy  is  divided,  by  our  author,  into  three  Periods,  distin¬ 
guished  by  prevailing  tendencies  of  philosophic  thought — first,  the  Pre- 
Sophistic  Philosophy,  prevailingly  Cosmological,  second ,  from  the  Sophists 
to  the  Stoics,  Epicureans  and  Skeptics,  prevailingly  Anthropological,  third, 
the  Neo-Platonists  and  their  Predecessors,  predominantly  theosophic. 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Era,  embraces  the  Patristic  and  Scholas¬ 
tic  Periods.  The  design  of  the  work,  to  supply  a  manual  adapted  to  stu¬ 
dents,  necessitated  brevity  and  condensation,  but  the  various  systems  are 
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presented  with  great  clearness.  The  author’s  full  mastery  of  the  material 
is  evident  throughout.  Exceptions  mijrht  be  taken,  however,  to  his  repre- 
tation  of  supposed  difficulties  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  in  its  relation  to  love  in  the  ethical  teaching  of  Christ  and  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

English  Scholarship  has,  as  yet,  produced  no  such  work  as  this.  Mor¬ 
rell’s  History  of  Philosophy  covers  but  a  limited  ground,  and  is  faulty  in 
other  respects.  The  thanks  of  American  students  and  scholars  are  due  to 
the  editors  and  publishers  for  supplying  the  want,  in  a  work  of  such  high 
merit  and  value. 

Illustrated  Library  of  Travel ,  Exploration,  and  Adventure.  Japan,  in 
our  Day,  compiled  and  arranged  by  Bayard  Taylor.  1872,  pp.  280. 
For  sale  by  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  great  favor  with  which  the  “Library  of  Wonders”  has  been  received^ 
has  led  the  publishers  to  bring  out  a  new  series  of  volumes,  to  constitute 
this  “Library  of  Travel,  Exploration  and  Adventure.”  The  materials  for 
such  a  Library  have  become  very  rich  and  attractive.  Separate  volumes 
are  to  be  devoted  to  different  countries  or  regions.  They  are  intended  to 
be  both  entertaining  and  instructive  to  the  young,  and  of  practical  use  to 
all.  Especial  care  is  to  be  taken  to  separate  what  is  doubtful  or  exagger¬ 
ated  in  the  literature  of  Travel,  from  what  is  reliable  or  established.  The 
information  is  meant  to  represent  present  knowledge  on  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  the  volumes.  The  whole  is  to  be  arranged  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Bayard  Taylor. 

For  this  initial  volume  of  the  series,  abetter  selection  than  Japan  could 
not  have  been  made.  As  that  wonderful  nation  has  been  opened  to  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse,  and  embassies  have  come  among  us,  an  eager  desire 
to  know  more  about  it  has  been  awakened.  The  book  comes  to  supply 
what  is  earnestly  sought.  It  gives  the  latest  and  fullest  information,  drawn 
from  all  available  sources,  concerning  that  great  empire,  together  with  a 
sketch  of  its  history,  and  the  succession  of  steps  by  which  it  has  entered 
into  relations  with  other  nations  of  the  world.  The  material,  furnished 
by  history,  and  narratives  of  recent  travel,  illustrations  of  scenery,  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  manner  of  life,  has  been  brought  together  and  arranged, 
with  the  discrimination  and  literary  taste  which  we  would  expect  from  so 
great  a  traveler  and  fine  writer  as  Bayard  Taylor.  It  is  all  combined  into 
a  complete  gallery  of  pictures,  representing  the  strange  life,  institutions, 
and  customs  of  the  Japanese.  Any  one  that  desires  clear  and  full  informa¬ 
tion,  in  compendious  form,  concerning  that  singular  nation,  will  find  it 
presented  in  this  interesting  volume.  About  forty  illustrations  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  book. 

Wilfrid  Gumhermede  ;  an  Autobiographical  Story.  By  George  Macdon¬ 
ald:  author  of  “Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood,”  “Alec  Forbes;” 
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“Robert  Falconer,”  &c.  With  fourteen  full-page  illustrations,  pp.  498. 
For  sale  by  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Macdonald  has  risen  to  a  sudden  and  great  popularity.  His  name 
now  gives  a  book  a  rapid  sale.  Wilfrid  Cumbermede  has  already  reached 
its  sixth  edition.  The  story  is  cast  in  the  form  of  an  autibiography,  with 
literary  characteristics  that  will  make  it  one  of  the  most  popular  novels  of 
the  day.  It  is  marked,  in  many  parts,  by  subtle  and  exquisite  thought 
and  much  of  it  is  w'ritten  with  great  beauty  and  force.  It  is  pervaded, 
however,  by  a  vein  of  mysticism  and  sadness,  that  oppresses  the  spirit  of 
the  reader.  But  it  is  a  most  serious  objection  to  the  book  that  it  teaches 
the  doctrine  of  Universalism,  so  relaxing  even  to  common  morality  and 
the  restraints  of  virtue.  For  confirmation  of  this,  see  pages  440 — 133, 
It  is  all  the  worse  that  the  poison  is  inserted  into  the  reader’s  mind,  in  the 
midst  of  the  incidents,  turns,  and  passionate  words  of  exciting  fiction. 

SMITH,  ENGLISH  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  A  complete  Critical  Examination  of 
the  Origin.  Contents,  and  Connection  of  the  Gospels.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  J.  P.  Lange,  D.  1).,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Bonn.  Edited,  with  additional  notes,  by  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dobs, 
A.  M.  In  four  volumes,  8vo.  1872. 

The  very  title  of  this  work  -would  indicate  that  it  is  one  of  no  ordinary 
character.  It  embraces  four  substantial  octavo  volumes,  averaging  over 
five  hundred  pages  each.  In  presenting  a  connected  and  harmonious  life 
of  Christ,  it  furnishes  a  “critical  examination  of  the  origin,  contents,  and 
connection  of  the  Gospels.’"  The  subject  is  one  of  the  grandest  as  well  as 
most  difficult  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  any  mind.  It  is  being  felt 
more  and  more  that  the  Life  of  Christ— His  Person,  and  work  on  earth — 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  sound  theology  and  religion.  The  accounts  of  the 
evangelists  have  been  subjected  to  the  bitterest  attacks  of  the  enemies  of 
Christianity,  and  these  in  turn  have  called  forth  the  ablest  defences.  In 
spite  of  all  opposition,  the  babe  of  Bethlehem  and  the  man  of  Calvary 
will  claim  the  attention  of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  The  cry  of 
“crucify  Him,”  still  repeated,  only  serves  to  make  Him  better  known,  and 
consequently  more  profoundly  reverenced.  He  has,  even  among  men,  “a 
name  which  is  above  every  name.” 

Of  the  numerous  Lives  of  Christ  which  have  appeared  in  recent  times, 
this  one  of  Dr.  Lange  is  generally  considered  as  holding  a  place  second  to 
no  other.  In  single  points  of  investigation  some  may  surpass  it,  but  as  a 
whole  it  has  no  superior.  Speaking  of  the  various  subjects  treated  in  this 
voluminous  work,  the  editor  observes,  “there  is  no  single  work  in  which 
all  these  branches  are  so  fully  attended  to,  or  in  which  so  much  matter 
bearing  on  the  main  subject  is  brought  together,  or  in  which  so  many 
points  are  elucidated.”  Dr.  Lange  possesses  pre-eminent  qualifications 
for  such  a  task.  His  personal  friend,  Dr.  Schaff,  says  of  him:  “He  is  a 
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man  of  rare  genius  and  varied  culture,  sanctified  by  deep  piety,  and  devo¬ 
ted  to  the  service  of  Christ.  *  *  He  combines  an  unusual  variety  of 

gifts,  and  excels  as  a  theologian,  philosopher,  poet,  and  preacher.”  His 
rich  gifts  and  varied  learning  have  been  brought  into  requisition  in  the 
preparation  of  this  great  work.  It  was  originally  published  at  Heidelberg, 
1844 — 1847,  and  for  some  years  was  accessible  only  to  German  scholars. 
It  was  designed  to  serve  as  an  antidote  to  the  rationalism  and  infidelity  of 
Strauss  and  others  of  the  same  school.  After  standing  the  test  of  years, 
in  1864,  it  was  published  in  an  English  translation  by  T.  and  T.  Clark  of 
Edinburgh.  This  edition  was  in  six  volumes,  and  the  translation  was 
made  by  as  many  different  persons,  viz.,  Sophia  Taylor,  J.  E.  Ryland,  M. 
G.  Huxtable,  Robert  E.  Wallis,  S.  Manson,  and  Robert  Smith.  The  edi¬ 
tion  now  offered  to  the  public  by  the  Messrs.  Smith,  English  k  Go.,  is  the 
same,  except  that  the  six  volumes  are  published  in  four,  and  the  price  ma¬ 
terially  reduced.  American  readers  will  be  under  obligation  to  this  enter¬ 
prising  house  for  placing  this  edition  within  their  reach. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  commend  a  work  that  has  passed  through 
such  an  ordeal  as  this  one  has.  Its  translation  in  England,  after  it  had 
stood  the  test  of  German  criticism  for  nearly  twenty  years,  shows  in  what 
estimation  it  is  held  among  English  scholars.  It  is  hoped  and  believed 
that  it  will  have  a  no  less  favorable  reception  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 
We  are  less  troubled  by  many  of  the  objections  to  the  gospel  history  than 
some  of  our  friends  across  the  water,  but  we  are  no  less  interested  in  the 
true  life  of  Christ. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Through  Depository,  1408  Chestnut  St.  Philadelphia. 

An  Inside  View  of  the  Vatican  Council ,  in  the  Speech  of  the  Most  Rev¬ 
erend  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis.  Edited  by  L.  W.  Bacon,  with 
Notes,  &c.  &c.  12mo.  pp.  250. 

Mr.  Bacon’s  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  popular  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  great  subject.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  one  of  those  many- 
sided,  complex-natured  systems  that  attract  almost  universal  attention. 
It  is  so  great  that  it  touches  every  class  of  mind,  from  the  secluded  scholar 
to  the  busiest  politician  or  over-worked  pastor.  It  is  the  one  link  that 
connects  antiquity  by  a  living  tie  with  modern  civilization.  The  great 
Vatican  Council  wras  a  veritable  (Ecumenical  Council  of  the  early  ecclesi¬ 
astical  sort.  It  wras  as  near  like  the  famous  “Robber”  Council  held  at 
Ephesus  as  anything  removed  by  so  many  centuries  could  be.  But  it  was 
;a  Jiving,  potent  factor  among  the  forces  that  are  still  heaving,  moulding, 
,and  remoulding  European  politics. 

Mr.  Bacon  has  given  us  what  he  calls  an  ‘Inside  View’  of  the  Council. 
His  insight  into  the  machinery  and  workings  of  the  great  assembly,  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  Speech  of  Archbishop  Kenrick,  prepared  to  be  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  Council,  against  the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  but  cut  oft'  by  the 
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arbitrary  closing  of  the  debate  by  the  Papal  Legates.  But  the  irrepressible 
Archbishop  was  not  to  be  gagged  in  that  way.  He  had  his  speech  printed 
privately  at  Naples  for  circulation  among  the  members  of  the  Council 
only.  But  it  got  out.  Mr.  Bacon  prints  it,  comments  on  it,  makes  it  the 
text  of  a  very  handsome  little  sermon  on  the  short-comings,  salient  fea¬ 
tures  and  tendencies  of  modern  Roman  Catholicism;  all  of  which  published 
under  the  impress  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  must  make  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  and  his  suppressors  in  the  Council  conceive  that  there  was  a  flaw 
in  the  infallibility  that  choked  off  so  damaging  a  speech  in  the  Council 
only  to  have  it  shouted  on  the  house-tops. 

Historically  this  speech  is  valuable  as  settling  the  angrily-debated  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  freedom  and  tranquility  enjoyed  by  the  Council  in  its  discussion 
of  the  dogma.  Archbishop  Kenrick  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  it  was 
a  tumultuous,  oppressive  assembly,  where  liberty  of  speech  was  denied, 
and  every  low  trick  of  intrigue  used  to  carry  the  Jesuitical  plan.  As  a 
frank  exhibition  of  the  great  difference  of  opinion  held  by  varying  theolo¬ 
gians  of  the  Romish  Church  on  so  important  a  doctrine  as  the  primacy  of 
Peter  and  related  points,  it  is  a  contribution  to  Doctrinal  History.  The 
whole  range  of  view  of  the  book,  small  in  compass  as  it  is,  is  admirably 
clear  and  perfect  in  perspective.  We  are  enabled  from  Mr.  Bacon's  point 
of  view,  to  see  the  relative  position  and  lines  of  tendency  of  the  Liberals, 
the  Ultramontanes,  and  most  of  the  intermediate  sections  of  what  we 
commonly  regard  as  one  uniform  mass.  Mr.  Bacon  might,  not  immodest¬ 
ly,  give  his  book  a  sub-title,  Modern  Variations  of  Romanism. 

C.  A.  S. 

The  Life  of  Christ.  By  Rev.  William  Hanna,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh. 

This  work  of  Dr.  Hanna  has  been  some  years  before  the  public,  and  has 
received  very  general  commendation  from  the  press.  It  is  designed  “for 
practical  and  devotional,  rather  than  for  doctrinal  or  controversial  pur¬ 
poses.”  The  author  modestly  expresses  the  “hope  that  such  a  Life  of 
Jesus,”  as  he  has  written,  “may  be  useful  in  promoting  an  intelligent  and 
devout  faith  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Mary,  as  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.”  If  not  so  critical  and  learned  as  some  of  the 
Lives  of  Christ  which  have  appeared,  of  late  years,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  readable.  Designed  for  general  reading,  rather  that  for  critical 
scholars,  the  narrative  flows  smoothly  on,  only  rendered  attractive  and 
charming  by  Dr.  Hanna’s  graceful  and  glowing  style. 

It  is  not  designed  by  this  to  make  the  impression  that  Dr.  Hanna’s  Life  of 
Christ  is  lacking  in  scholarship.  The  author  had  some  peculiar  advantages 
for  his  work.  He  had  personally  examined  the  localities  mentioned  in  the 
gospels,  and,  as  he  tells  us,  with  the  “strongest  possible  desire  to  plant 
my  foot  upon  some  portion  of  the  soil  of  Palestine,  on  which  I  could  be 
sure  that  Jesus  once  had  stood.”  And  ‘by  means  of  the  best  critical  helps 
he  has  been  at  pains  to  read  aright  and  harmonize  the  accounts  given  by 
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the  different  evangelists.’  But  “he  has  refrained  from  all  critical  or  doc¬ 
trinal  discussions  as  alien  from  the  object  he  had  in  view.”  The  reading 
of  this  volume  will  serve  to  kindle  a  glow  of  Christian  fervor,  and  cause 
the  heart  to  burn  within,  as  converse  is  held  with  Christ  on  the  way  of  His 
wonderful  passage  from  Bethlehem  to  Olivet.  This  edition  of  the  work 
by  the  Tract  Society,  omits  the  Appendices  added  to  the  last  two  parts  of 
the  Life,  and  makes  some  slight  retrenchments  in  the  chapter  on  Christ’s 
baptism.  The  several  volumes  of  other  editions  are  here  given  in  one. 

Sacred  Geography,  and  Antiquities.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  By 

Rev.  E.  P.  Barrows,  D.  D.,  pp.  685 

An  inestimable  service  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Barrows,  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  work.  An  immense  amount  of  material,  connected  with 
Biblical  Geography  and  Antiquities,  has  been  accumulated,  in  late  years, 
through  the  investigations  of  missionaries,  intelligent  travelers,  and  ex¬ 
ploring  expeditions.  A  hand-book  has  been  greatly  needed,  that  should 
present,  in  condensed  and  methodical  form,  the  fullest  and  latest  informa¬ 
tion  in  this  important  department.  Dr.  Barrows  has  done  the  work  in  a 
way  that  shows  a  special  qualification  for  the  labor.  He  has  furnished  a 
manual  in  which  will  be  found  descriptions  of  Palestine,  and  all  Bible 
lands,  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  their  agriculture,  science, 
art,  trade,  form  of  government,  military  affairs,  sacred  seasons,  religious 
rites,  &c.,  &c.  No  outline  that  we  can  here  give,  will  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  comprehensivess  of  its  contents.  The  arrangement  is  topical 
and  clear,  with  a  large  number  of  maps  and  instructive  illustrations.  A 
copious  alphabetical  index  at  the  end  makes  reference  to  any  subject 
easy.  It  is  a  volume  that  readers  of  the  Bible,  ministers,  students,  and 
Sunday  School  teachers,  should  have  at  hand  for  constant  reference. 

Heart-Life.  By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  Pastor  of  Lafayette-Ave. 

Church,  Brooklin,  pp.  191. 

As  a  writer  of  short,  stirring  articles,  on  topics  of  practical  Christianity, 
Dr.  Cuyler  has  no  superior  in  America.  We  have  here  twenty-eight  such 
articles,  including  five,  taken  from  the  New  York  Evangelist,  on  “The 
great  Hymns  of  the  Christian  Church.”  They  are  marked  by  the  fresh 
and  racy  thought  and  style,  so  characteristic  of  the  author.  This  little 
book  should  go  by  the  thousands  into  the  Christian  families  of  the  land. 

The  Healthy  Christian :  An  appeal  to  the  Church.  By  Howard  Crosby, 

Pastor  of  Fourth- Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  pp.  163. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  much  merit.  It  is  full  of  practical,  but  great 
truths,  which  should  take  fresh  and  stronger  hold  on  the  mind  of  the 
Church.  Its  spirit  is  stimulating  and  bracing.  The  author  has  written 
the  volume  to  help  quicken,  uplift  and  strengthen  the  life  of  professing 
Christians,  which  the  world,  present  social  customs,  and  a  false  liberalism, 
have  taken  too  far  away  from  Christ,  and  the  primitive  type  of  strong, 
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unworldly  Christianity.  A  healthy  piety  requires  a  more  thorough  union 
with  Christ,  a  more  faithful,  loving  communion  with  the  word  as  the  food 
of  the  soul,  and  a  truer  communion  of  saints,  as  well  as  the  activities  of 
nobler  service  and  self-sacrifice.  The  Tract  Society  will  bless  the  Church 
by  sending  forth  such  books  as  this. 

FROM  ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK, 

Through  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  Inductively  Investigated.  By  the  Rev. 
James  McCosh,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Prince¬ 
ton.  Third  Edition  revised,  pp.  451.  1872. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  well  known  and  very  valuable  work.  The 
first  edition,  some  twelve  years  ago,  though  “written  out  for  the  press,” 
as  the  author  tells  us  “rather  hurriedly,”  yet  was  received  with  great  favor 
by  the  friends  of  sound  learning  and  sober  philosophy.  Since  then,  time 
and  opportunity  have  been  allowed  for  a  careful  revision  and  improvement 
of  the  work. 

The  field  traversed  by  this  volume  is  one  of  the  first  importance,  and 
Dr.  McCosh  has  done  good  service  in  giving  something  of  system  to  the 
doctrine  of  Intuitions.  He  has  shown  that  there  are  such  things  as  intui¬ 
tive  truths,  and  applied  the  tests  by  which  they  may  be  known.  He  has 
sought  to  classify  our  intuitive  convictions,  and  to  show  their  relations  to 
other  sources  of  knowledge,  and  their  application  to  various  fields  of  in¬ 
vestigation. 

The  study  of  such  a  volume  is  especially  needed  at  the  present  day. 
"When  the  world  seems  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  by  gross  material¬ 
ism.  and  we  are  almost  deafened  by  the  clamor  about  matter  and  its  laws  and 
forces,  it  does  one  good  to  read  a  volume  of  such  sober  and  substantial  truth. 
We  are  made  to  feel  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  soul,  as  well  as  body,  and 
that  there  are  eternal  verities  above  and  beyond  what  chemistry,  physiol¬ 
ogy,  and  the  whole  round  of  physical  sciences  teach  us.  Dr.  McCosh  has, 
by  contending  so  valiantly  and  so  successfully  against  a  shallow,  sensational 
philosophy,  done  much  to  uphold  the  cause  of  virtue  and  righteousness, 
as  well  as  to  maintain  sound  philosophy.  The  present  volume  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  numerous  productions. 

Saint  Paul  in  Pome ;  or  the  Teachings,  Fellowships,  and  dying  Testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Great  Apostle  in  the  city  of  the  Caesars;  being  Sermons 
preached  in  Rome  in  the  Spring  of  1871,  with  an  Introduction.  By  J. 
R.  Macduff,  D.  D.,  author  of  “Memories  of  Gennesaret,”  “Memories  of 
Bethany,”  &c.,  pp.  341. 

The  introductory  chapter  of  this  book,  forming  nearly  one-third  of  the 
volume,  gives  an  interesting  and  instructive  account  of  the  various  places 
in  and  about  Rome,  connected  with  the  residence  and  martyrdom  of  the 
great  apostle  in  the  imperial  city.  The  discourses,  eight  in  number,  were 
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preached  on  eight  successive  Sabbaths,  all  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on 
St.  Paul’s  work  and  experiences  in  that  city.  They  ate  marked  by  the 
earnest  and  glowing  spirit,  and  vigorous  style,  that  have  made  Dr.  Mac¬ 
duff's  works  so  popular  with  the  Church  and  precious  to  the  Christian 
heart.  It  is  a  book  for  the  family,  and  the  Sunday  School  Library. 

To-Day  and  Yesterday ,  or  The  Two  Holidays.  By  Emma  Marshall, 
author  of  ‘‘The  Primrose  Series,”  “Three  Little  Sisters,”  etc.,  pp.  159. 

A  very  interesting  and  excellent  little  book,  of  the  “Fireside  Library,” 
inculcating  thorough  truthfulness  of  character  in  the  young,  and  showing 
the  sad  effects  of  yielding  to  an  ease-seeking  and  self-sparing  disposition. 

Guy  Dalesford  ;  or  A  Wreath  of  Smoke.  By  A.  L.  0.  E.,  pp.  197. 

This  little  volume,  like  all  the  juvenile  books  of  this  very  popular  au¬ 
thor,  is  interesting,  and  teaches  excellent  lessons.  But  the  story  is  some¬ 
what  artificial  and  strained. 

Stellafont  Abbey;  or  1 1  Nothing  New.”  By  Emma  Marshall,  author  of 
“Three  Little  Sisters,”  “The  Little  Peat  Cutters,”  etc..  1872.  pp.  247. 

A  very  pleasant  story,  designed  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  3roung 
the  great  truth,  that  true  happiness  can  be  found  only  in  giving  up  our 
own  wills  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  grace  of  the  Saviour.  It  will  instruct 
and  benefit  the  reader. 

DODD  &  MEAD,  762  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Through  E.  S.  German.  Harrisburg. 

The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  A  Hand-book  for  Bible  Students. 
By  the  Rev.  .T.  J.  Van  Oosterzee.  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Utrecht.  Translated  from  the  Dutch,  By  Maurice  J.  Ev¬ 
ans,  B.  A.,  12mo.,  pp.  446. 

The  author  of  this  volume  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  living 
divines.  He  has  made  himself  widely  known  by  his  various  writings, 
among  which  are  his  contributions  to  Lange’s  Commentary,  on  Luke,  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  Philemon  and  James.  The  present  work  owes  its  origin 
to  the  author's  labors  as  Professor  of  Theology,  and  his  desire  to  supply 
his  students  with  a  manual  suited  to-  the  purpose.  Its  popularity  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  speedily  reproduced  in  German,  although  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  works  on  this  subject  in  their  own  language,  and  already  two 
translations  have  appeared  in  English.  It  is  an  attempt  to  cultivate  a  field 
that  has  been  treated  with  comparative  neglect,  but  which  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  the  author  has  bestowed  upon  it.  “Biblical  theology  of  the 
New  Testament  has  to  do  with  the  ideas  of  God  and  Divine  things  which 
are  presented  in  the  New  Testament.”  The  more  directly  we  get  our  the¬ 
ology  from  this  source,  the  more  nearly  we  approach  the  fountain  head  of 
true  Christian  doctrine.  Bible  students  will  find  this  volume  of  great 
value. 
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A  Comparative  History  of  Religions.  By  James  C.  Moffat,  D.  D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  Part  I. — Ancient 
Scriptures.  12mo.  pp.  250. 

Professor  Moffat  has  undertaken  a  very  important  work — “to  exhibit  a 
general  view  of  all  religions  in  their  relations  to  one  another.”  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  one  calling  for  the  most  extensive  study,  and  requiring  the  exercise 
of  the  very  best  judgment.  The  author  justly  says,  that  “the  breadth  of 
the  subject  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  one  man  to 
handle  it  by  digging  his  material  for  himself  out  of  all  the  mines  and 
“does  not  pretend  to  have  adequate  learning  of  his  own;  but  feels  that  he 
is  better  supplied  with  materials  in  the  works  of  others.”  The  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  author,  of  which  this  volume  is  the  first  part,  is  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and,  if  carried  out.  will  furnish  a  work  of  highest  value.  A  careful 
comparison  of  all  the  different  systems  of  religion  in  their  historical  rela¬ 
tions  to  one  another,  will  bring  to  light  whatever  of  truth  each  possesses, 
and  the  monstrous  errors  and  corruptions  that  disfigure  most  of  them.  It 
will  throw  light  upon  the  origin  and  development  of  these  errors  and  cor¬ 
ruptions,  and  exhibit  more  clearly  the  nature  and  character  of  true  reli¬ 
gion.  Christianity  will  gain  by  such  a  comparison.  It  will  be  found  to 
possess  all  that  is  really  good  and  true  in  every  system  of  religion  without 
any  admixture  of  errors — the  one  universal  religion  after  which  our  best 
aspirations  yearn.  We  hope  Professor  Moffat  will  go  on  to  complete  the 
work  he  has  so  wisely  and  well  begun. 

The  Science  of  Nature  versus  The  Science  of  Man.  A  Plea  for  the 
Science  of  Man.  By  Noah  Porter,  pp.  98. 

This  small  volume  has  grown  out  of  an  address  delivered  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  author  at  Harvard  and  Trinity  Colleges,  in  June  and  July,  1871. 
It  is  an  earnest  and  well  directed  -plea  for  the  dignity  of  man,  against  the 
efforts  of  some  modern  scientists  to  degrade  him  to  the  low  level  of  a  su¬ 
perior  animal.  The  greatest  regret  in  reading  it  is,  that  we  have  not  more 
in  quantity  of  what  is  so  excellent  in  quality. 

A.  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Through  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Modern  Skepticism :  A  Course  of  Lectures,  delivered  at  the  request  of 
the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  with  an  Explanatory  Paper,  by  the 
Eight  Reverend  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bris¬ 
tol.  1871,  pp.  527.  For  sale  by  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Phila. 

Our  times  are  marked  by  a  rapid  increase  of  the  literature  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Evidences.  Periods  like  the  present,  of  special  assault  on  the  faith 
of  the  Church,  become  periods  of  its  fullest  and  most  triumphant  vindica¬ 
tion.  Every  conflict  develops  the  strength  of  Christianity. 

The  Christian  Evidence  Society  of  England,  under  whose  auspices  these 
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Lectures  were  delivered,  was  established  in  the  spring  of  1870,  as  a  com¬ 
bined  movement  “to  meet  in  fair  argument  the  skepticism  and  unbelief 
which  for  the  last  few  years  have  been  distinctly  traceable  in  all  classes  of 
society.”  Twelve  Lectures  were  included  in  the  course,  arranged  with  a 
view  to  orderly  sequence  of  topics.  Only  eleven  are  published  in  this  vol¬ 
ume,  the  one  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Authenticity  of  St.  John’s 
Gospel,  being  withheld  by  the  author  from  publication.  In  the  first,  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  York  discusses,  in  clear  and  graceful  style,  the  subject 
of  “Design  in  Nature,”  in  its  relation  to  the  theistic  argument.  It  is 
followed  by  a  vigorous  essay  on  Pantheism,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Riggs,  Principal 
of  Westminster  Training  College,  and  one  by  Rev.  W.  Jackson,  M.  A., 
F.  S.  A.  late  fellow  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  on  “Positivism.”  The 
fourth  lecture,  on  “Science  and  Revelation,”  by  Dr.  R.  Payne  Smith, 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  shows,  in  a  most  admirable  way,  the  ground  of  belief 
that  Revelation  is  not  only  a  probable,  but  necessary  part  of  the  system  of 
the  world.  Dr.  John  Stoughton  has  presented  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
Miraculous  Testimony  to  Christianity,”  with  great  clearness  and  force. 
He  shows  that  the  evidential  value  of  the  miracle  can  be  rightly  under¬ 
stood  only  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  element 
of  Revelation.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  discusses  the  “Gradual  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Revelation.”  The  alleged  “Historical  difficulties  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,”  are  met  by  Rev.  Geo.  Rawlinson,  of  Oxford,  wfith  satis¬ 
factory  answers,  in  the  light  thrown  on  them  by  modern  discoveries.  This 
lecture  is  of  great  value.  Rev.  Chas.  Row’s  lecture  is  an  able  defence  of 
the  historical  foundations  of  Christianity  against  the  “Mythical  Theories” 
suggested  by  rationalism.  “The  Evidential  Yalue  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,” 
is  discussed  by  Rev.  Stanley  Lethes,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  King’s 
College,  “Christ’s  Teaching  and  Influence  on  the  World,”  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  and  the  “Completeness  and  Adequacy  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  by  Rev.  Canon  Cook,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  Exeter. 

This  statement  of  contents  will  show  the  value  of  this  volume.  It  is  a 
worthy  contribution  to  Apologetic  literature.  In  reading  the  various 
works  now  appearing,  to  answer  the  difficulties  urged  against  Christianity, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  all  assaults  can 
be  legitimately  and  successfully  met.  The  vindication  of  our  faith  does 
not  depend  on  a  single  mode  of  argument,  but  is  triumphant  in  its  wonder¬ 
ful  manifoldness. 

Songs  of  the  Spirit.  Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  William  Henry  Oden- 

heirner,  D.  D.,  and  Frederick  M.  Bird,  pp.  636. 

This  sizable  and  beautiful  volume  is  the  mate  of  one  published  by  the 
same  house  a  few  years  ago — “Christ  in  Song,”  by  Dr.  Schaff.  As  the 
subject  of  sacred  song,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not  received  equal  attention 
with  Christ,  and  the  difference  may  be  easily  accounted  for  without  any 
detraction  from  the  honor  and  glory  which  confessedly  belong  to  the  third 
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person  in  the  Trinity.  The  editors  have  done  well  to  make  this  full  col¬ 
lection.  and  the  publishers  to  present  it  in  so  attractive  a  style  to  the 
Christian  world.  So  far  as  we  know  there  is  no  single  collection  in  the 
language  to  compare  with  it,  on  this  one  grand  subject.  Of  course  in  so 
large  a  collection,  from  so  many  authors,  there  will  be  pieces  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  merit,  and  some  will  find  a  place  with  no  special  claim  on  the  score 
of  intrinsic  excellence.  Indeed  we  are  distinctly  informed  that  ‘“many 
pieces  which  cannot  claim  much  poetic  merit'1  have  been  admitted  with  a 
view  to  give  completeness  to  the  volume.  There  is  much,  however,  that  is 
rich  and  beautiful,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  cultivate  “the  love  of  the 
Spirit.” 

The  volume  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  desired.  Most  chaste  and 
beautiful  in  appearance,  filled  with  the  richest  and  most  varied  effusions  of 
sacred  song  to  and  concerning  the  Spirit,  with  arranged  Table  of  Contents, 
and  Indices  of  Subjects,  Authors,  and  First  Lines,  it  presents  every  thing 
needful  for  its  most  convenient  use  and  enjoyment.  For  it  is  a  volume  to 
be  enjoyed. 

The  Pulpit  in  Relation  to  Social  Life;  or  Chrstus  Consol  at  or.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  Mac  Leod,  D.  D.,  pp.  304. 

This  is  an  earnest  and  stirring  volume,  containing  twelve  discourses  on 
subjects  illustrating  the  application  of  the  gospel  to  social  life.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  an  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  believes  in  the 
gospel  as  the  grand  remedy  for  the  woes  and  ailments  so  prevalent  in  so¬ 
ciety.  He  does  not  consider  the  simple  conversion  of  sinners  the  whole 
aim  of  the  gospel,  or  the  fulfilling  of  ministerial  work.  Christianity  is  to 
right  the  wrongs  in  this  life,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  a  life  to  come.  He 
discusses  “The  Social  Mission  of  the  Pulpit,  Poverty-and  the  Poor.  Res¬ 
toration  of  the  Fallen,  Employers  and  Employed,  National  Education, 
The  Crushed  Classes,  The  Renewal  of  Social  Life,”  in  the  first  part ;  and 
in  the  second,  “Some  Results  of  Preaching,  Secrets  of  Failure,  Range  of 
Preaching,  Detraction,  Preachers  and  Sermons.”  The  careful  reading  of 
this  volume  will  be  good  not  only  for  ministers  of  the  gospel,  but  might 
be  very  profitable  to  those  who  are  seeking  out  many  inventions  to  ameli¬ 
orate  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  masses.  It  contains  the  true  prin¬ 
ciples  of  genuine  reform,  and  gives  a  very  practical  view  of  the  work  of 
the  Church. 


WOOLWORTH,  AINSWORTH  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

A  Compendious  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language ,  by  Prof.  A.  Crosby, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  Dartmouth 
College.  1871.  pp.  370. 

This  is  a  condensed  edition  of  the  author’s  Greek  Grammar  noticed  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Review.  Designed  to  supply  a  smaller  book,  suit¬ 
able  for  beginners,  and  yet  sufficiently  scientific  and  complete  to  answer 
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the  whole  course,  it  has  been  made  to  differ  as  little  as  possible  from  the 
larger  work.  The  division  into  sections  and  parts,  and  the  references,  ap¬ 
ply  throughout  to  both  books.  The  two  might  be  used  together  in  the 
same  class  without  inconvenience.  Those  who  understand  the  almost  in¬ 
comparable  excellence  of  the  larger  Grammar,  will  readily  judge  of  the 
merits  of  this. 

Elements  of  Chemistry ,  by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  formerly  Head  Master  of  the 
High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  J.  A.  Gillet,  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Physics  in  the  Female  Normal  and  High  School  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  Ninth  Edition  Revised  and  enlarged.  The  Cambridge 

Course  of  Physics. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  see  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  render 
available,  for  use  in  our  High  Schools  and  Academies,  the  results  of  recent 
scientific  research.  The  Cambridge  Course  of  Physics  clamis  to  have 
done  this,  and  we  must  acknowledge,  with  great  degree  of  right. 

This  Chemistry  has  been  written  throughout  in  the  spirit  of  the  present 
theories,  and  is  a  great  advance  on  most  of  the  text  books  on  Chemistry 
still  in  use  in  our  schools.  The  introductory  chapters  on  Chemical  Phys¬ 
ics  give,  in  a  compact  form,  the  matter  usually  prefixed  to  text  books  on 
Chemistry.  The  chapter  on  Crystallography,  though  not  essential  to  an 
elementary  book,  is  a  feature  of  value  to  the  work.  While  the  theoretical 
parts  may  not  be  stated  with  the  peculiar  clearness  of  Prof.  Barker’s 
Chemistry,  they  are  well  and  aptly  presented.  The  influence  of  Wurtz, 
(acknowledged  by  the  author),  is  seen  in  the  presentation  of  the  three 
types,  water,  hydrogen,  and  ammonia.  The  sections  on  Organic  Chemis¬ 
try  are  very  good.  As  a  manual  adapted  to  High  Schools  and  Academies, 
the  work  deserves  the  favor  that  has  called  for  a  ninth  edition. 

Natural  Philosophy ,  for  High  Schools  and  Academies.  By  W.  J.  Rolfe, 
and  J.  A  Gillet.  The  Cambridge  Course  of  Physics. 

The  first  Part — perhaps  an  undue  proportion — of  this  book  is  on  Me¬ 
chanics,  treating  the  subject  under  the  heads  of  Pressure,  Motion,  and 
Machines.  The  second  Part  is  on  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity. 
The  sections  on  Light  and  Sound  are  especially  good.  The  appendices 
also  are  very  interesting,  and  the  Notes,  and  Questions  for  review,  are  well 
suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  teacher.  Altogether,  it  is  a  most  excel¬ 
lent  text  book. 

Elements  of  Astronomy ,  by  Rolfe  and  Gillet. 

The  method  of  treatment  in  this  Astronomy  agrees  with  that  adopted 
in  other  parts  of  the  “Cambridge  Course  of  Physics,”  so  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  will  admit.  Besides  the  usual  division  of  the  subject  into, 
first,  the  motions  and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  secondly,  their 
physical  features;  and,  thirdly,  gravitation,  or  the  force  by  which  they  act 
itipon  one  another;  we  have  a  fourth  part,  treating  of  the  origin,  transmu- 
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tation  and  conservation  of  energy,  as  a  conclusion  to  the  Astronomy,  and 
also  to  the  whole  course. 

An  attractive  feature  in  this  volume  is  the  collection  of  important  sum¬ 
maries  at  the  close  of  each  division,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  useful 
information  on  the  calendar,  the  metric  system,  the  spectroscope  and  its 
applications  to  Astronomy,  meteors  and  comets,  and  the  constellations, 
with  tables  and  other  matters,  for  reference. 

Though  written  for  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  of  public  schools  and 
and  academies,  it  may  be  found  useful  in  institutions  of  still  higher  rank, 
and  as  a  foundation  for  more  extended  research,  by  the  private  student. 
The  authors  have  avoided  abstruse  mathematical  demonstrations,  although 
they  are  aware  that  the  rigid  principles  of  mathematics  and  mechanics 
form  the  sole  foundation  of  high  astronomical  attainment.  The  most  of 
those  who  study  Astronomy,  desire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts  and 
principles,  but  a  mastery  of  the  various  methods  used  by  accomplished 
astronomers,  they  neither  desire  nor  need. 

It  is  assumed  that  students  of  this  text  know  only  the  simplest  princi¬ 
ples  of  Geometry  and  Algebra,  and  the  plainest  facts  of  Mechanics  and 
Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy;  and,  for  such,  there  is  here  furnished  one 
of  the  best  descriptions  and  explanations  of  the  mechanism  of  the  Solar 
System  and  of  the  Stellar  Universe. 

Hand  Book  of  Chemistry ,  for  School  and  Home  Use.  By  Rolfe  and  Gil- 
let.  pp.  209. 

Hand  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy ,  for  School  and  Home  Use.  By  Rolfe 
and  Gillet.  pp.  339. 

These  are  manuals  for  such  as  need  something  easier  and  briefer  than 
the  above  “Chemistry”  and  “Natural  Philosophy”  of  the  “Cambridge 
Course  of  Physics.”  They  are  more  elementary,  and  therefore  less  theor¬ 
etical.  In  each,  the  more  difficult  portions  of  the  subject  are  treated  in 
the  Appendix.  They  are  just  the  books  that  we  would  put  into  the  hands 
of  beginners.  Like  the  larger  works,  they  are  gotten  out  by  the  enter¬ 
prising  publishers,  in  excellent  style. 

Book-Keeping ,  by  Single  and  Double  Entry ,  for  School  and  Academies, 
adapted  to  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner’s  Combined  System  of  Penman¬ 
ship.  By  L.  B.  Hanaford,  A.  M.,  and  J*  W.  Payson,  Principals  of  the 
“Boston  Mercantile  Academy.” 

An  admirable  text  book  for  the  Common  School.  It  is  systematic,  well 
arranged  and  complete.  It  contains  full  explanations,  and  Questions  for 
examination. 

CLAXTON,  KEMSEN  &  HAFFELFIXGER,  PHILADELPHIA. 

An  Historical  Atlas ,  containing  a  Chronological  Series  of  One  Hundred 
Maps,  at  Successive  Periods,  from  the  Dawn  of  History  to  the  present 
Day.  By  Robert  H.  Labberton. 
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A  want  constantly  felt  by  students  of  History,  is  supplied  in  this  work. 
We  must  always  have  Geographies  to  exhibit  the  field  of  History.  Its 
facts  and  relations  can  be  rightly  understood  and  remembered  only  when 
studied  in  connection  with  Maps.  Every  teacher  has  felt  the  need  of  a 
manual  like  this  to  put  into  the  hands  of  students  for  reference.  These 
maps,  covering  the  whole  historic  age  of  the  world,  and  exhibiting  the 
political  divisions  and  changes  of  each  important  epoch,  enable  the  scholar 
to  locate  and  fix  his  historical  knowledge,  and  it  at  once  assumes  a  clear¬ 
ness  and  permanence  otherwise  impossible.  They  are  admirably  suited  for 
their  purpose.  The  national  outlines  are  clearly  marked.  Some  of  them 
ought,  however,  to  be  more  filled  up  with  the  important  places,  cities,  &c., 
of  history.  As  a  book  of  easy  and  ready  reference,  in  general  history,  it 
is  the  very  best  collection  of  maps  for  students  that  we  know. 

WARREN  F.  DRAPER,  ANDOVER. 

Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon.  By  Moses 
Stuart.  Revised  Edition,  pp.  422.  1872. 

This  is  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  well  known  volume,  printed  from 
the  plates  of  the  English  edition.  The  work  originally  appeared  in  1845, 
and  was  then  regarded  as  a  valuable  defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon, 
especially  against  the  assaults  of  Prof.  Norton,  of  Cambridge,  whose  work 
on  the  “Genuineness  of  the  Gospels”  had  just  been  published.  Few  men 
in  our  country  have  done  so  much  for  the  cause  of  sacred  literature  as 
Professor  Stuart.  He  led  the  van  in  introducing  to  the  American  Church 
the  rich  treasures  of  German  scholarship.  Sometimes  he  deferred  more  to 
the  conclusions  of  German  scholars  than  was  meet,  and  made  concessions 
to  neologists  that  we  cannot  justify,  as  is  the  case,  in  some  instances,  in 
this  volume,  but  his  labors  as  a  whole  were  clearly  and  most  earnestly  on 
the  side  of  evangelical  truth. 

The  republication  of  this  volume  in  England,  under  the  direction  of  that 
distinguished  Biblical  scholar,  Dr.  Davidson,  shows  in  what  estimation  it 
was  held  abroad.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  published  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  gist  of  the  argument  is  to  show  that  the  present  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  that  sanctioned  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  conse¬ 
quently  has  the  highest  possible  authority.  It  contains  much  valuable 
matter  not  readily  found  elsewhere  by  those  who  desire  such  information. 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN,  BOSTON. 

Through  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

God  with  Us  ;  or  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ ,  with  an  examination 
of  “The  Vicarious  Sacrifice”  of  Dr.  Bushnell.  By  Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D., 
President  of  Newton  Theological  Institution,  pp.  275. 

This  volume  treats  of  subjects  which,  although  somewhat  familiar  to 
theological  readers,  yet  are  of  the  highest  interest.  Dr.  Hovey  maintains 
the  common  church  view  of  the  Person  of  Christ — “his  deity  and  human- 
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ity,  and  of  the  union  of  these  in  his  one  personality.”  The  part  of  the 
volume  likely  to  be  read  with  most  attention,  is  the  examination  of  “The 
Vicarious  Sacrifice”  by  Dr.  Bushnell.  Dr.  Hovey  believes  the  views  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Bushnell  in  the  work  named,  “extremely  defective,  and  at 
the  same  time  attractive.  *  *  Its  influence  must  be  even  more  hurtful, 
in  many  respects,  than  it  would  be  if  it  embraced  less  truth  and  uttered  it 
with  less  power.”  Some  of  the  leading  points  in  Dr.  Bushnell’s  work  are 
examined  and  the  disagreement  of  his  views  with  plain  scriptural  teaching 
shown.  The  improvements  which  Dr.  B.  aimed  to  make  are  not  accepted, 
but  the  “old  view”  maintained  as  “after  all  the  best  view.”  We  welcome 
this  contribution  to  the  defence  of  doctrines  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  evan¬ 
gelical  Christians. 

POTT,  YOUNG  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

Through  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Incarnation  and  Principles  of  Evidence  :  A  Theological  Essay. 
By  Richard  Holt  Hutton,  M.  A.  With  an  Introduction  by  Samuel  Os¬ 
good,  D.  D.  pp.  88. 

The  author  of  this  little  volume  or  “essay”  is  know  to  the  literary  pub¬ 
lic,  in  this  country,  as  editor  of  the  Spectator ,  and  as  having  done  good 
service  in  England  for  the  cause  of  our  national  union  during  its  great 
struggle  for  life.  Educated  among  English  Unitarians,  he  passed  through 
severe  mental  and  spiritual  trials  until  he  found  a  more  congenial  home  in 
the  established  Church.  In  this  essay  he  indicates  ‘some  of  the  influences 
which  compelled  him  to  accept  the  Incarnation  as  the  central  truth  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,  after  having  rejected  it  first  through  the  force  of 
education,  and  subsequently  from  conviction  during  many  years  of  anx¬ 
ious  thought  and  study.  ’  It  is  another  testimony  from  an  earnest  soul  to 
the  great  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity  as  a  felt  want  in  our  reli¬ 
gious  being. 

PORTER  &  COATES,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Through  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Our  English  Bible  and  its  Ancestors ,  by  Treadwell  Walden,  Rector  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Indianapolis,  pp.  281. 

The  author  states  the  design  of  this  volume  to  be,  “to  give  a  descriptive 
narrative  of  the  long  and  remarkable  struggle  of  the  Bible  into  English — • 
through  policies  of  state,  through  dogmas  of  the  Church,  through  crudi¬ 
ties  of  public  opinion,  and  through  changes  in  the  language — with  a  view: 
first,  to  suggest  a  greater  reverence  than  ever  for  a  work  so  wisely  and  he¬ 
roically  produced,  and  second,  to  prepare  the  ordinary  reader  to  form  an 
intelligent  idea  of  the  movement  tow'ard  a  more  perfect  and  readable  Bi¬ 
ble,  which  has  already  begun,  and  which  is  certain,  if  that  movement  re¬ 
tains  the  impetus  of  its  history,  not  to  stop  till  its  end  be  accomplished.” 
The  author  has  accomplished  his  design  most  successfully.  The  pro- 
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press  of  our  Bible,  from  the  age  of  manuscript,  through  Wycliffe’s  trans¬ 
lation,  and  the  seven  versions  in  lineal  descent,  known  as  Tyndale’s  Bible, 
Ooverdale’s,  Roger’s,  Cromwell’s,  Cranmer’s,  the  Genevan,  and  the  Bish¬ 
op’s  Bible,  to  the  “Authorized  Version,”  is  traced  with  admirable  clear¬ 
ness  and  force.  The  history  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  Mr.  Walden,  by 
his  picturesque  and  glowing  style,  sometimes  rising  into  eloquence,  gives 
the  account  a  special  charm.  This  volume  is  very  opportune,  and  will 
greatly  help  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  revised  version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  the  present  age  will  doubtless  produce.  The 
facts,  so  forcibly  recounted,  not  only  furnish  historical  grounds  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  propriety  of  the  revision  of  our  English  Bible,  but  clearly  point 
out  the  proper  principle  on  which  such  revision  must  be  made. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  good  discussion  of  the  renderings,  “Repent,” 
and  “Repentance,”  in  the  New  Testament.  The  inadequacy  of  these 
words,  to  express  the  full  force  of  the  original,  is  clearly  shown.  We  are 
surprised,  however,  at  the  suggested  substitution  of  “Reform,”  and  “Re¬ 
formation.”  Besides  the  fact,  that  these  words  are  in  no  sort  the  equiva¬ 
lents  of  /jista vosu  and  /xatavoia,  their  present  association  with  many  of  the 
wildest  and  most  unchristian  socialistic  and  humanitarian  movements, 
makes  them  wholly  and  glaringly  unfit.  If  no  better  words  can  be  found 
than  Reform,  &c.,  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  have  any  change. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 

Physiology  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct,  as  distinguished  from  Material- 
ism.  With  Supplementary  Demonstrations  of  the  Divine  Communica¬ 
tion  of  the  Narratives  of  Creation  and  the  Flood.  By  Martyn  Paine, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York;  author  of  the  “Institutes  of  Medicine,”  “Medical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries'”  “A  Treatise  on  the  Soul  and  In¬ 
stinct,”  “Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,”  etc.,  etc.  1872. 

It  is  verv  gratifying,  that  while  imposing  and  plausible  skeptical  hypoth¬ 
eses  are  put  forth  by  prominent  scientists,  constructed  on  partial  data  and 
superficial  analogies,  such  a  work  as  this  appears,  in  which  in  its  leading 
discussions,  from  solid  facts,  thoroughly  explored  and  comprehensively 
viewed,  the  truth  is  vindicated  in  arguments  that  are  at  once  scientific  and 
logical.  The  author  writes  from  intense  convictions,  and  manifests, 
throughout  the  discussion,  a  belief  that  a  simple  and  close  adherence  to 
facts,  and  the  inevitable  conclusions  from  them,  must  establish  the  truth. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  volume,  without  feeling  the  difference  between 
its  generally  thorough  and  scientific  method,  and  the  loose  and  speculative 
manner  of  many,  who,  beginning  with  one-sided  data,  pile  supposition  on 
supposition,  until  they  complete  the  favorite  hypothesis  which  they  are 
pleased  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  science. 

This  work  has  grown  out  of  a  Lecture  on  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Prin¬ 
ciple,  introductory  to  the  author’s  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Institutes  of 
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Medicine  and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  York,  in  1848.  The  Lecture  was  first  published  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  A  second  edition,  in  small  duodecimo,  was  published  in  1849. 
We  have  now  an  octavo  volume  of  707  pages,  with  facts  and  illustrations 
greatly  amplified  to  meet  the  latest  positions  of  materialism,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  additional  able  discussions  bearing  on  the  general  subject. 

In  the  beginning  the  author  presents  his  fundamental  •‘demonstration 
of  the  Soul.”  It  is  based  on  the  self-acting  nature  of  the  mind,  as  over 
against  the  merely  instrumental  office  of  the  brain  and  whole  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  The  evidence  turns  wholly  upon  physical  or  physiological  facts. 
Tracing  the  different  systems  of  nerves,  the  cerebro-spinal  and  the  sympa¬ 
thetic.  he  shows  how  the  Will  uses  the  nerves  of  voluntary  motion,  while 
in  no  case  does  nerve  or  brain  show  any  power  of  self-action.  Mechanical 
and  other  physical  causes  may  act  on  the  brain,  through  the  sensitive 
nerves,  and  from  the  brain  pass  into  involuntary  action.  In  such  cases 
the  nervous  system  is  put  in  action  by  an  external  cause.  The  Will  may 
cause  the  same  action,  but  can  do  so  only  as  a  cause  distinct  from  the 
brain  itself,  which,  no  more  than  in  the  other  cases,  can  act  of  itself.  In  the 
author’s  own  language: 

“If  the  brain  be  influenced  by  Something  when  physical  agents  acting 
Upon  it  give  rise,  in  consequence,  to  motions  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  and 
in  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  stomach,  &c.,  so  must  it  be  equally  influenced 
by  Something,  and  that  Something  must  be  equally  an  exciting  cause  when 
the  Will  gives  rise  to  voluntary  motion,  or  when  the  passions  affect  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  produce  blushing,  or  pallor,  or  contortions,  or 
other  movements  of  the  face,  or  excite  vomiting,  &c.  But  in  all  these 
latter  cases  that  Something  must  be  of  a  self-acting  nature,  since  there  is 
nothing  but  itself  to  bring  it  into  action.” 

This  general  position  is  made  clear,  and  sustained,  and  illustrated  in  a 
great  variety  of  striking  and  decisive  physiological  facts.  In  subsequent 
chapters,  the  author  subjects  the  various  materialistic  theories,  from  La¬ 
marck  and  Liebig  down  to  Darwin,  Huxley  and  Herbert  Spencer,  to  a 
rigid  review,  and  unsparingly  exposes  their  assumptions  and  defects.  The 
anti-Christian  and  atheistic  animus  of  much  of  the  present  scientific  specu¬ 
lation  and  dogmatism  is  impressively  shown.  The  need,  not  of  restraint 
upon  true  science,  but  of  rebuke  to  irreligious  and  infidel  assumptions  in 
its  high  name,  is  brought  into  clear  view.  The  author’s  work  is  itself  an 
able  and  worthy  contribution  in  this  direction.  He  submits  the  hypothe¬ 
ses  and  processes  of  materialism  to  the  most  rigid  scientific  and  logical 
tests,  and  with  close  and  unrelenting  severity  exposes  their  unphilosophi- 
cal  and  unscientific  character.  With  a  convincing  foree,  that  must  gratify 
every  lover  of  truth  and  virtue,  he  shows,  that  the  present  scientific  the¬ 
ories,  so  far  as  they  are  tending  to  an  apparent  identification  of  mind  with 
matter,  ‘the  devouring  of  spirit  and  spontaneity  by  matter  and  law,  ’  are 
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but  naked  assumptions,  unsupported  by  facts,  and  contradicted  by  the  un¬ 
doubted  voice  of  true  science.  Araoiifj  the  best  instances  of  masterly  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  volume  is  that  of  the  assumption,  that  mind  is  but  a  product 
or  secretion  of  the  human  brain.  Psychological  and  physiological  facts 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  this  crude  idea  of  some  scientists,  until  it  is 
disclosed  to  be  the  very  absurdity  of  absurdities.  Did  our  space  permit, 
we  should  like  to  give  some  extracts  from  this  part  of  the  discussion. 
While  we  do  not  agree  with  the  author  in  his  apparently  entire  rejection  of 
the  “Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces,”  he  has  undoubtedly  shown 
that  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  extension  to  “vital  force,” 
so  as  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  life  and  death,  and  that  when 
“mental  force  is  included,  and  mind  is  represented  as  a  mere  manifestation 
of  correlated  physical  force,  the  theory  is  but  a  bold  and  groundless  as¬ 
sumption — a  conclusion  not  only  without  the  warrant  of  science,  but  con¬ 
tradicted  by  its  most  decisive  teachings. 

While  we  cannot  endorse  all  the  positions  and  reasonings  of  the  author, 
especially  his  views  of  the  necessary  exegesis  of  the  Divine  narratives  of 
the  Creation  and  the  Deluge,  and  concerning  some  parts  of  theoretical 
Geology,  we  must  commend  this  book  as  one  of  the  very  first  works  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  times.  His  perception  of  the  terrible  designs  and  desolating 
consequences  of  these  materialistic  theories,  may  have  led  to  a  too  tena¬ 
cious  hold  of  long  accepted  views  and  explanations,  but  in  his  fundamen¬ 
tal  positions,  the  existence  of  the  soul  as  distinct  from  matter  and  force, 
and  the  divine  authority  of  the  Mosaic  narratives,  he  has  defended  the 
great  and  essential  truths  of  true  Philosophy  and  Christianity. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.  A.,  Founder  of  the  Meth¬ 
odists.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Tyerman,  author  the  “Life  and  Times  of  Rev. 

S.  Wesley,  M.  A.,  (Father  of  Revs.  J.  and  C.  Wesley).  In  three  vols. 

Vol.  I.  1872.  pp.  564. 

This  work  has  been  published  for  more  than  a  year  in  Great  Britain,  and 
has  received  much  favor  there.  Thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros, 
for  introducing  it  to  the  American  public,  in  the  substantial  and  attractive 
volumes  that  are  now  appearing.  This  is  the  seventh  Life  of  Wesley,  and 
the  author’s  reason  for  adding  this  to  the  six  which  preceded,  is  that  they 
were  all  defective,  and  fail  to  exhibit  the  character  and  work  of  Wesley  as 
accurately  and  fully  as  desirable,  or  as  now  accumulated  materials  make 
possible.  Using  the  new  material,  with  the  old,  the  author  has  aimed,  as 
much  as  possible,  through  correspondence,  &c.,  to  make  Wesley  his  own 
biographer.”  “No  labor,”  he  says,  “has  heen  spared  in  pursuit  of  facts, 
and  there  has  been  no  tampering  with  honor  and  honesty  in  stating  them.” 

Methodism  has  had  a  wonderful  success,  and  has,  under  God,  achieved 
a  great  and  blessed  work.  It  has  shown  a  grand  vitality.  We  see  nothing, 
however,  to  justify  the  author’s  extravagant  statement,  when,  in  his  In¬ 
troduction,  he  declares  Methodism  to  be  “the  greatest  fact  in  the  history 
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of  the  Church  of  Christ,”  and  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  spread 
of  this  “system”  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  apostolical  times,  and 
with  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century.  Is  it  not  from  the  Reformation 
that  the  whole  breadth  of  Protestantism  moves  onward,  in  the  midst  of 
which  this  sub-movement ,  which  he  justly  extols,  appears  ?  But  this  exces¬ 
sive  estimate  may  be  readily  attributed  to  a  pardonable  enthusiasm.  The 
work  is  an  important  contribution  to  our  biographical  literature,  and  a 
worthy  offering  to. the  honor  of  a  great  religious  movement.  This  first 
volume  presents  a  mine  of  wealth,  a  store-house  of  treasure,  in  the  authen¬ 
tic  correspondence,  extracts  from  Mr.  Wesley’s  papers,  &c.,  and  will  be 
welcomed,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  by  thousands  of  readers. 

View  of  The  State  of  Europe  During  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Henry  Hal- 
lam,  LL.  I).,  F.  R.  A.  S.  Incorporating  in  the  Text  the  Author’s  latest 
Researches,  with  Additions  from  Recent  Writers,  and  adapted  to  the 
use  of  Students,  by  Wm  Smith,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.  1872.  pp.  708. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  a  word  in  recommendation  of  “Hallam’s 
Middle  Ages.”  Dr.  Smith’s  edition  of  this  standard  work  forms  a  volume 
of  “the  Student’s  Series.”  Though  given  in  a  single  volume,  it  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  an  abridgment.  A  few  things  have  been  omitted,  but  the 
omissions,  we  are  assured,  are  unimportant,  and  the  work  remains  almost 
unchanged,  except  in  slight  re-arrangement  of  Notes  and  Supplementary 
matter,  to  make  it  more  compact  and  suitable  for  use.  The  editor  has 
added  copies  of  various  original  documents  which  will  be  of  great  service 
to  the  student,  such  as  the  Statutes  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  Liberties  of  Henry  I.,  the  Magna  Charta,  genealogical  and  other 
Tables.  A  copious  Index,  to  facilitate  reference,  completes  the  volume. 

PATBICK  DONAHOE,  BOSTON. 

The  Monks  of  the  West  from  St.  Benedict  to  St.  Bernard.  By  the  Count 
De  Montalembert,  Member  of  the  French  Academy.”  Two  vols.,  8vo. 
1872. 

We  welcome  these  two  large,  substantial,  and  attractive  volumes  to  our 
library.  The  production  of  Roman  Catholic  scholarship,  and  written  in 
the  interest  of  that  Church,  they  are  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  great  interest  and  value  to  Protestants,  as  well  as  Catholics. 
They  are  the  most  noted  work  of  the  brilliant  and  well  known  author.  It 
was  first  published  in  Europe  about  ten  years  ago.  It  secured  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation  there,  and  is  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  to  American 
readers. 

Montalembert’s  peculiar  career  invites  the  interest  of  American  readers. 
A  devoted  son  and  champion  of  the  Roman  Church,  he  identified  himself 
with  the  liberal  Catholic  party,  and  was  distinguished  as  an  eloquent  ad¬ 
vocate  of  spiritual  as  well  as  civil  freedom.  He  toiled  unceasingly  for 
popular  rights  and  religious  toleration.  Some  of  his  brilliant  oratorical 
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contests  with  Victor  Hugo  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  won  him  great 
honor.  He  was  an  open  friend  of  the  American  Union  in  our  late  war. 
One  of  the  latest  acts  of  his  life  was  to  write  a  letter,  February  28,  1870, 
in  which  he  earnestly  protested  against  the  new  dogma  of  Papal  Infalli¬ 
bility. 

This  work  calls  attention  to  a  much  neglected,  but  most  interesting 
field.  Without  doubt,  Monasticism  has  been  one  of  the  most  marked  and 
potent  manifestations  in  the  development  of  Christianity.  It  was  mightier 
sometimes  than  thrones.  It  often  shaped  the  course  of  the  Church.  Its 
marvelous  history  presents  matters  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  student 
of  Christianity.  In  the  Introduction  the  author  strongly  sets  forth  the 
excellence  and  glory  of  the  monastic  institution,  and  whilst  admitting  the 
corruptions  into  which  it  has  often  sunk,  offers  an  earnest  vindication  of  it 
against  opposing  views.  Though  the  history  is  meant  properly  to  cover 
only  the  period  between  St  Benedict  and  St.  Bernard,  it  presents  a  prelim¬ 
inary  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  institution,  and  of  monastic  life  in  the  East. 
The  various  chapters  that  follow,  give  most  interesting  accounts  of  the 
organization  and  constitution  of  the  various  orders,  of  great  Monasteries 
themselves,  and  the  noted  men  whos*e  lives  and  work  have  been  held  in 
honor  by  all  the  Church. 

We  are  obliged  to  dissent  entirely  from  the  author’s  views  of  the  mo¬ 
nastic  institution.  We  cannot  share  in  his  deep  and  glowing  enthusiasm 
for  it.  Yet  much  of  his  high  praise  of  the  religious  orders  is  well  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  undoubted  facts  In  the  case.  In  certain  periods  of  the 
Church’s  history,  the  monasteries  contained  the  best  and  most  earnest 
life  of  Christianity.  They  were  the  grand  centres  of  literary  and  mission¬ 
ary  work.  The  service  done  by  these  institutions  must  be  justly  acknow¬ 
ledged.  But  apart  from  all  opinions  about  the  character  of  Monasticism, 
the  events  which  the  work  describes,  belongs  to  our  common  Christian 
History,  where  contributions  from  every  source  are  to  be  welcomed.  The 
author  has  written  with  entire  honesty;  and  though,  in  his  child-like  faith, 
he  has  in  some  cases  yielded  a  credulous  belief  to  mere  legends  and  unsus¬ 
tained  traditions,  this  itself  becomes  an  evidence  of  his  fidelity  to  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  true. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  author  was  prevented  from  completing 
the  work  in  additional  volumes.  But  as  it  is,  it  is  a  most  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  the  Church. 

CHARLES  C.  CHATFIELD  &  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN. 

Through  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Holy  Land,  with  Glimpses  of  Europe  and  Egypt.  A  Year’s  Tour, 

By  S.  D.  Phelps,  D.  D.,  author  of  ‘‘Poems  for  the  Heart  and  Home.” 

Twenty-five  Engravings.  1872.  pp.  449. 

That  this  volume  of  Travels  has  reached  its  eighth  edition  in  the  few 
years  since  it  was  first  published,  is  sufficient  testimony  to  the  value  of 
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the  work  and  the  interest  with  which  it  has  been  received.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  charming  and  instructive  volume.  The  author’s  style  is  peculiarly  suit¬ 
ed  to  this  kind  of  work,  clear,  lively  and  picturesque.  The  sketches  of 
sights  and  scenes  in  Europe  are  short  and  rapid;  but  in  the  chapters  on 
Palestine,  treating  of  the  places  and  events  about  which  every  Christian 
seeks  fuller  information,  the  accounts  are  amplified  and  extended.  With 
a  view  to  facilitate  reference  to  any  account  given  of  a  place  or  occurrence, 
&c.,  an  Index  of  Bible  Places  is  added.  There  are  few  volumes  of  Travel 
in  which  so  much  is  given  in  so  brief  a  space.  It  deserves  the  favor  that 
has  .exhausted  so  many  editions. 

Logical  Praxis.  By  Henry  N.  Bay. 

This  work  of  Prof.  Day  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  discussions  con¬ 
tained  in  his  ‘'Elements  of  Logic.”  In  size  and  method,  it  is  admirably 
fitted  for  the  class-room.  The  book  itself  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  taught,  being  constructed  on  the  exactest  principles  of  logical 
method.  Perhaps  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject,  there  is  an  unneces¬ 
sary  use  of  the  more  difficult  and  technical  terms  of  Mental  Science. 

Spectrum  Analysis  :  Three  Lectures.  By  Profs.  Roscoe,  William  Hug¬ 
gins,  and  Norman  Lockyer.  Beautifully  illustrated.  No.  YII. — Uni¬ 
versity  Series. 

The  wonderful  results  already  reached  in  the  new  science  of  Spectrum 
Analysis,  are  indicated  in  brief  space  in  these  very  interesting  lectures. 

G.  W.  CARLTON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

%The  Debatable  Land  between  This  World  and  the  Next ,  with  Illustra¬ 
tive  Narrations,  by  Robert  Dale  Owen.  pp.  542. 

The  mental  tendencies  and  religious  vagaries  of  Robert  Dale  Owen  are 
well  known,  through  his  “Footfalls  on  the  Boundaries  of  Another  World,” 
and  other  publications.  In  the  volume  before  us,  he  presents  himself  as 
the  advocate  of  all  the  absurdities  of  Spiritualism,  table-rapping,  spirit- 
revelations,  &c.  The  intellectual  irregularity  and  lawlessness,  the  wild 
extravagance,  the  strange  credulity,  and  wholesale  perversion  of  historical 
facts,  all  through  the  book,  put  the  volume  outside  of  the  class  of  publica¬ 
tions  that  need,  or  allow  of  serious  criticism  or  reply. 

ZIEGLER  &  M’CURDY,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Popular  Expositor  of  The  Gospels  and  Acts,  for  Pulpit,  Sunday-School, 
and  Family.  Matthew.  By  Alfred  Nevin,  L.  B.,  D.  D. 

This  volume,  embracing  the  Uospel  of  St.  Matthew,  comes  to  us  in  ad¬ 
vance  sheets.  The  great  number  of  learned  and  able  commentaries  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures  might  be  thought  to  render  any  new  works  of  this  kind 
both  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  But  the  divine  word  is  inexhaustible, 
and  each  fresh  exposition  brings  out  of  the  treasure  things  new  as  well  as 
old.  Judging  from  this  first  instalment,  Dr.  Nevin’s  work  furnish  an  im- 
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portant  addition  to  the  number  of  our  practical  commentaries  on  the  his¬ 
torical  part  of  the  New  Testament.  The  design  is  not  to  give  a  critical, 
but  a  popular  exposition,  suitable  for  the  Christian  home  and  the  Sunday 
School.  The  author  evinces  sound  judgment,  a  clear  and  discrimnating 
insight  into  the  sacred  text,  and  great  aptness  in  bringing  out  the  mean¬ 
ing.  We  like  the  absence  of  effort  after  novelty  and  show  of  originality. 
The  explanations  are  not  needlessly  long,  but  well-measured,  combining, 
in  very  just  proportions,  exegetical,  illustrative,  and  practical  comments. 
The  volume  is  prefaced  with  a  History  of  St.  Matthew,  a  Sketch  of  the 
Land  of  Promise,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  “Unity  of  the  Four  Gospels,” 
an  “Analysis”  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  and  a  “Synopsis  of  Robinson’s 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels.”  The  work  is  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear 
type,  and  with  unusually  fine  illustrations.  Without  endorsing  all  the 
author’s  interpretations,  we  regard  this  work  as  one  of  great  excellence. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  GREAT  LUTHERAN  REFORMATION, 
ACCORDING  TO  DORNER’S  HISTORY  OF  PROTESTANT  THE¬ 
OLOGY. 

By  S.  Sprecher,  D.  B.,  President  of  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  0. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  distinguished  even  among  the 
great  men  of  Germany  for  his  acute  understanding  and  his 
great  speculative  power.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of  evan¬ 
gelical  divines,  and  is  a  representative  of  the  modern  evan¬ 
gelical  theology  which  is  fighting  the  battle  of  evangelical 
truth  with  skepticism  on  scientific  grounds.  He  is  one  of 
the  class  of  theologians  who  are  sometimes  called  Mediating 
divines,  as  they  stand  between  a  blind  authority,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  unbelieving  rationalism  on  the  other,  maintain¬ 
ing  the  great  system  of  evangelical  truth  by  exhibiting  its 
relations  to  the  capacities  and  wants  of  the  human  mind. 

The  book  itself  has  an  originality,  a  freshness  and  a  depth 
of  truth,  which  have  the  charm  of  novelty,  as  well  as  the 
claim  of  science.  It  fascinates  and  enriches  the  studious 
reader,  giving  him  such  satisfaction  and  light  in  respect  to 
the  great  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  its  uni-- 
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versal  bearings,  as  are  seldom  afforded  by  a  book  of  its  size. 
It  is  a  great  spiritual  drama,  exhibiting  the  inner  nature  and 
connection  of  the  most  fundamental  divine  truths  and  the 
most  important  human  interests,  in  a  manner  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  to  every  earnest  mind.  Especially  is  that  part  of 
the  work  which  discusses  the  History  of  the  Theology  of  the 
Lutheran  Reformation  interesting  and  important  to  our 
Church  at  this  day  and  in  this  country.  In  the  exhibition 
of  the  Pre-Reformation  ecclesiastical  condition,  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  conflict  of  the  principle  of  the  Reformation  with 
Romanism  and  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  fanat¬ 
icism  and  infidelity  on  the  other,  as  well  as  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  grand  results  for  all  human  interests  in  science 
and  morals,  in  the  family  and  the  state,  in  the  Church  and 
religion — we  see  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  what  are  to  us  the  great  life-questions  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Sensible  of  this,  and  finding  that  this  part  of  tbe 
book  has  an  inherent  unity  and  a  distinct  sphere,  we  prepared 
a  translation  of  it ;  the  author  gave  his  sanction  to  its  publi¬ 
cation  in  that  form ;  and  our  Board  of  Publication  adopted 
the  manuscript.  Having  afterwards  abandoned  this  design, 
we  would  still — for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  able 
to  gain  access  to  the  book,  and  as  an  inducement  to  others  to 
procure  the  translation  of  the  entire  work  lately  published — 
give  a  synoptic  view  of  this  part  of  it,  following  the  author 
as  he  traces  the  evangelical  principle  in  its  early  incipiency, 
its  later  development,  and  its  full  culmination  in  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession.  We  will  in  this  article  attempt  a  sketch  of 
the  preparation  of  the  principle  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation, 
and  in  another  number,  a  survey  of  the  agency  of  Luther 
and  Melanchthon  in  the  effectual  development  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  it. 

In  discussing  what  he  calls  the  negative  aspect  of  this 
preparation,  the  author  fully  recognizes  the  service  which  the 
Catholic  Church — even  when  under  the  papacy — rendered  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  civilization.  It  educated  the  na¬ 
tions  which  now  bear  the  destinies  of  the  world.  It  led 
them,  in  the  days  of  their  barbarism,  to  realize  something 
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higher  than  mere  temporal  power  and  brute  force.  It  instilled 
into  them — and  with  better  right  and  more  success  than  ever 
did  the  old  political  empire — the  idea  of  universality ;  oppos¬ 
ing  as  it  did  an  all-embracing  spiritual  kingdom,  based  upon 
the  oneness  of  humanity  in  Christ,  to  the  separation  of  the 
races  and  the  enmity  of  the  nations. 

In  its  conception  of  Christianity,  the  Western  was  also 
in  advance  of  the  Eastern  Church,  where  the  interest  in 
Christianty  was  mainly  an  intellectual  one,  restricted  to 
the  pure  doctrine  and  the  enlightenment  which  it  con¬ 
fers.  At  first  this  intellectualism  of  the  East  was  of  a 
speculative,  spontaneous,  productive  character,  as  is  seen 
in  the  Greek  monachism  and  its  literary  productions ;  but, 
at  a  later  period,  the  speculative  and  productive  impulse 
subsided,  and  though  the  intellectual  tendency  remained,  it 
manifested  itself  in  the  educated  classes,  only  in  a  formal 
employment  of  the  understanding  without  theological  repro¬ 
ductiveness  ;  and  in  the  general  masses,  in  a  merely  passive 
receptive  manner,  inasmuch  as  they  no  longer  looked  for  sal¬ 
vation  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  but  the  appropriation 
through  the  memory  of  traditional  formulae ;  these  constant¬ 
ly  becoming,  more  and  more,  merely  dead  mysteries,  nay,  as 
is  wont  to  happen,  losing  their  original  meaning  and  spirit, 
and  giving  place  to  gross  representations  and  superstitious 
abuses.  The  Western  Church  had  a  more  practical  tendency; 
it  sought  for  Christianity  another  than  a  mere  ideal  existence, 
and  thus  represents  an  essentially  higher  stage  of  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  into  the  spirit  of  man,  namely,  its  passage 
from  the  intellect  into  the  will. 

But  it  led  to  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
corruptions  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  Christian  life.  First,  it 
changed  the  Christian  idea  of  the  one  universal  Church  from 
that  of  a  rich  many-membered  unity  of  mankind,  in  which 
the  world  becomes  a  living  temple  of  God,  and  humanity  the 
body  of  Christ  with  many  members,  into  that  of  a  formal, 
superficial,  empty  uniformity.  It  substituted  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  bond  of  union,  which  is  an  inner  one — -namely,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  dwelling  in  the  heart,  places  all  in  immediate 
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communion  with  Christ,  the  head — an  external  one — a  mere 
outer  law  imposed  by  force. 

The  higher  life,  which  Christianity  imparts,  is  a  life  of  re¬ 
demption  from  all  the  spiritual  evils  which  burden  mankind 
not  yet  in  Christ ;  it  is  a  deliverance  of  the  heart  from  the 
oppressive  sense  of  guilt,  that  is,  it  is  reconciliation  with 
God.  But  the  consequence  of  the  hierarchical  ideas  is  to 
take  from  the  unclerical  masses  all  the  means  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  and  to  limit  the  possession  of  them  to  the  clergy.  Thus 
no  one  can  be  reconciled  to  God,  unless  he  is,  first  of  all,  uni¬ 
ted  and  reconciled  with  the  Church.  The  layman  is  never  to 
come  into  conscious  communion  with  God  himself.  And  the 
benefit  which  the  Church  dispenses  is  not  a  benefit  of  personal 
fellowship  with  God ;  but,  being  rather  only  of  a  material 
kind,  becomes  an  impersonal  matter.  He  is  led  into  all  kinds 
of  superstitious  reliance  upon  sensible  things,  relics,  holy  wa¬ 
ter,  &e.,  and — as  even  the  dullest  conscience  cannot  seek  salva¬ 
tion  with  full  confidence  in  such  external,  magical  grace — 
into  the  practice  of  all  kinds  of  supposed  meritorious  per¬ 
formances,  in  the  way  of  doing  and  suffering,  to  which,  as 
good  works,  an  atoning  merit  is  supposed  to  belong. 

The  higher  life  of  Christianity  is  the  deliverance  of  the 
will  from  the  power  of  sin,  or  a  life  of  holiness  and  love. 
But  the  idea  of  the  holiness  acknowledged  by  her  to  be  an  at¬ 
tribute  of  the  Church,  became,  in  her  opposition  to  Hovatian- 
ism,  and  especially  to  Donatism,  dissociated,  more  and  more, 
from  that  of  the  moral  holiness  of  the  individual  person,  and 
gradually  changed  into  the  notion  that  the  Church  possesses 
holiness  by  means  of  the  sacraments — in  the  last  instance, 
the  sacrament  of  sacraments  —  ordination.  The  ordained 
and  ordaining  clergy  is  the  point  of  the  earthly  Christendom 
with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  inseparably  connected  and 
from  which  he  never  departs.  They  dispense  all  his  gifts  and 
graces.  Men  are  holy  just  so  far  as  they  are  connected,  in 
obedience,  with  them.  The  result  was  a  blinding  ambition  in 
the  hierarchical  rulers,  turning  the  object  of  Christian  love, 
in  the  conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ,  into  ecclesiastical  and 
worldly  ends;  and  opposed  to  this,  an  ascetic  Monasticism, 
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in  those  more  anxious  about  their  personal  salvation,  leading 
them  to  neglect  the  great  commission  to  labor  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  world  to  Christ,  and  turning  their  piety  into  a 
fear  and  love  of  God  which  was  marred  by  spiritual  selfish¬ 
ness. 

The  higher  life  of  Christianity,  finally,  is  the  deliverance 
of  the  mind  from  darkness  and  error  in  divine  things,  and  a 
life  of  light  through  divine  illumination.  But  the  hierarchi¬ 
cal  Church  infringed  upon  the  Christian  blessing  of  illumina¬ 
tion.  Even  in  the  Oriental  Church,  the  episcopate  had  come 
gradually  to  be  regarded  as  being  with  divine  doctrinal  au¬ 
thority  the  infallible  bearer  of  the  Christian  truth.  The 
right  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  had  been,  more  and  more, 
transferred  to  the  bishop,  and  though  it  was  admitted  that 
individual  bishops,  yea,  provincial  synods,  might  err,  yet,  as 
entire  Christendom,  which  was  supposed  to  be  represented  in 
the  episcopate,  could  not  be  liable  to  error  and  apostacy,  the 
declarations  of  oecumenical  synods  were  deemed  infallible. 
But  the  Occidental  Church,  in  which  the  idea  of  the  one 
Church,  as  the  humanity  governed  by  the  Christian  law,  be¬ 
came  the  central  point — wrought  out  the  hierarchy  in  new 
directions.  The  law,  in  order  to  be  equal  to  the  new  necessi¬ 
ties  and  questions  constantly  arising,  needs  a  continuous  legis¬ 
lative  as  well  as  executive  activity.  To  accord  to  the  truth 
itself  the  power,  in  any  case,  to  produce  conviction,  distinct 
from  that  ascribed  to  the  Church,  would  be  to  place  the  truth 
above  the  Church,  and  to  acknowledge  in  the  subject  having 
access  to  it,  a  relative  independence.  But  this  would  over¬ 
throw  the  entire  edifice  of  internal  authority.  The  answer 
to  every  question  must  be  given  by  the  Church  ;  but  as  any 
individual  bishop  may  err,  and  synods  are  not  always  at  hand 
to  give  new  answers  to  new  questions,  the  question  arises 
where  is  the  infallible  Church  ?  How  shall  we  find  it  and 
hear  it,  unless  it  be  discernible  and  visible  ?  In  order  to  be 
so,  it  must  have  a  permament,  and  not,  like  the  episcopal  as¬ 
semblies,  a  merely  temporary  seat  upon  earth.  Therefore  the 
Church  of  Borne,  together  with  the  successor  of  the  apostle 
Peter,  is  appointed  to  be  the  visible  place  and  refuge  of  the 
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truth.  Here  the  true  Church  has  immovable  visibility ;  from 
this  Chair  the  Holy  Spirit  never  departs  ;  whoever  remains 
in  obedience  to  it,  and  in  connection  with  its  decisions,  is  se¬ 
cure  against  falling  from  the  truth.  To  this  culmination  of 
the  hierarchical  pyramid,  this  fundamental  tendency  pressed 
irresistibly  onward.  For  if  the  Church  be  once  regarded 
mainly  as  a  spiritual  kingdom,  then  does  the  unity  of  the 
Church  irresistibly  demand,  that  the  kingly  power,  perpetu¬ 
ated  by  her,  should  be  exercised  in  the  most  perfect,  conse¬ 
quently  the  most  united  form,  that  is,  in  the  form  of  a  spir¬ 
itual  monarchy.  If  instead  of  the  communion  of  the  members 
with  the  head  of  the  Church  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
administration  of  government  and  obedience  to  the  life-regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Church  be  the  principal  objects  to  be  desired, 
then  certainly  the  power  should  remain  undivided,  and  in  a 
single  hand.  In  the  ecclesiasticism  thus  degenerate,  and  fixed, 
as  it  was,  upon  a  false,  formal,  and  spiritually  impoverished  uni¬ 
ty,  there  was,  consequently,  a  natural  necessity,  an  irresistible 
tendency  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  destiny,  in  seeing  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  idea  of  the  universal  Church  in  the  sensible 
visibility  and  oneness  of  an  appointed  place  and  of  an  episco¬ 
pal  chair.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  grand  idea  of  the  catho¬ 
licity,  the  universality  of  the  Church,  which  had  accorded  to 
all  branches  of  the  Church  their  distinct  independence,  be¬ 
cause  the  one  universal  Church  lives  in  all.  Thus  did  it  end 
its  career,  after  having,  for  the  last  time,  made  itself  felt,  in 
the  Reforming  Synods  of  the  fifteenth  century.  We  see  it 
there,  at  the  close  of  the  development,  contracted  and  changed 
into  a  sensible  particularity,  which  claims  to  be  the  true 
essence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  seeks  to  deprive  of  per¬ 
sonal  independent  life  everything  external  to  itself.  The 
Romish  Church — this  single  one — is  held  to  be  identical  with 
the  Church  universal,  to  be  the  source  and  power  of  the 
whole  ;  this  single  member  claims  to  be  the  universal  1  The 
belief  became  prevalent  that  Rome  is  the  hinge  and  head, 
the  foundation  and  law,  and  even  the  principle  of  all  churches 
(Roma  cardo  et  caput  omnium  ecclesiarum,  fundamentum  et 
forma,  a  qua  omnes  ecclesiae  principium  sumpserunt). 
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The  Mediaeval  idea  of  the  Church  and  the  hierarchy,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  papacy,  was  to  be  realized  by  the  elevation  of 
the  papacy  over  the  episcopal  college  to  the  state  of  absolute 
monarchy  ;  and  by  achieving  the  so-called  ecclesiastical  inde¬ 
pendence,  over  against  the  state.  The  papacy  had  derived 
its  existence  from  the  episcopate,  nay,  it  was  dependent  upon 
it,  at  each  new  papal  election.  But  the  effort  to  represent 
the  papacy  as  the  principle  of  all  church-ordinances,  as  the 
fountain  of  all  episcopal  authority  ;  as  an  imperishable  enti¬ 
ty  ;  as  simultaneously  sustaining  itself  and  everything  else, 
dependent  only  upon  its  own  life-law — was  by  no  means  fruit¬ 
less.  It  operated  in  various  ways  until  at  length  it  was  de¬ 
clared,  on  the  part  of  the  popes,  that  the  bishops  are  called 
only  to  association  in  the  cure,  but  not  in  the  supremacy  of 
power  (in  partem  solicitudinis  non  in  plenitudinem  potesta- 
tis).  For  the  essential  co-ordination  of  bishops  handed  down 
from  antiquity,  in  which  the  bishop  of  Borne  was  regarded 
only  as  first  among  equals,  was  substituted  a  subordination ; 
and  it  was  denied  on  the  part  of  the  curialistic  system  that 
the  episcopate,  like  the  papacy,  received  plenipotentiary  au¬ 
thority  immediately  from  Christ.  The  one  Church  is  no 
longer  a  band  either  of  co-ordinate  free  congregations,  or  of 
confederate  episcopal  dioceses,  but  an  absolute  spiritual  mon¬ 
archy,  in  which  the  bishops  are  merely  an  advisory  aristoc¬ 
racy. 

In  the  struggle  for  independence  and  supremacy  with  the 
state,  the  latter  could  plead,  that  if  the  Old  Testament  the¬ 
ocracy,  which  had  been  commended  to  the  nations  by  the 
Church  as  a  pattern,  had  a  king,  and  not  a  priest,  at  its  head, 
then  could  the  Christian  emperor  properly  regard  himself  as 
the  successor  of  King  David.  But  the  hierarchy,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  plead  that  all  nations  were  given  to  the 
Church,  and  to  no  emperor ;  that  it  is  hers  to  represent  the 
higher,  the  spiritual ;  that  the  title  of  the  emperor  to  domin¬ 
ion,  resting  only,  as  it  does,  upon  his  succession  to  the  old 
Roman  empire,  had  originated  in  heathenism,  and  could 
receive  the  higher  consecration  only  through  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  papal  coronation.  Amid  all  the  struggles  for  suprem- 
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acy,  the  idea  of  the  papal  superiority  was  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  Christian  world.  In  the  firmament  of  the  universal 
Church,  it  was  said,  there  are  two  high  dignities  ordained  of 
God  ;  the  higher,  for  the  government  of  souls,  the  lower,  for 
the  government  of  bodies ;  the  papal  and  the  kingly  powers, 
related  to  each  other  like  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  like  the 
symbols  also  in  this,  that  the  latter  derives  its  splendor  from 
the  former.  Peter  is  the  vicegerent  of  Him  whose  is  the 
earth  and  all  the  fulness  thereof.  The  Lord  has  committed 
to  Peter,  for  government,  not  only  the  whole  Church,  but 
the  whole  world.  In  addition  to  this  divine  vocation  of  the 
papacy  to  world-dominion,  must  yet  be  considered  the  pre¬ 
sumed  ignobleness  of  the  origin  of  the  kingly  power.  It  was 
wrested  in  the  Old  Testament  only  by  human  wilfulness, 
established  per  extorsionem  humanam i ;  for  the  most  part,  its 
origin  is  craft  or  violence ;  it  can  be  partaker  of  divine  au¬ 
thority,  only  through  the  consecration  of  the  Church.  There 
can  be  but  one  supreme  source  of  power  on  earth.  The  world, 
having  been  once  committed  by  Christ  to  the  Church,  cannot 
be,  a  second  time,  given  by  him  immediately  to  another. 
Though  Peter  did  not  immediately  assume  this  sole  regency, 
he  does  now  enter  upon  it,  in  virtue  of  a  divine  right  which 
has  not  been  affected  by  the  passage  of  years.  In  these  con¬ 
tests  for  supremacy  the  papacy  became  corrupt  in  proportion 
to  its  success,  until  it  was  at  last  so  perverted  that  whoever 
involved  himself  with  its  machinery,  even  though  with  the 
purpose  of  reforming  it,  was  inevitably  carried  away  with  it. 
Even  Moeliler  himself  acknowledges  that,  for  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  Reformation,  the  papal  chair  was  occupied  by  men 

whom  hell  has  devoured. 

* 

In  tracing  the  development  of  church-doctrine,  in  respect 
to  its  form  and  its  subject-matter,  its  primal  sources  and  the 
fundamental  view  determining  the  dogma,  we  notice  the 
same  dualism  which  was  manifest  in  the  development  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system  between  the  ruling  and  the  subject 
classes.  This  appears  formally  in  its  ideal  aspect  in  the  con¬ 
flict  between  faith  and  knowledge.  The  ecclesiastical  dogma 
claiming  for  itself  unconditional  authority,  is  neither  able 
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nor  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  the  demand  for  personal  cer¬ 
tainty.  There  is  thus  formed  an  antagonism  between  the 
intelligent  mind  longing  for  certainty,  and  the  dark  power  of 
tradition  demanding  blind  submission.  This  dualism  scho- 
lasticism  tried,  at  first,  to  overcome.  Thus  Anselm  placed 
faith,  that  is  the  reception  of  the  objective  ecclesiastical  doc¬ 
trine,  in  the  foreground,  with  the  assurance  that  the  cognition 
of  its  truth  would  subsequently  come,  as  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ence.  His  formula  is  :  I  believe  that  I  may  know  (credo  ut 
intelligam).  Of  a  possible  antagonism  between  this  experi¬ 
ence  or  the  knowledge  attainable  through  it,  and  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  doctrine,  he  has  no  suspicion.  FTor  does  he  inquire 
whether  that  reception  must  occur  consciously  and  as  a  recog¬ 
nized  duty,  or  blindly.  For  he  proceeds  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  piety,  unshaken  and  undisturbed  by  doubt,  of  a  man 
in  the  nonage  of  Christianity,  but  who,  from  his  youth  up, 
has  belonged  to  the  Church,  and  who  has  been  kept  morally 
in  this  piety.  The  case  in  which  this  piety  cannot  yet  be,  as 
with  the  non-Christian  ;  or  where  it  is  no  more,  as  with  the 
skeptic — be  does  not  examine.  Abelard,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinks  it  necessary  first  of  all,  to  know  what  is  to  be  believed, 
and  he  reverses  the  formula  of  Anselm,  saying :  I  know  that 
I  may  believe  (intelligo  ut  credam).  But  a  faith  which  re¬ 
ceives  only  what  is  proved  to  be  true,  is  nothing  but  the 
consciousness  of  the  evidence  of  that  which  has  been  proved — - 
that  feeling  of  certainty  which  of  itself  accompanies  the  nor¬ 
mal  process  of  knowledge,  and  which  has  as  yet,  so  far  as 
itself  is  concerned,  nothing  to  do  wuth  the  religious  feeling 
and  life.  The  consciousness  of  certainty  or  evidence  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Anselm,  produced  by  an  ethico-religious  experience ; 
according  to  Abelard,  by  a  purely  intellectual  process.  As 
certainty  is  to  Abelard  altogether  of  an  intellectual  nature, 
and  not  at  all  of  a  religious  kind,  he  allows  to  experience  no 
essential  place  in  the  attainment  of  personal  certainty  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  The  effect  of  experience,  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  will,  are  ignored.  According  to  his  principle, 
Christian  truth  wofild  have  to  be  demonstrable  by  reason, 
Vol,  II.  Xo.  3.  42 
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and,  consequently,  as  Christianity  would  exist  already  in  the 
universal  reason,  it  would  not  be  indispensable.  He  was 
properly  rejected  by  the  Church,  but  without  an  answer  to 
the  question  how  can  others  than  those  yet  in  nonage,  enter 
simply  in  a  moral  way  into  a  blind  subjection  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  on  the  ground  of  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Church  ? 

Fearful  of  this  question,  the  later  Scholasticism  based  itself 
entirely  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church,  as  the  sole  supreme 
authority ;  and  it  labored  only  in  single  points.,  to  expound 
more  fully,  to  define  more  clearly,  or  to  reconcile  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  to  the  thinking  mind ;  as  is 
done  especially  by  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  its  most  flourishing 
period,  Scholasticism  felt  itself  so  completely  at  one  with  the 
Church,  that  it  became  a  main  support  of  the  entire  ecclesi¬ 
astical  structure ;  limiting  itself  to  the  work  of  analyzing, 
harmonizing,  and  systematizing  the  collected  material  of  the 
ecclesiastical  dogmas.  Theology,  it  was  said,  is  the  positive 
science.  She  enjoys  supernatural  sources.  She,  as  the  mis¬ 
tress,  must  claim  to  rule ;  philosophy,  as  the  handmaiden, 
must  submit  to  serve.  But  the  very  restriction,  which  this 
involved,  of  the  use  of  reason  to  a  purely  formal  exercise 
upon  positive  dogmas,  entailed  peculiar  dangers.  Through 
the  passion,  which  it  thus  cherished,  for  dialectics,  Scholasti¬ 
cism  lost  itself  in  endless  distinctions  and  subtleties.  A  cold, 
frivolous  understanding  handled  the  holiest  objects  with  a 
spirit  destitute  of  all  inner  interest  in  them.  Thus  it  broke, 
at  length,  with  actual  life ;  and  this  turned  away  from  it 
partly  into  mysticism,  partly  into  skepticism. 

Duns  Scotus  makes  the  last  attempt  to  support  the  most 
absolute  ecclesiastical  positivism,  by  introducing,  as  its  spec¬ 
ulative  basis,  the  omnipotent  power  and  absolute  freedom  of 
God.  He  denies  that  anything  is  in  itself  true  and  good ; 
declares  that  only  that  must  be  regarded  as  true  and  good 
which  God  actually  wills  to  have  so  regarded.  Of  this  actual 
will  of  God  the  Church  has  the  authentic  record ;  and  as 
there  is  not  attainable  on  objective  grounds  any  personal  cer¬ 
tainty  of  anything  as  in  itself  true  and  good,  she  is  to  be  un- 
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conditionally  believed.  But  such  a  basing  of  an  uncondi¬ 
tional  faith  of  authority  upon  arbitrariness  as  the  highest, 
and,  in  the  end,  the  all-controlling  principle  is,  already,  in¬ 
wardly  an  absolute  skepticism — a  doubting  of  the  fixedness, 
necessity,  and  attainableness  of  truth  in  general — a  confession 
that  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  does  not  grow  into  union  with 
the  mind  ;  that  it  is,  for  it,  only  something  outward,  acciden¬ 
tal,  that  is,  it  is  the  admission  that  the  body  of  the  Church- 
doctrine  is  antecedently  foreign  to  the  Spirit — a  difficulty 
that  is  not  removed  by  the  declaration  that  the  relation  can¬ 
not,  and  shall  not,  be  any  other  than  a  dualistic  one. 

As  the  Church,  in  the  absence  of  the  evangelical  principle, 
knew  neither  how  to  guide  this  nascent  consciousness,  nor 
how  to  relieve  this  need  for  truth  and  certainty,  she  was  filled 
with  indifference  and  doubt.  With  those  faithful  to  her  au¬ 
thority,  there  arose  indifference  toward  the  truth  of  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  dogmas  which  were  not  supposed  to  have  any 
inherent  force  of  conviction,  nor  so  far  forth,  value  in  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  to  be  dependent  solely  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  With  those  not  so  submissive,  there  arose  doubt  in 
regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  doctrines.  The  knowing,  says 
Occam,  knows  only  the  phenomenal ;  that  which  transcends 
this,  is  only  for  faith.  There  is  no  philosophy  of  the  divine  ; 
and  theology,  which  alone  is  cognizant  of  God,  rests  entirely 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Church.  But  even  in  theology 
there  is  no  unity  or  necessity.  All  commands  of  God  are 
arbitrary ;  such  is  the  nature  even  of  the  command  to  love 
him.  Occam  delights  to  isolate  the  free  might-perfection  of 
God  from  his  love  and  wisdom,  and  so  to  emphasize  omnipo¬ 
tence  as  to  bring  all  firm  conceptions  into  a  state  of  wavering. 
The  supernatural  as  a  source  of  miracles,  is  represented,  by 
him,  as  not  only  transcending,  but  as  contradicting  all  ra¬ 
tional  conceptions,  as  arbitrarily  playing  with  the  entire  nat¬ 
ural  and  logical  world.  This  he  carries  out  with — what 
appears  to  us — a  frivolous  zest.  He  finds  it  probable,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  communication  of  the 
divine  attributes  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  that  the 
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head  of  Christ  may  be  also  his  hand,  and  his  hand  also  his 
eye.  Whether  he  drew  these  consequences  from  the  principle 
of  pure  authority,  in  sincere  submission  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  or  in  the  way  of  irony,  is  disputed.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  for  him  and  his  school,  even 
the  existence  of  God  is  only  probable.  Probabilism  began  to 
eat  away  the  moral  consciousness  of  many.  The  end  of  the 
Middle  Age  manifests  a  declension,  consequently,  in  the 
moral  life,  not  only  of  the  papal  court  and  of  Monasticism, 
but  in  the  life  of  the  consciousness  itself.  The  dualism  of 
the  dogma  agreeing  with  authority  and  the  sj)irit  seeking 
certainty,  present  from  the  beginning,  concealed,  but  not 
overcome,  constantly  broke  forth  more  and  more  openly,  and 
manifested  itself  by  a  thousand  signs,  especially  in  Italy,  the 
seat  of  the  papacy.  There  the  heathen  nature,  softened  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful,  and  especially  by  the  forms 
of  the  antique  world,  or  more  correctly,  awakened,  as  if  gal¬ 
vanically,  to  the  mere  resemblance  of  a  new  and  flourishing 
life,  seated  itself  upon  the  throne,  and  began  to  treat  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  a  mere  fable,  which  is  profitable  to  the  high,  and 
suitable  to  the  lowly  in  life. 

The  same  dualism  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  subject-matter  of  the 
doctrine  reared  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bornish 
Church.  Thus  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  Middle  Age 
with  regard  to  the  original  condition  of  man,  does  not  suffer 
righteousness  and  holiness  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
idea  of  his  proper  nature  in  virtue  of  his  appointed  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  as  something  conferred  on  him  as  a  superadded  gift. 
Consequently  when  lost,  this  gift  could  become  again  externally 
the  property  of  man  ;  help  could  come  to  him  in  an  entirely  ex¬ 
ternal  way ;  the  lost  holiness  could  be  restored  without  any 
participation  of  the  person  himself  in  an  inward  regeneration 
and  in  a  complete  conversion  of  the  will,  that  is,  in  a  magical 
way — -just  as  magically,  as  the  supernatural  gift  became  the 
property  of  the  first  man  in  his  original  condition,  as  an  acci¬ 
dental  addition  to  his  nature.  This  was  supposed  to  occur  in 
baptism.  But  as  all  fall  again  after  baptism,  all  become  sub- 
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ject  to  the  penances  and  works  prescribed  by  the  Church — to 
the  sacrifice  of  penance,  to  penitence,  confession,  satisfaction, 
and  all  works  deemed  necessary  to  secure  restoration. 

And  so  in  the  question  of  the  relation  of  divine  grace  to 
human  freedom.  Grace  is  so  defined  that,  when  and  as  far  as 
it  operates,  human  freedom  is  suspended ;  and  human  free¬ 
dom  is  so  apprehended  that,  when  and  as  it  operates,  it,  in¬ 
stead  of  grace,  can  have  merit  according  to  congruity  (ex 
congruo),  or  even  according  to  worthiness  (ex  condigno).  But 
a  grace  which,  so  far  as  it  extends,  instead  of  using  freedom 
for  its  own  self-commination,  binds  or  excludes  it,  is  magical; 
and  a  freedom- which,  so  far  as  it  exists,  supersedes  grace  and 
depends  upon  itself,  is  Pelagian.  Apprehended  thus,  as  ex¬ 
clusive  of  each  other,  the  one  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  other. 
But  this  logical  consequence  being  necessarily  inconsistent 
with  either  the  moral  or  the  religious  interest,  a  compromise 
is  attempted  by  a  commingling  of  magical  and  Pelagian  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  apprehension  of  the  church-doctrine.  The  scho¬ 
lastic  systems  of  Thomas  and  Duns  Scotus,  which,  at  least, 
through  the  stream  issuing  from  them,  controlled  the  public 
doctrine  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  are 
both  such  combinations  of  grace  and  freedom,  with  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  former  in  Thomas,  and  of  the  latter  in 
Scotus.  The  Thomist  system  emphasizing  grace  more,  yet 
lets  it  be  so  given  over  and  bound  to  the  Church,  that  she  be¬ 
comes  the  Vicar  of  God,  and  grace  her  servant ;  thus  found¬ 
ing  precisely  that  false  independence  of  the  Christian  human¬ 
ity,  over  against  God,  which  is  the  fundamental  essence  of 
Pelagianism.  The  Scotist  system,  although  starting  from 
the  freedom  of  man,  yet  gives  room  for  the  magical,  in  the 
doctrine  that  the  lack  of  power  for  self-deliverance  which  is 
present  in  the  individual,  exists  not  in  the  true  humanity, 
that  is,  the  Church ;  God  being  supposed  to  have  abdicated, 
in  her  behalf,  the  divine  powers  of  salvation,  or  to  have  con¬ 
ferred  upon  her  the  supreme  power  of  releasing  from  sin  and 
saving  the  soul.  Thus  has  she  now,  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  mass,  in  the  absolution,  and  in  the  indulgence,  power  over 
God  himself.  If,  accordingly,  Scotus  did  not  maintain  the 
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self-deliverance  of  the  individual — for  this  subjective  Pela- 
gianism  had  long  before  been  condemned  as  too  manifestly 
depriving  Christianity  of  its  value — yet  he  held  fast  by  a  self¬ 
redemption  of  the  Christian  humanity,  or  an  objective  Pela- 
gianism.  The  inclination  of  the  human  heart  to  centre  in 
itself,  to  feel  satisfied  without  the  sense  of  perpetual  depend¬ 
ence  on  God — the  imagination  of  being  possessed  of  divine 
powers  in  one’s  self  which  leads  the  natural  man,  in  forget¬ 
fulness  of  God,  to  trust  immediately  in  his  own  unaided 
powers,  and  which  is  the  irreligious  root  of  all  Pelagianism 
and  unbelief — is  here  hid  under  the  veil  of  superstition. 
And  as  this  system  promoted  the  glorification  of  the  Church, 
her  saints  and  her  inexhaustible  treasure  of  power  and  grace, 
it  received  the  liveliest  approbation.  Such  repression  of  God 
and  Christ,  as  well  as  of  communion  with  God  behind  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Church,  was  regarded  as  especially  pious,  as 
exalted  far  above  the  ordinary  form  of  piety  which  would  not 
direct  the  glow  of  its  devotion  so  entirely  to  Mary  and  the 
saints.  Thus  was  there  an  anthropocentrical  apotheosis  of 
the  Church,  slightly  veiled  by  the  idea,  that  the  saints,  with 
Mary  at  their  head,  and  the  angels,  constitute  the  ideal,  the 
celestial  part  of  the  Church.  But  the  celestial — the  ideal 
Church  is  apprehended  as  so  closely  connected  with  the  ter¬ 
restrial —  the  Bomish,  in  the  unity  of  corpus  mysticum 
Christi,  that  the  terrestrial  congregation,  through  prayer  for 
its  intercessions,  and  by  means  of  sacrifices,  has  power  over 
the  celestial ;  and  thus,  to  induce  Mary  and  the  saints  to  op¬ 
erate  determinately  upon  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Thus  has 
the  terrestrial  Church  come  to  be  the  vicegerent  of  God  ;  and 
as  all  this  is  predicated  of  the  Romish  Church,  she  has,  dur¬ 
ing  the  earthly  world-period,  (the  period  between  the  present 
and  the  day  of  Judgment  inclusive  of  Purgatory),  taken  the 
place  of  God.  With  him  men  come  not  into  communion, 
but  only  with  that  divine  order  of  the  world,  which  is  the 

v  * 

Church.  Thus  does  she  appear  as  if  she  were  another  God 
(an  alter  Deus).  God  and  Christ  have  retired  into  the  dis¬ 
tance — into  transcendance — to  appear  again  only  at  the  final 
consummation  for  the  judgment  of  the  world. 
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The  result  could  be  only  superstition  and  unbelief.  In  this 
superstition  the  Church  created  for  herself  all  kinds  of  surro¬ 
gates  or  substitutes  for  the  truly  and  vitally  divine.  The 
sacraments  work  ex  opere  operato  ;  they  require  only  the  min¬ 
imum  of  the  human  act  of  freedom — the  non-interposition  of 
an  obstruction  (non  ponere  obicem).  Low  Mass  works  in  the 
distance  without  the  knowledge  of  those  for  whom  it  is  said — 
works  even  in  the  under- world.  The  Church  undertakes  the 
case  of  individual  souls,  even  of  the  departed,  before  God. 
The  consequence  was  inward  emptiness  and  spiritual  death. 
The  masses,  sunk  in  superstition,  followed  tradition  and  the 
usages  prescribed  by  devotees  of  the  Church ;  the  frivolous 
becoming  deluded,  by  false  hopes,  and  the  serious  robbed  of 
all  consolation,  because  deprived  of  all  certainty  of  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sin.  For  them  the  confessional  became  a  rack 
and  a  torture  to  conscience,  as  they  could  never  know  whether 
they  had  not  confessed  too  little,  and  therefore  vitiated  the 
absolution.  On  the  other  hand,  as  emancipation  from  purga¬ 
tory  and  entrance  into  heaven  were  made  dependent  upon  the 
force  and  number  of  intercessions  and  masses  for  souls  which 
could  be  bought  with  money — men  of  sense,  well  knowing 
that  the  difference  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  existing  in 
this  world,  could  not  extend  into  the  next,  lost  all  confidence 
in  this  mercenary  priestly  grace,  and  were  filled  with  a  con¬ 
tempt  which,  in  the  absence  of  anything  better,  was  often 
turned  into  frivolity  and  unbelief.  The  centres  of  intelli¬ 
gence —  Rome  especially  —  were  cankered  with  unbelief. 
While  the  stupid  multitude  turned  the  Lord’s  prayer,  which 
had  been  given  to  prevent  heathenish  repetitions,  into  a  Pa¬ 
ternoster  ;  prayed  its  rosary,  pursued  pilgrimages,  ran  after 
venders  of  indulgences,  made  sacrifices  of  money,  and  even 
submitted  to  the  severest  mortifications  for  the  appeasing  of 
inner  disquiet — there  were  not  wanting  in  Rome  those  who 
said,  “This  fable  of  Christ  has  brought  us  great  gain/7  or 
those  who,  on  hearing  of  Melanchthon’s  belief  in  eternal  life 
and  future  judgment,  said  they  would  esteem  him  a  more 
sensible  man,  if  he  did  not  believe  such  things. 

Even  Bellarmine  acknowedges,  that  for  some  years  before 
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the  rise  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  heresy,  there  was  no 
strictness  in  spiritual  courts,  no  chastity  in  manners,  no  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  sanctuary,  no  scholarship,  in  short,  almost  no 
religion.  Even  amongst  the  people,  scorn  and  hatred  of 
every  thing  that  was  called  priest  or  monk  were  already  dif¬ 
fused. 

The  character  demanded  of  the  new  knowledge,  which 
was  to  check  this  delusion  and  corruption,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  great  wants  thus  fully  manifest.  It  must  consist  in 
bringing  the  gospel,  which  had  once  before  been  the  preserv¬ 
ing  salt  against  the  incipient  putrefaction  of  the  world,  once 
more,  in  all  its  primitive  purity,  power  and  leavening  influ¬ 
ence,  into  the  miud  and  life  of  the  people.  For  theology,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  saving  truth  of  Christianity  should  be 
held,  indeed,  in  its  integrity,  yea,  that,  by  a  return  to  its 
sources,  it  should  again  be  brought  before  the  eye,  in  its 
primitive  and  independent  lustre.  Only  in  this  way  could 
those  merely  formal  tendencies  which  had  diverged  from  the 
ethical  and  religious  spirit,  and,  consequently,  to  an  indiffer¬ 
ent,  cold,  skeptical  dialecticism — be  destroyed.  But,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  it  was  necessary  that  saving  truth  should  not 
continue  to  be  a  mere  outward  authority,  and,  consequently, 
at  last,  dependent  again  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church ; 
but  that  the  way  should  be  clearly  pointed  out  in  which  it 
implants  itself  in  the  innermost  knowing  and  willing  of  the 
mind.  Thus,  and  only  thus,  could  the  awakened  susceptibil¬ 
ity  fill  itself  with  its  ethico-religious  and  uncorrupted  con¬ 
tent,  and  not  only  recover  from  that  disordered  state,  but 
rise  to  a  higher  stage  of  self-conscious  evangelical  freedom. 

Such  a  positive  preparation  of  the  Reformation  there  was 
in  progress.  Among  the  positive,  conservative,  and  progres¬ 
sive  powers,  the  principal  are :  first,  mysticism  and  the  mysti¬ 
cal  theology ;  secondly,  the  return  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
thirdly,  the  education  of  the  people.  But  these  factors  are 
not  all  at  once  present ;  and  where  they  are  found  together, 
they  are  at  first  coy  toward  each  other.  In  the  combination 
of  them,  the  Reformation-principle  first  finds  its  inner  ripe¬ 
ness, ^ts  truly  ecclesiastical  and  rejuvenating  power  and  form.- 
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In  their  union,  this  principle,  for  the  first  time,  becomes  equal 
to  all  attacks ;  for  then  it  combines  in  covenant  bonds  all 
powers  truly  capable  of  life.  Among  all  these  it  is  mysti¬ 
cism  which  sustains  here  the  relation  of  the  budding  axil¬ 
lary  leaf  to  the  plant.  It  was  not,  as  some  moderns  think, 
merely  a  species  of  philosophy,  or  merely  an  initiatory  step 
toward  a  new  speculative  mode  of  thought,  which,  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  its  own  time,  retired  into  itself,  in  order  to  find 
within  itself  all  truth  and  reality.  In  such  an  anthropolo- 
gism  no  actual  communion  with  a  personal  God  is  sought ; 
while  mysticism  places  its  entire  essence  in  such  divine  com¬ 
munion.  The  religious  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  primitive 
element — the  life-germ  of  mysticism. 

But  if  Romanism  tended  to  separate  the  outer,  the  histor¬ 
ical,  from  the  inner,  the  spiritual,  Mysticism  tended  to  re¬ 
verse  the  process.  All  true  piety  has  an  innate  tendency  to 
the  historical ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  in  the  pure¬ 
ly  inner  sphere  what  may  be  merely  human  movement,  from 
that  which  springs  from  God’s  Spirit,  without  an  historical 
standard.  The  mystic  did  right  in  refusing  to  be  satisfied 
'  without  real  inner  communion  with  God  ;  but  in  separating 
himself  from  the  corrective  afforded  by  historical  Christiani¬ 
ty,  and  in  neglecting  the  outward  means  of  spiritual  culture, 
he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  faith  in  the  personality  of  God, 
as  well  as  the  true  idea  of  his  relations  to  the  prevenient 
grace  of  God  in  Christ.  In  its  most  advanced  stage,  during 
its  isolation  from  the  external  Church,  Mysticism  was  still 
involved  with  all  kinds  of  w o rk-ri  2; h t e o u s n es s — with  efforts 
through  divine  resignation  to  dispose  itself  for  grace— with 
the  idea  that  this  resignation,  when,  and  as  far  as  it  is  pres¬ 
ent,  is  participant  of  divine  grace  and  salvation- — thus  mak¬ 
ing  peace  solely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  virtue.  There 
was,  upon  the  whole,  much  said  by  it  about  self-negation 
and  self-emptying,  but  almost  nothing  about  the  positive  and 
free  apprehension  of  grace,  and  as  little  about  the  negative 
condition  of  this  apprehension  —  about  the  renunciation  of 
confidence  in  our  own  righteousness  —  even  the  mystical 
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righteousness.  Overleaping  this  middle  member,  namely 
faith ,  there  was  an  immediate  transition  from  divine  resig¬ 
nation  to  deification — to  mystical  enjoyment  of  God.  Hu¬ 
mility  as  the  divesting  of  oneself  of  the  creature,  was  power¬ 
fully  inculcated ;  but  even  where  it  gained  a  stricter  ethical 
content,  and  received  the  denial  of  every  thing  selfish  as  its 
distinctive  spirit,  it  still  remained  all  the  more,  with  the  no¬ 
tion  :  First ,  purification  from  all  that  is  ungodly  ;  Then ,  com¬ 
munion  with  God.  But  therein  is  involved  also  this  other 
notion :  Before  divine  sanctification  no  communion  is  possi¬ 
ble  ;  and  thus  would  this  be  unattainable  upon  earth.  God 
must  have  communion  even  with  the  sinner  who  is  to  be 
saved — of  course  with  the  sinner  who,  though  unholy,  does, 
at  least,  acknowledge  his  guilt  and  his  desert  of  punishment. 
Yea,  we  should  have  to  say  that  it  is  only  when  the  soul  ac¬ 
knowledges  its  desert  of  punishment,  its  separation  from 
God  through  unatoned-for  guilt ;  and  instead  of  dreaming 
of  immediate  deification,  glorifies  the  righteousness  of  God, 
and,  first  of  all,  seeks  reconciliation  with  him — that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  any  true  and  pure  huinilitj7.  This  anticipatory  charac¬ 
ter  of  mysticism  was,  consequently,  punished  with  constant 
alternation  between  exulting  joy  and  painful  discomfort,  per¬ 
petual  wavering  between  momentary  elevation  in  mystical 
happiness  and  frequent  despondency  in  earthly  misery.  It 
had  not  yet  found  that  page  in  the  book  of  the  perduring  con¬ 
sciousness  of  sin,  upon  which  constant  consolation  is  compat¬ 
ible  with  the  presence  of  sin,  because  the  sting  of  sin  is 
recognized  as  removed  by  the  communion  with  the  recon¬ 
ciler,  who  is  perfectly  equal  to  the  sin.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
essential  function  of  Christian  faith  to  apprehend  the  blotting 
out  of  guilt,  notwithstanding  the  (constantly  resisted)  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  sinfulness.  Mysticism,  in  common  with  the 
Church  of  its  day,  was  ignorant  of  this  distinction  between 
guilt  and  sin,  and  of  the  practicability  of  the  extinction  of 
guilt  without  the  immediate  extinction  of  sin.  It  dreamed 
now  of  an  overwhelming  happiness,  which  it  regarded  as  the 
extinction  of  all  sin — deification ;  then  again  having  a  return 
of  the  sense  of  the  continuance  of  sin,  it  knew  not  how  to 
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enjoy  the  extinction  of  guilt — reconciliation  with  God.  Yet 
was  there  in  its  emphasizing  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ — of 
the  sorrow  of  his  love,  an  open  way  to  the  true  conception 
which  was  pursued  by  other  precursors  of  the  Reformation. 
Especially  was  this  done,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  by  John  Wes- 
sel,  with  whom,  in  the  place  of  the  divine  resignation,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  mystical  intuition  or  feeling  of  God,  on 
the  other,  the  Evangelical  Faith  in  the  Reconciler  begins  to 
appear.  Whenever  the  mystic  finds  in  Christ’s  atoning  for 
guilt,  and  in  his  being  security  for  the  overcoming  of  sin,  the 
correct  conclusion  of  the  mystical  process — then  is  he,  upon 
the  whole,  open  to  the  world  of  history  as  the  theatre  of  di¬ 
vine  acts;  consequently,  to  the  original  records  of  this  his¬ 
tory — the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  well  as  to  the  Church  which 
preaches  Christ ;  an  inward  coyness  toward  which  Mysticism, 
as  such,  did  not  overcome.  As  the  mystical  love  to  God  was 
then  become  love  toward  the  father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
Christ,  so  this  same  love  cannot  but  be  in  him  as  love  to  the 
brethren.  And  thus,  is  the  mystic,  without  giving  up  his 
inwardness,  nay,  much  more,  by  reason  of  its  true  penetra¬ 
ting  and  unifying  tendency,  brought  into  the  service  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  mystical  energy  now  manifests  itself  in  a  positive, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  inwardly  free  relation  to  human 
interest,  especially  to  the  Church. 

But  if  now,  after  this  inner  course,  the  mystic  return  to 
the  Church,  he  occupies  a  position  different  from  that  in 
which  he  stood  before,  when  vet  in  child-like  union  with  her 
on  the  ground  of  simple  historical  faith.  The  return  to  the 
Church  cannot  be  a  blind  uncritical  submission,  else  would  a 
new  slavery,  a  new  separation  from  God  through  human  in¬ 
tervention,  a  new  mechanism  deprive  him  of  the  entire  gain 
of  the  past.  Indeed,  the  Mediaeval  Church  is  not  so  consti¬ 
tuted,  as  to  be  able  to  escape  criticism  from  the  newly  attained 
light  and  energy  of  the  mind. 

But  according  to  what  law,  shall  criticism  upon  the  Church 
be  exercised  ?  and  how  manifest  love  for  her  by  laboring  for 
her  reformation  ?  According  to  the  law  of  mystical  subjec¬ 
tivity  ?  But  if  this  appeal  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  does  the 
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Church.  And  if  it  thus  become  a  question  of  human  author¬ 
ity,  the  Church  certainly  should  be  heard  rather  than  the 
individual.  We  see,  then,  that  the  criticism  necessary  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Church,  is  an  impossibility,  and  we 
must  abide  by  the  authority  of  the  Church  which  sanctions 
even  its  corruptions ;  or  there  must  be  an  authority  indepen¬ 
dent  of  both  these  parties,  transcending  them,  and  rightfully 
claiming  submission  from  both.  As  both  lay  claim  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  question  :  Which  of  the  two  has  apostatized  from 
that  which  is  truly  Christian  ?  must  be  decided  by  compari¬ 
son  with  the  original  record  of  primitive  Christianity ,  found  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  This  niust  be  accepted  as  the  rule  for 
the  determination  of  the  controversy  between  the  Church  and 
the  pious  subject.  If,  then,  Mysticism  would  be  of  any 
worth  to  the  Church,  it  must  put  on  a  more  objective  charac¬ 
ter  by  receiving  into  itself  the  character  of  scripturalness.  But 
it  must,  in  order  to  gain  and  represent  the  true  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scripture,  first  of  all,  open  communications  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  not  dread  the  labor  of  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  them  ;  it  must,  before  it  seek  to  judge  the  Church 
by  the  Scriptures,  receive  into  itself  a  more  canonical  method. 
The  Holy  Scripture  must  be  understood  according  to  its  true 
sense  —  out  of  the  whole  —  else  caprice  and  allegory  can, 
through  it,  establish  any  imaginable  thing  — even  Homan 
Catholicism  itself.  Mysticism  must,  therefore,  first  enter  the 
school  of  the  Sacred  Scripture.  In  this  she  will  acquire  firm¬ 
ness  and  certainty;  beca.use  she  will  then  base  these  not 
merely  upon  her  subjective  feelings,  but  upon  the  immovable 
foundation  of  the  objective  testimony,  independent  of  sub¬ 
jectivity,  given  of  itself  by  historical  Christianity. 

Hence  the  importance  of  the  biblical  factor  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Reformation.  The  AValdenses,  the  Wicklifites,  and  the 
Hussites,  in  a  more  sober  mind  and  by  more  widely  extended 
operations,  promoted,  through  the  word  of  Scripture,  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Church.  In  proportion  to  the  increasing  depth 
and  the  more  complete  return  of  these  movements  from  the 
more  superficial  conflicts  with  the  Romish  Church,  did  they 
.become  more  friendly  to  mysticism.  And  they,  on  the  other 
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Land,  were  greatly  improved  by  this  friendly  contact  in  in¬ 
wardness  and  freedom,  and,  on  the  other,  Mysticism,  deter¬ 
mined  by  them  and  their  Scripture-knowledge,  grew  in 
discretion  and  simple  practical  spirit ;  while  both  became 
constantly  more  vitally  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  atonement 
for  guilt  and  of  redemption  from  sin  ;  and  thus  grew  also  in 
intelligent  love  to  primitive  Christianity,  as  the  standard  for 
the  condition  of  the  Church. 

The  biblical  principle  was,  first,  to  take  its  own  indepen¬ 
dent  way,  influenced  neither  by  the  Church  nor  by  Mysticism, 
in  order  that  when  the  proper  time  should  come,  it  might 
flow  into  the  common  stream  and  brins;  its  contribution  to 
the  Reformation-principle.  Even  the  representatives  of  the 
biblical  tendency  had  to  undergo  a  purifying  process  before 
they  could  master  the  deeper  contents  of  Scripture,  and  there¬ 
by  become  susceptible  of  that  inwardness,  of  which  Mysticism 
was,  from  the  beginning,  the  representative.  This  is  seen  in 
the  Waldenses,  who  while  they  rejected  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  its  magical  and  hierarchical  elements,  its  gorgeous 
ritualistic  display,  its  sacrifice  of  the  mass  and  its  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  still  made  the  Scriptures  too  much  a  mere  outward 
law,  gave  no  essential  place  to  atonement  and  regeneration, 
had  no  idea  of  justifying  faith,  and  continued  in  harmony 
with  those  aspects  of  the  Romish  system,  which  were  favor¬ 
able,  even  though  in  a  legal  manner,  to  their  earnest  moral 
spirit,  and  which  did  homage  to  the  righteousness  of  works. 
While  Wicklilfe  translated  the  Scripture  and  set  it  up  as  the 
sole  authority  in  opposition  to  Church-tradition,  denied  tran- 
substantiation  and  the  sacramental  character  of  confirmation 
and  ordination  ;  while  he  rejected  all  self-wrought  merit,  as 
well  as  all  dependence  upon  any  authority  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man,  he  still  regarded  immediate  access  to 
God  rather  in  the  sense  simply  of  free  access  to  the  Holy 
Scripture  and  to  the  knowledge  of  God's  commands.  He 
established  a  distinction  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
Church,  but  made  the  latter  entirely  subject  to  the  state. 
The  religious  element  does  not  with  him  attain  to  an  inde¬ 
pendent  development,  but  continues  in  one-sided  dependence 
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upon  the  moral  and  the  civil ;  and  he  seems  to  have  little 
conception  of  the  real  nature  of  justification,  or  of  the  truth 
that  peace  with  God  is  much  rather  the  condition,  than  the 
fruit,  of  true  morality. 

Huss  manifests  a  more  powerful  religious  interest,  especial¬ 
ly  in  his  doctrine  of  faith.  He  seeks  immediate  fellowship 
with  God,  not  mere  connection  with  God’s  law  and  com¬ 
mandment  ;  makes  contrition  the  sign  of  election,  but  not  a 
good  work  which  merits  grace.  In  him,  the  stand-point  of 
Augustine,  where  there  is  a  high  position  for  grace,  is  once 
more  attained.  But  he  does  not  so  pass  beyond  Augustine 
that  grace  becomes  clearly,  as  well  immediately  justifying  as 
sanctifying;  nor  has  the  relative  independence  of  justifica¬ 
tion,  over  against  sanctification,  become  clear  to  his  mind. 

But  these  representatives  of  the  biblical  tendency  did  a 
great  preparatory  work.  Especially  was  this  the  result  when 
it  came  into  connection  with  scientific  and  literary  culture. 
The  revival  of  science  and  learning,  just  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  was  closely  connected  with  it.  In  few  points  in  the 
entire  world’s  history,  is  it,  indeed,  so  strikingly  manifest, 
how  even  the  most  distant  things  unintentionally,  as  if  in 
secret  connected  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  may  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  and  new  ends.  There 
was  a  grand  succession  of  inventions  and  discoveries,  follow¬ 
ing,  stroke  upon  stroke,  about  the  same  time,  which,  though 
occurring  upon  entirely  different  spheres,  and  externally  in¬ 
dependent  of  each  other,  did  yet  come  together  in  one  result. 
And  it  is  the  Reformation  alone  which  possesses  the  key  to 
the  right  understanding  of  their  simultaneous  appearance, 
and  leads  to  the  consecration  of  them  to  the  true  service  of 
mankind.  It  was  thus  that  there  were  raised  up  in  the  nu¬ 
merous  universities  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century  men 
who  sought  to  bring  the  reformatory  principle,  hitherto  but 
silently  operative,  and  the  treasures  of  the  deeper  religious 
life  into  the  free  light  of  science,  and  into  the  form  of  a  more 
developed  and  purified  doctrine.  In  these  men  Mysticism 
began  to  take  the  yet  recpiired  step  beyond  itself,  and  theol¬ 
ogy  to  approach  more  nearly  the  decisive  point  which  was  to 
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be  the  watchword  of  the  Reformation — justification  by  faith. 
In  proportion  to  their  application  of  Scripture-knowledge  and 
scientific  energy  to  the  wants  of  the  deeper  religious  spirit,  did 
they  attain  to  a  more  penetrating  understanding  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  essence  of  Christianity— of  the  personal  work  of  Christ, 
as  well  as  of  faith  in  him.  Their  way  was  devious  and  their 
steps  were  faltering.  Indeed,  as  we  see  in  these  men,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  what  difficulty  and  how  slowly  the  pure  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Christian  truth  freed  itself  from  the  mediaeval 
representations ;  how  many  errors  were  overcome  by  them 
only  step  by  step,  and  imperfectly  ;  how  apparently  small  de¬ 
fects  did  often  cripple  the  entire  reformatory  power  of  the 
new  knowledge ;  how  often  even  the  exaggeration  of  the  an¬ 
tagonism  to  Romish  error  did  yet  again  become  involved 
with  the  principle  of  them— so  do  we  in  this,  and  this  only, 
receive  a  full  and  vital  impression  of  the  difficulty  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

In  one  of  these  men  especially  theology'  did  attain  to  the 
point  from  which  the  Reformation  could  take  its  first  great 
onward  step,  whenever  the  organ  for  its  full  expression,  and 
the  agency  for  its  practical  application,  should  have  been  pro¬ 
vided.  This  was  John  Wessel,  a  man  of  high  scientific  cul¬ 
ture,  at  home  alike  in  scholasticism  and  in  the  Hebrew  and 
classical  languages,  animated  by  an  inward  fresh  life  of  mys¬ 
ticism,  and  all  this  in  connection  with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
In  Paris,  where  he  taught,  he  was  called  Lux  Mundi,  the 
light  of  the  world.  Of  him  Luther  says :  “If  I  had  before 
read  Wessel,  my  opponents  would  think:  ‘Luther  has  taken 
all  from  Wessel,’  so  completely  do  our  minds  harmonize. 
This  is  to  me  a  source  of  special  joy  and  strength.”  He  calls 
him  ‘a  rare  and  lofty  spirit,  one  who  has  proved  himself  a 
true  theologian.’  This  man  is  especially  distinguished  by 
the  fact,  that,  by  him,  faith  is,  at  last,  brought  to  a  central 
position.  To  Mysticism  faith  had  appeared  to  be  too  insig¬ 
nificant  to  lead  to  salvation.  By  repentance,  but  especially 
through  contemplation  or  love  —  according  as  it  was  more 
theoretical  or  more  ethical  in  its  spirit  and  tendency — it  de¬ 
sired  and  expected  to  effect  transition  to  God.  Wessel  sees 
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that,  on  account  of  what  is  involved  in  sin,  it  is  impossible, 
in  this  way,  to  begin  the  process  of  salvation.  In  his  view 
it  must  be  initiated  by  faith.  He  does  not,  indeed,  appre¬ 
hend  faith  as  a  mere  opinion,  or  holding  as  true — merely  as 
historical  faith,  but  he  imbues  it  with  his  mysticism.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  it  is,  in  general,  confidence,  undoubtedly  a 
moral  act,  consisting  in  trust  and  a  sense  of  security,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  another.  But  especially  does  he  regard  Christian 
faith  as  the  apprehension  of  the  entire  Christ,  who  is,  to  him, 
reconciler  as  well  as  sanctifier  and  dispenser  of  salvation. 
Faith,  in  his  view,  is  not  productive,  like  love;  but  also  not 
merely  passive  and  lifeless,  like  the  merely  permitting  of  one¬ 
self  to  be  determined  by  the  authority  and  magic  of  the 
Church,  or  like  the  mystical  resignation  ;  it  is  an  act  of  the 
will,  yet  of  the  will  desiring  to  be  the  subject  of  the  act  of 
God  in  Christ.  Thus  does  he  overcome  the  Pelagian  and  the 
magical  tendencies  by  a  union  of  the  true  elements  in  both.  He 
refuses  any  longer  to  allow  the  division  according  to  which, 
forgiveness  of  sin  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  merit  of  Christ,  and 
the  attaining  of  salvation  to  our  love — even  though  it  should 
be  divinely  infused  love.  Christ  bears  in  himself  the  inex¬ 
haustible  power  of  the  entire  salvation.  But  he  does  not 
operate  in  a  magical  way.  He  is  to  be  apprehended  by  faith , 
to  which  each  of  his  gifts  is  appropriated  in  its  order.  As 
in  his  view  none  of  the  benefits  of  redemption,  whether  of 
sanctification  or  of  salvation,  exist  out  of  Christ,  or  without 
faith,  he  gains  in  this  way  with  faith  a  specific  distinction 
between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  life  —  a  turning  point. 
The  righteousness  of  God,  which,  in  Mysticism,  was  usually 
absorbed  in  the  divine  love,  and  in  the  church-system,  was 
rather  exchanged  with  it  than  penetrated  by  it — comes,  for 
the  first  time,  into  its  true  position  in  the  system  of  Wessel. 
With  him  the  imperative  of  righteousness,  the  honor  of  God 
and  the  guilt  of  man,  are  all  estimated  according  to  their 
true  significance.  Christ  is  mediator  not  merely  between 
God  and  man,  but  between  the  righteous  God  and  the  God 
desiring  to  be  merciful.  In  him  we  behold,  says  he,  not  only 
the  reconciled,  but  the  reconciling  God,  inasmuch  as  God 
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having  become  man,  performs,  effects,  and  calls  forth,  what 
his  righteousness  requires.  According  to  him  it  is  possible 
for  God  to  regard  us  as  righteous,  that  is,  as  satisfactory  to 
the  law,  in  that  he  looks  upon  Christ  as  the  security  for  our 
fulfilment  of  the  law,  and  upon  us,  believers  as  united  with 
him.  The  righteous  is  certain  of  his  virtue,  but  by  reason  of 
actual  communion  with  Christ. 

But  such  a  doctrine  transforms  also  the  idea  of  the  Church , 
for  now  all  belong  to  the  Church  who  are  united  to  Christ  in 
faith,  hope,  love,  whether  they  are  under  the  Pope  and  the 
Romish  Church,  or  in  schismatic  community.  By  this  con¬ 
ception  of  faith  he  comes  also  to  the  universal  priesthood , 
which  he  expressly  distinguishes  from  the  priesthood  of  the 
order — the  special,  existing  only  for  the  sake  of  order — in 
which,  and  alongside  of  which,  the  universal  is  to  be  perpet¬ 
uated.  He  will  not  allow  the  so  often  abused  image  of  the 
clergy,  as  shepherds,  and  the  congregation  as  a  flock,  to  be 
carried  out  beyond  evangelical  measure.  The  flock,  he  de¬ 
clares,  is  one  which  has  reason  and  freedom ;  it  may  not, 
therefore,  be  reduced  by  the  shepherd  to  a  state  of  blind  and 
passive  obedience.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  flock  must 
take  care  of  itself.  In  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
he  teaches:  ‘We  believe  the  gospel  for  God’s  sake,  the  Pope 
and  Church  for  the  gospel’s  sake,  but  not  Christ  on  account 
of  the  Church'’  The  famous  declaration  of  Augustine :  ‘I 
would  not  have  believed  the  gospel,  if  regard  for  the  Church 
had  not  moved  me,’  he  explains  so  as  to  make  faith  in  the 
gospel  arise  through  the  ministration  of  the  Church,  but  not 
so  as  to  place  the  consideration  due  to  the  Church  higher 
than  our  respect  for  the  gospel.  If  the  majority  be  against 
us,  it  must  awaken  doubt  in  us,  but,  in  the  end,  the  gospel 
only  can  decide.  Many  of  the  popes  have  erred  fundamen¬ 
tally  and  fatally.  If  the  pope  build  not  up,  resist  him  ;  for 
he  is  subject  to  the  gospel,  and  has  authority  only  as  he  is  its 
champion.  He  exists  without  dogmatic  significance  and  only 
for  the  sake  of  order. 

And  yet  the  power  of  the  pope  continued  unshaken,  and 
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all  the  attempts  at  the  reformation  of  the  Church  failed. 
But  while  Leo  X.  on  his  brilliant  throne,  was,  in  1517,  in 
triumph  closing  the  Lateran  Council,  the  papacy  having 
come  off  victorious  over  all  opposition,  and  seeming  to  stand 
more  firmly  than  ever  before,  there  existed  already  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  place  in  Germany  the  man  who  was  to  be  the  organ  tor 
the  complete  utterance  and  the  effectual  application  of  the 
great  principle  of  the  Reformation. 

- - 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN  AND  SEXUAL  SELECTION  IN  RELA¬ 
TION  TO  SEX.  BY  CHARLES  DARWIN.  2  YOLS.  12MO.  AP¬ 
PLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK.  1871. 

By  Rev.  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  De  Soto,  Ill.,  Ass’t  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey. 

In  a  former  article,  we  promised,  God  willing,  to  present 
some  further  objections  to  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  of  “Xatural 
Selection,”  on  which  he  bases  the  hypothesis  of  the  “Descent 
of  Man.”  As  we  do  not  desire  to  travel  over  ground  which 
has  already  been  explored  by  those  much  abler  than  ourselves, 
we  shall  try  to  confine  our  criticisms  to  those  points  which 
have  not  been  noticed,  or  which  have  not  been  fully  discussed, 
devoting  the  greater  portion  of  the  present  article  to  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  theory  as  applied  to  man. 

Therefore  we  will  first  call  attention  to  some  other  objec¬ 
tions  to  which  we  think  the  theory  is  obnoxious  in  its  general 
application. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll*  incidentally  calls  attention  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  hypothesis  of  Xatural  Selection  to  account 
for  the  production  of  organs  which  can  he  of  no  advantage 
in  their  incipient  stages.  This  idea  has  subsequently  been 
more  thoroughly  discussed  by  Mr.  Mivart  in  his  “Genesis  of 
Species  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  objection  has  not 


*North  British  Review,  June,  1867,  p.  288,  (we  learn  elsewhere  that  the 
Duke  is  the  author  of  this  very  able  article). 
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been  thoroughly  answered  by  Mr.  Darwin,  or  an}*  of  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  his  theory. 

In  order  to  present  fully  the  force  of  this  objection,  we  call 
attention  to  the  position  Mr.  Darwin  takes.  He  says,  “Slight 
individual  differences,  however,  suffice  for  the  work,  and  are 
probably  the  sole  differences  which  are  effective  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  new  species.”*  And,  in  his  Origin  of  Species,  he  ad¬ 
mits  :  “If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  any  complex  organ 
existed,  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  formed  by  nu¬ 
merous  successive  slight  modifications,  my  theory  would  ab¬ 
solutely  break  down.”f 

As  a  matter  of  course  we  are  to  presume  that  Mr.  Darwin 
intended  this  as  a  fair  and  candid  admission  and  applicable 
to  the  point  at  issue.  Then  it  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  if 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  any  complex  organ  exists  which 
could  not,  in  accordance  with  his  theory,  have  been  formed 
by  numerous,  successive  slight  modifications,  his  theory  must 
break  down.  By  his  theory  Natural  Selection  will  only  de¬ 
velop  those  small  variations  which,  when  they  appear,  prove 
advantageous  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  If  any  complex 
organs  can  be  found  which  could  not  be  advantageous  in  their 
incipient  states,  it  follows  that  these  could  not  be  developed 
by  natural  selection.  Mr.  Mivart  has  called  attention  to  a 
number  of  examples  of  this  kind,  as  the  asymmetrical  heads 
of  flat-fishes ;  the  formation  of  limbs  in  the  higher  animals  ; 
the  development  of  whalebone  (baleen)  in  the  mouth  of  the 
whale ;  the  formation  of  the  eye  and  ear,  wings  of  birds,  &c. 

In  addition  to  these  examples,  we  would  refer  to  the  wings 
of  certain  beetles  (Caleoptera)  and  bugs  (Herniptera)  which 
reside  in  the  water — among  the  former  the  Dyticidae,  and 
among  the  latter  the  Notonectidse,  which  are  found  distribu¬ 
ted  throughout  the  world. 

These  insects  are  possesed  of  both  upper  and  under  wings, 
the  latter  being  adapted  to  and  used  by  them  in  flight,  al¬ 
though  they  pass  their  entire  existence,  from  the  egg  to  the 
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close  of  the  imago  or  perfect  state,  in  the  water  (except  their 
occasional  flights  in  the  air).  The  wing  of  an  insect  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  complex  organ,  and  can  be  adapted  to  but  one  pur¬ 
pose,  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  requires  certain 
peculiar  adaptations  of  several  parts  of  the  body.  Muscles 
must  be  formed  or  adapted  to  its  use,  and  Mr.  Burmeister 
says  that  “not  only  the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the 
organs  of  flight,  but  all  those  found  in  the  thorax,  participate 
in  producing  it  (flight).”*  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  wings  in  insects  are  not  the  homologues  of  limbs,  as  in 
birds,  but  are  more  in  the  nature  of  shriveled  trachsea  or 
lungs,  which  renders  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  their 
production,  if  possible,  greater  than  if  they  were  counter¬ 
parts  of  the  limbs. 

According  to  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Darwin,  these  must 
have  been  developed  from  minute  variations  because  those 
variations  were  found  to  be  advantageous  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  And  as  this  development  was  in  a  given  direction, 
to  wit,  as  organs  of  flight,  then  their  advantage  in  all  stages 
must  have  been  in  this  same  direction.  Of  what  possible  ad¬ 
vantage  as  organs  of  flight  could  these  have  been  in  their  in¬ 
cipient  state  to  these  aquatic  insects  ?  If  they  were  beneficial 
in  this  state,  it  must  have  been  as  organs  of  flight,  and  not 
as  swimmerets  or  trachsea  —  as  natural  selection  would  have 
developed  them  to  their  maximum  of  utility  in  that  direction, 
and  not  as  organs  of  flight — but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  they 
could  have  been  useful  as  organs  of  flight  until  developed. 

Here,  then,  is  a  complex  organ  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  formed  by  numerous,  slight  modifications,  by  nat¬ 
ural  selection,  upon  the  theory  that  this  law  or  force  develops 
only  those  variations  which  are  advantageous  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  But  perhaps  the  reply  is  made  that  there  are 
many  insects  which,  during  their  existence,  have  but  abortive 
wings,  and  therefore  our  objection  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  these.  The  case  is  somewhat  stronger  when  applied 
to  aquatic  than  to  terrestrial  species,  and  so  far  as  Mr.  Dar- 
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win’s  theory  is  concerned,  we  think  it  impossible  to  account 
for  these  abortive  wings,  or  wings  in  any  case.  But  suppose 
we  cannot  account  for  them,  does  this  lessen  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  hypothesis  of  Natural  Selection  ?  Must  we 
accept  a  theory  which  is  hemmed  in  by  insuperable  difficul¬ 
ties  because  we  cannot  explain  those  difficulties  on  any  other 
hypothesis?  If  so,  then  it  is  better  to  ascribe  these  things 
to  the  direct  application  of  creative  power,  and  thus  cut  the 
gordian  knot,  because  we  thus  place  the  secret  in  the  hands 
to  which  it  belongs.  But  we  think  there  is  a  method  of 
explaining  this  upon  a  theory  much  more  reasonable  than 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Darwin. 

It  also  appears  to  be  difficult,  on  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory,  to 
account  for  what  is  term  “parthenogenesis,”  or  the  continued 
reproduction  of  individuals,  in  animals  where  the  sexes  are 
distinct,  without  the  intervention  of  the  male  for  a  number 
of  generations.  One  example  is  sufficient  to  present  the  force 
of  this  difficulty. 

The  Aphides,  or  plant  lice,  usually  at  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  produce  individuals  of  both  sexes,  the  females  deposit 
fecundated  eggs,  which  in  the  spring  produce  only  females ; 

• 

these  females,  without  fresh  impregnation,  produce  another 
brood  likewise  all  females ;  this  method  of  reproduction  con¬ 
tinuing  some  seven  or  eight  generations,  until  the  close  of 
the  season,  when  the  last  brood  consists  of  individuals  of 
both  sexes.  During  the  summer,  while  this  strange  method 
of  reproduction  is  going  on,  instead  of  depositing  eggs,  these 
females  are  ovoviviparous.  It  appears  to  be  possible  by  in¬ 
troducing  them  into  some  situation  where  the  proper  temper¬ 
ature  can  be  maintained  to  continue  this  method  of  reproduc¬ 
tion,  without  the  intervention  of  males,  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  The  writer  has  observed  this  singular  pro¬ 
cess  going  on  even  in  the  winter  when  the  snow  was  on  the 
ground,  in  the  case  of  an  aphis  that  feeds  on  young  winter 
wheat. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  furnish  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  abnormal  process,  and  do  not 
present  it  as  an  objection  to  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection 
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that  it  fails  to  give  the  solution,  but  because  it  appears  to 
stand  in  direct  opposition  to  that  theory.  To  say  that  it  is 
the  result  of  a  law  implanted  in  the  nature  of  these  insects, 
explains  nothing,  but  to  say  that  it  was  brought  about  grad¬ 
ually,  by  slight  modifications,  appears  to  be  assuming  that 
which  must  necessarily  be  in  direct  conflict  with  natural 
laws.  When  it  is  a  law — in  a  given  group — that  the  union 
of  the  sexes  is  necessary  to  reproduction,  how  is  a  change 
from  this  method  to  take  place  by  slight  modifications  ? 

The  great  error  which  Mr.  Darwin,  and  those  who  advocate 
his  theory,  fall  into,  and  which  vitiates  all  their  arguments 
and  conclusions  is,  looking  wholly  at  one  side  of  the  question, 
shutting  their  eyes  to  every  influence  but  the  one.  While 
there  may  be  a  tendency  to  vary,  there  may  be  a  law  direct¬ 
ing  this  tendency  and  limiting  it  to  the  production  of  given 
forms.  The  array  of  examples  showing  a  tendency  in  one 
direction,  does  not  necessarily  prove  this  to  be  the  law  which 
governs,  for  another  force,  moving  in  another  direction,  may 
so  modify  the  former  as  to  give  a  third  course  as  the  ultimate 
result.  If  we  examine  the  movement  of  bodies,  we  shall  find 
that  these  motions  are  always  curvilinear,  even  the  line  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  falling  body,  in  a  vacuum,  is  not  straight  in  the 
absolute  sense.  Shall  we  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  a  law 
of  matter  to  move  in  a  curved  line  when  put  in  motion  ?  A 
theory  built  upon  such  an  inference,  although  supported  by 
an  infinite  array  of  examples,  would  scarcely  supplant  the 
Newtonian  doctrine  that  this  is  the  resultant  of  forces  moving 
in  straight  lines ;  we  believe  the  attempt  was  made  a  few 
years  since,  but  it  scarcely  made  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of 
scientific  opinion.  Even  if  we  admit  that  Mr.  Darwin’s  the¬ 
ory  of  variation  and  natural  selection  is  substantially  correct, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  results  must  coincide 
with  the  direction  of  this  law  or  force,  for  another  force  may 
very  materially  change  the  results. 

Admit  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  vary  in  every  direction, 
and  that  natural  selection  tends  to  develop  the  advantageous 
variations  to  the  maximum  of  utility;  there  is  also,  as  we 
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know  by  daily  observation,  a  law  of  nature,  that  like  shall 
produce  like ;  what  reason  have  we  for  assuming  that  time 
will  enable  the  former  to  overcome  the  latter  ? 

Having  pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties  which  appear 
to  us  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  reception  of  this  theory,  and 
which  indicate  its  insufficiency  to  account  for  the  immense 
variety  of  animated  forms  that  people  the  earth,  let  us  turn 
our  attention  to  its  application  to  man. 

As  remarked  in  the  former  article,  even  if  we  were  to  ad- 
mit  the  theory  of  development  by  natural  selection  to  be  true 
in  regard  to  all  animals  below  man,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  he  is  subject  to  the  same  law,  or  that  he  forms 
one  link  in  the  great  chain.  And  at  this  point  Mr.  Wallace, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  hypothesis,  hesitates,  and  appears 
to  consider  the  gap  too  broad  to  be  bridged  by  this  theory 
alone. 

If  man,  as  a  species,  has  been  developed  from  some  lower 
form,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  look  for  that  form  among 
the  apes,  or  some  intermediate  extinct  group ;  the  anthropoid 
apes  making  the  nearest  approach  of  any  living  species. 

Let  us  then  notice  some  of  the  prominent  differences  be¬ 
tween  man  and  the  monkey.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  physical  structure,  for  we  frankly  confess  that  our 
knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  is  not  sufficient  to  do 
this  properly,  and,  moreover,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  in  the 
the  objections  we  desire  to  present. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  apparent  is,  that  one  makes  use 
of  instruments  by  means  of  which  he  overcomes  force  and 
accomplishes  that  which  he  is  unable  to  do  with  his  natural 
organs,  while  the  other  does  not.  How  does  Mr.  Darwin 
meet  this  objection  ?  He  brings  forward  a  few  instances — 
and  very  few — where  the  chimpanzee  has  been  known  to  use 
stones  to  crack  some  native  fruits.  And  the  inference  he 
would  have  us  draw,  is,  that  if  a  few  monkeys  have  done 
this,  it  is  an  evidence  of  a  dawning  intellect,  and  being  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  may  be  developed, 
by  natural  selection,  into  that  knowledge  which  enables  us  to 
dig  the  ore  from  the  earth  and  convert  it  into  instruments  of. 
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a  thousand  forms ;  to  construct  an  endless  variety  of  machin¬ 
ery  to  assist  in  the  various  operations  of  life ;  to  make  tele¬ 
scopes  with  which  we  can  sound  the  depths  of  the  universe, 
and  microscopes  with  which  we  can  reveal  the  hitherto  invis¬ 
ible  things  of  nature  ;  and  to  construct  railroads  on  which 
we  can  sweep  over  the  land  at  a  speed  that  equals  the  Ara¬ 
bian  courser. 

Such,  in  part,  is  the  vast  fabric  we  are  asked  to  believe  was 
built  on  this  small  foundation.  To  ask  us  to  believe  that  this 
is  reasonable,  appears  to  be  more  than  Mr.  Darwin  can  do; 
but  he  suggests  that  such  may  have  been  the  fact.  Is  it  rea¬ 
sonable?  This  is  the  true  test,  and  this  we  ask.  If  it  will 
not  bear  this  test,  it  is  certainly  hazardous  to  hang  such  im¬ 
portant  conclusions  upon  it. 

An  examination  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt  show  us  how 
the  monkey  and  man  appeared  side  by  side  some  three  or  four 
thousand  years  ago.  In  one  of  Champollion’s  magnificent 
plates*  we  notice  a  Cynocephalus  represented  as  walking  on  its 
feet,  bearing  in  its  hand  an  instrument  of  some  kind.  And 
another  on  its  feet  elevating  its  hands  in  adoration  of  the 
goddess  Tefnu.  The  figures  on  another  monument  represent 
the  conquered  nations  bringing  tributes — among  these  we  see 
the  monkey  led  by  a  leash,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  or¬ 
gan-grinders  of  the  present  day.f  Many  of  the  figures  on 
these  monuments  are  allegorical,  but  they  are  founded  on 
some  knowledge  of  nature ;  the  figure  of  the  hawk-headed 
Ra  would  never  have  been  made  unless  those  who  made  it 
had  seen  a  hawk ;  and  those  figures  showing  the  tributes 
brought,  are  doubtless  intended  to  be  true  to  nature.  If  man, 
in  the  three  or  four  thousand  years  which  have  passed  since 
these  figures  were  made,  has  advanced  so  greatly  in  regard  to 
those  things  which  relate  to  the  operations  of  life,  how  are 
we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  Cynocephalus  is  no  farther 
advanced  to-day  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Rameses  III? 


*Monuments  de  L’Egypt  et  de  La  Nubie.  By  Champollion  le  june,. 
Vol.  I.  PI.  51. 

fEgypt.  By  Champollton — Figeac.  PI.  92. 
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We  presume  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
will  call  this  trifling  with  the  subject.  That  they  will  con¬ 
tend  that  Egypt  of  to-day  can  scarcely  claim  a  higher  position 
than  Egypt,  under  the  “Old  Empire  that  they  will  attribute 
the  advance  to  another  race  and  to  the  active  mind  of  man ; 
and  that  they  will  call  four  thousand  years  but  a  moment  of 
time,  compared  with  the  illimitable  ages  they  assume  for  the 
operations  of  the  law  of  evolution. 

If  Egyptians  have  not  advanced,  the  race  has,  Egyptian  art, 
learning  and  knowledge  forming,  in  part,  the  base  upon  which 
this  advance  has  been  founded.  The  monkey,  from  that  day 
to  the  present,  and  if  the  doctrine  of  selection  be  true,  for 
thousands  of  years  before,  has  been  more  or  less  in  contact 
with  man,  yet  in  all  this  time  has  learned  nothing  more  of 
the  use  of  instruments  than  to  crack  a  nut  occasionally  with 
a  stone.  And  even  this  is  an  art  known  to  but  a  favored  few  ; 
it  is  not. even  a  specific  character. 

The  horse  has  been  the  companion  of  man  as  far  back  as 
history  reaches ;  yet  those  represented  on  the  temple  of  Tb- 
samboul  as  drawing  the  chariot  of  Rameses  III.*  are  equal,  in 
every  respect,  to  those  of  the  present  day.  The  bit  was  then 
used  as  now,  yet  this  usage  for  thousands  of  years  appears  to 
have  made  no  difference  in  its  mouth;  and  even  the  check 
rein  was  used  then  as  now,  indicating  the  same  habit  in  har¬ 
ness  that  we  see  exhibited  now.  Is  it  not  strange  that  such 
a  long  usage  of  this  docile  animal,  on  which  man  has  bestowed 
so  much  care,  has  made  absolutely  no  change  in  his  form, 
habits  or  mental  powers  (if  possessed  of  a  mind),  while  his 
companion,  man,  has,  in  several  respects  at  least,  made  such 
rapid  strides  ? 

Four  thousand  vears  is  a  large  unit  of  measure,  and  is  an 
appreciable  portion  of  one  hundred  thousand,  or  even  two 
hundred  thousand  years.  And  if  even  in  the  longer  term 
such  great  advance  has  been  made,  some  portion  of  it  ought, 
to  be  visible  in  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  earlier 


*Champollion.  Mon.  Egyp.  et.  Nub.  Yol.  I.  PI.  15. 
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monuments  of  Egypt  were  built.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  have  limited  our  estimate  of  the  age  of  these 
remains  according  to  the  calculations  of  Bunsen,*  who  fixes 
the  Old  Empire’s  duration  at  1076  years,  that  of  the  Middle 
Empire,  or  Dynasties  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  at  900  years, 
and  that  of  the  Hew  Empire,  down  to  Alexander,  at  1300 
years ;  but  if  we  were  to  follow  with  the  credulity  of  Mr. 
Darwin  every  statement  which  appeared  to  favor  our  argu¬ 
ment,  we  might  accept  the  entire  chronology  of  Manetho 
which  would  carry  us  back  nearly  25,000  years  before  the 
time  of  Alexander. f 

Another  marked  and  important  difference  between  man 
and  the  animals  which  make  the  nearest  approach  to  him  in 
physical  structure,  is  the  use  of  language. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  order  to  account  for  this  on  his  hypothesis, 
presents  the  following  facts  and  surmises.  That  in  Paraguay 
the  Cebus  azarce ,  when  excited,  utters  at  least  six  distinct 
sounds,  which  excite  in  other  monkeys  similar  emotions.  That 
the  dog  since  being  domesticated  has  learned  to  bark  in  at  least 
four  or  five  distinct  tones.  That  the  sounds  uttered  by  birds 
offer,  in  several  respects,  the  closest  analogy  to  language,  for 
all  the  members  of  the  same  species  utter  the  same  instinctive 
cries  expressive  of  their  emotions ;  and  all  the  kinds  that 
have  the  power  of  singing,  exert  this  power  instinctively. 
But,  he  says,  it  has  been  proved  that  these  sounds  (of  birds) 
are  no  more  innate  than  language  in  man.  He  then  goes  on 
to  state  “that  primeval  man,  or  rather  the  early  progenitor  of 
man,  probably  used  his  voice  largely,  as  does  one  of  the  gib¬ 
bon-apes  of  the  present  day,  in  producing  true  musical  caden¬ 
ces,  that  is,  singing.  *  *  The  imitation  by  articulate 

sounds  of  musical  cries  might  have  given  rise  to  words  expres¬ 
sive  of  various  complex  emotions.  *  *  As  the  voice  was 

used,  more  and  more,  the  vocal  organs  would  have  been 


^Egypt’s  Place  in  History,  Yol.  I. 

fThe  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  conducting  this  dis¬ 
cussion  without  appeal  to  the  Holy  Scriptures;  trusting  that  the  result 
will  show  that  nature  can  only  be  read  correctly  in  the  light  of  Revelation. 
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strengthened  and  perfected  through  the  principle  of  the  in¬ 
herited  effects  of  use ;  and  this  would  have  reacted  on  the 
power  of  speech.’’* 

The  fact  that  animals  utter  sounds  indicative  of  emotions, 
forms  but  a  minute  beginning  from  which  to  develop  the  lan¬ 
guages  in  use  among  the  races  of  men.  But  if  we  examine 
carefully  the  examples  given  —  and  we  suppose  Mr.  Darwin 
has  brought  forward  the  best  possible  for  his  argument we 
shall  find  that  even  these  do  not  harmonize  with  the  theory 
of  natural  selection.  This  hypothesis  requires  that,  that 
variation  which  is  of  advantage  shall  be  developed  by  natural 
selection  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  advantageous  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  And  when  it  is  assumed  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  variation  was  the  beginning  from  which  a  given  organ 
or  faculty  w^as  developed,  this  development  must  be  continu¬ 
ous  to  the  maximum  of  utility ;  hence,  if  human  language 
was  developed  from  these  utterances  of  animals,  they  must 
have  gradually  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  perfec¬ 
tion  which  could  properly  be  denominated  language*  There¬ 
fore,  those  sounds  uttered  by  the  animals  which  approach 
nearest  to  man  m  physical  organization,  should  have  the 
closest  approximation  to  articulate  language.  But  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  informs  us  that  the  notes  or  sounds  of  birds  offer,  in 
several  respects,  the  closest  analogy  to  language.  Here,  then, 
we  see,  that  in  order  to  find  something  on  which  to  base  his 
theory  in  respect  to  the  development  of  this  important  facul¬ 
ty,  he  passes  back  over  the  entire  class  of  mammals  to  that  of 
birds.  If  these  animals  make  the  nearest  approach,  in  the 
utterance  of  sounds,  to  that  of  the  human  voice,  is  it  not 
strange  that  when  we  rise  to  that  group  which  makes  the 
closest  approximation,  physically,  to  man,  we  find  there  has 
been  no  progress,  but,  in  fact,  a  retrocession  ?  The  progress 
from  the  bird  to  the  chimpanzee  is  a  long  step,  during  which 
immense  changes  occurred  ;  the  wings  were  converted  into 
legs,  the  feathers  into  hair,  the  beak  into  a  mouth  with  teeth; 


*J>esc.  Man.  1.  52 — 55. 
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jet  the  development  in  the  power  of  uttering  sounds  made 
no  advance.  But,  behold  !  what  a  rapid  advance  is  made  in 
this  respect  in  the  next  step.  Mr.  Darwin  must  take  one  or 
the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  ;  his  examples  prove  nothing, 
or  they  prove  too  much.  An  infinite  number  of  examples 
prove  nothing,  unless  they  are  applicable  to  the  case. 

The  simple  fact  that  animals  have  the  power  of  uttering 
sounds,  cannot  be  adduced  as  evidence  in  favor  of  this  theory 
as  applied  to  the  origin  of  human  language.  The  katy-dids 
and  the  cicada  utter  loud  and  distinct  sounds,  often  making 
the  woods  resound  with  their  notes  ;  but  the  one  has  a  special 
arrangement  of  the  elytra  for  this  purpose,  and  the  other  a 
special  organ  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  We  can  refer  to 
well  attested  instances  of  owls  collecting  together  at  night 
and  dancing  round,  apparently  in  concert  and  to  the  sound  of 
their  own  discordant  notes.  Shall  we  infer  from  this  that 
the  dancing  propensisy,  in  a  large  number  of  the  human  fam¬ 
ily,  has  been  developed  from  the  nocturnal  orgies  of  the  owls? 
Surely  one  is  about  as  reasonable  as  the  other.  Yet  such  are 
the  arguments  presented  to  establish  the  theory  that  man, 
with  all  his  powers  of  mind  and  an  immortal  soul,  is  but  a 
transformed  ape. 

The  architectural  art  and  use  of  dress,  especially  among 
the  advanced  races,  forms  a  wide  difference  between  the 
habits  of  the  monkey  and  man.  But  Mr.  Darwin  under¬ 
takes  to  show  or  indicate,  at  least,  that  the  germs  of  these 
habits  are  to  be  found  in  the  apes,  and  he  does  it  after  this 
manner. 

“The  anthropomorphous  apes,  guided  probably  by  instinct, 
build  for  themselves  temporary  platforms ;  but  as  many  in¬ 
stincts  are  largely  controlled  by  reason ,  the  simpler  one,  such  as 
this  of  building  a  platform,  might  readily  pass  into  a  volun¬ 
tary  and  conscious  act.  The  orang  is  known  to  cover  itself 
at  night  with  the  leaves  of  the  Pandanus ;  and  Brehm  states 
that  one  of  his  baboons  used  too  protect  itself  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  by  throwing  a  straw  mat  over  its  head.  In  these  lat¬ 
ter  habits,  we  probably  see  the  first  steps  toward  some  of  the 
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simpler  arts ;  namely,  rude  architecture  and  dress,  as  they 
arose  among  the  early  progenitors  of  man.”* 

As  this  is  a  specimen  of  his  reasoning  on  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance  as  the  descent  of  man,  let  us  examine  it 
somewhat  carefully.  There  are  three  suppositions :  “guided 
probably,”  “might  readily  pass,”  and  “we  probably  see.”  In 
the  second  place,  there  is  a  virtual  contradiction ;  for  he  says 
they  are  “guided  probably  by  instinct,”  and  then  asserts  that 
“many  instincts  are  largely  controlled  by  reason.”  He  evi¬ 
dently  makes  a  distinction  between  instinct  and  reason  ;  and 
bases  the  conclusion  drawn  here  upon  the  presumption,  or 
rather  assertion,  that  instinct  is  often  controlled  by  reason. 

If  the  two  are  distinct,  then  so  far  as  instinct  is  controlled 
by  reason  it  is  no  longer  instinct ;  and  if  these  are  guided  by 
instinct  to  build  platforms,  they  are  not  guided  by  reason. 
The  simpler  instincts,  such  as  this  of  building  a  platform,  he 
says,  “might  readily  pass  into  a  voluntary  and  conscious  act.” 
By  what  process  is  this  change  to  take  place?  Upon  what 
fact  does  he  base  such  supposition  ?  And  why  does  he  as¬ 
sume  that  a  simple  instinct  will  pass  into  a  conscious  act  any 
sooner  than  a  more  complex  one,  which  seems  more  like  an 
act  of  reason  than  the  simpler  one?  And  here  Mr.  Darwin’s 
examples  again  prove  nothing  or  they  prove  too  much.  What 
person  that  has  seen  it,  has  failed  to  admire  the  nest  of  the 
oriole,  built  with  so  much  care  and  skill ;  and  we  might 
name  hundreds  of  other  birds  which  build  nests  that  display 
a  much  higher  degree  of  workmanship  than  the  platform  of 
the  apes  referred  to.  The  beaver  cuts  down  trees,  strips  them 
of  their  branches,  and  with  them  builds  a  dam  with  such  skill 
that  the  first  one  the  writer  saw — as  it  was  in  an  inhabited  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country — he  could  hardly  be  convinced  was  not  the 
work  of  man's  hands. 

But  if  we  descend  much  lower  in  the  scale  of  being,  we 
hnd  instinct  leading  animals  to  form  structures  much  more 
complex  than  the  simple  platform  of  the  ape.  The  comb  of 
the  bee  and  the  nest  of  the  wasp  are  known  to  every  one. 
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A  species  of  Heuropterous  insects,  the  Termes  fatale ,  a  kind 
of  ant,  builds  a  nest  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  with  halls 
and  galleries  almost  as  numerous  and  intricate  as  the  Laby¬ 
rinth  of  Labreis.  If  the  argument  of  Mr.  Darwin  had  any 
force  in  it,  then,  we  might  yet  hope  to  find  Gulliver’s  Lillipu¬ 
tians  somewhere  in  Africa  as  the  descendants  of  the  Termites. 
We  do  not  appeal  to  ridicule  as  an  argument,  but  we  cannot 
see  any  stronger  reason  for  believing,  from  Mr.  Darwin’s  argu¬ 
ment,  that  man  is  a  descendant  of  the  ape  because  it  builds  a 
platform,  than  that  a  small  race  of  men  should  descend  from 
these  mound-building  ants. 

If  the  germs  of  architectural  art  began  to  show  themselves 
on  the  insects,  and  appeared  in  an  advanced  stage  in  the 
birds,  the  apes  ought  to  know  how  to  construct,  at.  least,  a 
pretty  good  log-cabin.  But  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  ape 
has  not  been  developed  from  the  bird,  or  mammals  from  birds, 
or  birds  from  insects.  Then  we  must  suppose  each  of  these 
represents  a  separate  advancing  line  from  a  common  progeni¬ 
tor.  And  as  the  bird  and  insect,  so  far  as  art  is  concerned, 
have  outstripped  the  ape,  what  is  to  be  their  next  step  ?  Has 
that  step  already,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ape,  been  made  ?  and, 
if  so,  where  is  the  descendant  ? 

We  repeat  what  we  have  before  said,  that  collecting  to¬ 
gether  a  multitude  of  disconnected  facts  proves  nothing,  ex¬ 
cept  the  patience  of  the  collector.  They  must  be  applicable 
if  they  are  to  be  received  as  evidence.  We  might  take  up 
the  greater  portion  of  the  facts  in  these  volumes  and  show 
their  utter  want  of  applicability,  but  our  space  is  too  limited, 
and  we  must  turn  to  other  questions  of  more  importance. 

We  have  traveled  to  this  point  with  Mr.  Mivart,  and  have 
found  him  an  agreeable  companion,  but  here  our  roads  separ¬ 
ate.  AATe  cannot  accept  the  theory  that  man  has  descended 
from  a  lower  form  of  being,  no  matter  in  what  form  it  is 
presented,  whether  natural  selection,  external  influences,  or  a 
law  of  organic  matter.  First,  because  we  do  not  think  it  is 
a  reasonable  inference  from  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  second,  because  we  think  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  an  immortal  soul  in  man  :  and  last,  though  not 
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least,  because  we  think  it  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But,  while  this  is  the  case, 
we  do  not  stand  in  such  mortal  terror  of  the  idea  that  man 
may  have  lived  upon  the  earth  more  than  six,  or  even  ten 
thousand  years,  that  we  should  reject  the  theory  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  For,  although  we  believe  the  Bible  to  be  a  revelation 
from  God,  yet  we  do  not  have  the  most  implicit  confidence 
in  the  chronological  calculations  which  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  the  pre-Abrahamic  age.  We  have  strong  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  numbers  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Mosaic 
records  are  properly  understood  ;  and  we  can  see  no  more  im¬ 
propriety  in  using  scientific  facts,  than  historical  records, 
to  aid  us  in  chronological  researches.  We  think  the  date  of 
Adam’s  creation  is  yet  an  undetermined  fact ;  it  may  have 
been  six,  or  it  may  have  been  ten  thousand  years  ago ;  yet 
the  data  we  have,  certainly  point  to  a  time  which  can 
reach  back  but  a  small  portion  of  the  age  that  the  theory  of 
development  requires. 

We  are  not  so  wedded  to  the  idea,  that  the  body  of  Adam 
was  at  first  formed  of  full  stature,  and  that  into  this  form 
God  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  as  to  believe  it  to  be  an  in¬ 
separable  part  of  revelatiori.  “God  formed  man  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  he  became  a  living  soul" — this  we  must  believe  if  we  believe 
the  word  of  God.  What  the  process  of  this  formation  was  we 
are  not  informed  ;  whether  our  Creator  formed  him  from  a 
germ,  or  in  full  stature,  we  do  not  know  ;  and  the  one  suppo¬ 
sition  is  no  more  opposed  to  Revelation  than  the  other.  To 
suppose  that  he  was  thousands  of  years  growing  to  full  man¬ 
hood,  is  no  more  opposed  to  express  statements  of  the  Bible 
than  to  suppose  the  same  length  of  time  was  required  to  form 
the  animals.  But  one  fact  we  think  does  stand  out  clearly 
and  boldly,  and  that  is,  that  the  creation  of  man  was  a  separ¬ 
ate  and  distinct  act  from  the  production  of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals  ;  and  we  also  think  the  sacred  records  clearly  indicate 
that  the  process  of  the  formation  of  the  two  was  not  the 
same. 

We  are  glad  this  question  has  assumed  so  much  importance 
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in  the  public  mind,  for  we  feel  confident  the  investigations 
and  discussions  which  grow  out  of  it  will,  in  the  end,  add 
new  evidence  to  the  truth  of  this  wonderful  Record.  Already 
it  has  driven  from  the  scientific  arena  the  doctrine  of  a  plur¬ 
ality  of  species  in  the  human  family,  thus  wheeling  one  more 
disputed  point  into  the  ranks  of  Bible  evidences.  There  is 
also  another  important  question,  on  which  this  discussion  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  unconsciously  throwing  some  rays  of  light.  We 
simply  allude  to  it,  but  not  attempt  to  explain. 

Mr.  Darwin  often  speaks  of  the  male  of  the  human  species 
hearing  the  rudiments  of  organs  which  appear  to  be  purely 
feminine  in  their  offices.  The  Bible  informs  us  that  God 
formed  woman  from  one  of  man’s  ribs ;  there  is  something 
deeply  significant  in  this,  and,  whether  the  statement  be  fig¬ 
urative  or  literal,  the  great  fact  which  underlies  it  is  not 
changed.  What  does  this  method  of  woman’s  formation  in- 
dicate  ?  That  it  was  intended  only  teach  a  lesson  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  imagined.  Let  us  turn  to  our  Saviour’s  words  and  see 
how  the  relation  stands  at  the  other  end  of  the  race :  “For 
when  they  shall  rise  from  the  dead  they  neither  marry,  nor 
are  given  in  marriage ;  but  are  as  the  angels  which  are  in 
heaven.”  We  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  ; 
adding  only  that  these  words  and  the  doctrine  of  develop¬ 
ment  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  each  other. 

Not  only  do  we  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  development 
as  applied  to  man  is  opposed  to  the  Bible,  but  that  it  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  reason,  facts  and  history.  And  first,  we  do 
not  think  it  possible  for  any  theory  of  development  to  explain 
or  account  for  the  origination  of  the  religious  idea,  or  the  idea 
of  a  future  state. 

Mr.Darwin  not  only  admits,  but  presents  arguments  to  prove, 
the  specific  identity  of  the  races  of  men  ;*  and  also  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  Africa  was  the  home  of  the  original  stock. f 
But  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  he  does  not  think  it  necessarily 
follows  that  all  have  sprung  from  a  single  pair,  although 
originating  in  the  same  part  of  the  world.  We  have,  then. 
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three  points  agreed  upon,  first,  the  unity  of  the  species; 
second,  that  this  species  arose  in  a  limited  faunal  district ; 
and,  third,  that  this  district  was  situated  on  the  old  continent. 

Mr.  Darwin  admits  that  before  dispersion  and  the  division 
into  different  races,  certain  practices,  habits,  etc.,  had  been 
acquired  and  had  become  common  ;  and  this  admission  is 
made  from  the  fact  that  these  prevail  among  the  widely  dis¬ 
persed  groups  at  the  present  time.  He  also  embraces  in  this 
category,  mental  faculties,  as  he  remarks:  “As  it  is  improba¬ 
ble  that  the  numerous  and  unimportant  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  several  races  of  men  in  bodily  structure  and  men¬ 
tal  faculties — I  do  not  here  refer  to  similar  customs — should 
all  have  been  independently  acquired,  they  must  have  been 
inherited  from  progenitors  who  were  thus  characterized.  We 
thus  gain  some  insight  into  the  early  state  of  man,  before  he 
had  spread,  step  by  step,  over  the  face  of  the  earth.”*  He 
also  quotes,  approvingly,  Sir  J.  Lubbock’s  statement  that  the 
art  of  making  fire  and  forming  rude  canoes  or  rafts,  was 
known  before  man  wandered  from  his  original  birth-place. 

How  let  us  apply  the  same  method  of  reasoning  to  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  religious  idea  and  the  belief  in  a  future  state. 
He  denies  that  there  is  any  evidence  that  man  was  “aborigi¬ 
nally  endowed  with  the  ennobling  belief  in  the  existence  of 
Omnipotent  God.”  And  asserts  that  numerous  races  have 
existed,  and  still  exist,  which  have  no  idea  of  one  or  more 
gods. 

This  is  an  unfair  and  somewhat  artful  statement  of  the 
case,  considering  his  stand-point.  But  let  us  see  what  the 
proofs  are,  and  in  the  few  pages  left  us  we  can  but  glance  at 
some  of  them. 

First,  we  appeal  to  Mr.  Darwin,  who  says  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  denial  just  referred  to :  “If  we  include  under  the  term 
‘religion’  the  belief  in  unseen  or  spiritual  agencies,  the  case 
is  wholly  different, ”f  that  is  to  say,  this  belief  is  universal. 
Herbert  Spencer  admits  a  form  of  “religious  belief  through- 
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out  the  world.”  Mr.  Tylor,  whom  Mr.  Darwin  quotes,  says 
“There  may  well  have  been,  and  there  still  may  be,  low  races 
destitute  of  any  belief  in  a  future  state.  Nevertheless  pru¬ 
dent  ethnographers  must  often  doubt  accounts  of  such,  for 
this  reason,  that  the  savage  who  declares  that  the  dead  live 
no  more,  may  really  mean  to  say,  that  they  are  dead.”*  And 
again  :  “So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  immense  mass  of  ac¬ 
cessible  evidence,  we  have  to  admit  that  the  belief  in  spiritual 
beings  appears  among  all  low  races  with  whom  we  have  at¬ 
tained  to  thoroughly  intimate  acquaintance.  ”f  Professor 
Caldwell  remarks  on  this  point  as  follows :  “Whether  there 
are  any  tribes  altogether  destitute  of  the  conception  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  state  seems  exceedingly  doubtful,  many  of  the  instances 
in  which  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  having  now  been 
turned  over  to  swell  the  vast  multitude  of  examples  to  the 
contrary. Quotations,  showing  this  to  be  the  case,  can  be 
multiplied  to  almost  any  extent,  but  this  is  unnecessary.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  before  the  the  dispersion  of  the 
race  from  the  original  birth-place,  man  must  have  possessed  a 
belief  in  spiritual  agencies,  the  future  state,  and  some  form 
of  religion.  Suppose  we  admit  that  there  are  a  few  savage 
tribes  which  have  no  form  of  religious  belief,  yet  the  number 
of  widely  distant  and  different  races  that  do,  prove  this  with 
ten-fold  more  certainty  than  any  proof  in  regard  to  develop¬ 
ment.  The  attempt  of  Mr.  Darwin,  Spencer,  and  others,  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  spiritual  agencies  by 
dreams,  does  not  necessarily  come  into  our  present  line  of 
argument.  But  we  will  make  this  suggestion,  that  dreams 
can  never  grasp  a  thought,  or  contain  an  idea,  that  the  mind 
is  incapable  of  in  the  awakened  state  ;  second,  that  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  mental  operations  will  show  that  belief  in  spiritual 
agencies  cannot  precede  a  belief  in,  or  some  idea  of,  a  future 
state.  In  other  words,  some  form  of  belief  in  regard  to  an 
indwelling,  incorporeal  existence,  lies  at  the  base  of  a  belief 
iu  spiritual  agencies.  Even  if  Mr.  Darwin  should  find  some 
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tribes  which  believe  in  spiritual  agencies,  and  yet  have  no 
form  of  religious  belief,  or  idea  of  a  future  state,  he  cannot 
adduce  this  as  a  proof  of  his  theory,  until  he  first  shows  thej' 
have  not 'arrived  at  this  point  by  degeneracy.  These  opin¬ 
ions  or  arguments,  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  dreams,  are  based 
on  mere  suppositions  framed,  by  the  advocates  of  develop¬ 
ment,  to  meet  the  difficulty  which  presents  itself  at  this  point. 
It  is  admitted  that  all  believe  in  spiritual  agencies ;  that,  so 
far  as  careful  investigation  has  been  made,  nearly  or  quite  all 
have  some  idea  of  a  future  state ;  and  there  is  abundant  evi¬ 
dence  showing  that  a  large  majority  of  the  various  races  and 
tribes  have  some  form  of  religious  belief,  embracing  the  idea 
of  some  invisible,  over-ruling  power  or  powers.  And  that 
even  in  the  varied  forms  of  worship,  there  are  many  things 
which  indicate  a  common  origin.  It  is  clear,  therefore — ar¬ 
guing  upon  the  same  principle  by  which  Mr.  Darwin  proves 
the  common  origin  of  the  human  family  —  that  before  the 
dispersion  (and  here  we  confine  the  use  of  this  word  to  Mr. 
Darwin’s  idea)  the  religious  idea  must  have  reached  a  much 
higher  status  than  is  at  present  found  among  the  lower  sav¬ 
age  tribes. 

If  the  facts  prove  anything,  they  certainly  prove  this  ;  and 
if  we  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  we  must  follow  whither¬ 
soever  our  testimony  leads  us  ;  otherwise  we  are  obnoxious  to 
the  charge  that  our  prejudices  cause  us  to  warp  the  evidence 
to  sustain  a  pre-arranged  theory.  Therefore,  so  far  as  these 
facts  give  us  any  light  on  the  subject,  they  show  that  these 
lower  tribes  have  degenerated  from  a  higher  state  of  religious 
belief,  which  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  hypothesis  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Mr.  Darwin,  and  the  advocates  of  his  theory, 
starting  with  the  ape,  judging  by  certain  powers  and  mental 
characteristics  of  animals  and  mau,  form  an  hypothesis  on  this 
point,  without  attempting  to  offer  any  proof.  With  their 
eyes  riveted  on  the  workings  of  nature,  they  wholly  forget 
that  man  has  an  historical  record,  which  may  cast  a  few  rays 
of  light  into  the  gloom  which  surrounds  them.  If  the  vari¬ 
ous  historical  lines  in  regard  to  the  development  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  idea,  when  followed  back  as  far  as  they  can  he  traced, 
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are  found  to  converge  toward  a  certain  point,  surely  this  is 
some  evidence,  and  ought  to  be  of  more  value  than  mere  sup¬ 
positions  designed  expressly  and  avowedly  to  suit  a  certain 
theory.  And  the  interposition  of  the  objection  of  immense 
length  of  time  cannot  effect  this  until  the  evidence  in  regard 
to  man’s  long  residence  on  earth  proves  stronger  than  the  his¬ 
torical  evidences — and  then  they  only  modify  and  lessen  the 
value  of  the  latter,  but  do  not  destroy  it.  Secondly,  if  these 
historical  evidences  correspond  in  results  with  the  few  rays 
of  light  we  gather  by  comparing  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
scattered  tribes  of  earth,  then  our  conclusions  are  greatly 
strengthened. 

“The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  which  is  called  the  Brahmin , 
is  the  most  ancient  of  the  present  systems  of  religion  upon 
the  earth,  and  probably  one  of  the  oldest  ever  known.”* 
While  we  might  differ  with  the  Count  in  one  sense,  yet  we 
agree  in  believing  the  Brahminical  religion  to  date  back  even 
beyond  the  dawn  of  history.  The  oldest  of  the  Yedas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Wilson,  (if  we  recollect  rightly)  existed  as  early 
as  the  sixteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  -Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones  thinks  the  Yajur  Y eda  can  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  1580  B.  C.;  and  Bjornstjerna  thinks  they  reach  as  high  as 
2800  B.  C.  The  sacred  volume  begins  with  these  words: 
“There  is  only  one  God,  Brahma,  omnipotent,  eternal,  omni¬ 
present,  the  great  soul,  of  which  all  other  gods  are  but 
parts. Although  the  hymns  are  addressed  to  created  ob¬ 
jects,  &c.,  yet  the  monotheistic  idea  is  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trine,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  Mohun  Bey,  a  native.  But, 
perhaps,  our  best  authority  is  Max  Muller,  who  says:  “The 
ancient  religions  of  the  world,  were  but  the  milk  of  the  na¬ 
ture,  which  was  in  due  time  to  be  succeeded  by  the  bread  of 
life.  After  the  primeval  physiolatry,  which  was  common  to 
all  the  members  of  the  Aryan  family,  had,  in  the  hands  of  a 
wily  priesthood,  been  changed  into  an  empty  idolatry,  the 
Indian  alone  of  all  the  Aryan  nations  produced  a  new  form 
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of  religion,  which  has  well  been  called  subjective,  as  opposed 
to  the  more  objective  worship  of  nature.”*  The  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  distinctly  set  forth,  not  merely  as  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  proposition,  but  as  a  doctrine  of  religion. 

But  our  object  is  only  to  show  that  as  far  back  as  we  can 
trace  the  religious  idea  in  this  nation,  it  embraced  a  belief  in 
an  invisible,  supreme  controlling  power ;  and  the  immortali¬ 
ty  of  the  soul,  which  we  suppose  no  one  will  attempt  to  con¬ 
trovert. 

The  ancient  form  of  the  Egyptian  religious  idea,  was  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same.  Champollion-Figeac  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  in  regard  to  it:  “C’etait  un  monotheisme  pur, 
se  manifestant  exterieurement  par  un  polytheisme  symbol- 
ique.  *  *  Dans  cette  religion  antique,  comme  dans  toutes 

cedes  de  Tancien  monde,  on  remarque  trois  points  principaux 
savoir  ;  le  dogme,  on  la  morale ;  la  hierarchie,  indiquant  le 
rang  et  l’autorite  des  agents ;  enfin  le  culte,  on  la  forme  de 
ces  agents.  ”f  He  proceeds  to  state  that  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Egyptians  had  arrived  at  the  idea  of  “l’unite  de 
Dieu,”  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Bunsen  states  that  Ammon-Ra  alone  has  the  title  of  “Eu¬ 
ler,”  that  he  is  called  the  “Lord  of  Heaven.”  Also  that 
the  Greeks  rightly  consider  him  as  Zeus,  and  the  highest 
god  ;  that,  according  to  Manetho,  his  name  signifies  “the 
concealed  God.”  He  also  further  remarks,  that  Egyptiau 
mythology,  as  represented  to  us  in  its  three  orders,  appears, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  been  completed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  historical  age  or  reign  of  Menes.  Showing  that  even 
beyond  the  dawn  of  history,  here  the  religious  idea  was  fully 
developed  with  its  highest  psychological  elements  ;  and  as  he 
remarks  “that  the  empire  of  Menes  was  based  upon  a  venera¬ 
ble  and  intellectual  foundation,  which  had  been  laid  for  many 
centuries  in  the  valley  of  the  Hile.”  The  dim  rays  which 
come  down  to  us  from  those  remote  times,  show  such  an  inti¬ 
mate  relation  between  the  theogony  and  religious  ideas  of 
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the  Hindoos  and  Egyptians,  that  their  community  of  origin 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  Bunsen  remarks,  that  “the  cradle  of 
the  mythology  and  language  of  the  Egyptians,  is  Asia.”* 
The  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Hindoo  and  Egyptian 
religion  and  religious  worship,  are  well  set  forth  in  a  succinct 
form  by  Maria  Child, f  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Turning  to  China,  whose  isolated  history  reaches  far  back 
into  the  centuries  of  the  past,  we  can  also  trace  the  religious 
idea  to  the  extreme  of  the  historical  rays,  yet  we  find  the  case 
quite  different  here  from  what  it  was  in  the  nations  men¬ 
tioned,  for  in  the  Celestial  Empire  religion  has  played  but  a 
subordinate  part.  In  India  the  mystic  element  was  the  basis 
of  philosophy  and  religion,  while  in  China  the  realistic  or 
practical  element  predominated.  Schlegel  remarks :  “That 
in  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Chinese,  reason,  and  not 
imagination,  was  the  predominant  element.  *  *  Origi¬ 

nally,  when  the  old  system  of  Chinese  manners  was  regulated 
by  the  pure  worship  of  God,  not  disfigured  as  among  other 
nations  by  manifold  fictions,  but  breathing  the  better  spirit 
of  Confucius,  it  was  undoubtedly  in  a  sound,  upright  reason, 
that  the  Chinese  placed  the  foundation  of  their  moral  and 
political  existence ;  since  they  designated  the  Supreme  Being 
by  the  name  Divine  Reason.”  Their  ancient  books  contain 
no  specific  doctrine  concerning  God,  but  they  made  frequent 
mention  of  One  Invisible  Being,  under  the  name  Chang-ti, 
which  signifies  Supreme  Emperor.  Their  interpreters  explain 
Tien,  or  heaven,  as  meaning  “the  firmament  is  the  most  glori¬ 
ous  work  produced  by  the  Great  First  Cause.”  Confucius 
repeatedly  recognizes  the  power  over  natural  laws  as  residing 
in  Heaven  ;§  and  the  ancient  scholiast  on  the  “Doctrine  of 
the  Mean”  on  the  words,  “What  heaven  has  conferred  is 
called  the  nature,  &e.,  remarks :  “It  shows  how  the  path  of 
duty  is  to  be  traced  to  its  origin  in  Heaven,  and  is  unchange¬ 
able.” 
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Confucius  also  refers  to  the  more  ancient  religions  observ- 
ances  and  practices,  as  he  remarks :  uHe  sacrificed  to  the  dead 
as  if  they  were  present ;  he  sacrificed  to  the  spirits,  as  if  the 
spirits  were  present  showing  clearly  a  belief  in  the  future 
state  in  spiritual  agencies.  He  also  speaks  of  the  soul  as 
that  part  of  man’s  being  which  exercises  devotion.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  earliest  form  of  the  Chinese  reli¬ 
gion  of  which  we  can  glean  any  notice,  contained  these  four 
ideas,  that  of  an  Omnipotent,  invisible  Being  ;  a  future  state  ; 
the  soul  as  the  seat  of  devotion  ;  and  spiritual  agencies, 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  refer  to  the  religious  idea  of  the 
Jews,  but  we  may  refer  to  a  thought  thrown  out  by  Max 
Miiller,  that  the  monotheism  of  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs 
point  undoubtedly  to  the  Abrahamic  age  as  the  time  of  the 
divergence  of  these  two  lines. 

An  examination  of  the  Chaldean  and  Persian  religious  sys¬ 
tems,  will  furnish  substantially  similar  evidence. 

So  far,  then,  as  we  can  trace  the  religious  idea  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  we  find  them  not  only 
pointing  to  a  time  when  the  races  wrere  united  and  possessed 
in  common  some  general  religious  ideas ;  but  also  that  these 
were  of  a  much  higher  grade  than  those  held  by  the  degraded 
savage  tribes  to  which  Mr.  Darwin  refers  as  furnishing  evi¬ 
dence  in  behalf  of  his  theory.  But  it  may  be  said  that  these 
were  on  the  same  continent,  and  probably  at  an  early  day 
had  more  or  less  communication  with  each  other.  Let  us, 
therefore,  see  if  we  can  trace  these  fundamental  religious 
ideas  in  any  of  the  aboriginal  nations  of  the  western  conti¬ 
nent. 

Chevalier  says :  “The  religious  beliefs  and  traditions  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans  offers  analogies  to  the  cosmogony  or  theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  peoples  of  the  old  continent  far  too  numerous  for 
the  coincidence  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  fortuitous.”f 
Although  their  religious  ceremonies  were  stained  with  the 
horrible  practice  of  human  sacrifices,  this  does  not  conflict 
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with  the  statement,  which  Chevelier  makes.  Baron  Hum¬ 
boldt*  places  the  origin  of  this  practice  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  fourteenth  century,  thus  showing  it  to  be  a  late 
graft  upon  their  religious  doctrines. 

They  believed  in  a  Supreme  God,  the  Creator  and  Master 
of  the  universe;  in  a  future  state,  and  in  a  paradise  and  its 
opposite.  In  addition  to  which  they  had  many  traditions  and 
ceremonies  bearing  a  striking  rasemblance  to  those  of  orien- 
tal  nations.  But  these  are  too  well  known  to  repeat  here, 
and  are  not  necessary  to  establish  our  point,  though  forming 
strong  cumulative  evidence. 

According  to  the  older  traditions  of  the  Peruvians,  the  old 
form  of  religious  belief  which  prevailed  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  form  by  the  Incas,  embraced  the  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  who  was  called  Con,  and  had  no  human  form 
or  material  body,  but  was  an  invisible  and  omnipotent  spirit, 
which  inhabited  the  universe.  Belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  was  one  of  their  fundamental  religious  ideas. 
They  believed  that  after  death,  the  good  went  to  a  beautiful, 
pleasant  place ;  while  the  souls  of  the  evil  were  tormented  in 
a  doleful  place ;  and,  that  after  a  certain  time,  they  would 
return  to  their  bodies. f 

So  far,  then,  as  we  have  any  evidence  in  regard  to  the  early 
religious  belief  of  these  nations,  it  points  to  the  same  origin 
as  the  early  religions  of  the  old  world.  And  what  is  of  im¬ 
portance  to  us  at  this  time,  it  indicates  that  previous  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  races,  the  status  of  the  religious  idea  was  of 
a  much  higher  grade  than  that  of  many  savage  tribes  at  the 
present  day. 

We  might  multiply  these  evidences  and  authorities,  but 
our  space  is  too  limited,  and  the  religious  and  literary  world 
are  too  well  versed  in  these  things  to  require  it. 

But  we  will  refer  to  one  other  fact  before  we  leave  this 
point,  which  we  think  Mr.  Darwin  will  scarcely  object  to  on 
account  of  its  very  recent  date.  In  a  very  able  article,  trans- 
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latecl  from  the  German,  and  published  in  the  Smithsonian 
Report  for  1867,  showing  man  to  have  been  the  cotemporary 
of  the  mammoth  and  reindeer  of  middle  Europe,  we  find 
the  following  statement.  And  we  quote  somewhat  fully,  to 
show  that  the  writer  is  not  opposed  to  granting  ample  time 
for  man’s  early  history. 

“The  first  age  of  man  must  doubtless  have  comprised 
thousands  of  years.  We  know  how  slow  must  have  been 
the  development  of  the  human  race,  and  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  each  generation  stands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  civilization  is  but  the  product  of  the  past,  we 
can  readily  apprehend  that  the  process  of  improvement  must 
have  been  tardy  and  difficult  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of 
time  which  separates  us  from  the  period  under  contempla¬ 
tion.  *  *  Discoveries  have  been  too  few  and  indecisive 

to  afford  us  any  distinct  image  of  the  habits  and  mode  of  life 
which  characterized  this  primordial  condition  of  our  race ; 
but  it  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  a  discovery  has  at  length 
been  made  which  seems  to  lead  in  that  direction,  and  which 
is  the  more  important,  inasmuch  as  it  has  given  a  renewed 
impulse  to  explorations  of  the  same  kind." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  finding 
of  the  remains  of  cave-dwellers  near  Aurignae,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Upper  Garonne.  Lartet  visited  the  spot  and 
made  a  careful  examination.  He  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
earth  which  covered  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  bones  of  the  cave 
bear,  the  aurochs,  the  horse,  reindeer,  &c.,  which  had  neither 
been  broken  or  gnawed ;  also  instruments  of  flint-stone;  a 
weapon,  constructed  of  the  antlers  of  the  reindeer,  which 
had  been  sharpened  at  one  end,  and  eighteen  small  disks, 
formed  of  a  white  shelly  substance  (fragments  of  the  cockle), 
perforated  in  the  middle.  Bones  found  on  the  terrace,  in 
front  of  the  grotto,  had  all  been  fractured,  as  if  to  lay  bare 
the  marrow.  The  notches  made  by  the  stone  hatchets  or 
knives,  were  distinctly  to  be  seen.  Among  these  bones,  the 
following  were  recognized  :  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  gigan¬ 
tic  deer,  great  bear,  tiger,  and  hyena  of  the  caves,  all  extinct 
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species ;  and,  among  those  still  existing,  those  of  aurochs, 
horse,  ass,  stag,  reindeer,  roe,  boar,  &c.  A  number  of  instru¬ 
ments  were  also  found  on  this  terrace ;  a  hearth  and  eviden¬ 
ces  of  fire.  The  mouth  of  the  cavern,  at  the  time  it  was  dis¬ 
covered,  was  closed  with  a  large  flat  stone,  and  the  whole  was 
covered,  as  the  writer  says,  by  “the  rubbish  (debris)  which 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  had  been  descending  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill.”  Lartet  has  drawn  the  following 
conclusions  from  these  facts :  “The  burial  place  of  Aurignac 
reaches  back  to  the  highest  antiquity  of  our  race ;  a  proof  of 
which  is  furnished  by  the  fauna  found  on  the  site,  and  which, 
in  part,  has  long  disappeared  from  the  earth.  The  depth  of 
the  layer  of  ashes,  as  well  as  the  great  number  of  animal 
bones,  show,  that  in  front  of  this  grotto  funeral  feasts  were 
held,  and  that  it  has  been  opened  at  different  times  to  receive  new 
bodies  until  the  cavity  was  filled.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
uninjured  bones  found  in  the  interior  of  the  cave,  evince  that 
offerings  have  been  here  consecrated  to  the  dead.  The  various 
implements  were  deposited,  that  the  deceased,  might  avail  them¬ 
selves  thereof  on  entering  upon  another  life.”  Seventeen  skulls 
were  found  in  this  grotto  ;  but  no  fragments  of  pottery,  show¬ 
ing  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  remains.  Lyell  remarks 
upon  these,  that,  if  rightly  interpreted,  “we  have,  at  last,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  tracing  back  the  sacred  rites  of  burial,  and,  more 
interesting  still,  a  belief  in  a  future  state,  to  times  long  an¬ 
terior  to  those  of  history  and  tradition.” 

Here,  then,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  scientists, 
and  those  who  believe  in  the  great  antiquity  of  man,  the  ear¬ 
liest  traces  we  find  of  him,  show  us,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  believed  in  a  future  state,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
had  some  idea  of  an  indwelling  incorporeal  existence.  If  the 
odium  antitheologicum  were  not  so  strong,  the  facts  in  this  case 
might  remind  these  scientists  of  an  incident  recorded  in  one 
of  the  books  of  Moses :  “And  Abraham  stood  up  and  bowed 
himself  to  the  people  of  the  land,  even  to  the  children  of 
Heth.  And  he  communed  with  them,  saying :  If  it  be  your 
mind  that  I  should  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight,  hear  me, 
and  entreat  for  me  to  Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar,  that  he  may 
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give  me  the  cave  of  Maepelah,  which  he  hath,  which  is  in  the 
end  of  his  field ;  for  as  much  money  as  it  is  worth  he  shall 
give  it  me,  for  a  possession  of  a  hurying-'place  among  you.5’ 

Abraham  was  a  stranger  among  the  children  of  Heth,  yet 
he  followed  the  same  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  caves 
that  they  did  ;  which  shows  us  that  it  was  not  a  local  custom, 
but  common  throughout  the  east.  And  now  we  learn  from 
facts  before  us,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Upper 
Garonne  followed  the  same  custom,  and,  like  Abraham,  be¬ 
lieved  in  a  future  state.  Are  these  coincidents  of  no  value  ; 
are  the  evidences  derived  from  the  religious  beliefs  of  widely 
different  tribes  at  the  present  day,  showing  the  same  thing, 
and  pointing  to  the  same  conclusion,  of  no  value?  Is  the 
evidence  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  earliest  religious 
ideas  of  the  nations  of  earth,  which  points  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion,  of  no  value  ?  Must  all  be  cast  aside  as  worthless, 
because  they  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory 
of  development. 

If  the  religious  conditions  of  the  various  nations  and 
tribes  of  the  earth,  at  the  present  time,  teach  us  any  thing, 
they  show  that  the  religious  status  of  the  race  before  disper¬ 
sion,  was  higher  than  that  of  the  lower  tribes  at  the  present 
day.  If  the  early  history  of  the  religious  idea  among  the 
older  nations,  teaches  any  truth,  it  shows  that  before  the  dis¬ 
persion  the  religious  rites  were  simple,  that  there  was  a  belief 
in  one,  or  a  chief,  omnipotent,  invisible  Deity ;  in  an  immor¬ 
tal  soul,  and  a  future  state.  It  the  earliest  remains  of  man 
and  his  customs  show  us  any  thing  in  regard  to  his  religious 
status,  they  show  us  a  belief  in  invisible  agencies,  in  an  im¬ 
mortal  nature,  and  in  a  future  state. 

If  all  these  taken  together,  prove  any  thing,  it  is  that  the 
lower  savage  tribes  are  all,  without  a  single  exception,  in  a 
degenerate  state,  so  far  as  their  religious  ideas  are  concerned ; 
that  their  remote  ancestors,  while  yet  gathered  round  the  orig¬ 
inal  birth-place,  had  already  arrived  at  a  belief  in  a  supreme, 
invisible  Being ;  that  they  believed  man  was  possessed  of  a 
spiritual  nature,  and  that  they  looked  beyond  the  grave  with 
hopes  of  a  happier  existence.  Therefore  all  these  facts  stand 
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in  direct  opposition  to  tlie  theory  as  applied  to  man  ;  and  if 
we  are  governed  by  the  evidence  we  have,  we  must  reject  it.* 

We  will  present  one  more  objection  to  the  theory  as  applied 
to  man,  which  we  deem  of  more  importance  than  any  other 
brought  forward.  It  is,  that  this  hypothesis  is  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  an  immortal  soul. 

There  are  but  three  positions  in  regard  to  this  point  which 
it  is  possible  for  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  development 
to  assume ;  first,  that  man’s  existence  ends  with  the  death  of 
the  body  ;  second,  that  development  applies  only  to  the  phys¬ 
ical  nature,  the  soul  being  a  new  creation  ;  third  that  the  soul 
comes  into  existence  through  the  law  of  development. 

If  the  first  is  assumed,  then  the  Christian  world  is  right  in 
its  charge,  that  the  theory  is  opposed  to  religion,  and  that  it 
contradicts  the  belief  which  all  nations  have  held  from  the 
earliest  traces  of  man’s  existence  down  to  the  present  time. 
If  it  is  admitted  that  this  must  be  the  necessary  result  of  this 
hypothesis,  we  have  no  further  reason  to  argue  the  question ; 
the  world  must  forever  give  up  its  most  cherished  hopes,  and 
we  must  admit  we  are  but  brute  beasts,  living,  dying  and 
becoming  extinct ;  or  we  must  wholly  reject  it  as  incompati¬ 
ble  with  our  self-consciousness.  VvTiat  a  cold  and  lifeless 
view  of  man  is  this ;  that  the  glittering  but  inanimate  parti¬ 
cle  of  sand  which  rolls  on  in  its  emotionless  existences,  should 
behold — as  it  were — generation  after  generation  of  noble  be¬ 
ings,  with  far-reaching  powers  of  mind,  arise  from  the  dust, 
live  a  brief  space,  and  then  dissolving,  like  the  airy  phantom 
of  a  dream,  sink  back  to  earth,  extinct  and  forgotten  in  the 
broad  universe.  It  were  better  to  be  a  rolling  pebble,  washed 
from  shore  to  shore,  now  sinking  deep  in  a  watery  grave,  now 
rising  high  on  the  mountain  crest,  yet  living  on,  a  pebble 
still.  Such  a  materialistic  view  of  man,  would  make  earth 
but  a  mighty  stage,  on  which  God  exhibits  his  creative  power 
and  skill,  for  the  amusement  of  himself  or  other  beings ; 
where  the  same  scene  of  birth,  misery,  and  death,  is  being 
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continually  enacted.  How  unworthy  of  God  and  man  is 
such  a  view  as  this. 

The  second  view  supposes  a  second  creation,  or  rather  con¬ 
tinued  creations,  and  is  directly  in  conflict  with  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  evolution — it  is  an  admission  of  its  inability  to  account 
for  the  production  of  man.  It  requires  a  double  creation  to 
one  species,  or  to  each  individual — (for  this  view  may  be  that 
after  the  species  has  reached  a  certain  status,  the  soul  is  made 
a  specific  character ;  or  that  a  soul  is  created  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual) — thus  destroying  the  simplicity  of  the  theory.  A 
resort  to  this  expedient  to  sustain  the  theory,  is  a  virtual 
abandonment  of  it — for  it  is  as  reasonable  to  suppose  a  second 
or  third  creation  at  any  other  point  in  the  ascending  scale ; 
and  it  is  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose  man’s  entire  nature 
to  be  a  separate  and  distinct  creation,  thus  confirming  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  theory  must  reach  through  the  scale 
to  the  last  round  ;  the  advocate  of  it  must  maintain  that  the 
whole  of  man,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  from  a  lower  form,  or,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  it 
must  fall  to  the  ground. 

This  is  evidently  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  the 
work  under  consideration,  and  although  it  brings  him  to  a 
hiatus,  across  which  it  can  never  bear  him,  yet  it  is  more  con¬ 
sistent  than  either  of  the  other  views.  Let  us,  therefore, 
examine  it  and  see  if  it  will  stand  the  test  of  reason. 

Mr.  Darwin  presents  the  following  challenge :  “I  am  aware 
that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  work  will  be  denounced 
by  some  as  highly  irreligious,  but  he  who  thus  denounces  them 
is  bound  to  show  why  it  is  more  irreligious  to  explain  the  origin  of 
man  as  a  distinct  species  by  descent  from  some  lower  form,  through 
the  laws  of  variation  and  natural  selection  ;  than  to  explain  the 
birth  of  the  individual  through  the  laws  of  ordinary  reproduc¬ 
tion, ”* 

The  italics  are  our  own,  and  we  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  language,  as  we  accept  the  challenge. 

Any  belief  that  can  properly  be  called  a  religious  belief, 
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must  embrace  the  doctrines  of  a  future  state  and  individual 
immortality,  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  This  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  indirectly  admits.*  Therefore  it  follows  that  a  theory 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  is  more  irreligious  than  the  one  that  is  not — the  two 
being  equal  in  other  respects.  It  will  be  conceded  that  im¬ 
mortality,  as  used  in  this  connection,  has  no  meaning,  unless 
it  applies  to  the  individual ;  unless  it  signifies  the  immortal¬ 
ity  of  each  individual  soul.  If  the  hypothesis  of  develop¬ 
ment  applies  to  the  soul,  it  must  be  upon  the  same  principles 
that  it  applies  to  the  instinct  of  animals,  and  to  man’s  physi¬ 
cal  nature ;  for  to  suppose  a  change,  is  virtually  giving  up 
one  theory  and  introducing  another ;  and  if  a  change  of  the 
law  is  admitted,  we  may  with  equal  propriety  carry  back  this 
change  to  man’s  origin,  and  we  are  then  just  where  we  started. 

The  origin  of  the  soul,  we  know,  is  a  difficult  question  un¬ 
der  any  theory  ;  and  we  are  aware  that  there  are  points  con¬ 
nected  with  it  which  we  cannot  explain ;  this  is  conceded ; 
but  life  itself  is  yet  an  unsolved  mystery.  We  state  it  as  our 
opinion,  that  the  soul  is  born  of  the  parent  as  well  as  the 
body ;  but  how,  we  cannot  say,  nor  can  we  say  when  it  be¬ 
comes  an  immortal  entity  in  the  child,  but  exactly  the  same 
difficulty  arises  under  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory,  or  any  other  the¬ 
ory  of  development  as  applied  to  man  in  his  entirety.  There 
is,  however,  one  difference  largely  in  favor  of  the  idea  that 
man  is  not  developed  from  a  lower  form ;  but  that  he  was  in 
the  beginning  endowed  with  all  his  elements  of  being.  It  is 
this:  being  made  subject  to  the  law  that  like  produces  like, 
and  his  powers  of'  reproduction  embracing  the  soul  as  well  as 
body,  the  element  of  immortality  passes  to  his  offspring  ;  and, 
like  many  other  parts  of  his  nature,  arisng  in  the  individual 
at  a  certain  stage  of  its  development.  How  this  arises  in  the 
new  being,  it  is  true,  remains  unaccounted  for,  as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  imagine  that  immortality  appears  by  degrees  ; 
it  is  also  difficult  to  determine  how  individual  life  arises,  and, 
as  we  have  already  said,  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory  is  encumbered 
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with  the  same  difficulty.  But  there  is  another  formidable 
objection  that  applies  to  the  theory  of  development,  which 
does  not  attach  to  the  opposite  view.  Reason,  or  any  other 
other  faculty,  may  be  possessed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
hut  the  property  (if  we  may  so  term  it)  of  immortality  is  not 
subject  to  gradations ;  it  is  an  entirety  that  is  not  subject  to 
subdivision.  If  immortality  is  not  acquired  in  the  individ¬ 
ual  as  an  entirety,  the  existence  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  of  the 
physical  nature,  is  not  attained,  a  new  individual  life  is  not 
completed  ;  in  other  words,  if  reproduction,  in  man,  does  not 
produce  the  soul  with  immortality,  it  does  not  produce  the 
individual.  But,  in  Mr.  Darwin’s  system,  the  case  is  quite 
different ;  the  specific  characters  are  developed  by  minute 
gradations,  but  the  individuals  attain  their  complete  form ; 
the  character  of  immortality  is  acquired  gradually,  natural 
selection  in  each  generation  bringing  it  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  maximum.  Hence  we  must  suppose,  in  accordance  with 
this  theory,  that  although  individual  life  and  functions  are 
complete,  yet  immortality  is,  or  was,  but  partially  developed, 
which  involves  a  manifest  absurdity.  Lest  we  may  not  be 
clearly  understood,  let  us  state  this  in  a  somewhat  different 
form. 

Specific  characters,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  are  developed 
by  natural  selection  from  small  variations,  through  a  long 
series  of  generations ;  immortality  is  a  specific  character, 
therefore  immortality  is  developed  from  a  small  variation 
through  a  long  series  of  generations.  Hence  one  generation 
must  possess  a  minute  immortality,  the  next  a  little  greater 
immortality,  and  so  on,  to  the  maximum  ;  but  the  maximum 
is  eternity,  hence  it  will  take  eternity  for  its  complete  devel¬ 
opment.  The  tendency  to  lengthen  the  term  of  the  existence 
of  the  soul,  produces  at  first  a  little  longer  life,  this  is  gradu¬ 
ally  extended  in  each  succeeding  generation ;  this  idea  only 
is  compatible  with  the  theory.  Are  we,  then,  to  believe  that 
there  are  souls  passing  across  the  boundary  line  between  the 
seen  and  the  unseen  world,  with  high  hopes  of  eternal  life 
and  happiness,  that  will,  after  a  few  cycles  have  rolled  their 
rounds,  cease  to  exist  ?  Are  we  to  believe  the  walks  of  the 
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future  life  will  be  lined  by  an  endless  series  of  spiritual 
graves  ? 

If  the  law  of  natural  selection  requires  centuries  after  cen¬ 
turies  to  develop  the  power  of  speech,  certainly  it  cannot 
span  the  length  of  eternity  with  life  at  one  leap. 

We  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  believe  that  Mr.  Darwin’s 
theory  of  development  by  natural  selection,  or  any  other  the¬ 
ory  of  development,  as  applied  to  man,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Christian  religion,  and  also  with  any  other  religion  that 
embraces  in  its  system  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

In  closing  we  present  the  following  as  the  summary  of  our 
view  on  these  questions. 

That  specific  characters  of  animals  and  vegetables — as  at 
present  limited — are  permanent,  and  reach  back  to  original 
creations,  we  admit  is  doubtful ;  there  are  many  reasons  to 
cause  us  to  hesitate  before  asserting  this  dogmatically. 

That  all  animals  have  not  been  developed  from  one  primor¬ 
dial  form,  we  think  is  evident.  The  truth,  in  all  probability, 
lies  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes. 

That  natural  selection,  alone,  will  not  account  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  specific  and  other  characters,  we  think  is  clear. 

That  man  was  brought  into  being  by  a  distinct  creative 
act ;  and  that,  taking  his  whole  being  into  consideration,  he 
cannot  be  classed  as  a  species,  or  even  family,  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  the  opinion  of  natur¬ 
alists  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  idea  thrown  out  by  G-eoffroy  St.  Hilaire  in  “Hist.  Hat. 
des  Hegnes  Organiques,”  is  probably  the  correct  one ;  that  the 
human  family  is  a  distinct  kingdom.  If  we  adopt  this  idea, 
then  we  have  a  beautifully  ascending  scale  in  the  terrestrial 
creation,  which  may  be  stated  substantially  as  follows :  in¬ 
organic  matter,  with  one  element  of  being ;  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  with  two  elements  of  being ;  the  animal  kingdom, 
with  three  elements  of  being  ;  and  the  human  kingdom,  with 
four  elements  of  being ;  the  last  forming  the  link  between 
matter  and  spirit,  capable  of  existence  on  either  side  of  the 
boundary  which  separates  the  two  worlds. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  COMMUNION  OF  SATNTS. 

By  C.  A.  Hay,  D.  D.,  Prof,  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  (retUshurg.  Pa, 

It  should  not  surprise  us  that  the  Scriptures  so  frequently 
allude  to  the  altered  relations  of  those  who  have  been  horn 
again  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  truth,  and  thus  trans¬ 
ferred  from  a  state  of  nature  into  a  state  of  grace.  This 
change  radically  affects,  not  only  their  own  character  and 
conduct,  but  also  their  relations  to  those  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded.  After  his  conversion,  as  before  it,  “no  man  liv- 
eth  to  himself.”  The  wicked  are  not,  cannot  he,  isolated ; 
the  righteous  dare  not  make  hermits  of  themselves.  Fellow¬ 
ship  of  some  kind  is  a  necessity  for  us,  as  human  beings. 

How  wonderful  is  the  change,  in  this  respect,  that  takes 
place  in  conversion !  It  involves  the  sundering  of  all  the  ties 
of  sinful  associations,  and  the  entrance  upon  the  relations  of 
amity  and  good-will,  of  cordial  fellowship  indeed,  with  those 
who  were  heretofore  alienated  in  character  and  opinions.  It 
makes  enemies  of  friends  and  friends  of  enemies. 

The  term  usually  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  designate 
this  newly  formed  relation  of  the  believer,  is  uoivaovia* 
communion.  They  describe  it  as  a  relation  of  the  believer ,  most 
intimate  and  endearing ,  with  God  and  with  all  his  fellow-chris- 
tians.  “Truly  our  fellowship,  xoivaavia,  is  with  the  Father 
and  with  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ.”  1  Jno.  1  :  8.  “And  the 
fellowship,  KoivoDvia ,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you  all.” 
2  Cor.  18  t  13.  “If  we  walk  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship, 
Koivooviav ,  one  with  another.”  1  Jno,  1  :  7. 

*From  KOivoS,  ( common ,  shared  alike  by  all.)  and  signifying,  in  clas¬ 
sical  as  well  as  in  scriptural  usage,  participation ,  communion ,  fellowship  ; 
and  sometimes,  in  an  active  sense,  communication  or  distribution,- 
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But  the  same  precious  truth  is  set  forth,  also,  in  the  use  of 
a  great  variety  of  similar  terms  and  phrases,  exhibiting  clear¬ 
ly  the  great  importance  attached  to  this  element  of  Christian 
character  and  life,  both  by  our  Lord  himself  and  by  all  his 
early  followers.  “If  any  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my 
words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto 
him  and  make  our  abode  with  him.”  Jno.  14  :  23.  “Know 
ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwelleth  in  you  ?”  1  Cor.  3  :  16.  “And  ye  are  come 

unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  an  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  and  to 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  media¬ 
tor  of  the  new  covenant.”  Heb.  12  :  22. 

With  God ,  the  believer’s  fellowship  is  represented  as  one  of 
love.  “We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us.”  It  is  set 
forth  as  an  interchange  of  paternal  and  filial  affection :  “Be¬ 
hold,  what  manner  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon 
us,  that  we  should  be  called  sons  of  God.”  Yea ;  he  that 
“calls  us  to  glory  and  virtue,”  makes  us  also  “partakers  of 
the  divine  nature,  having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in 
the  world  through  lust.” 

With  his  fellow-christians,  the  believer’s  fellowship  is  all-com¬ 
prehensive,  reaching  through  the  whole  compass  of  religious 
experience,  and  identifying  him  with  them  in  all  that  consti¬ 
tutes  the  hidden  life  of  godliness  and  the  outward  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  same  in  doing;  and  suffering;  for  Jesus’  sake.  It 
is  a  fellowship  of  kindred :  “Ye  are  all  the  children  of  God 
by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.”  It  is  a  fellowship  of  service :  “One 
is  your  Master,  ye  are  all  brethren.”  It  is  a  fellowship  of  life 
from  the  dead:  “Dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,”  he  has  been 
awakened  with  them  to  newness  of  life,  and  enjoys,  with 
them,  the  healthful  pulsations  of  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in 
God.  It  is  a  fellowship  of  spiritual  nourishment :  “The  cup 
of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  [: Koivoovia 
fellowship,]  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  the  communion,  [uoivGovia,  fellowship,]  of 
the  body  of  Christ?  For  we,  being  many,  are  one  bread  and 
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one  body  ;  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread/'  1  Cor. 
10  :  26  sq.  It  is  a  fellowship  of  faith:  “One  Lord,  one  faith, 
one  baptism.”  It  is  a  fellowship  of  suffering  and  of  sympa¬ 
thy  :  “That  I  may  know  him  and  the  power  of  his  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made  con¬ 
formable  unto  his  death.”  “Whether  one  member  suffer,  all 
the  members  sutler  with  it — or  one  member  be  honored,  all 
the  members  rejoice  with  it.”  It  is  a  fellowship  of  access 
unto  the  throne  of  grace:  “By  him  [Christ]  we  both  [Jews  and 
Gentiles]  have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father.”  It  is  a 
fellowship  of  spiritual  citizenship  :  “JSTow,  therefore,  ye  are  no 
more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  with  the 
saints  and  of  the  household  of  God.”  It  is  a  fellowship  of 
fraternal  solicitude :  “The  members  should  have  the  same  care 
one  for  another.”  It  is  a  fellowship  of  self-sacrificing  benefi¬ 
cence :  “Moreover  brethren,  we  do  you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of 
God  bestowed  on  the  churches  of  Macedonia;  how  that,  in  a 
great  trial  of  affliction,  the  abundance  of  their  joy  and  their 
deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their  liberality. 
For  to  their  power,  I  bear  record,  yea  and  beyond  their  power, 
they  were  willing  of  themselves ;  praying  us  with  much  en¬ 
treaty  that  we  would  receive  the  gift  and  take  upon  us  the 
fellowship  of  the  ministering  to  the  saints.”  And  so  it  is 
further  a  fellowship  of  victory  over  sin ,  of  liberty  in  the  gospel , 
of  toil ,  of  fears ,  of  aims,  of  hopes ,  yea,  of  glorious  and  assured 
prospects  reaching  out  into  an  eternal  communion  of  unmingled 
find  uninterrupted  felicity . 

Such  is  the  scriptural  representation  of  the  Communion  of 
■Saints.  The  sacred  narrative  abounds  in  evidences  of  the 
heartiness  with  which  its  privileges  were  enjoyed,  and  of  the 
cheerful  readiness  with  which  its  associated  duties  were  per¬ 
formed,  in  those  days  when  the  Christian  life  was  fresh  and 
vigorous. 

Here  we  find  the  explanation,  too,  of  that  phenomenon  that 
constituted  one  of  the  distinguishing;  features  of  the  life  of 
the  earliest  Christian  churches,  namely,  the  community  of 
goods  among  believers.  This  was  an  extreme  illustration  of 
fellowship,  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  cannot  be 
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considered  as  either  prudent  or  practicable.  But  the  essen¬ 
tial  constituent  in  it,  the  life-force  that  originated  it,  was  em¬ 
inently  Christian,  and,  in  its  elements,  is  now,  as  it  ever  has 
been,  an  indispensible  feature  of  every  true  Christian  charac¬ 
ter.  “This  grace  also”  continued  to  be  cultivated  during  the 
apostolic  age,  and  has  always  come  into  the  foreground  when¬ 
ever  the  Church,  in  whole  or  in  part,  has  been  aroused  from 
a  state  of  lethargic  indifference  into  something  like  her  prim¬ 
itive  vigor  and  vitality. 

To  assert  this  great  doctrine  and  fact,  of  genuine  Christian 
fellowship,  as  one  of  supreme  importance,  in  view  as  well  of 
its  doctrinal  as  of  its  practical  significance,  we  understand  to 
have  been  the  design  of  those  who  inserted  the  clause  “[I  be¬ 
lieve  inj  the  communion  of  saints ,”  into  the  Apostles’  Creed.* 
They  meant  to  teach  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  applying  the 
truth  to  the  minds  of  men,  and  awakening  faith  in  their 
hearts,  brings  them  thereby  into  the  Christian  Church,  aud 
thus  introduces  them  into  altogether  new  relations  towards 
all  other  beings,  into  a  fellowship  most  precious  and  pleasing 
and  profitable. 

This  clause,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Pearson,  is  equivalent 
to  the  declaration :  “I  am  fully  persuaded  of  this  as  of  a 
necessary  and  infallible  truth,  that  such  persons  as  are  truly 
sanctified  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  while  they  live  among  the 
crooked  generations  of  men,  and  struggle  with  all  the  miser¬ 
ies  of  this  world,  have  fellowship  with  God  the  Father,  God 
the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  dwelling  with  them, 
and  taking  up  their  habitations  in  them :  that  they  partake 
of  the  care  and  kindness  of  the  blessed  angels,  who  take  de¬ 
light  in  the  ministration  for  their  benefit :  that  beside  the 
external  fellowship  which  they  have  in  the  word  and  sacra¬ 
ments  with  all  the  members  of  the  Church,  they  have  an  in¬ 
timate  union  and  conjunction  with  all  the  saints  on  earth  as 
the  living  members  of  Christ :  nor  is  this  union  separated  by 


*It  is  well  known  that  this  clause  does  not  appear  in  the  Creed  before 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century. — Millin'.  Die  Symbolischen  Biicher,  In? 
trod,  p.  39  sq. 
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the  death  of  any,  but  as  Christ,  in  whom  they  live,  is  the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  so  they  have 
fellowship  with  all  the  saints  which  from  the  death  of  Abel 
have  ever  departed  in  the  true  faith  and  fear  of  God,  and 
now  enjoy  the  presence  of  the  Father,  and  follow  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  goeth.  And  thus  I  believe  The  Communion 
of  Saints.”* 

Holding  this  to  be  the  originally  intended  signification  of 
the  clause,  uthe  communion  of  saints ,”  we  regret  to  find  our- 


*Pearson  on  the  Creed ,  New  York,  1843,  p.  537. 

“As  the  Spirit,  wherever  he  dwells,  manifests  himself  as  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  of  love,  and  of  holiness,  it  follows  that  those  in  whom  he  dwells 
must  be  one  in  faith,  in  love  and  holy  obedience,  'those  whom  he  guides, 
he  guides  into  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  as  he  cannot  contradict 
himself,  those  under  his  guidance  must,  in  all  essential  matters,  believe 
the  same  truths.  And  as  the  Spirit  of  love,  he  leads  all  under  his  influ¬ 
ence  to  love  the  same  objects,  the  same  God  and  Father  of  ail,  the  same 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  to  love  each  other  as  brethren.  This  inward,  spir¬ 
itual  union,  must  express  itself  outwardly,  in  the  profession  of  the  same 
faith,  in  the  cheerful  recognition  of  all  Christians  as  Christians,  that  is, 
in  the  communion  of  saints." — Rev.  Dr.  Hodge,  Princeton  Review ,  Jan¬ 
uary,  1846. 

“This  article  [“the  communion  of  saints”]  was  intended  to  express  the 
common  interest  which  all  sincere  Christians  have  in  the  favor  of  God, 
the  redemption  of  Christ,  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  Christian  privileges;  in  respect  to  which,  as  there  was  no  difference  of 
Jew  and  Greek,  nor  of  bond  and  free,  according  to  the  declaration  of  St. 
Paul;  so  neither  should  there  be  of  rich  and  poor,  or  any  other  discrimi¬ 
nation,  in  being  subjects  of  Christian  law,  and  having  access  to  the  means 
of  grace.  It  is  also  a  sentiment  full  of  edification  and  consolation,  that 
there  is  a  community  of  interest  between  saints  on  earth  and  those  separ¬ 
ated  from  them  by  death,  but  looking  forward  to  a  reunion  with  them,  and 
a  joint  attainment  to  a  joyful  resurrection.” — Bishop  White.  Lectures 
on  the  Catechism  of  the  Prot.  Episcopal  Church ,  Phila.  1813,  p.  38. 

“Hence  we  may  now  understand  what  we  mean  when  we  say,  I  believe 
in  the  communion  of  saints;  viz.  I  believe  that  all  the  saints  (to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  whom  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  I  belong)  are  united  to  Christ, 
their  head,  by  his  Spirit,  and  that  gifts  are  bestowed  upon  them  from  the 
head,  including  such  as  are  the  same  in  all  and  necessary  for  their  salva¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  those  which  are  diverse  and  variously  bestowed  upon  every 
one,  and  which  are  requisite  for  the  edification  of  the  Church.” — Ursinus 
on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  Columbus.  1851,  p.  305. 
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selves  at  variance,  in  this  particular,  with  our  own  church 
standards.  These,  whilst  handing  down  to  us  this  expression 
as  a  distinct  clause  in  the  Creed,  ayloor  now  caviar — sancto¬ 
rum  communionem — Gemeinschaft  der  Heiligen — nevertlie- 
less  take  great  pains  to  explain  this  phrase  as  merely  exegeti- 
cal  of,  and  synonymous  with,  the  one  preceding  it.  As  though 
it  were  intended  to  be  read :  “the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  he., 
the  communion  of  saints.” 

The  Larger  Catechism  thus  comments  upon  it :  “The 
Creed  calls  the  Holy  Christian  Church  communionem  sancto¬ 
rum ,  cine  Gemeinschaft  der  Heiligen ,  a  communion  of  saints, 
for  both  taken  together  signify  the  same  thing.  But  at  first 
the  one  clause  was  not  appended,  and  it  is  badly  and  unmean¬ 
ingly  translated  eine  G-emeinschaft  der  Heiligen,  a  commu¬ 
nion  of  saints.  If  we  were  to  render  it  plainly,  we  would 
have  to  express  it  quite  differently  in  German,  for  the  word 
txjihrpjia  signifies  properly  in  German  eine  Yersammlung,  a 
•congregation  or  assemblage.  [The  Catechism  here  assumes 
that  communio  is  merely  in  exegetical  apposition  to  ecclesia.] 
But  we  are  accustomed  to  the  little  word  Kirche  [Church] 
which  the  illiterate  understand  to  mean  not  an  assembled 
congregation,  but  a  consecrated  house  or  building  ;  although 
the  house  should  not  be  called  a  church,  except  because  the 
congregation  assembles  in  it :  for  we  who  assemble  prepare 
for  ourselves  and  occupy  a  certain  space,  and  give  to  the  house 
a  name  after  the  congregation.” 

“The  word  Church  signifies,  therefore,  properly  speaking, 
nothing  else  than  a  common  assemblage,  and  is  etymological¬ 
ly  not  German,  but  Greek,  (as  also  is  the  case  with  the  Latin 
word  ecclesia ,)  for  they  pronounce  it  kyria ,  as  also  in  the 
Latin,  curia.  Therefore  in  our  native  German  language  we 
should  render  it  eine  christliche  Gemeine  oder  Sammlung ,  [a 
Christian  congregation  or  assembly,]  or,  best  and  clearest  of 
all,  eine  lieilige  Christenheit  [a  holy  Christendom].” 

“And  the  word  communio ,  that  is  appended  to  it,  should 
not  be  translated  Gemeinschaft  [communion],  but  Gemeine 
[community,  congregation].  And  this  is  nothing  else  than 
a  gloss  or  explanation,  whereby  some  one  wished  to  indicate 
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what  the  Christian  Church  was.  And  this  our  people,  who 
understood  neither  Latin  nor  German,  have  rendered  Gemein- 
schaft  der  Heiligen  [communion  of  saints];  but  this  is  no 
true,  comprehensible  German  expression.  The  true  German 
way  of  expressing  it  is,  eine  Gemeine  der  Heiligen ,  [a  commu¬ 
nity  of  saints,]  that  is,  a  congregation  in  which  there  are  none 
but  holy  persons,  or,  more  clearly  still,  a  holy  congregation. 
And  I  speak  thus,  so  that  the  words  Gemeinschaft  der  Heili¬ 
gen  [ communion  of  saints]  may  be  understood  ;  because  they 
have  become  so  familiar  that  their  use  can  hardly  be  prevent¬ 
ed,  and  one  is  at  once  suspected  of  heresy  if  he  changes  a 
single  word.*” 

ISTow  the  word  Gemeinschaft  corresponds  very  closely  to  the 
original  now  gov  ia,  communio,  conveying  the  idea  of  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  no  better  German  word  can  be  found  to  express  just 
what  we  hold  to  be  the  original  intention  of  those  who  in¬ 
serted  this  clause.  But  Luther  did  not  so  understand  their 
design.  Believing  that  they  intended  merely  to  define  the 
word  exxkrfffi or  by  a  synonymous  expression,  he  found  this 
word  Gemeinschaft ,  then  in  use  as  a  translation  of  xoivaovia, 
an  unsuitable  term  to  express  what  he  thought  the  phrase 
was  intended  to  mean.  And  so  he  labors  to  push  it  aside 
and  substitute  for  it  the  word  Gemeine ,  congregation  or  com¬ 
munity.  One  can  hardly  avoid  the  impression,  however, 
whilst  reading  his  remarks,  given  above,  that  he  felt  some¬ 
what  uneasy  in  making  that  change.  And  it  is  something 
quite  unusual  for  us  to  find  him  afraid  of  being  “ suspected  of 
heresy .”  We  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
avoided  that  danger,  by  suffering  the  word  Gemeinschaft  to 
remain,  and  had  understood  the  Creed  to  say  :  “I  believe  in 
the  communion ,  that  is,  the  fellowship  of  the  saints.” 

From  the  graphic  description  which  Luther,  in  this  same 


*The  Apology.  Arts.  VII.  and  VIII.  reiterates  this  exposition  of  the 
word  xoiVGDvia ,  communio.  “This  still  more  clearly  and  distinctly  ex¬ 
plains  what  is  meant  by  the  Church ,  namely  the  multitude  and  assemblage 
of  those  who  confess  one  gospel,  have  the  same  knowledge  of  Christ,  have 
one  Spirit,  which  renews,  sanctifies  and  controls  their  hearts.” 
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connection,  gives  of  those  who  compose  the  Church  of  Christ 
upon  earth ,  we  perceive  that  lie  was  no  stranger  to  the  pre¬ 
cious  scripture  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints ,  the  true 
fellowship  of  believers.  lie  thus  continues:  “But  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  substance  of  this  appended  clause  is  as  follows:  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  little  flock  and  assemblage  upon  earth 
of  saints  alone,  under  one  head,  Christ,  called  together  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  of  one  faith,  of  one  mind,  of  one  opinion,  with 
manifold  gifts,  but  harmonious  in  love,  without  sects  and  di¬ 
visions.  Of  this  I  too  am  a  part  and  a  member,  a  sharer  and 
participator  in  all  the  blessings  it  affords,  brought  into  this 
relation  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  incorporated  with  it  by  hav¬ 
ing  heard  and  still  hearing  the  word  of  God,  whereby  we  be¬ 
gin  to  enter  the  same.  For  before  we  enter  it  we  belong  to 
the  devil,  as  those  who  know  nothing  of  God  and  of  Christ. 
Thus  the  Holy  Ghost  will,  until  the  last  day,  remain  with 
the  Christian  Church,  or  with  Christendom,  through  which 
he  brings  us  near,  and  which  he  employs  to  preach  and  apply 
the  word,  whereby  he  creates  and  increases  sanctification,  so 
that  it  daily  advances  and  becomes  stronger  in  faith  and  in 
its  works  which  he  produces.” 

Ho  one  who  rightly  appreciates  the  nature  of  Christian  fel¬ 
lowship,  can  fail  to  recognize,  in  this  description  of  believers, 
how  thoroughly  Luther  comprehended  the  radical  nature  of 
the  change  wrought  in  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  pre¬ 
ciousness  of  that  communion  into  which  they  were  thereby 
introduced.  So  much  the  more  strange  must  it  then  appear 
that,  he  took  such  pains  to  prove  that  the  very  word  in  the 
Creed,  which  expresses  so  distinctly  the  conception  of  fellow¬ 
ship  in  all  these  features  of  Christian  character  and  life,  meant 
nothing  more  than  congregation ,  or  assemblage  ;  that  this  ex¬ 
pression  :  “communion  of  saints,”  was  not  a  separate  and  in¬ 
dependent  clause  in  the  Creed,  but  merely  a  parenthetical 
definition,  merely  an  echo  of  the  phrase  going  before,  “denn 
es  ist  beides  einerlei  zusammen  gefasset,”  [both,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  mean  the  same  thing]. 

Ho !  Tautological  phrases  were  not  thus  needlessly  inter¬ 
jected  into  formularies  of  such  significance.  Ho !  The  clause 
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was  meant  to  set  forth  the  precious  truth  that  in  this  Church 
(which  is  indeed  composed  of  all  true  believers)  there  is  created 
and  upheld  by  the  Holy  Ghost  a  most  precious,  intimate  and 
fruit-bearing  fellowship ,  both  among  those  who  compose  it, 
and  between  them  and  the  Lord. 

Could  it,  indeed,  even  be  shown  that  such  were  not  the  in¬ 
tention  of  those  who  thus  amended  the  Creed,  but  that  they 
really  meant  only  to  introduce  an  explanatory  clause,  that 
fact  would  in  no  wise  detract  from  the  essential  importance 
and  necessity  of  the  fellowship  of  believers,  as  so  fully  taught 
in  the  Scriptures  and  illustrated  in  the  true  life  of  the  Church, 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  small  moment 
how  we  understand  this  clause  in  the  third  article  of  the 
Creed,  now  so  familiar  to  the  ear  of  the  Church  ;  whether  we 
degrade  it  to  the  level  of  a  mere  parenthetical  explanation,  or 
hold  it  to  be  the  assertion  of  an  independent  and  important 
article  of  our  most  holy  faith. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  natural  and  legitimate  inference, 
that  the  constant  repetition  of  a  phrase,  couched  in  scriptural 
terms,  expressive  of  Christian  fellowship,  but  understood  as 
merely  specifying  of  whom  the  Church  consists,  would  tend 
to  interfere  with  the  proper  understanding  of  the  same  terms 
as  frequently  employed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  become  a 
means  of  obscuring,  rather  than  illustrating,  the  divine  word. 
Indeed,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  practical  effect  of  such  an 
emasculation  of  the  true  meaning  of  this  clause  upon  those 
who  take  this  superficial  view  of  it,  by  the  actual  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  attitude  and  spirit  of  those  who  most  strenuously  insist 
upon  this  mode  of  interpretation,  we  must  conclude  that  it 
strongly  predisposes  them  to  close  their  eyes  to  some  of  the 
most  precious  privileges,  and  to  neglect  some  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  our  common  Christianity.  We  see  them 
occupying  the  unenviable  and  strangely  inconsistent  position, 
of  constantly  repeating  these  blessed  words,  so  redolent  of 
true  Christian  charity :  I  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints — 
whilst  they,  at  the  same  time,  cherish  an  ecclesiastical  exclu¬ 
siveness,  that  shuts  out,  not  only  from  ordinary  church  feL 
Vol.  II.  Ho.  3.  49 
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lowship,  but  even  from  the  table  of  the  Lord,  the  great  mass 
of  those  whom  they  themselves  will  nevertheless  acknowledge 
as  entitled  to  be  called  “ saints ,”  i.  e.,  sincere  Christians.  Very 
much  as  though  they  were  to  say  :  u  We  believe  in  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  saints ,  but  we  will  not  practice  it  ourselves  nor  tolerate  it 
in  others .” 

Now,  in  our  opinion,  this  clause  was  meant  to  assert  and 
vindicate,  among  other  things ,  the  right  of  all  true  believers  to 
share  in  the  bountiful  provisions  offered  upon  the  table  of  the 
Lord  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  spread.  No  Christian  Church 
has  the  right,  whilst  holding  and  professing  this  Creed,  to 
exclude  from  its  communion  table  any  true  follower  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  a  mere  act  of  Christian  courte¬ 
sy  when  we  invite  all  sincere  Christians  who  may  be  present 
at  our  administration  of  the  holy  communion ,  to  come  and  par¬ 
take  with  us.  If  we  fail  to  bid  them  welcome  to  that  which 
is  theirs  as  much  as  ours,  (for  it  is  the  Lord’s  table,  both  theirs 
and  ours,)  we  act  with  a  strange  and  selfish  inconsistency.  If 
we,  however,  formally  and  by  ecclesiastical  enactment,  authori¬ 
tatively  exclude  them,  we  do  most  grievously  sin  against  them, 
and  through  them,  against  our  common  Lord  and  Master.  We 
rend  the  body  of  Christ.  One  is  our  Master,  and  we  are  all  breth¬ 
ren.  We  all  belong  to  the  household  of  faith.  We  expect,  hereaf¬ 
ter,  in  heaven,  to  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
with  all  the  prophets  and  apostles,  with  holy  martyrs  of  old, 
with  all  these  our  dear  brethren  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel, 
now  serving  C-od  acceptably  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Christian  Church  upon  earth — we  expect  to  share  with  all 
these  in  the  heavenly  communion,  when  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  will  drink  of  that  wine  new  with  us  in  his  Heavenly 
Father’s  kingdom — and  that  will  be  the  perfected  communion  of 
saints. 

And  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  is  but  one,  though  no  doubt  the  most  significant  and 
efficient,  means  now  placed  within  our  reach  for  exemplify¬ 
ing  and  developing  the  spirit  of  true  Christian  fellowship. 
Alas  for  those  who  so  egregiously  pervert  it  by  actually  trans- 
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forming  it  into  a  symbol  of  sectarianism  and  an  engine  of 
bigotry. 

Let  us  all  learn  not  only  intelligently  to  profess  and  hear¬ 
tily  to  believe  in,  but  also  to  practice,  the  Communion  of 
Saints. 


ARTICLE  I V. 

JOHN  KEPLER,  THE  GERMAN  ASTRONOMER. 

Translated  from  the  German,  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Thummel,  Dixon.  Ill. 

It  is  only  within  this  century  that  John  Kepler  has  found 
suitable  biographers ;  a  fact  which,  considering  his  great  in¬ 
dustry  in  his  favorite  science,  and  his  eventful  life,  so  full  of 
interest,  is  the  more  singular,  since  it  concerns  a  Protestant 
and  a  highly  patriotic  character ;  in  his  moral  viewrs  firm  as 
a  rock,  in  whom  the  latest  posterity  will  rejoice,  not  with 
wonder  and  admiration  merely,  but  with  heartfelt  love  and 
affection. 

The  childhood  of  Kepler  furnishes  a  gloomy  picture  of  a 
dark  period.  The  27th  of  December,  1571,  was  the  day 
on  which,  a  weakly  babe,  he  was  born.  The  place  of  his 
birth  is  somewhat  doubtful,  so  much  so,  that,  after  his  death, 
three  places  in  Suabia  contested  the  honor  of  having  given 
birth  to  him ;  and  even  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  many  pam¬ 
phlets  written  on  the  subject,  it  remains  a  mooted  point, 
whether  Weil,  a  free  city  of  the  old  Germanic  empire,  or  a 
neighboring  hamlet,  called  Magstadt,  is  the  place  of  his  birth. 
The  family  relations  which  influenced  his  education  during 
the  first  years  of  his  childhood,  were  disturbed  and  unfriend¬ 
ly.  His  father,  Henry  Kepler,  soon  after  John’s  birth,  left 
his  home,  and,  though  a  Protestant,  entered  as  a  soldier  the 
service  of  Alba,  who  with  bloody,  fanatical  barbarity  tried 
to  crush  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  His  wife,  Catharine, 
a  harsh  and  quarrelsome  woman,  gave  their  only  child,  John3 
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to  his  grand-parents,  and  followed  her  husband  to  the  war. 
Returned  in  1575  the  family  kept  tavern  somewhere  in  Ba¬ 
den  ;  but  the  restless  spirit  of  soldiering  again  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  husband.  In  1589  he  again  left  home,  enlisted 
and  met  his  end  in  the  war  against  the  Turks.  The  brothers 
of  John  inherited  the  unstable  disposition  of  their  father, 
and  lost  that  filial  love  for  the  mother,  which  so  distinguished 
our  celebrated  astronomer  and  his  sister,  Margaret. 

The  bodily  weakness  of  John,  as  a  boy,  induced  his  parents 
to  keep  him  away  from  severe  labor  in  the  field  and  to  send 
him  to  the  convent-schools,  Hirschau  and  Maulbron,  which 
had  then  become  Protestant  institutions.  On  account  of  his 
early  distinguishing  himself  in  learning,  it  was  decided  to 
give  him  a  professional  education,  and,  in  1589,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Theological  Seminary  (Stiff)  at  Tiibingen. 
Tubingen  was  at  that  time  the  chief  seat  of  narrow-hearted  ' 
Lutheran  orthodoxy.  The  Form  of  Concord  had  here  its 
most  ardent  defenders  in  men  like  Andreae,  Herbrand,  and 
others.  The  worthy  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Philip  Apian, 
had  been  expelled  from  there  a  few  years  before,  because  his 
views  did  not  agree  with  the  Form  of  Concord.  His  place 
was  filled  by  Michael  Maestlin,  the  teacher  of  Kepler,  who, 
ex  officio ,  had  to  teach  the  system  Ptolemy,  but  did  not  leave 
his  pupils  in  the  dark  regarding  the  Copernican  system,  to 
which  he  himself  adhered.  Maestlin  was,  however,  of  a  dif¬ 
fident  nature,  and  cannot  be  compared,  either  in  manliness  or 
in  science,  with  his  great  pupil,  though  Kepler  ever  cherished 
for  him  a  faithful  attachment. 

The  sturdy  manliness  which,  in  his  riper  years,  made  Kep¬ 
ler  so  much  admired,  displayed  itself  in  him  already  when  a 
student  at  the  University.  He  rejected  the  bodily  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Supper,  and  energetically  defended  his 
views  in  an  essay  which  he  presented  to  his  teachers.  In  it 
he  wrote :  “I  respect  in  all  the  three  Christian  Churches  that 
which  I  find  agreeing  with  the  word  of  Cod ;  but  I  protest 
just  as  much  against  new  doctrines  as  against  old  heresis.” 
Through  this  he,  however,  lost  the  favor  of  his  instructors, 
and  was  discovered  to  be  unfit  to  become  a  co-laborer  with 
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them  in  the  church  in  Wurtemberg,  and  in  his  testimonials 
his  talent  as  an  orator  alone  .was  mentioned  with  praise. 
The  first  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  him  was  seized  upon, 
and,  entirely  against  his  will,  he  was  sent  to  Gratzas  instruc¬ 
tor  in  Mathematics.  Having  been  educated  at  the  expense  of 
the  Seminary  in  Tiibingen,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  ungrateful 
and  refractory,  and  therefore  yielded,  reserving  for  himself, 
however,  the  right  of  a  situation  in  the  Church  of  his  native 
land.  But,  after  he  had  once  been  torn  away  from  his  theo¬ 
logical  atmosphere,  and  had  deeply  entered  upon  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  the  desire  of  ever  returning  to  the  bickerings 
of  theologians  left  him,  concerning  which  he  sharply  express¬ 
ed  himself  thus :  “To  the  follies  of  this  world  I  count  the 
spirit  of  persecution,  which  rules  in  all  religious  denomina¬ 
tions,  the  notion,  which  every  one  of  them  entertains,  that 
its  cause  is  the  cause  of  God  ;  it  alone,  therefore,  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  salvation;  the  arrogant  assumption  of  theologians, 
that  they  alone  possess  the  right  of  interpreting  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  that  blind  faith  must  be  reposed  in  them,  even 
though  their  interpretations  are  contrary  to  sound  reason  ; 
finally,  the  audacity  with  which  them  condemn  those  who 
make  use  of  their  evangelical  liberty.” 

In  the  year  1593,  Kepler  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Mathematics  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Gymnasium 
at  Gratz.  His  first  official  labor  was  to  prepare  an  Almanac 
for  1594,  in  which,  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the 
times,  prophecies  of  the  weather  and  of  important  events  to 
occur  during  the  year,  had  to  be  inserted.  Fortune  favored 
him  ;  his  prophecies  of  a  very  severe  winter  and  of  rebellious 
movements  among  the  peasantry,  happened  to  come  true,  and 
secured  him  fame  and  a  believing  circle  of  auditors,  and  in 
this  way  his  delight  in  investigating  the  secrets  of  nature 
was  kindled  and  augmented.  That  he  was  ever  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  real  merit,  even  in  an  opponent,  he  manifested  by 
his  vigorous  defence  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  which,  be¬ 
cause  it  had  not  been  produced  by  a  Protestant  ecclesiastic, 
but  by  the  Pope’s  astronomer,  had  been  obstinately  rejected 
by  the  Protestant  Estates. 
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In  a  few  years  already  his  studies  and  researches  had  so  far 
progressed,  that  he  published  his  “Mysterium  Cosmographi- 
cum.”  His  enthusiasm  for  Harmony  in  Nature  found  in  this 
work  this  most  eloquent  utterance.  “As  delicacies  are  eaten 
for  dessert,  thus  wise  souls  acquire  a  taste  for  heavenly  things, 
when  from  their  earthly  tabernacle  they  rise  up  to  the  uni¬ 
verse  and  look  abroad  in  the  same.  He  who  here  below  has 
discovered  the  vanity  of  human  affairs,  will  be  ready  to  soar 
from  earth  up  towards  heaven.  They  are  happy  to  whom  it 
was  permitted  first  to  do  this — happy  souls  who  ascended  up 
to  heaven.  Such  will  begin  to  place  less  value  upon  that 
which  once  appeared  excellent.  They  will  esteem  above  all 
the  works  of  God,  and  find  pure  enjoyment  in  their  contem¬ 
plation.  Thou  great  Architect  of  the  universe,  with  admira¬ 
tion  I  behold  the  works  of  Thy  hands,  built  after  five  inge¬ 
nious  forms ;  in  their  midst  the  sun,  dispenser  of  light  and 
of  life,  which,  after  unalterable  laws,  bridles  the  earth  and 
directs  in  its  various  course.  I  behold  the  changes  of  the 
moon  and  stars  scattered  over  the  immense  vault  of  heaven. 
Thou  Father  of  the  world,  what  moved  Thee  thus  to  exalt  a 
feeble  creature  of  the  dust,  to  raise  him  so  high,  that  he  stands, 
a  king  ruling  far  and  wide,  almost  a  God,  for  he  can  follow 
and  search  out  Thy  thoughts  and  designs.” 

The  study  of  his  whole  life,  viz.:  to  reduce  the  phenomena 
of  nature  to  simple,  general  laws,  he  already  expressed  in  his 
Mysterium  with  great  clearness.  “The  organism  of  the  world 
must  be  kept  in  motion  by  powers  simple  and  co-operating  ; 
here,  as  in  all  nature,  unity  in  variety  must  rule.  With 
astronomy  natural  philosophy  (physics)  must  be  united;  the 
one  must  be  explained  bj^  the  other.” 

The  years  which  Kepler  spent  in  Gratz  were  the  happiest  of 
his  life.  To  the  satisfaction  which  the  success  of  his  investi¬ 
gations  afforded,  a  distinguished  and  agreeable  position  in 
civil  life  was  added.  Here  he  found  Barbara,  his  loving  wife, 
a  daughter  of  the  wealthy  family  von  Mulileck.  In  the  year 
1597  the  wedding  took  place,  which  resulted  in  a  happy  do¬ 
mestic  life.  The  property  which  Barbara  brought  him,  ap¬ 
peared  sufficient  to  secure  Kepler  independence;  when  sud- 
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denly  the  demon  of  darkness  hurled  him  from  his  state  of 
enjoyment  into  dependence  and  misery. 

The  fanaticism  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Steyermark,  who 
just  then  had  assumed  the  government  of  his  estates,  and  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  had  been 
fanned  into  a  burning  flame  by  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  He 
had  returned  to  his  dominions  with  the  sworn  resolve  to 
drive  away  all  heretics,  and  seized  upon  the  first  opportunity 
to  execute  his  design. 

His  first  order,  issued  with  this  intent,  was  the  command 
to  all  the  Protestant  teachers  in  Gratz,  within  a  fortnight,  to 
leave  the  lands  of  the  Duke.  With  Kepler  it  fared  at  first 
better  than  with  his  associates.  The  Jesuits  were  in  hopes  of 
using  his  talents  and  science  for  their  interest,  and  therefore 
procured  for  him  temporary  permission  to  return  to  Graz. 
Their  order  had  no  surer  means  of  extending  its  influence  in 
China,  than  by  arranging  the  Chinese  chronology,  which  had 
become  somewhat  confused,  and  for  this  they  needed  a  skil¬ 
ful  astronomer.  By  all  possible  means,  therefore,  the  Jesuits 
sought  to  gain  Kepler  over  to  their  interests,  at  first  by  bril¬ 
liant  offers  of  promotion  ;  next  that  only  in  secret  he  should 
have  to  become  a  Catholic,  but  not  change  his  profession  in 
public ;  and,  finally,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  believe 
what  he  pleased,  without  let  or  hindrance,  provided  he  would 
unite  with  their  order.  But  all  their  sneaking;  overtures 
•  were  repelled  by  the  moral  courage  and  unyielding  character 
of  Kepler,  who  replied  :  UI  am  a  Christian  ;  I  have  received 
the  Augsburg  Confession  from  parental  instruction,  from  re¬ 
peated  careful  examination,  and  proved  it  in  daily  tempta¬ 
tions  ;  to  it  I  adhere ;  I  have  not  learned  to  be  a  hypocrite  ; 
matters  of  faith  are  treated  by  me  as  things  of  serious  im¬ 
port,  not  as  playthings/'’  Forbearance  towards  him  was  now 
at  an  end.  In  the  Duke’s  letter  of  protection,  Kepler’s  re¬ 
maining  in  Gratz  had  been  conditioned  on  his  due  discretion 
and  faultless  behavior.  The  Jesuits  now  declared  these  con¬ 
ditions  to  have  been  broken,  and  Kepler  was  forthwith  order¬ 
ed,  within  forty-five  days,  to  leave  the  country.  He  had  to 
rent  out  the  lands  of  his  wife  for  a  trifle,  and  left  the  city. 
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About  this  time  (1600)  the  invitation  of  Tycho  Brahe,  who 
bad  settled  in  Prague,  again  reached  him,  and  was  welcomed 
most  gladly.  Kepler,  with  his  family,  removed  to  Prague, 
and  assisted  Tycho  in  preparing  the  Prutenic  tables,  for  which 
labor  the  salarv  granted  him  at  G-ratz  was  continued.  The 
character  of  the  Danish  astronomer  appears  to  have  given 
rise  to  many  misunderstandings,  and  his  money  matters  were 
so  sadly  neglected  by  the  imperial  officers,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  pay  to  his  associate  such  sums  as  were  necessary  for 
his  household  expenses.  To  put  an  end  to  this  intolerable 
situation,  Kepler  again  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Tubingen,  but  found  the  authorities  there  hardly  more  toler¬ 
ant  than  those  in  G-ratz.  They  were  unwilling  to  give  him  a 
call  bv  reason  of  the  difference  of  his  views  from  those  of  the 
Form  of  Concord. 

In  October,  1601,  however,  Tycho  Brahe  died,  and  Kepler 
succeeded  him  as  Astronomer  to  the  Emperor’s  Court.  Kow 
begins  the  time  of  his  immortal  discoveries.  Of  celebrated 
treatises  and  essays,  in  which  he  published  his  new  ideas  and 
fruitful  observations,  there  appeared,  during  this  period,  his 
“Paralipomena  ad  Yitellionem,  1604,”  in  which  he  already 
speaks  of  the  division  of  a  sunbeam  into  its  seven  colors ; 
“the  Treatise  on  the  Comets,  1607” — of  the  many  important 
hypotheses  contained  in  it,  we  mention  only  this  one,  that 
the  comets  do  not  belong  to  the  solar  system,  but  to  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  visit  the  sun  but  once  in  a  parabola  or  hyperbola,  ' 
without  ever  again  returning — “Dioptrica,  1611,”  in  which 
he  already  describes  the  construction  of  the  telescope  with 
two  convex  lenses,  which,  alas,  found  then  no  optician  to 
make  it,  and  lastly  the  chief  of  his  works  :  “  Astronomia  no¬ 
va,  seu  physica  ccelestis,  tradita  commentariis  de  motibus 
stellge,  Martis,  1609,”  with  the  first  and  second  great  laws  of 
Kepler. 

Kepler’s  domestic  affairs  no  longer  continued  as  favorable 
as  they  had  been  at  Gratz.  In  the  year  1611,  Barbara,  his 
loving  wife,  died,  and  in  the  same  year  he  lost  three  children 
by  the  small-pox.  The  empty  state  of  the  emperor’s  treasury 
caused  him  often  to  suffer  bitter  want.  Already  in  the  year 
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1607,  when  the  emperor  Rudolph  us  was  deposed,  the  sum  of 
four  thousand  guilders  salary  was  due  him  ;  during  the  reign 
of  his  successor,  Matthias,  this  sum  had  increased  to  twelve 
thousand  guilders,  of  which  hardly  any  amount  was  paid. 
Even  the  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  his  demands  by 
the  Diet  at  Regensburg,  in  1613,  brought  no  relief,  so  that 
Kepler  was  at  last  under  the  necessity  of  accepting  a  Profes¬ 
sorship  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Linz,  which  was  offered  him  by 
the  Estates  of  Upper  Austria. 

Two  happy  years  were  here  spent  by  the  industrious  savan. 
Shortly  after  commencing  his  duties  there,  he  entered  into  a 
second  marriage  with  Susannah  Rottinger,  from  Efiertingen, 
in  Austria,  to  give  a  mother  to  his  orphaned  children.  A 
happy  wedlock  blessed  him  with  seven  children. 

His  first  residence  in  Linz  continued  till  1620.  It  crave 

o 

him  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  his  astronomical  researches, 
and  two  of  his  most  finished  works  were  here  written,  viz.: 
“Epitome  Astronomise  Copernicanse,  1868,”  a  defence  of  the 
Copernican  system  by  means  of  his  (Kepler’s)  latest  discover¬ 
ies,  and  “Harmonice  Mundi,  1619,”  with  the  choice  pearl  of 
Kepler’s  third  great  law. 

Meanwhile  the  great  thirty  years’  war  had  burst  forth,  and 
the  situation  of  the  Protestants  in  Austria,  under  Ferdinand, 
just  then  crowned  emperor,  became  very  unsafe  and  doubtful. 
Yet  Kepler  rejected  the  invitation  of  king  James  to  come  to 
England.  “Shall  I,”  said  he,  “go  across  the  sea  whither  king 
James  invites  me  ?  I,  a  German,  a  friend  of  the  main  land  ? 
I,  with  my  feeble  wife  and  brood  of  children  ?”  Just  as  little 
would  he  accept  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  at  Bologna, 
for  the  fate  of  the  astronomer,  Bruno,  burnt  in  1600,  rendered 
him  suspicious  of  papal  Universities. 

We  have  now  to  turn  to  an  event  in  Kepler’s  life  so  sad, 
that  the  pen  refuses  to  write  a  narrative  of  it.  It  is  the  trial 
as  a  witch,  instituted  against  his  mother  in  her  native  land. 

This  aged  dame,  then  living  in  Leonberg,  near  Weil  in 
Wurtemberg,  did  not  enjoy  the  good  will  of  her  neighbors. 
It  was  perhaps  justly  attributed  to  her  disposition,  that  her 
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husband  had  left  his  home  and  enlisted  in  the  war  against 
the  Turks.  In  those  days,  a  lone  old  dame  might,  by  means 
of  the  least  trifle,  incur  the  suspicion  of  witchcraft ;  and 
when  this  suspicion  had  once  been  raised  against  Catharine 
Kepler,  all  the  ills  happening  in  the  town  where  she  resided, 
were  attributed  to  her.  Being  a  busybody,  she  had  gained 
entrance  into  many  houses  and  families,  and  by  means  of  un¬ 
successful  attemps  at  conjuring  and  unwholesome  cordials 
and  nostrums,  hatred  and  suspicion  were  so  far  augmented, 
that  in  a  quarrel  between  her  and  a  friend  of  her  younger 
years,  the  aid  of  the  court  was  to  be  brought  into  requisition, 
on  a  charge  of  witchcraft.  The  principal  family  of  her  op¬ 
ponents,  Reinbold  by  name,  had  managed  to  gain  over  to  its 
side  the  Judge  of  Leonberg,  Luther  Einhorn,  a  person  as  stu¬ 
pidly  fanatical  as  he  was  without  conscience.  He  took  up 
their  cause  with  energy,  and,  by  dint  of  horrid  tortures,  had 
extorted  from  other  persons,  also  accused  of  witchcraft,  the 
confession  that  dame  Kepler  belonged  to  their  sisterhood, 
when  in  his  brutal  zeal  he  so  far  overstepped  his  bounds,  that 
the  son  and  son-in-law  of  Catharine  instituted  a  slander  suit, 
not  indeed  against  him,  put  against  his  abettors.  After  this 
critical  step  had  been  taken,  the  astronomer  in  Linz  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  affair.  In  his  letter,  written  immediately  to 
the  magistracy  of  Leonberg,  he  points  out  the  inconsistency 
of  the  judge’s  proceedings,  and  closes  with  these  words:  “It 
is  my  resolve  to  defend  my  mother  to  the  hazard  of  my  life 
and  property,  and  with  the  aid  of  my  friends  and  patrons, 
and  I  shall  not  rest  till  I  have  brought  her  case  to  an  end  by 
judicial  procedure.” 

Einhorn,  and  the  party  to  which  he  was  allied,  likewise 
made  the  utmost  exertions.  The  slander  suit  was  protracted, 
finally  set  entirely  aside,  and  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  pas¬ 
tor  Binder,  the  son-in-law,  and  Christopher  Kepler,  the  son, 
could  not  again  be  brought  into  court.  Meanwhile  every 
means  was  employed  to  obtain  fresh  materials  for  the  witch 
trial,  women  of  doubtful  reputation  were  induced  to  cultivate 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Kepler,  in  order  afterwards  to  testify 
against  her.  The  evidence  of  children,  twelve  or  thirteen 
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years  old,  was  received  as  valid  by  the  judge;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  would  admit  no  testimony  in  her  favor,  and  extract¬ 
ed  from  the  proceedings,  for  his  report  to  the  superior  judge, 
that  which  best  suited  his  purpose,  thus  gaining  authority 
from  that  judge  to  commence  the  witch  trial. 

Dame  Kepler  had  meanwhile  complied  with  the  invitation 
of  her  son,  and  gone  to  Linz,  to  escape  the  persecutions  of 
the  brutal  judge.  A  letter  of  the  astronomer,  who  forthwith 
warmly  undertook  the  defence,  to  the  Duke  of  Wurtemherg, 
had  at  least  the  result  of  showing  that  the  proceeding  of  the 
superior  judge  had  been  too  hasty.  Kepler  engaged  lawyers 
to  defend  the  cause  of  his  mother,  who,  influenced  by  her  re¬ 
lations  in  Wurtemberg,  returned  to  Leonberg,  but  was  soon 
after  incarcerated  and  loaded  with  chains,  though  she  at 
length  succeeded  in  removing  the  trial  from  Leonberg  to  the 
neighboring  village  of  Gueglingen.  But  Aulber,  the  judge 
of  that  village,  won  over  by  Einhorn,  proceeded  in  the  trial 
altogether  under  the  assumption,  that  every  means  was  to  be 
used  to  bring  the  accused  to  the  stake. 

In  1620  John  Kepler  himself  arrived  at  Gueglingen,  and 
in  the  first  place  tried  to  revive  the  slander  suit,  but  in  vain, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  next  year  he  was  incessantly  oc¬ 
cupied  to  prove  the  innocence  of  his  mother.  To  the  ill-con¬ 
cealed  anger  of  the  opposite  party,  he  had  effected  that,  in 
consideration  of  her  distinguished  son,  the  trial  of  his  aged 
mother  was  to  be  carried  on  with  moderation,  and  the  threat 
of  torture  should  not  be  carried  out.  After  the  use  of  the 
instruments  of  torture  had  been  minutely  explained  to  the 
seventy  years’  old  dame,  and  she  had  been  urged  once  more 
to  confess  her  crime,  she  firmly  declared  her  innocence,  fell 
on  her  knees,  and  prayed  the  Lord’s  prayer.  Thereupon  her 
innocence  was  declared,  and  she  wTas  set  at  liberty.  The  wor¬ 
thy  deportment  of  the  aged  dame  closed,  like  a  harmonizing 
chord,  a  life  full  of  discords ;  she  died  soon  after. 

The  trial  ended,  Kepler  went  again  to  reside  at  Linz.  His 
chief  occupation  at  this  time  was  to  make  the  calculations 
for  his  edition  of  the  Rudolph ic  Tables.  He  was  allowed 
further  residence  in  Linz  for  this  very  purpose  ;  now  and  then 
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a  little  money  was  likewise  paid  to  him,  yet  he  was  always 
in  straitened  circumstances.  For  the  sake  of  his  daily  bread 
he  was  compelled  to  wTrite  almanacs,  of  little  value,  horo¬ 
scopes  and  prognostications,  and  to  work  at  his  Tables  as  time 
would  permit.  In  the  year  1627,  these  tables  were  finally 
published  at  Ulm,  in  Wurtemberg,  and  procured  for  him 
once  more  a  moderate  income  from  copies  sold. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Tables  the  permission  of  his 
residing  in  Linz  also  ceased.  Everywhere  in  Germany  the 
torch  of  war  was  burning,  and  no  quiet  haven  seemed  to  open 
for  Kepler.  Then  ensued  his  correspondence  with  that  mighty 
general,  whose  court  at  Lagan  appeared  in  the  end  to  furnish 
the  most  secure  retreat  for  the  sorely  tried  astronomer.  Wal¬ 
lenstein  undertook  the  payment  of  the  salary  still  due  him, 
hoping  to  gain  the  first  astronomer  in  the  world  for  his 
astrological  propensities.  But  Kepler  was  not  the  man  to 
give  up,  or  even  to  conceal  his  views  and  opinions  at  the 
whim  of  a  powerful  prince.  With  his  acquirements  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  impose  upon  Wallenstein’s  super¬ 
stitions,  and  to  turn  him  at  his  will ;  but  Kepler  pursued 
with  firmness  the  even  tenor  of  true  science.  The  sober- 
minded,  deep  thinker,  and  the  superstitious,  great  warrior, 
never  became  intimate.  An  offer  of  the  Duke  to  come  to 
Rostock  the  astronomer  made  to  depend  on  the  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  salary  due  him. 

Thus  their  separation  was  brought  about.  In  1630  Kepler 
hastened  to  Regensburg  to  claim  his  just  dues  at  the  diet 
there  assembled,  but  sank  under  the  fatigues  of  the  journey 
a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  On  the  loth  of  Kovember,  1630, 
the  bold  thinker,  the  acute  calculator,  the  straightforward, 
upright  man,  departed  this  life,  and  left  to  the  world,  as  the 
results  of  his  life,  the  foundations  of  the  stately  edifice  of 
modern  astronomy.  So  long  as  astronomy  itself  shall  have  a 
name  among  men,  the  name  of  this  renowned  German  will 
he  counted  amongst  the  most  famous.  The  immortality  of 
his  name,  the  admiration  of  his  genius,  are  the  only  thanks 
which  posterity  can  bring  him.  May  they  never  be  with¬ 
held  !  Many  of  his  contemporaries  have,  indeed,  paid  him 
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the  tribute  of  honor  and  admiration  ;  some  have  given  him 
proofs  of  friendshpip ;  but  the  two  great  religious  parties  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  vied  with  each  other,  which  of  them  could  harass 
him  the  most. 

Pushed  aside  by  the  Protestants,  driven  out  by  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  by  Protestants  threatened  with  the  burning  of  his  mother 
as  a  witch,  defrauded  by  the  Catholics  of  the  salary  he  had 
so  richly  earned,  it  might  have  been  difficult  even  for  Kepler 
himself  to  say  which  of  them  had  carried  off  the  victory  and 
grieved  him  the  most. 

Fate  seems  to  have  delighted  in  presenting  in  his  life  the 
sharpest  contrarieties.  Declared  by  the  consistory  to  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  serving  a  fanatical  orthodoxy,  he  became  an 
astronomer  and  mathematician  of  immortal  fame.  Whilst 
it  had  become  the  great  problem  of  his  life  to  reduce  the  most 
complicated  phenomena  of  nature  to  their  simplest  laws,  he 
was  forced  for  a  time  to  lay  aside  his  studies  to  save  his 
mother  from  being  burned  as  a  witch  at  the  stake. 

That  Kepler  died  of  starvation  has  luckily  been  proved  to 
be  a  myth,  for  among  his  effects,  after  his  death,  was  found  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  starving.  But 
that  myth  is  of  great  significance  for  Kepler’s  whole  course 
of  life ;  he  had  incessantly  to  struggle  for  his  daily  bread. 


* 


ARTICLE  V. 

SOURCES  OF  POWER  IN  PREACHING. 

By  the  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Stork,  A.  M.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  in  one  of  his  Homiletical  Paragraphs, 
remarks  on  the  advantage  Methodist  preachers  have  over 
their  Presbyterian  brethren,  from  their  habitual  choice  in 
preaching  of  the  great  themes  of  the  Bible,  such  as  the  Judg¬ 
ment,  Hell,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Deluge,  the  intended  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  the  parable  of  Lazarus.  The  whole  paragraph  is 
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full  of  suggestion  of  the  most  wholesome  sort  to  young 
preachers,  and  especially  to  scholarly  men.  The  more  culti¬ 
vated  the  taste  and  the  deeper  the  sensibility  to  the  great 
things  of  religion,  the  more  will  the  preacher  shrink  from 
handling  these  striking  themes.  He  feels  how  inadequate 
his  treatment  of  them  must  be,  and  in  his  excessive  modesty 
and  self-consciousness,  forgets  that  the  power  of  the  pulpit  is 
not,  after  all,  in  the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  theme,  but  in 
the  theme  itself. 

But  what  is  specially  noticeable  in  Hr.  Alexander’s  para¬ 
graph,  is  the  curious  illustration  it  affords,  of  how  the  healthy 
instincts  of  spiritual  minds  reach  by  a  direct  path  the  same 
methods  that  philosophy  attains  by  carefully  deduced  and 
roundabout  processes.  The  Methodist  preachers,  of  the  times 
of  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  chose  the  great  themes  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  Sin,  Redemption,  the  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  the  Judg¬ 
ment,  Hell — not  because  they  had  any  carefully  reasoned 
theories  on  the  method  of  preaching,  but  by  a  spontaneous 
impulse.  They  grasped  at  them  instinctively,  as  a  man  in  a 
shipwreck  clings  to  the  biggest  spar  he  can  find.  They  want¬ 
ed  to  produce  immediate  and  revolutionary  effects,  and  they 
laid  hold  of  what  affected  them — Christ  on  the  cross,  Christ 
risen  from  the  tomb,  the  unrolling  scenes  of  the  awful  Judg¬ 
ment,  the  solemn  terrors  of  Hell,  the  glowing  scenery  of 
Heaven.  The  tradition  of  this  choice,  and,  we  may  hope,  the 
same  spiritual  instinct  that  prompted  this  choice,  have  come 
down  in  the  succession  of  the  Wesleyan  ministry.  They 
were  right.  The  great  features  of  Christianity  that  differen¬ 
tiate  it  from  all  other  religions,  are  the  true  elements  of  its 
power.  It  overawes,  subdues,  attracts,  not  by  virtue  of 
what  it  has  in  common  with  other  systems  of  morals,  and 
other  faiths,  but  by  what  it  has  peculiar  to  itself.  And  it  is 
on  these  that  the  great  preachers,  and  not  only  the  great,  but 
also  many  very  rough,  narrow  and  unlettered  preachers,  who 
have,  nevertheless,  exerted  great  power  over  men,  have  al¬ 
ways,  as  by  instinct,  fixed.  The  method  of  the  Wesleyan  min¬ 
istry  in  the  days  of  their  power,  and  the  method,  too,  of  all 
the  greatly  stirring  preachers  that  have  appeared  as  revival- 
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ists,  evangelist,  reformers,  in  the  Church,  is  the  method  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  profoundest  philosophy  of  religion. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper,  to  point  out  in  detail  what 
that  method  is ;  and  to  show  how  perfectly  it  is  in  accord 
with  the  best  philosophy  of  Christianity  and  of  human  na¬ 
ture. 

What  are  the  methods  characteristic  of  the  great  successful 
movements  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity  ?  If  we  care-* 
fully  strip  away  all  adventitious  circumstances,  they  will,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  be  found  to  be  summed  up  in  two  brief 
statements : 


I.  CHRISTIANITY  HAS  BEEN  PROPAGATED  BY  THE  POWER  OF  MORAL 
ENTHUSIASM  IN  THOSE  WHO  PREACH  IT,  RATHER  THAN  BY  ARGU¬ 
MENT  OR  EDUCATION. 


Wherever  the  religion  of  Christ  has  been  greatly  aggres¬ 
sive,  it  has  spread  and  overcome  by  a  species  of  moral  conta¬ 
gion.  It  preachers  have  produced  conviction,  not  by  their 
arguments,  but  by  their  irresistible  confidence  and  fervor  of 
zeal.  Their  doctrines  have  found  entrance  and  lodgment  in 


the  hearts  of  the  multitude,  not  so  much  by  their  weight  as 
by  their  impetus,  as  the  Whitworth  bolt  penetrates  rather 
through  superior  velocity  than  by  intrinsic  gravity.  This  is 
conformable  to  the  structure,  so  to  speak,  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  nature.  The  conscience  apprehends  truth  only 
when  kindled  and  fused.  All  the  arguments  in  the  world 
cannot  reach  the  moral  sense  that  is  dull.  The  plate  that  is 
made  chemically  sensitive  retains  the  impress  of  the  sun’s 
rays :  the  soul  that  is  made  sympathetically  sensitive,  retains 
the  impress  of  truth.  If  you  feel  yourself,  you  will  make 
me  feel.  And  the  method  of  Christianity,  when  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  has  been  to  conquer  through  the  moral  sensitiveness 
produced  by  sympathetic  emotion. 

The  arguments  used  by  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were 
convincing  enough  when  men  felt  them  ;  but  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  them  to  make  those  who  had  seen  the  miracles  and 
heard  the  words  of  Christ  unmoved,  cry  out,  “Men  and 
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brethren,  what  shall  we  do?”  But  Peter  was  kindled  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  his  words  were  glowing  with 
faith.  This  risen  Jesus  was  a  reality  to  him.  He  saw  Him. 
He  beheld  His  exaltation  and  glory.  He  exulted  in  His  com¬ 
ing  dominion.  His  voice  thrilled  with  the  tenderness  of 
love.  Peter  was  on  fire  :  the  fire  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  joy; 
and  it  went  through  the  multitude  as  the  flame  through  the 
dry  prairie.  There  was  a  demonstration  of  the  religion  he 
taught ;  but  the  demonstration  was  in  Peter  himself,  not  in 
his  syllogisms  and  inferences.  It  was  a  demonstration  of  the 
power  of  God ;  but  the  power  of  God  was  written  where  it 
could  be  read  in  letters  of  human  emotion,  transformation. 
And  that  experience  was  repeated  as  often  as  the  preachers 
of  the  word  told  their  story.  Wherever  the  evangelist  went, 
repeating  the  story  of  which  his  heart  was  full,  the  variations 
and  pondering  and  fulfilling  of  which  now  made  up  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  life,  some  who  heard  him  were  persuaded  and 
believed,  not  because  they  were  argued  into  a  corner  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  stress  of  intellectual  conviction  ;  but  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  believed  and  rejoiced  so  heartily  himself,  that  they 
Were  melted  into  acquiescence.  Every  glacier  and  snow-drift 
will  run  to  the  sea-level,  if  only  it  is  thawed  and  set  free ; 
and  every  frozen  soul  will  gravitate  to  Christ,  if  once  it  is 
melted  out  of  its  stupor  and  torpor  and  cold  obstinacy. 
Christian  fervor  and  faith  melt  men.  As  the  heat  went  from 
soul  to  soul,  and  the  glow  increased  with  the  pressure  of  the 
multitude,  the  congealed  fortresses  of  paganism  in  the  Ho¬ 
man  empire  gave  way,  and  Christianity  swept  over  the  em¬ 
pire  as  a  flood. 

The  same  phenomenon  was  repeated,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  the  great  preachers  of  the  monastic  orders,  burning 
with  a  new-kindled  fire,  made  their  preaching  tours  through 
Europe,  or,  like  Savonarola,  concentrated  their  fiery  force  on 
one  community.  They  told  the  people,  who  flocked  to  hear 
them,  the  same  things  they  had  heard  from  their  childhood ; 
but  it  was  wonderfully  new,  because  the  fervor  and  resistless 
persuasion  that  possessed  the  mind  of  the  preacher  radiated 
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its  heat  through  all  that  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  melt¬ 
ed  heart  and  mind  into  a  state  of  sympathetic  sensitiveness : 
then  the  truth  fell  on  their  minds  as  the  die  on  the  wax. 

When  the  Reformation  burst  on  Europe,  the  great  preacher 
was  Luther ;  not  because  he  could  argue  better  than  Melanch- 
thon  ;  nor  because  he  knew  more  than  Erasmus  ;  but  because 
his  soul  was  like  a  furnace  in  which  the  truths  of  our  holy 
religion  lay  as  a  molten  mass,  blazing  with  light,  intense  with 
the  white  heat  of  irresistible  conviction.  This  made  his  words 
like  thunderbolts.  When  he  preached  there  was  a  summer 
in  all  the  air,  that  made  men’s  minds  and  hearts  open,  as  the 
buds  swell  and  burst  in  the  bland,  wooing  days  of  spring. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  English  Church, 
knows  what  human  agency  it  was  that  brought  about  the 
great  revival  in  that  Church  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  thought  if  Mr.  Wesley 
would  only  leave  off  preaching  his  peculiar  doctrines  of  Faith 
and  Redemption,  and  tell  men  of  plain,  practical  duties,  he 
would  be  very  useful,  and  so  advised  him.  Dean  Stanley 
thinks  this  very  good  advice,  and  mildly  wonders  at  the  im¬ 
petuous,  irrepressible  company  that  went,  following  the  lead 
of  the  Wesleys,  converting  the  heathenism  of  the  English 
lower  classes  into  the  fervors  of  primitive  faith.  But  it  was 
not  the  arguments  of  Wesley  and  Fletcher  and  Berridge  that 
made  the  colliers  and  peasantry  weep  and  repent  and  believe, 
but  the  faith  and  love  that  flamed  through  their  words  and 
shot  like  electric  fire  from  breast  to  breast. 

The  same  method  of  conquest  over  the  obstinacy  of  unbe¬ 
lief  and  carelessness,  is  to  be  observed  in  the  great  religious 
movements  of  this  day.  Our  great  revivals,  as  in  1857,  and 
1869,  and  1870,  were  not  the  result  of  any  elaborate  educa¬ 
tion  or  powerful  argumentation.  An  increase  of  fervor  and 
a  manifest  intensity  of  belief  characterized  the  preaching  that, 
preceded  and  accompanied  them.  Men  were  not  convinced 
first  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  but  they  were  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  the  faith  of  those  who  preached  it ;  and  then 
the  gate4was  opened.  Whenever  an  evangelist  like  Mr.  Ham- 
Vol.  II.  Ro.  8.  51 
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mond  appears,  persuading,  overpowering  men  of  every  de¬ 
scription  wherever  he  goes,  good  men  begin  immediately  to 
puzzle  themselves  over  the  question  how  one  so  narrow,  un¬ 
lettered,  wanting  in  nearly  all  the  qualifications  of  what  is 
commonly  esteemed  a  great  preacher,  can  have  such  power. 
He  cannot  argue ;  he  is  not  eloquent ;  he  has  narrow  views  of 
truth  ; — say  men — and  then  they  are  perplexed.  Ho  ;  truly, 
he  cannot  argue  ;  he  says  nothing  new  ;  he  is  not  eloquent ; 
he  has  no  theology  ;  but  if  he  could  argue,  and  had  a  perfect 
theology,  and  was  as  full  of  newr  things  as  a  winter  night  of 
stars,  all  this  would  not  explain  his  power.  One  thing  does 
explain  it ;  he  is  full  of  faith  ;  he  is  possessed  with  an  irre¬ 
sistible  convinction  of  the  truth  of  his  message ;  it  burns 
within  him  ;  it  burns  through  him  ;  it  kindles  all  the  atmos¬ 
phere  about  him.  He  melts  the  ice  of  men’s  indifference  by 
the  contact  of  his  fervid  faith,  and  then  the  waters  flow. 

It  is  in  proportion  as  preachers  of  the  gospel  are  fused 
themselves  by  this  fire  of  faith  and  love,  that  they  are  effec¬ 
tive  in  propagating  Christianity.  Mr.  Beecher,  in  one  of  his 
late  lectures  on  preaching,  goes  so  far  as  to  venture  on  the 
opinion,  that  a  preacher  should  act  as  though  he  had  the  feel¬ 
ing,  even  if  he  has  it  not,  in  order  to  carry  his  audience  with 
him.  This  is  unphilosophic  as  well  as  immoral,  for  it  is  no 
simulated  feeling  that  melts  the  heart.  Painted  fire  will  do 
for  dramatic  representation,  but  it  will  not  thaw  the  ice  in 
the  audience.  It  is  only  the  contagion  of  sympathy  caught 
from  the  enthusiastic,  tender  heart,  that  opens  men’s  souls  to 
religious  conviction.  The  account  of  the  elder  Booth’s  re¬ 
peating  the  Lord’s  Prayer  with  such  dramatic  power  as  to 
melt  a  company  of  ministers  to  tears,  is  a  very  pretty  story, 
but  it  is  neither  authentic  history  nor  sound  philosophy. 
But  this  extravagant  over-statement  of  Mr.  Beecher’s,  only 
shows  the  depth  of  conviction  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  true 
method  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  is  by  moral  en¬ 
thusiasm,  spiritual  fervor,  kindling  by  contact,  rather  than 
by  intellectual  effects. 

M.  Taine,  in  his  vivid  picture  of  the  great  religions  awak¬ 
ening  that  ushered  in  the  Reformation  in  England,  speaks  of 
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the  facility  with  which  the  common  peasant  mind  grasped 
the  Biblical  ideas  of  God,  in  his  grandeur,  solitariness,  holi¬ 
ness.  Ideas,  that  to  the  orderly,  logical  mind  of  the  French¬ 
man  were  incomprehensible,  were  immediately  appropriated 
by  the  English  yeoman.  Why  ?  Because  the  Englishmen  of 
that  generation  had  brooded  over  the  memories  of  their  mar¬ 
tyred  companions  and  brothers,  their  farewell  words,  their 
last  pathetic  appeals  to  Christ  uttered  at  the  stake,  until  the 
whole  heart  was  melted  into  sympathy,  and  the  imagination 
was  kindled  and  uplifted.  Then  the  truths  of  God’s  word 
struck  deep  impressions  on  the  sensitive  mind :  “They  under¬ 
stand  it  with  the  imagination  and  the  heart.-’  What  the 
sight  of  the  witnesses  at  the  stake,  from  their  own  circle  of 
friends  and  from  the  household  group,  did  for  those  men,  the 
fervid  faith  and  impassioned  energy  of  conviction  in  the 
preacher  does  for  his  audience  in  every  generation.  It  softens 
the  obdurate  heart  and  slips  in  the  truth  through  the  open 
door  of  sj’mpathy.  Whatever,  then,  fuses  the  truth  in  the 
mind  of  the  preacher,  so  that  he  is  no  longer  merely  enuncia¬ 
ting  the  members  of  an  argument  of  which  he  is  intellectu- 
ally  persuaded  and  is  desirous  of  communicating  to  his 
hearers,  but  has  become  one  with  the  truth,  and  pours  it 
forth  as  the  irrepressible  outflow  of  his  very  being,  secures 
for  him  the  method  which  is  irresistible. 

Men  talk  of  a  re-adjustment  of  the  methods  of  the  pul¬ 
pit  to  the  needs  of  an  age  advanced  in  civilization,  refined 
and  acute  in  its  habits  of  thought.  The  only  re-adjustment 
needed,  is  a  recourse  to  the  methods  by  which  the  apostles 
and  the  preachers  of  the  early  Church,  the  monastic  preach¬ 
ers,  the  reformers,  and  the  ministers  of  the  great  Wesleyan 
revival,  swayed  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  them.  One 
need  only  read  the  polemical  wrangles  and  endless  subtleties 
with  which  the  great  confessional  controversies  of  the  17th 
century  filled  the  pulpits  of  Germany,  to  understand  how 
Christianity  lost  its  hold  on  the  popular  mind,  and  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  rationalism.  When  men  are  reasoned  with  on 
religion,  they  will  always  doubt ;  but  when  the  gospel  lives 
and  burns  before  their  sight,  they  believe.  After  Bellamy, 
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Hopkins  and  Emmons  had  bred  a  generation  of  preachers 
who  constructed  and  proved,  dissected  and  reconstructed  the¬ 
ology,  answered  objections,  and  analyzed  all  possible  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  soul  in  its  relations  to  its  Maker,  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath  in  the  pulpit,  and  called  this  preaching  the  gospel, 
the  next  most  natural  step  was  the  entrance  of  Unitarianism 
into  the  ISTew  England  churches.  And  that  heresy  will  go 
out,  finally,  as  it  has  begun  already  to  show  signs  of  doing, 
by  reversing  the  methods  that  brought  it  in :  by  preaching 
that  burns  its  way  to  the  popular  heart  in  virtue  of  its  in¬ 
tense  faith  and  fervid  love.  Dr.  Bellows  foreshadowed  the 
end  of  his  elegant  heresy  when  he  complained  that  the  or¬ 
thodox  churches  declined  to  argue  the  theological  question, 
and  went  on  their  way  preaching  and  praying,  and  exhorting 
men  to  repentance  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour, 
as  if  there  were  no  Unitarian  churches.  jSTo  skepticism  can 
resist  the  logic  of  this  moral  contagion. 

But  is  anything  permanently  effected  by  mere  enthusiasm? 
Is  it  enough  to  produce  a  lasting  change  in  a  man’s  thoughts 
and  purposes  that  he  be  made  sympathetically  to  feel  very 
deeply  ?  If  all  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  did,  was  to 
make  men  feel,  it  certainly  would  leave  them  as  it  found 
them.  The  storm  swoops  down  upon  the  ocean  and  rolls  its 
billows  in  vast  commotion ;  but  when  the  sky  clears  and  the 
swell  goes  down,  the  sea  is  just  as  it  was  before,  its  currents, 
its  tides,  and  life  unchanged.  There  is  another  element  need¬ 
ed,  the  element  of  truth.  When  the  heart  is  melted  it  will 
take  any  impression  readily  ;  but  that  which  makes  the  im¬ 
press  must  itself  be  sharp,  clear,  penetrating,  decided.  Al¬ 
ways  the  earnestness  and  impetuosity  of  the  great  preachers 
has  had  an  edge  of  the  very  keenest.  They  did  not  tight  as 
one  that  beateth  the  air,  nor  tell  a  tale 

••fail  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying  nothing. ” 

They  had  a  system  of  facts  and  doctrines  to  establish  in  the 
minds  of  their  hearers.  And  they  did  infix  them,  so  deeply 
that  after  every  great  onward  wave  of  Christianity,  after  ev- 
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ery  great  revival,  certain  bold,  fundamental  headlands  of 
truth  were  left  clear  and  sharp  above  the  flood  of  feeling. 
Christianity  is  a  system  of  truth,  and  it  fixes  itself  deep  in 
the  persuaded  intellect,  as  well  as  in  the  believing  heart. 
But  the  method  of  the  propagation  of  this  system  of  truth  is 
peculiar.  This  leads  to  a  second  statement. 

II.  CHRISTIANITY  HAS  BEEN  PROPAGATED  BY  THE  DECLARATION  OF 

THE  TRUTH  IN  THE  WAY  OF  WITNESSING,  RATHER  THAN  BY  REA¬ 
SONING  AND  CONVINCING  MEN  THROUGH  ARGUMENT. 

Argument  has  its  place  in  the  Christian  system.  It  forti¬ 
fies  the  believer ;  it  silences  the  gainsayer ;  it  expands  and 
gives  coherence  to  the  apprehension  of  God’s  moral  govern¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  not  the  method  by  which  the  religion  of 
Christ  is  to  be  successfully  propagated.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  admit  of  proof;  they  call  for  searching  ex¬ 
amination  ;  but  they  are  themselves  weapons  of  attack. 
They  have  but  to  be  stated  to  command  attention :  they 
carry  weight  by  their  mere  annunciation.  The  doctrine  of 
the  redemption  of  man  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
for  instance,  has  a  solid  basis  of  argument :  it  is  buttressed 
by  the  whole  structure  of  Biblical  history  ;  it  has  a  rational 
foundation  ;  it  stands  for  a  complete  section  of  scientific  the¬ 
ology  ;  but  the  simple  rehearsal  of  the  story  of  the  crose,  its 
intent,  and  the  offer  it  makes  to  men,  has  been  proved  a 
thousand  times  to  carry  with  it  a  weight  of  conviction,  a 
lodgment  of  truth,  that  no  explanation  or  argumentation  of 
it  could  ever  effect. 

As  a  divinely  constructed  religion,  Christianity  has  a  two¬ 
fold  aspect :  one  for  attack,  and  the  other  for  defence.  Its 
doctrines  are  capable  of  proof  drawn  from  many  sources. 
They  are  capable  of  logical  and  philosophical  organization 
into  a  connected,  mutually  supporting  system.  It  is  able  to 
give  to  the  intellect  a  good  reason  for  being.  But  for  attack 
and  conquest,  it  needs  only  to  be  stated. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a.  history.  It  bases  itself  on  facts  and 
persons.  Its  doctrine  is  very  largely  its  history.  It  is  not 
only  its  doctrine  that  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  suffered 
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for  the  redemption  of  man,  rose  from  the  grave,  ascended  in¬ 
to  heaven,  sends  the  Spirit  to  convert  men,  forgives  sins — it 
is,  also,  a  part  of  its  history.  This  puts  into  the  hands  of 
the  preacher  of  Christianity  an  incalculable  advantage:  it 
gives  him  the  vantage  over  all  other  moral  teachers,  that  the 
historian  and  painter  have  over  the  philosopher.  He  has  not 
to  reason  of  abstractions  and  address  himself  to  the  specula¬ 
tive  intellect:  he  has  a  story  to  tell,  persons  to  introduce, 
deeds  to  bear  witness  of.  Christ  and  his  apostles  availed 
themselves  of  this  vast  vantage-ground.  They  knew,  proba¬ 
bly,  better  than  any  succeeding  age  before  this  has  ever 
known,  the  power  there  lay  in  the  simple  story  of  the  cross 
and  of  the  resurrection.  It  was  the  telling  of  that  story, 
which  spread  the  faith  of  Jesus  till  it  conquered  the  Roman 
empire.  The  power  of  that  simple  witnessing  has  been  at¬ 
tested  through  so  many  generations,  and  under  so  varied  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  climate,  race,  government,  civilization,  that  it 
is  idle,  here,  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  missionaries  in  every  new 
field  are  bearing  witness  to-day  that  the  same  method  of  sim- 
ply  rehearsing  the  story  of  the  cross  and  of  the  resurrection, 
is  still  the  effective  method  of  propagating  Christianity. 
Whenever  there  comes  a  man  into  our  churches,  who  goes 
back  to  the  old  facts  and  persons,  and  is  able  for  a  little  while 
to  penetrate  the  callousness  of  oft  repetition,  and  restore  the 
gospel  story  to  something  of  its  freshness,  we  experience  our¬ 
selves  the  wonderful  power  there  is  in  the  history  of  the  acts 
of  redemption. 

In  the  second  place ,  the  peculiar ,  characteristic  doctrines  of 
Christianity ,  are  such  as  take  hold ,  as  if  by  fore-ordained  fitness , 
upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  man.  It  is  by  a  foreordained  fit¬ 
ness  that  they  produce  conviction.  They  are  the  truths  that 
God  has  seen  good  to  address  to  man  to  win  him,  and  they 
fit  into  the  wants  of  human  nature  as  the  key  into  the  lock. 
Let  a  preacher  proclaim  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  man,  and  his  responsibility  to  God  as  his  Maker  and 
Judge,  and.  despite  the  natural  aversion  of  the  heart  to  so 
humbling  and  startling  a  teaching,  there  is  something  in  ev¬ 
ery  man  that  echoes  back  an  4 Amen/  But  if  the  preacher 
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goes  on  to  reason  upon  it  ancl  prove  it,  every  fresh  evidence 
destroys  something  of  the  force  of  the  conviction.  When 
the  doctrine  of  the  expiation  of  sin  by  the  suffering  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross  is  enunciated,  not  as  a  theological  dogma  to 
be  accounted  for  and  proved,  but  as  a  fact  given  of  God,  it 
goes  with  the  power  of  irresistible  persuasion  to  the  popular 
heart.  So  palpable  is  this  that  such  men  as  Bushnell,  who 
deny  the  doctrine,  feel  under  a  compulsion  to  use  the  atone¬ 
ment  hymns  that  are  full  of  the  blood  of  a  crucified  Saviour. 
A  skeptical  writer  reluctantly  admitted,  in  a  recent  criticism 
of  Dr.  Bushnell’s  work  on  the  atonement,  that,  whilst  the 
philosophic  theory  of  a  substitutionary  sacrifice  was  to  his 
mind  mere  sophistry,  it  was  possible  by  a  statement  of  the 
doctrine,  after  the  Biblical  form  and  manner,  to  make  a  pre¬ 
sentation  that  no  logic  of  infidelity  could  resist.  The  power 
of  the  cross  of  Christ  to  convince  and  persuade  men,  is  not 
in  its  philosophy,  but  in  its  simple  statement.  The  same  is 
true  of  all  the  peculiar  Christian  doctrines:  the  Resurrection 
of  the  body,  the  Judgment  of  the  righteous  and  the  sinner, 
the  worlds  of  retribution  and  reward.  Simply  to  propound 
these  great  doctrines  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
to  awake  a  response  in  the  soul  of  the  hearer.  They  were 
made  for  man  ;  or,  rather,  man  was  made  for  them,  and  they 
strike  on  the  heart  as  voices  from  a  half  familiar  world.  The 
troubled,  reluctant  soul  shrinks  away ;  but  deep  within  it 
says,  ‘This  is  the  truth.’ 

In  the  third  place,  Christianity  in  its  appeal  to  man,  speaks 
with  the  voice  of  authority.  Its  open,  frank  avowal  is,  that  it 
has  a  message  to  man  direct  from  his  Maker.  It  brings  with- 
it  its  credentials  :  “Thus  saith  the  Lord.”  It  confirms  every 
hard  saying  by  the  assertion,  ‘it  is  true  because  God  says  so.’ 
Notwithstanding  all  the  cavils  of  godlessness  and  skepticism 
as  old  as  Lucian  and  Celsus,  as  old  as  Christianity  itself,  at 
the  claims  to  a  divine  origin  and  inspired  revelation  that 
Christianity  puts  forth,  men  have  listened  to  Christ  and 
bowed  to  his  rule,  because  they  believed  him,  in  some  way, 
authorized  to  speak  for  God.  Men  naturally  look  for  a  reve¬ 
lation.  The  lofty  Plato  and  the'  genial  Socrates  are  at  one 
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with  the  wild  nomad  of  the  desert  here.  The  human  heart 
through  the  roar  and  clash  of  the  most  godless  time,  pauses, 
at  intervals,  to  listen,  half  doubting,  half  hoping,  for  some 
voice  from  heaven. 

Now,  this  expectation  may  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable  : 
with  that  question  wTe  have  nothing,  at  present,  to  do.  All 
we  are  concerned  to  know  is,  that  such  a  posture  of  anticipa¬ 
tion  is  native  to  the  universal  human  heart.  Christianity 
assumes  that  it  will  find  that  expectation  :  its  tone  is  that  of 
a  master  coming  to  the  household  where  his  presence  and 
command  are  looked  for  and  will  be  unchallenged.  It  finds 
the  door  half  open  :  it  has  only  to  speak  authoritatively  and 
the  heart  at  once  takes  the  place  of  obedience,  and  says, 
“Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth.”  To  begin  by  offer¬ 
ing  to  prove  its  divine  origin,  and  thus  raising  the  question, 
may  be  very  logical,  but  it  is  not  the  method  of  conquest. 
This  would  be  to  throw  away  half  the  advantage  Christ  took 
when  he  declared  to  the  wondering  Jews,  UI  say  unto  you.” 
Why  should  the  preacher  of  Christianity  surrender,  on  the 
eve  of  battle,  the  impregnable  position  its  Founder  assumed 
when  “he  taught  as  one  that  had  authority  ?” 

Mr.  Beecher  speaks  with  more  than  his  usual  wisdom  on 
this  point,  and,  as  any  habitual  reader  of  his  sermons  will 
see,  in  point-blank  contradiction  to  a  good  deal  of  his  prac¬ 
tice.  “Do  not  prove  things  too  much.  *  *  You  can  drive 

back  from  the  heart  the  great  surges  of  faith  with  that  kind 
of  specious  argument,  and  even  the  true  witness  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  us  may  be  killed  in  your  congregation  by  such 
doubting  logic.  *  *  In  so  far  as  truth,  itself  is  concerned, 

preach  it  to  the  consciousness  of  men.  *  *  The  word  of 

God  and  the  laws  of  truth  are  all  conformable  to  reason  and 
to  the  course  of  things  that  now  are ;  and,  certainly,  every¬ 
thing  that  is  required  in  a  Christian  life — repentance  for  sin, 
and  turning  from  it,  the  taking  hold  of  a  higher  manhood, 
the  nobility  and  disinterestedness  of  man — go  with  God’s 
word  and  laws  naturally.  *  *  Take  things  for  granted, 

and  men  will  not  think  to  dispute  them,  but  will  admit  them, 
and  go  on  with  you  and  become  better  men  than  if  they  had 
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been  treated  to  a  logical  process  of  argument,  which  aroused 
in  them  an  argumentative  spirit  of  doubt  and  opposition.” 

There  is  no  better  commentary  on  these  principles  than  Mr. 
Beecher’s  practice.  There  is  a  certain  stage  in  many  of  his 
sermons  when  the  people  look  dubious:  some  get  fidgety; 
others  drowsy ;  a  look  of  doubt  and  opposition  shows  itself 
on  many  faces — that  is  when  the  great  preacher  is  doing  what 
he  so  strenuously,  in  theory,  reprobates — proving  things.  But, 
presently,  he  lays  down  his  logical  hammer  and  trowel :  he  is 
done  building  buttresses  to  his  doctrine  for  to-day.  He  rolls 
back  the  curtain  from  the  truth  he  would  enforce :  in  a  scene, 
a  figure,  an  apt  fitting  of  it  to  the  common  experience  of  an 
every-day  life,  a  sharp,  pungent  statement,  or,  a  tender  play 
of  feeling  about  the  thought,  the  truth  stands  out  in  lines  of 
light  and  fire.  It  is  not  proved,  it  is  only  declared :  it  glows 
with  an  inner  light :  it  seizes  on  the  imagination,  the  sym¬ 
pathy,  the  humor,  the  hope,  the  fear,  the  secret  longings  of 
the  hearer :  it  rushes  in  upon  the  soul  as  a  triumphant  army 
rushes  into  a  fortress,  over  the  parapet,  through  the  embra¬ 
sures,  by  the  ditch,  the  gate,  the  postern. 

One  often  thinks  that  Mr.  Beecher  preaches  a  part  of  every 
sermon  with  an  eye  to  the  requirements  of  philosophy  and 
the  cool  judgment  of  the  speculative  critic  of  the  pulpit. 
Certainly,  the  aggressive  conquering  part  is  not  the  proving, 
argumentative  part.  If  ever  one  feels  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  contradict  and  fall  foul  of  the  great  preacher,  it  is  when 
we  are  being  argued  with  and  taken  through  the  arches  and 
piers  of  his  discourse.  But  is  not  that  feeling  of  opposition 
always  aroused  when  the  intellect  is  addressed  through  the 
use  of  argument?  Yes,  it  is:  and  it  is  just  because  it  is  so, 
that  the  power  of  the  Christian  preacher  lies  in  his  ability  to 
keep  himself  and  his  hearer  off  the  battle-ground  of  argu¬ 
mentation.  To  argue  with  one,  is  to  open  the  lists  and  invite 
him  to  a  combat.  So  soon  as  you  say,  This  or  that  is  so,  and 
I  will  show  it  to  be  so  by  such  and  such  proofs  and  reasons, 
you  invite  criticism.  It  introduces,  of  necessity,  into  an  at¬ 
mosphere  unfavorable  to  persuasion.  Whoever  reasons  and 
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proves  must  go  into  that  atmosphere  and  make  the  best  of  its 
disadvantages.  But  the  peculiar  vantage-ground  of  Christi¬ 
anity  is,  that  for  conquest  it  does  not  need  to  meet  men  on 
that  field.  It  has  only  to  declare  itself  to  win  men.  Its 
Ihus  saith  the  Lord  has  struck  on  the  moral  consciousness  of 
men  as  light  on  the  eye,  as  the  voices  of  birds  on  the  ear. 
Its  very  utterance  has  been  argument  and  conviction,  and  men 
have  been  persuaded,  and  bowed  down  their  wills  and  hearts 
to  its  yoke,  as  they  have  believed  that  the  sun  shone,  or  that 
spring  had  come,  because  they  saw  it,  felt  it. 

Such  has  been  the  method  of  the  great  persuaders  of  the 
pulpit.  The  apostolic  men  have  left  us  the  fragments  of  a 
few  of  their  sermons:  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and 
before  Cornelius;  Stephen  before  the  Sanhedrim;  Paul  at 
Athens.  What  course  do  they  adopt  ?  They  state  a  number 
of  facts  familiar  to  their  hearers,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  de¬ 
claration  of  other  facts  and  doctrines  that  are  new.  They 
bear  witness  to  them  ;  they  do  not  prove  them.  They  appeal 
to  the  moral  consciousness,  to  the  religious  sense  of  their 
hearers. 

The  preaching  that  overran  the  Roman  empire,  so  far  as 
we  can  catch  any  trace  of  it,  was  of  the  same  sort.  The  hom¬ 
ilies  of  the  bishops,  the  addresses  of  the  evangelists,  were  all 
of  the  character  of  witnessing. 

The  preaching  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
effective  at  all,  was  still  but  the  statement  in  more  vivid  form, 
intensified  by  the  power  of  imagination  and  pathos,  of  the 
great  cardinal  facts  of  Christianity.  The  preacher  was  only 
a  lens  through  which  the  rays  fell  in  a  concentrated  beam 
upon  the  audience :  that  which  kindled  and  fused  was  the 
truth,  only  gathered  into  unity,  condensed,  and  directed  to 
one  end. 

There  was  a  mighty  stir  and  resurrection  of  life,  when  the 
preachers  of  the  Reformation  went  up  into  their  pulpits  and 
began  to  speak.  But  they  only  caught  the  great  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith  on  the  mirror  of  their  own  personal 
experience  and  flashed  it  back  upon  the  multitude.  They 
did  not  preach  to  the  people,  as  many  think,  in  the  argumen- 
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tative,  metaphysical  style  of  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
nor  in  the  manner  of  their  dogmatical  and  polemical  trea¬ 
tises.  They  described  the  power  of  sin  as  they  felt  it.  Lu¬ 
ther  said  continually  in  his  preaching,  “I”  :  “I,  who  lived  the 
life  of  a  spotless  monk,  yet  felt  within  me  the  troubled  con¬ 
science  of  a  sinner.  *  *  Then  I  said  to  myself :  Am  I, 

then,  the  only  one  who  ought  to.be  sad  in  my  spirit?” 
“These  words  Justus  and  justitia  Dei  were  a  thunder  to  my 
conscience.  I  shuddered  to  hear  them  ;  I  told  myself,  if  God 
is  just,  He  will  punish  me."  To  this  the  conscience  of  the 
people  answered.  They  saw  themselves  in  that  mirror.  But 
they  were  not  reasoned  with.  Only  the  truth  was  declared, 
and  they  said  “It  is  true.”  Then  the  doctrine  of  a  free  par¬ 
don,  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  was  declared,  its  seal  in  the 
work  of  the  cross,  its>  efficacy.  “Then,”  says  Luther,  “I  felt 
myself  born  anew,  and  it  seemed  that  I  was  entering  the  open 
gates  of  heaven.”  Every- guilty  soul  felt  the  fitness  of  that 
blood  to  cleanse. 

All  over  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  Scotland, 
England,  the  great  wave  swept ;  but  it  was  always  by  the 
same  means :  the  witnessing  of  the  great  evangelical  doctrines 
accepted  as  the  truth  because  they  carried  conviction  by  their 
very  utterance. 

When  the  morning  of  the  Wesleyan  revival  broke,  what 
do  we  find  the  preachers  of  that  movement  doing?  Wesley, 
Whitefield,  Fletcher,  the  whole  army,  take  up  the  Bible,  read 
the  story  of  the  cross,  and  apply  it  at  once  to  the  people  be¬ 
fore  them.  They  had  no  new  doctrine ;  they  had  no  new 
proofs  of  it ;  they  did  not  attempt  argument.  They  merely 
declared  it.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  work  on  Wesley  and  Metho¬ 
dism,  dwells  on  this  phase  of  the  movement :  “Whether 
Wesley  and  Whitefield,  and  others  of  their  class,  addressed 
Christianized  congregations,  or  the  lowest  of  the  people,  a 
wonderful  uniformity  marked  the  effect  produced,  where  any 
effect  at  all  was  produced.  But  this  could  not  have  been  if 
the  preacher  had  gone  about  to  produce  conviction  b}’  a  cir¬ 
cuit  of  reasoning ;  for  in  that  case  what  might  have  swayed 
one  mind,  would  not  have  touched  the  other.  What  the 
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preacher  advanced  ordinarily,  was  a  bare  affirmation  of  that 
which  the  human  mind,  by  its  very  structure,  assents  to  as 
true,  when  it  is  so  affirmed  as  to  take  hold  of  the  conscience.” 
What  is  this  method  but  that  of  simple  witnessing?  Thus 
the  movement  began. 

But  as  it  was  followed  up  through  those  wonderful  years, 
when  the  leaven  went  throngh  the  mass  of  the  lower  English 
classes  and  penetrated  the  populations  of  America,  what  was 
the  method  ?  Still  the  same.  Mr.  Taylor  gives  another  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  settled  practice  of  the  leading  Methodistic  preach¬ 
ers:  “With  some  of  them,  the  primary  or  rudimentary 
announcement — •which  is  that  of  the  preacher  of  repentance — 
namely,  a  free  and  full  pardon  of  sins — was  the  customary 
theme  in  the  pulpit ;  and  the  preacher’s  characteristic  motto- 
text,  was  of  this  sort — ‘In  whom  we  have  redemption,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.’  Another  taking  up  this  primary 
truth,  combined  it  with  bright  and  enlivening  announce- 
ments  of  the  unrestricted  intention ,  or  universal  availableness, 
to  all  mankind  of  this  salvation.  ‘Christ’ — this  is  the  preach¬ 
er’s  text — ‘is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  wdiole  world or  this — ‘The 
Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.’  An¬ 
other,  whose  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  grace  and  majesty  of  Him 
who  is  ‘the  brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  His  person,’  enlarges  with  pathos  and  copiousness 
of  illustration  upon  those  inexhaustible  themes  for  which  the 
Scriptures  afford  materials,  and  which  relate  to  the  personal 
perfections  of  Him  who,  as  truly  man,  and  truly  God,  gathers 
to  himself  whatever  can  move  the  profound  and  reverential 
affections  of  men.” 

Two  men  of  our  day  have  been  eminently  successful  as 
preachers  of  the  gospel  :  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  Mr.  Beecher. 
They  are  very  diverse  in  their  mental  structure  and  habits : 
the  one  is  of  the  narrowest  of  the  narrow  of  the  old  Calvin- 
istic  school,  the  other,  broad,  even  to  laxness  ;  but  the  power 
of  these  men  is  identical.  They  bear  witness  to  certain  great 
cardinal  features  of  Christianity.  In  the  final  effect  of  their 
preaching  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Beecher,  of  which  he  is 
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somewhat  too  lavish,  drops  out  as  as  so  much  dross  out  of  the 
smeltiug  of  the  ore,  and  the  Calvinism  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  blows 
away  as  so  much  chaff  when  the  grain  is  threshed  out.  Mho 
remembers  their  philosophy  or  their  Calvinism,  after  hearing 
or  reading  their  sermons  ?  But  the  great  truths  that  touch 
and  move  and  convert  and  build  up  their  vast  congregations 
are  the  same  in  each  pulpit.  They  dwell  much  on  cardinal 
facts  of  Christianity  :  the  love  of  God,  the  sinfulness  of  man, 
the  worth  of  the  soul,  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  man,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  glory  of 
Heaven,  and,  in  Mr.  Spurgeon's  case,  the  terrors  of  Hell. 
These  they  are  continually  affirming  and  reaffirming  with  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  utterance,  but  with  the  greatest  simplicity 
and  directness  of  impression  upon  the  consciences  of  their 
hearers.  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  more  direct  power  than  Mr. 
Beecher  in  bringing  men  to  a  personal  acceptance  of  Christ : 
it  is  because  he  has,  though  a  Calvinist,  less  of  philosophy 
and  a  great  deal  more  direct  affirmation  of  religious  truth. 
They  are  princes  in  the  pulpit  because  they  affirm  and  enforce 
and  apply  truth  rather  than  prove  it  and  defend  it. 

When  one  of  the  great  revival  waves,  that  have  at  inter¬ 
vals  swept  over  the  land,  begins  its  course,  what  sort  of 
preaching  do  we  find  addressed  to  the  great  concourses  of 
people  that  gather?  The  argumentative,  philosophical,  de¬ 
fensive,  critical  sermons,  are  shoved  into  the  drawer :  the 
great  verities  of  Sin,  Atonement,  Repentance,  Regeneration, 
the  Cross,  the  Judgment,  Heaven  and  Hell,  are  set  forth  in 
the  simplest,  directest  manner. 

Times  change  and  men  with  them  ;  but  the  change  is  only 
superficial.  Under  all  the  mutations  of  fashions,  dialects, 
political  and  social  revolutions,  the  great  strata  of  human 
feeling,  conscience,  spiritual  and  moral  need,  run  unchanged 
and  unchangeable.  What  touched  the  Jew  and  the  Greek 
and  the  Roman  when  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  went 
abroad  from  Jerusalem,  will  touch  men  in  America  now. 
And  if  anything  is  written  clearly  in  every  page  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  progress  Christianity  has  made,  it  is  this  :  Ho  not 
go  to  men  with  proofs  of  Christianity,  but  with  the  naked 
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truths  themselves ;  do  not  preach  about  the  doctrines  of 
Christ,  but  preach  Christ  himself. 

What  every  preacher  needs  to  say  to  himself  a  thousand 
times  over  is  this :  Let  me  beware  of  proofs :  they  are  like  a 
bad  gun  that  damages  more  in  the  recoil  than  by  the  shot. 
Let  me  remember  to  state  and  restate  and  gather  the  rays  of 
truth  by  incarnation  and  imagination,  by  repetition  and  ap¬ 
plication,  into  a  focus  till  the  blaze  kindles.  I  have  a  natural 
ally  in  every  man’s  breast :  let  me  be  careful  to  sound  the 
note  he  will  recognize  and  answer  to,  and  not  challenge  him 
by  the  defiance  of  a  logical  blast  to  come  out  and  give  me 
battle. 

Now  if  all  this  be  so :  if  there  is,  in  the  fervors  of  faith 
and  deep  personal  persuasion,  a  spiritual  contagion  that 
makes  men  sensitive  to  the  truth,  and,  in  the  facts  and  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity,  an  authority  that  enforces  conviction 
by  their  very  statement — then  there  are  several  lessons  for 
us  who  have  something  to  do  in  directing  the  action  of  the 
Church. 

1.  The  first  duty  of  the  preacher,  whose  vocation  is  to  win 
men  to  Christ,  is  to  shun  the  atmosphere  of  doubt  for  himself 
as  a  region  of  malaria.  The  professor,  the  author,  the  apolo¬ 
gist  for  Christianity,  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  the 
foundations  of  faith  and  defend  them,  may  give  himself  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  questions  that  lie  at  the  base  of  all  reli¬ 
gion,  and  specially  that  concern  the  fundamentals  of  Christi¬ 
anity :  he  may  put  himself  into  the  judge’s  place  and  give 
an  impartial  hearing  to  all  witnesses  and  the  counsel  for  both 
sides.  But  this  is  not  possible  to  one  who  would  go  to  men 
as  a  preacher  of  aggressive  faith.  He  who  is  habitually  hear¬ 
ing  and  answering  the  doubts  and  objections  to  Christianity 
put  forth  by  its  assailants,  insensibly  loses  the  fervor  of  his 
faith  :  he  may  still  believe,  but  not  with  the  intensity  of  con¬ 
viction  and  realization  of  the  unseen  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  the  first  qualification  of  the  successful  preacher.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  atmosphere  he  has  been  breathing  will  go  with 
him  into  the  pulpit  and  mufile  his  voice  and  steal  away  the 
glow  of  his  belief  The  air  of  doubt  is  like  that  of  the  lofty 
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mountain  peaks,  clear,  sharp,  apparently  invigorating,  it  steals 
away  the  fire  of  life.  The  voice  that  rings  in  the  valleys 
dies  away  in  a  feeble  cry  on  the  heights.  There  is  no  reso¬ 
nance  in  the  thin  ether  of  speculation.  The  preacher  must 
shun  it,  or  pay  the  price  of  an  enfeeble,  because  hesitating, 
utterance. 

He  will  find  the  habit  of  weighing  the  evidence,  stopping 
to  hear  what  may  be  said  on  the  other  side,  stealing  upon 
him  the  very  presentation  of  the  truth.  Instead  of  affirming 
and  then  enforcing,  making  his  appeal  directly  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  consciousness  in  the  men  before  him,  he  will  be 
affirming  and  then  answering  the  imaginary  objector,  who,  in 
any  ordinary  audience,  is  purely  imaginary.  He  will  be  get¬ 
ting  out  his  scales  and  weighing  evidence,  raising  points  of 
difficulty  and  insensibly  addressing  himself  to  the  intellectual, 
critical  side  of  his  hearers'  minds.  Such  a  preacher  sends 
away  his  hearers  only  half  persuaded,  and  with  minds  in  the 
condition  of  a  jury  after  the  judge’s  charge,  instead  of  being, 
as  they  should  be,  as  the  jury  after  the  advocate’s  appeal. 

Is  the  preacher  persuaded  himself  that  Christianity  is  true, 
and  that  the  gospel  is  G-od’s  veritable  message  of  life  or  death? 
Then  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  objections  to  it  and  the 
difficulties  that  beset  it  intellectually.  His  business  is  to  per¬ 
suade  men  of  it,  not  by  lies  nor  any  unfair  representation, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  by  arguments  and  proofs  and  rebut¬ 
ting  evidence;  but  by  the  positive  presentation  and  urgency 
of  its  solemn  truths.  But  if  he  would  do  this  with  a  single 
mind,  let  him  refuse  to  keep  company  all  the  week  with  ob¬ 
jectors  and  unbelievers.  He  may  shake  them  off  when  he 
goes  into  the  pulpit  on  Sunday,  but  the  echo  of  their  words 
will  linger  in  his  ear,  the  subtle  influence  of  their  doubts  will 
palsy  his  tongue.  He  will  convince  nobody  because  he  is  only 
half  convinced  himself. 

2.  There  is  room  enough  alons;  the  vast  line  of  the  Church's 
attack  on  the  kingdom  of  Satan  for  unlearned  men.  If  men 
appear  in  our  churches,  or  are  picked  up  in  the  sweep  of  the 
great  revivals  that  break  into  the  lowlands  of  the  masses, 
who  have  a  fire  of  conviction  compelling  them  to  testify  of 
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the  grace  of  God,  and  who  are  capable  of  a  simple,  downright 
statement  of  the  Christian  verities,  the  Chnrch  has  no  call, 
though  they  may  be  of  narrow  range  of  knowledge  and  un¬ 
trained  reasoning  powers,  to  put  them  aside,  or  insist  on  their 
taking  a  full  course  of  education.  Such  men  often  have  a 
wondrous  power  of  piercing  the  indifference  and  defiance  of 
the  unbelieving  masses :  witness  Richard  Weaver,  the  butcher 
preacher  of  England,  and  that  whole  class  of  unlettered  men 
who  appear  at  the  great  races  and  fairs  of  England  to  preach, 
who  tramp  the  lanes  of  the  country,  and  thread  the  alleys  of 
the  cities,  and  are  continually  winning  multitudes  to  the 
truth.  Perhaps  every  one  who  has  much  to  do  with  the  ac¬ 
tive  ministry  has  come  in  contact  with  some  such  mind. 
“Educate  them,”  say  the  sticklers  for  regular  routine,  “and 
then  let  them  preach.”  Uo  ;  many  a  man  who  has  had  force 
of  conviction,  and  a  native  power  of  simple  declaration  of  the 
truth,  has  been  forever  marred  by  an  attempt  to  superinduce 
a  higher  culture. 

Unquestionably,  the  highest  power  is  that  of  faith  and 
spiritual  fervor  fusing  large  knowledge  and  thorough  culture. 
The  great  leaders  and  builders  in  the  advance  of  Christianity 
have  been  such.  But  there  is  a  class  of  minds  that  are  only 
crippled  by  an  attempt  to  equip  them  with  much  culture: 
they  are  Davids  encumbered  with  Saul’s  armor :  leave  them 
to  their  sling  and  pebbles  from  the  brook.  Our  seminaries 
in  Uew  England,  especially,  have  been  sending  out  a  class  of 
young  men  of  piety  and  devotion,  but  in  whom  piety  has 
been  like  a  little  fire  under  a  great  heap  of  fuel,  quenched 
and  reduced  only  to  smouldering  and  smoke.  So  alarming 
did  this  tendency  become  that,  a  few  years  ago,  the  accom¬ 
plished  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  at  Andover,  Dr.  Phelps, 
felt  constrained  to  address  au  earnest  warning  to  his  students 
to  beware  that  their  culture  did  not  kill  their  ability  to  reach 
the  popular  heart. 

3.  We  may  see,  now,  in  what,  humanly  speaking,  lies  the 
reserve  force  of  aggressive  Christianity.  It  is  in  the  latent 
power  lodged  in  the  contagion  of  a  fervid  faith,  and  in  the 
authoritative  appeal  the  primary  facts  and  doctrines  of  Chris- 
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tianity  make  naturally  to  the  human  heart.  In  virtue  of 
these  two  primal  forces,  Christianity  has  always  proved  equal 
to  any  emergency.  If  its  theology  and  philosophy  are  out¬ 
grown,  if  its  external  machinery  of  propagation  breaks  down 
under  the  stress  of  some  new  and  vaster  form  of  civilization, 
its  real  strength  is  left  untouched.  Let  the  spirit  of  life  kin¬ 
dle  in  one  soul, — and  that  kindling,  like  the  advent  of  a  poet, 
or  great  thinker,  or  supreme  military  genius,  is  something 
that  cannot  be  counted  on, — and  it  spreads  through  a  commu¬ 
nity  as  leaven  pervades  the  whole  mass.  The  dogmatic  sys¬ 
tem  may  lose  edge  and  weight ;  but  the  facts  of  Christ’s  life 
and  death,  the  doctrine  of  his  person  and  Spirit,  and  the  re¬ 
lations  he  brings  men  into  to  another  world,  when  urged  with 
the  simplicity  of  authority,  may  at  any  time  touch  the  old 
springs  of  human  nature  that  never  fail. 

These  element  of  power  are  simply  incalculable,  because 
they  have  to  do  with  what  is  most  fundamental,  yet  most 
imponderable,  in  man:  the  sympathetic,  religious  nature. 
Again  and  again  have  the  philosophers  ruled  it  out  as  non¬ 
existent,  because  not  measurable  and  calculable ;  and  again 
and  again,  after  being  ruled  out,  it  has  unmistakably  asserted 
itself.  It  may  lie  inert  through  a  slumbering  generation,  as 
in  England  before  the  Wesleyan  revival ;  it  may  be  overlaid 
and  buried,  as  in  continental  Europe  before  the  Reformation  ; 
it  may  be  despised  and  counted  out  of  the  real  factors  of  civil¬ 
ization,  as  it  is  by  the  science  of  this  generation :  but  when 
the  time  of  need  comes,  one  ardent  soul  speaks,  the  old  story 
is  rehearsed,  and  the  sleeping  awake,  the  buried  comes  out  of 
its  grave,  the  wisdom  of  philosophy  is  confounded  by  a  resur¬ 
rection  that  refuses  to  be  measured  or  contained. 

When  or  how  such  an  awakening  may  come  no  science  can 
predict.  The  forces  that  effect  it  are  internal,  volcanic.  Ve¬ 
suvius,  after  a  revolutionary  outbreak,  lies  idly  curling  its 
wreath  of  thin  smoke  for  centuries.  Vineyards  are  planted 
on  its  slope,  villages  nestle  at  its  base,  generation  succeeds 
generation  in  quiet,  till  men  think  its  fires  are  gone  out.  It 
belongs  to  a  former  age.  But  it  only  sleeps. 
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We  need  not  be  afraid  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.  Sometimes,  as  we  look  abroad  on  a  world  and  a 
Church  that  have  almost  lost  the  tradition  of  the  aggressive 
power  of  Christianity,  we  are  half  persuaded,  as  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  are  fully  persuaded,  that  the  fires  of  the  once 
mighty  religion  are  dying  out.  The  world  wanders  among 
the  vast  formations  the  power  of  a  living  faith  once  threw 
up,  digs  out  the  wonders  of  former  times,  carves  the  cold  lava 
into  graceful  shapes  of  poetry  and  aesthetic  religion,  and  phi¬ 
losophizes  over  what  it  pleases  itself  to  call  a  dead  faith.  But 
at  any  time  the  fervid  faith  of  a  few  ardent  souls,  who  centre 
their  all  in  Christ,  and  the  reaffirmation  in  their  naked  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  old  story  of  the  cross  and  the  resurrection,  may 
put  forth  a  power  before  which  indifference  and  skepticism 
and  defiance  of  spiritual  truth  will  be  swept  away  in  an  irre¬ 
sistible  flood  of  conviction. 


ARTICLE  VI, 

THE  ELOQUENCE  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

By  Rev.  Joel  Swartz.  D.  D.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

It  is  more  than  questionable  whether,  if  the  apostle  Paul 
had  been  tried  by  the  technical  rules  of  the  rhetoricians  of 
his  day,  he  would  have  been  pronounced  an  eloquent  man. 
Though  able  to  speak  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin, 
the  three  languages  of  antiquity  in  which  nearly  all  that  was 
worth  knowing  in  his  day  was  written  or  spoken,  and  though 
called  upon,  by  his  itinerant  ministry,  to  address  audiences 
gathered  from  all  ranks  of  society,  and  of  the  most  diverse 
religious  views  and  grades  of  intellectual  culture,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that,  beyond  a  few  suggestive  facts  and  allusions, 
we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  apostle’s  peculiar  style  of 
speaking.  This  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  he  frequently  had  among  his  auditors,  if  they  did 
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not  compose  the  entire  assembly,  the  fastidious  and  polished 
Greeks,  who  gloried  in  nothing  more  than  in  their  incompar¬ 
ably  excellent  and  mellifluous  language,  and  in  the  art  of 
speaking  it  with  the  greatest  purity  aud  fluency.  How  much 
they  gloried  in  “the  enticing  words  of  man’s  wisdom”  and 
the  “excellency  of  speech,”  is  more  than  once  alluded  to  by  the 
apostle  Paul.  Yet  even  these  fastidious  Greeks,  among  whom 
Paul  had  many  disciples,  have  not  left  us  any  critical  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  oratorical  ability  of  the  great  apostle.  They  tell 
us  much  about  the  ten  Attic  orators,  approved  by  the  school 
of  Alexandria ;  about  the  masterly  eloquence  of  Demosthe¬ 
nes  and  his  rival  Aeschines ;  the  almost  supernatural  sweet¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  oratory  of  Isocrates,  but  of  a  later 
orator  who  addressed  them  more  frequently  and  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  any  one  of  their  illustrious  speakers,  we  have  lit¬ 
tle  beyond  a  few  rather  depreciative  and  characteristic  criti¬ 
cisms.  This  very  silence,  however,  may  afford  us  a  hint  of 
something  peculiar  and  masterly  in  the  oratory  of  St.  Paul. 
The  Greek  orators  sought  to  please.  They  addressed  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  critical  judgment  and  exacting  taste  of  their  au¬ 
ditors.  With  “enticing  words,”  with  the  “excellency  of 
speech  or  of  wisdom,”  they  sought  to  carry  away  captive  the 
precise  but  superficial  judgments  of  a  people  who  spent  their 
time  either  in  hearing  or  telling  some  new  or  smooth  or  beau- 
tiful  thing.  The  people  demanded  something  that  would 
amuse  or  please  or  entertain,  and  the  orators  sought  to  meet 
the  demand. 

Paul  came  among  these  gay  and  ambitious  triflers  with  a 
most  sober  purpose,  and  upon  a  mission  of  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  importance.  Passing  by  alike  their  rhetoric  and  their 
philosophy,  their  “excellency  of  speech”  and  their  “wisdom,” 
as  equally  vain  ;  he  determined  to  know  nothing  among  them 
save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.”  When  he  essayed  to 
address  these  polite  critics  upon  a  theme  which  appeared  to 
their  “wisdom”  to  be  “foolishness,”  he  did  not  adopt,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  oratory  any  more  than  the  prevailing  philosophy,  for 
both  seemed  to  adhere  together,  but  used  a  method  becoming 
the  simple  grandeur  of  his  subject,  so  that  their  faith  might 
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not  stand  in  “the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.’7 
With  a  soul  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  great  truths  he 
came  to  deliver,  he  spake  to  them  not  only  upon  a  new  theme, 
but  with  an  unwonted  power.  Passing  by  all  such  mere  tri¬ 
fles  as  studied  verbiage  and  elocutionary  artifices,  he  at  once 
sought  to  convince  the  judgment  with  unanswerable  truth 
and  to  pierce  the  conscience  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ;  to 
“open  the  eyes”  of  men,  “to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  might  re¬ 
ceive  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  inheritance  among  them 
which  are  sanctified  by  faith” — the  faith  that  had  delivered 
his  own  soul.  Instead  of  addressing  the  eye  and  tickling  the 
ear  and  amusing  the  fancy,  in  his  own  language,  he  sought, 
“by  manifestation  of  the  truth,  to  commend  himself  to  every 
man’s  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.”  How  the  conscience 
does  not  criticise ;  when  a  man  can  get  hold  of  that,  he  at 
once  disarms  all  criticism  and  puts  his  hearer  in  an  attitude 
the  most  widely  different  from  that  of  the  cold  critic.  Hone 
of  those  three  thousand  who  were  “pricked  in  their  heart” 
by  the  flaming  sword  of  the  Spirit,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
were  capable  of  remembering  a  single  gesture  or  intonation 
of  the  principal  preacher  on  that  occasion.  You  might  as 
well  expect  a  man,  wounded  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight  in  the 
day  of  battle,  to  be  able  to  sit  down  and  criticise  the  manner 
in  which  the  enemy  drew  and  brandished  and  plunged  the 
sword  into  his  body,  dwelling  chiefly  upon  the  grace  or  awk¬ 
wardness  of  the  movement,  as  to  expect  a  man  wounded  in 
conscience  to  describe  the  inflections  and  gestures  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  speaker  whilst  that  searching  work  was  going  on. 
Who  can  believe  for  a  moment  that  Felix,  pale  and  trembling, 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  the  supreme  Judge,  knew  anything 
about  the  rhetoric  of  the  master  who  had  conjured  up  before 
his  affrighted  imagination  and  guilty  conscience  the  retribu¬ 
tions  of  the  last  day  ?  It  would  be  scarcely  more  absurd  to 
suppose  that  he  would  be  capable  of  criticising  the  pronun¬ 
ciation,  emphasis  and  gesture  of  the  Judge  himself  in  the  act 
of  cursing  and  exiling  him  into  outer  darkness  forever,  than 
to  suppose  that  in  the  awful  moment  of  his  alarm  he  could 
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have  criticised  the  elocution  of  the  apostle.  About  all  we 
know  of  the  great  missionary’s  preaching,  is  the  effect  which 
he  everywhere  produced.  He  disarmed  the  critics  by  attack¬ 
ing  them  at  a  point  where  all  criticism  refuses  to  judge. 
Himself  forgetful  of  all  studied  artificialities  of  speech,  he 
spoke  in  a  manner  the  least  adapted  to  awaken  the  critical 
propensity  in  his  hearers.  He  rose  above  the  arts  and  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  the  schools,  and  moved  in  a  region  so  elevated 
that  men  thought  as  little  of  pointing  their  impotent  shafts 
of  criticism  at  him  as  the  huntsman  thinks  of  drawing  his 
bow  upon  an  eagle  in  the  clouds. 

We  are  reminded,  however,  that  some  did  dare  to  criticise 
the  apostle.  The  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers  at  Athens 
thought  him  a  babbler ,  and  some  Corinthians  said  of  him, 
uHis  letters  are  weighty  and  powerful,  but  his  bodily  pres¬ 
ence  is  weak  and  his  speech  contemptible .”  As  to  the  first  class 
of  critics,  it  may  be  said  their  judgment  related  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  rather  than  the  manner  of  the  apostle’s  preaching.  It 
was  the  foolishness  of  the  gospel,  rather  than  that  of  the 
preacher,  that  offended  them.  Hot  perhaps  being  orators 
themselves,  but  “philosophers”  rather,  they  would  naturally 
look  more  into  the  substance  of  the  message  than  at  its  rhe¬ 
torical  dress.  It  was  the  strange  doctrine  of  “Jesus  and  the 
resurrection”  that  seemed  to  them  an  unintelligible  babble. 
The  discourteous  appellation,  iSnappokoyos,  “babbler,”  liter¬ 
ally,  a  “seed-gather,”  spoken  of  birds  that  pick  up  the  seed 
when  it  is  sown,  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  man  who  speaks, 
as  one  sows  seeds,  without  order  or  connection.  How  it  was 
the  want  of  a  discernible  logic,  and  not  a  defective  rhetoric, 
that  called  forth  the  depreciative  philosophic  judgment  on 
this  occasion.  When,  however,  it  is  said  of  the  apostle’s 
speech  that  is  was  “contemptible”  it  will  be  urged  that  here  is 
an  adverse  criticism  upon  the  rhetoric  of  the  speaker.  It  is 
possible  that  this  may  have  been  the  intended  force  of  the 
hostile  judgment.  The  contrast  drawn  between  the  speaking 
and  the  writing  of  the  apostle,  rather  favors  this  interpreta¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  apostle,  being  “a  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews,”  educated  in  Jerusalem,  did  not  speak  the 
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Greek  with  entire  accuracy,  tiuency  and  purity.  There  may 
have  been  an  inelegant  brogue  upon  his  tongue,  and  this 
would  no  doubt  be  sufficient  to  condemn  him  in  Corinth  as 
a  “contemptible”  orator.  Ilis  deficiency  in  this  respect,  may 
have  been,  at  least  in  part,  the  reason  for  his  reference  to  his 
“speech”  in  his  letter  to  this  people.  But  his  reference  is 
made  in  the  style  of  an  apology,  which,  whilst  it  serves  to 
relieve  him,  comes  very  near  turning  back  upon  his  critics 
the  charge  that,  in  his  judgment,  their  “speech”'  is  contempti¬ 
ble.  Besides,  we  must  remember  that  this  judgment  of  Paul 
is  pronounced  by  enemies ,  and  hence  does  not  prove  him  a  bad 
speaker  any  more  than  some  other  charges  from  the  same  class 
prove  him  a  bad  man. 

From  the  criticism  last  nociced,  and  a  passage  from  his  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Galatians,  and  a  few  others  of  kindred  type,  a  great 
mass  of  tradition  and  conjecture  has  been  manufactured,  tend¬ 
ing  to  depreciate  both  the  person  and  the  oratory  of  St.  Paul. 
That  the  apostle  confesses  some  physical  infirmity  which  was 
obvious  to  the  eyes  of  men,  and  which  subjected  him  to  se¬ 
vere  trial,  seems  to  be  evident  from  the  following:  “Ye  know 
how  through  infirmity  of  the  flesh  I  preached  the  gospel  unto 
you  at  the  first,  and  of  my  temptation  ichich  is  in  the  flesh ,  ye 
despised  not,  nor  rejected,  but  received  me  even  as  an  angel  of 
God,  even  as  Jesus  Christ.”  This,  together  with  the  enig¬ 
matical  “thorn  in  the  flesh,”'  which  has  been  such  a  thorn  to 
curious  commentators,  is  the  small  stock  in  trade  with  which 
a  class  of  ingenious  and  mostly  minute  critics  have  carried 
-on  such  a  various  business  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  like¬ 
nesses  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  not  one  of  those 
who  has  drawn  his  conception  of  Paul  from  the  allusions 
made  to  his  “infirmities,”  without  the  corrections  and  quali¬ 
fications  necessarily  implied  in  his  laborious  and  long  life,  has 
given  us  anything  more  than  a  contemptible  caricature.  If 
we  accept  the  figure  made  of  St.  Paul  by  early  taadition  and 
ingenious  speculation,  it  will  be  next  to  impossible,  with  such 
a  weak  bodily  presence,  to  make  a  speaker  who  will  not  be 
“contemptible." 

For  if,  as  Blair  says,  “a  not  ungainly  presence  and  a  full 
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and  tunable  voice  are  important  qualifications’'  to  the  public 
speaker,  then,  tradition  being  true,  Paul  had  not  at  least  the 
first  of  these  qualifications.  Chrysostom  says  that  “his  stat¬ 
ure  was  low,  his  body  crooked,  his  head  bald,  and  he  was 
only  three  cubits  high,”  but  adds,  with  great  beauty  and 
force  of  expression,  that  “he  was  tall  enough  to  touch  the 
heavens.”  Jerome  says,  “his  constitution  was  infirm,  and 
he  was  much  afflicted  with  headache.”  This  is  outdone  by 
an  equally  authentic  expression  of  Lucian,  who,  in  his  Phi- 
lopatris,  calls  him,  “the  high-nosed,  bald-pated  Galilean,”  and 
adds,  “Corpore  erat  parvo  contracto,  incurvo,  tricubitali.” 
Tradition  describes  him  as  a  man  of  low  stature  and  inclin¬ 
ing  to  stoop,  of  a  grave  countenance  and  a  fair  complexion. 
His  eyes  were  possessed  of  a  certain  suavity  of  expression, 
his  nose  was  gracefully  aquiline,  his  forehead  nearly  bald,  his 
beard  thick  and,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  tike  the  hair  of  his 
head,  somewhat  silvered  by  age.'’  We  cannot  imagine  such 
a  dwarfish,  ungainly,  distorted  physique  as  this,  “a  chosen 
vessel,”  adapted  to  endure  the  herculean  labors  which  he  per¬ 
formed,  and  “bear  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  the  Gentiles 
and  kings  and  the  children  of  Israel.”  A  man  who  could 
endure  to  old  age,  then  die  a  death  of  violence,  the  “journey¬ 
ing  often,”  the  perils  of  robbers  by  his  own  countrymen,  the 
heathen,  in  the  city,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  sea,  among  false 
brethren;  his  weariness,  painfulness,  watchings  often,  hun¬ 
ger,  thirst,  fasting,  cold,  nakedness,  the  daily  care  of  all  the 
churches,  besides  the  persecutions,  labors  more  abundant, 
stripes  above  measure,  his  imprisonments,  deaths  oft,  his  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  stripes  from  the  Jews,  together  with 
his,  “Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned,  thrice 
I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day  have  I  been  in  the 
deep,”  was  hardier  than  Hannibal,  tougher  than  Caesar,  had 
more  endurance  than  Buonaparte,  and  was  braver  than  all  of 
them  put  together.  To  say  of  such  a  man  that  his  “bodily 
presence  is  weak”  is  in  contradiction  not  only  of  all  the  anal¬ 
ogies  of  fact  and  experience,  but  of  physiological  law. 

If  the  critic  spoke  a  probable  untruth  when  he  said  “his 
bodily  presence  is  weak,”  it  is  probable  he  was  equally  me 
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truthful  when  he  said  his  “speech  is  contemptible.”  If  his 
labors  and  sufferings  imply  a  strong  body,  the  effects  of  his 
speaking,  and  the  products  of  his  pen,  imply  a  strong  mind 
and  vigorous  elocution.  There  are  recorded  of  him  no  such 
feats  of  physical  manliness  as  of  intellectual  prowess  and 
achievement.  If  we  are  not  to  make  him  a  prodigious 
anomaly,  reversing  all  the  ordinary  facts  of  experience,  then 
we  ought  to  conceive  of  Paul  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  com¬ 
pactness  and  proportion  of  physical  structure,  “a  chosen  ves¬ 
sel”  indeed,  just  such  a  man  as  God  would  likely  make  t6  do 
the  most  heroic  and  responsible  labor  ever  allotted  to  a  human 
being.  Allowing  much  for  the  representations  of  modesty 
and  true  humility  in  his  account  of  “the  infirmities  which 
were  in  his  flesh,”  we  may  consistently  say  he  was  a  physical 
as  he  was  an  intellectual  giant.  But  be  this  as  it  may.  We 
have  something  more  significant  than  the  silence  of  habitual 
critics,  and  the  impotent  carpings  of  personal  enemies.  Sup¬ 
pose  his  bodily  presence  was  weak,  we  know,  of  a  truth,  his 
speech  was  not  contemptible.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  it 
was  admirable.  It  is  a  model  for  all  who,  like  him,  are 
preaching  “Jesus  and  the  resurrection,”  and  are  beseeching 
men,  as  though  God  did  beseech  them  by  their  ministry,  to 
become  reconciled  unto  God. 

There  are  several  indispensible  and  pre-eminent  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  an  effective  speaker  must  have,  and  Paul  had 
these  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

1.  The  first  is  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  subject  about 
which  one  is  to  speak.  “ Clearness ,  force,  earnestness,”  said 
an  eminent  American  orator,  “these  are  the  qualities  which 
produce  conviction.”  That  Paul  had  a  clear  vision  of  his 
subject,  need  not  be  argued.  A  man  of  his  acuteness  of  intel¬ 
lect,  enlightened  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  could  not 
apprehend  the  truth  doubtfully.  Jesus  and  his  gospel  were 
revealed  not  only  to  him,  but  in  him,  and  he  could  not  but 
speak  that  which  he  knew,  and  testify  that  he  had  seen.  It 
is  true,  there  are  some  things  in  his  writing  which,  as 
Peter  said,  are  “hard  to  be  understood,”  but  this  arises 
from  the  obscurity  and  grandeur  of  the  subject,  the  na- 
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ture  of  our  faculties,  and  not  from  any  obscurity  in  the 
style  of  the  apostle.  Human  speech  was  often  burdened, 
and  sometimes  plainly  incompetent  to  set  forth  many  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  gospel,  and  if  it  seemed  to  stoop  and 
to  labor  and,  like  a  giant  under  a  great  load,  to  lose  its 
ease  and  orrace  of  movement,  it  was  due  to  the  weakness  of 
the  medium  and  the  burden  of  the  subject,  and  not  to  any 
want  of  skill  or  clearness  in  the  mind  of  him  who  employed 
it  as  the  vehicle  of  his  ideas.  Paul  was  capable  of  digres¬ 
sions,  parentheses  and  abruptness  in  style,  but  not  of  weakness, 


in  himself  all  the  excellencies  of  the  other  sacred  writers. 
“He  had  the  loftiness  of  Isaiah,  the  devotion  of  David,  the 
pathos  of  Jeremiah,  the  vehemence  of  Ezekiel,  the  didactic 
gravity  of  Moses,  the  elevated  morality  and  practical  good 
sense  of  James,  the  sublime  conceptions  and  deep  views  of 
John,  the  noble  energy  and  burning  zeal  of  .Peter.  To  all 
these  he  added  his  own  strong  argumentative  powers  and  in¬ 
tensity  of  thought.” 

2.  He  had  also  “force,  earnestness.”  These  were  pre-eminent 
among  other  good  qualities.  Reversing  the  order  of  these 
words,  and  putting  them  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
we  would  say  that  the  apostle  had  great  force  because  he  had 
great  earnestness.  As  heat  gives  expansive  force  to  water  in 
the  form  of  steam,  so  does  earnestness  in  the  soul  give  energy 
to  every  one  of  its  faculties.  The  apostle  was  the  subject  of 
an  earnestness  that  not  only  aroused  all  the  faculties  of  his 
being,  but  set  them  into  such  energy  of  motion  as  seemed  al¬ 
most  to  kindle  them  into  a  flame  by  their  own  rapidity  of 
movement.  “From  the  moment  of  his  conversion,  on  the 
way  to  Damascus,  he  had  but  one  object  of  existence,  and 
that  was  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  but 
one  way  of  seeking  it,  and  that  was  by  preaching  the  cross. 
Wherever  he  went,  whatever  he  did,  to  whomsoever  he  spoke, 
he  was  watching  for  souls.  Whether  reasoning  with  the 
Jews  in  their  synagogues,  or  discoursing  with  the  philoso¬ 
phers  on  Mars  Hill,  or  preaching  to  the  voluptuous  inhabi- 
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tants  of  Corinth,  or  appealing  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at 
Miletus,  or  pleading  in  chains  the  cause  of  Christianity  at 
the  tribunal  of  Festus  in  the  presence  of  Agrippa,  or  writing 
letters  from  prison  to  the  churches  he  had  planted,  we  find 
him  everywhere,  and  always,  the  earnest  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.”* 

This  clearness  of  vision,  and  this  feeling  of  earnestness, 
gave  Paul’s  addresses  three  qualities  essential  to  all  effective 
speaking,  'pertinence ,  practicalness  and  persuasiveness. 

1.  The  preaching  of  Paul  was  pertinent.  He  always  spoke 
to  the  point.  He  shunned  not  to  declare  unto  his  hearers 
“the  whole  counsel  of  God,”  and  “kept  back  nothing  that 
was  profitable.”  Hence  his  discourses  were  as  various  in 
matter  as  the  variety  of  subjects  he  discussed.  Then,  too,  his 
audiences  were  widely  diverse  from  each  other.  He  addressed 
all  classes,  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  He  plead  the 
cause  of  Christ  before  kings  and  governors,  and  discoursed 
before  the  ignorant  multitude.  He  preached  the  Christ  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets  before  the  Sanhedrim  of  his  own  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  doctrine  of  “Jesus  and  the  resurrection”  before 
the  scoffing  philosophers  of  Athens,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
preach  the  same  gospel  at  Rome  also.  But  aiming  ever  more 
at  one  thing,  he  did  not  fail  to  adapt  his  discourses  to  the 
condition,  education,  habits  of  thought,  and  even  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  men.  “I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might 
by  all  means  save  some.”  To  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew, 
that  he  might  save  the  Jews.  Consequently  he  professed, 
and  that  sincerely,  a  profound  respect  for  the  laws  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Moses.  Were  his  hearers  “of  the  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham,”  so  was  he,  and  he  addressed  them  as  his  kinsmen, 
“fathers  and  brethren.”  He  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews, 
as  touching  the  law,  a  Pharisee ;  brought  up  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel  and  taught  “according  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the 
law.”  He  reasoned  with  them  out  of  their  own  scriptures, 
and  “taught  none  other  things  than  Moses  and  the  prophets 
did  say  should  come.”  He  is  compelled  to  appeal  to  Csesar 


*An  Earnest  Ministry,  by  John  A.  James. 
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but  not  that  he  has  “aught  to  accuse  his  nation  of.”  Every 
where  it;  was  for  “the  hope  of  Israel  that  he  is  bound  with 
this  chain.”  Thus  to  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew. 

But  he  was  “the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.”  In  preaching  to 
them,  his  grand  theme  and  purpose  are  the  same,  but  his 
style  and  manner  are  very  different.  He  does  not  reason 
with  the  heathen  out  of  the  Jewish  scriptures.  He  opens  be¬ 
fore  them  the  larger  and  older  volume  of  nature,  having  the 
same  origin  and  teaching,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  same  lessons 
with  Moses  and  the  prophets.  With  the  Lycaonians  who 
would  sacrifice  to  him  and  Barnabars  as  to  Jupiter  and  Mer- 
curius,  Paul  reasoned  about  “the  living  God  which  made 
heaven  and  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein,”  and  spoke 
of  “the  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,”  and  thus  dis¬ 
suaded  these  ignorant  barbarians  from  idolatrous  sacrifice  to 
“serve  the  living  God.”  At  Athens  he  takes  for  his  text,  not 
a  selection  from  Moses  or  the  prophets,  but  an  inscription 
upon  one  of  their  altars,  and  reveals  to  them  the  character 
and  claims  of  that  very  Deity  whom  they  unconsciously  and 
ignorantly  worshipped,  citing  as  testimony  against  their  su¬ 
perstition  the  sentiments  of  their  own  poets. 

If  he  reasons  with  Felix,  or  Festus,  or  Agrippa,  standing 
in  the  courts  of  the  great,  and  addressing  the  learned,  his 
whole  demeanor  is  courtly  and  his  speech  is  elevated  and  re¬ 
fined.  If  headdresses  the  ignorant  multitude  in  some  remote 
village,  his  manner  is  plain  and  his  speech  is  simple.  With 
the  faithful  and  teachable,  he  is  gentle,  “even  as  a  nurse  cher- 
isheth  her  children.”  But  with  the  “puffed  up”  and  refrac¬ 
tory,  he  uses  “sharpness”  and  even  speaks  of  the  “rod”  as  a 
possible  necessity.  If  any  wandered  out  of  the  way,  being 
ignorantly  misled  by  false  teachers,  he  deals  gently,  in  “meek¬ 
ness  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves,”  rebuking  with 
all  “long-suffering  and  doctrine.”  But  he  could  also  deliver 
the  headstrong  and  unruly  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh,  that  they  might  learn  not  to  blaspheme.  Paul,  in  his 
dealings  with  all  classes  of  men,  manifests  a  happy  union  of 
two  almost  incompatible  characters,  a  universal  and  flexible 
adaptation  with  an  intense  personal  consistency  and  integrity 
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of  character.  “This  one  thing  I  do,”  is  made  to  harmonize 
with,  “I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,”  and  both  are  made 
necessary  by  his  all-commanding  purpose,  that  “by  all  means 
he  might  save  some.” 

2.  Paul’s  preaching  was  practical.  James  is  often  called 
the  practical  and  Paul  the  doctrinal  writer.  The  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  just,  but  if  by  this  be  meant  that  the  doctrines  of 
Paul  are  not  practical,  then  it  is  not.  It  is  true  that  Paul  is 
the  most  doctrinal  of  all  the  apostles,  but  it  is  equally  true, 
and  that,  too,  on  this  very  account,  that  he  is  the  most  emi¬ 
nently  practical.  His  work  was  largely  initial.  He  laid  the 
foundation  and  others  built  thereon.  He  planted,  others  cul¬ 
tivated  and  reaped  what  he  sowed.  It  was  his  ambition  to 
preach  the  gospel  where  Christ  was  not  named,  and  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  build  on  the  work  of  others.  This  necessitated  indoc¬ 
trination.  He  Avas  compelled  to  deal  in  first  principles,  and 
hence  Ave  have  much  didactic  and  polemic  theology  in  his 
epistles.  This  fact,  too,  is  unfavorable  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  higher  degrees  of  impassioned  utterance.  He  could  not 
charm  the  Jews  into  an  acceptance  of  the  crucified  Hazarene 
as  the  Messiah,  by  mere  bursts  of  eloquence.  He  must  reason 
and  demonstrate  —  “opening  and  alleging”  from  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  the  misunderstood  proofs  of  Christ’s  divine  mis¬ 
sion,  offices  and  work.  Hor  could  he  conquer  the  prejudices 
of  the  ignorant  heathen,  or  overcome  the  speculations  of  their 
philosophers  by  mere  denunciation  or  confident  assertion. 
His  duty  to  the  one  class  required  him  to  use  great  plainness 
of  speech,  to  the  other  great  acumen  and  depth  of  argument. 
In  neither  case  Avas  he  permitted  to  indulge  in  mere  flights  of 
fancy  or  bursts  of  declamation.  Hence  we  find  the  apostle 
engaged  largely  in  reasoning,  teaching,  proving,  all  of  which 
necessitated  deliberate,  didactic  plainness  of  speech.  Hut  in 
all  this  elaboration  of  argument  and  doctrinal  exposition,  the 
apostle  kept  in  vieAv  the  practical  uses  of  this  teaching.  He 
never  indulged  in  speculations  for  the  purpose  of  shoAving  his 
ingenuity,  or  in  argument  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  an  op¬ 
ponent,  or  in  science  or  philosophy  for  the  purpose  of  capti¬ 
vating  his  his  hearers  or  gratifying  his  own  ambition.  On 
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the  contrary,  he  subordinated  everything  to  practical  re¬ 
sults.  He  discusses  the  doctrine  of  depravity,  but  only 
that  he  may  show  how  God  hath  concluded  all,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  under  sin,  that  he  may  have  mercy  upon  all. 
Thus  he  would  overthrow  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
the  law,  exclude  boasting,  and  use  the  law  as  a  school¬ 
master  to  bring  men  to  Christ.  He  reasons  grandly  about 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  divine  sovereignty,  election,  fore¬ 
ordination,  but  not  ambitiously  and  speculatively,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  relations  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the 
Church  of  God,  the  “good  olive  tree, 55  and  thus  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  each  other.  He  would  uphold  the  Jew  who  seemed 
like  a  branch  broken  oft*  from  his  own  tree,  and  caution  the 
Gentile,  who  had  been  grafted  into  his  place,  against  pride 
and  contempt  of  his  unfortunate  brother,  and  lead  all,  with 
himself,  to  exclaim,  “0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,  how  unsearchable  are  his 
judgments  and  his  ways  past  finding  out-.'5 

He  elaborates  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  answers  cur¬ 
ious  questions  about  “How  are  the  dead  raised  and  with  what 
bodies  do  they  come,”  but  only  as  a  means  of  reaching  and 
enforcing  his  conclusion.  “  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren, 
be  ye  steadfast,  unmoveable,  always  abonding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain 
in  the  Lord.” 

Among  the  heathen  he  alludes  to  the  arms  of  the  soldiers, 
the  races  and  boxing  and  wrestling  of  the  athlete,  but  the 
conclusion  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  practical  exhortations 
to  be  found  in  all  his  epistles  :  “Wherefore  take  unto  you  the 
whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the 
evil  day,  and  having  done  all  to  stand.  Stand,  therefore, 
having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the 
breastplate  of  righteousness,  and  your  feet  shod  with  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  gospel  of  peace :  above  all,  taking  the  shield 
of  faith  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  wicked.  And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation  and 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.” 

3.  The  apostle’s  preaching  was  persuasive.  The  object  of 
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his  whole  ministry,  as  he  beautifully  and  emphatically  in¬ 
forms  us,  was  to  “'persuade  men  in  Christ’s  stead  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  God.”  Concluding  his  long  and  masterly  argument 
stretching  over  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Romans,  he  says, 
“I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,”  &c. 
Rot  only  when  speaking  of  the  “mercies  of  God”  did  the 
apostle  use  persuasion,  but  also  in  connection  with  such  views 
of  the  character  and  dealings  of  God  as  would  rather  terrify 
than  persuade.  Where  the  mere  declaimer  grows  harsh  and 
denunciatory,  Paul  melts  into  pity  and  entreaty.  “Knowing 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord,”  said  he,  “we  persuade  men.”  Paul 
evidently  had  a  tenderness  of  heart  and  manner  that  gave  all 
his  preaching  the  predominating  quality  of  persuasiveness. 
It  modulated  his  voice,  softened  his  features,  suffused  his 
eyes,  and  gave  his  whole  manner  the  expression  of  one  who 
loved  men  with  an  intensity  of  sanctified  devotion.  A  man 
who  could  truly  say,  “Remember  that  by  the  space  of  three 
years  I  ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  of  you,  night  and  day, 
with  tears ;”  and,  in  dealing  with  such  characters  as  some  of 
those  were  whom  he  found  in  the  Corinthian  church,  “I  wrote 
unto  you  with  many  tears” — and,  to  the  Philippians,  “I  have 
told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you,  even  weeping,  that  they  are 
the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ” — must  have  had  a  heart 
as  tender,  and  a  manner  of  dealing  with  men  as  full  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  as  a  loving  mother  shows  in  her  management  of  her 
^children.  If  now7,  wfith  this  sympathy  you  will  unite  the 
sturdy  manliness  of  one  of  the  bravest  of  heroes,  you  will 
have  a  character  uniting  strength  wfith  tenderness  to  a  degree 
that  will  give  him  an  almost  sovreign  control  over  the  hearts 
of  men.  These  are  the  very  qualities  which  give  a  speaker 
wThat  w7e  call  magnetic  power.  With  this  power  Paul  could 
blanch  the  cheek  of  an  audacious  Roman  procurator,  and  w7in 
kisses  and  parting  tears  from  friends  rendered  almost  incon¬ 
solable  by  his  departure.  Dionysius,  contrasting  the  effects 
produced  by  the  speeches  of  the  two  most  illustrious  orators 
Greece  ever  produced,  said,  “When  Demosthenes  spoke  he 
inspired  the  hearer  with  all  the  passions  incident  to  humani¬ 
ty,  and  filled  the  breast  with  an  agitation  as  fierce  as  that 
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which  raged  among  the  initiated  during  the  celebration  of 
the  mystic  rites  of  Cybele.  But  when  Isocrates  spoke,  he 
left  the  hearer  in  a  contemplative  mood,  as  if  he  had  been 
listening  to  the  strains  of  the  finest  music.”  Paul  united  the 
power  of  the  formed  to  agitate,  as  is  proved  by  the  case  of 
Felix  and  others,  with  that  of  the  latter  to  soothe  and  inspire, 
as  is  evident  from  many  cases,  both  in  the  Acts  and  his  Epis¬ 
tles,  where  he  appears  like  one  standing  with  beautiful  feet 
upon  the  mountains  bringing  glad  tidings  and  publishing 
peace. 

One  thing  is  certain,  he  always  moved  his  audiences,  and 
sometimes  most  powerfully.  It  was  impossible  for  men  to  go 
away  from  his  speaking  in  an  indifferent  manner.  If  they 
did  not  agree  with  him,  and  submit  to  the  gospel  and  become 
disciples,  they  were  put  upon  some  effort  of  defence,  explana¬ 
tion  or  opposition.  On  a  day  appointed  at  Pome,  many 
Jews  came  to  his  lodging  “to  whom  he  expounded  and  testi¬ 
fied  the  kingdom  of  G-od,  persuading  them  concerning  Jesus, 
both  out  of  the  law  and  out  of  the  prophets,  from  morning 
until  evening.”  It  is  no  slight  compliment  to  a  preacher  to 
be  able  to  keep  an  audience  interested  as  long  as  that.  “And 
some  believed  the  things  which  were  spoken  and  some  believ¬ 
ed  not.”  When  this  wonderful  day’s  work  was  done,  the 
people  did  not  retire  satisfied,  but  “had  great  reasoning 
among  themselves.”  Even  at  Athens  there  were  “certain 
who  clave  unto  him  and  believed,”  and  “others  said,  We  will 
hear  thee  again  of  this  matter.”  After  his  sermon  in  the 
synagogue  at  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  the  people  were  so  moved 
that  on  “the  next  Sabbath  day  came  almost  the  whole  city 
together  to  hear  the  word  of  God.”  The  Lycaonians  thought 
that  Paul  was  one  of  their  superior  deities,  “because  he  was 
the  chief  speaker.”  Listening  to  him,  the  Jews  became  so 
excited  that  “they  cried  out  and  cast  off  their  clothes  and 
threw  dust  into  the  air.”  Felix  trembled  before  him,  Agrippa 
was  almost  persuaded  to  become  a  Christian,  Festus  thought 
much  learning  had  made  him  mad.  A  man  so  capable  of 
arousing  and  exciting  men  of  all  classes,  and  filling  society 
with  commotion  wherever  he  went,  even  to  such  an  extent  as 
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to  give  color  to  the  exaggeration  that  he  was  turning  “the 
world  upside  down,”  was  a  man  of  no  contemptible  powers 
of  speaking.  There  have  been  many  eloquent  preachers  since 
his  day,  hut  the  world  has  not  yet  seen  his  equal.  The  very 
planet  feels  his  tread,  the  air  yet  vibrates  with  his  speech, 
and  his  influence  is  felt  throughout  the  world.  There  are  a 
few  reflections  which  may  appropriately  follow  this  concise 
view  of  the  eloquence  of  St.  Paul. 

1.  From  Paul  one  may  learn  what  and  how  to  preach.  He 
made  his  hearers  think  more  of  the  message  and  of  its  claims 
upon  them,  than  of  the  messenger. 

When  Louis  the  XIV.  heard  Massilon,  he  said,  “When  I 
hear  other  preachers  I  usually  go  home  praising  them ,  but 
when  I  hear  you,  I  go  away  condemning  myself.”  Paul's 
preaching  was  a  perpetual  confirmation  of  his  noble  assertion: 
“We  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and 
ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus  sake.”  Like  a  planet  near 
the  sun,  St.  Paul  stood  so  near  the  cross  that  he  was  lost  in 
the  brightness  of  its  glory.  He  never  thought,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  revealing  himself,  of  making  a  transit  of  his  little 
opake  self  across  the  disc  of  its  glory.  He  was  content  to  be 
near  and  lost  in  its  brightness.  We  see  the  man  in  his  largest 
figure  only  when  we  stand  with  our  backs  to  the  cross,  as  we 
see  the  full  moon  when  we  stand  with  our  backs  to  the  sun. 
The  place  of  Paul  as  a  preacher  is  revealed  by  the  very  ob¬ 
scurity  that  rests  upon  him.  To  have  had  a  critical  and  com¬ 
mendatory  estimate  of  his  oratory,  would  have  located  him 
.  in  the  opposite  point  of  the  heavens  from  where  we  find  him. 
“Xor  of  men  sought  we  glory,  nor  of  you,  nor  of  others — 
God  is  witness.” 

One  of  the  saddest  spectacles  which  Heaven  beholds  on 
earth,  is  that  of  a  preacher  before  an  audience  of  immortal 
beings,  ambitious  of  their  applause,  attempting  by  attitude, 
gesture,  tone,  trope,  and  figure,  to  excite  admiration  of  him¬ 
self  and 

Play  his  brilliant  parts  before  their  eyes 
When  they  are  starving  for  the  bread  of  life  ! 

Scarcely  less  sad  is  that  of  an  audience  of  candidates  for  eter- 
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nity  sitting  for  an  hour  to  speculate  on  the  preacher,  to  watch 
his  motions,  to  be  delighted  with  the  melody  of  his  voice, 
the  smoothness  and  grandeur  of  his  periods,  the  sprightly 
images  of  his  fancy,  and  go  away  remembering  only  what 
they  should  never  have  noticed,  and  praising  only  what  they 
should  have  condemned. 

Let  such  preachers  and  audiences  bethink  themselves,  and 
see  if  they  be  not  described  in  the  language  of  the  prophet : 
uThey  come  unto  thee  as  the  people  cometh,  and  they  sit  be¬ 
fore  me  as  my  people,  and  they  hear  thy  words,  but  they  will 
not  do  them  ;  for  with  their  mouth  they  show  much  love,  but 
their  heart  goeth  after  covetousness.  And  lo !  thou  art  to 
them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice, 
and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument,  for  they  hear  thy  words 
but  they  do  them  not.” 

2.  From  Paul  we  learn  the  end  of  preaching.  It  is  to  per¬ 
suade  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  To  do  this,  preaching 
must  be  pertinent,  practical  and  persuasive.  Ho  man  ought 
to  preach  on  such  subjects  as  are  not  cognate  and  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cross  of  Christ.  Ho  doubt  a  relation  may  be 
shown  between  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  and  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  science,  philosophy,  history  and  government ;  for  the 
cross  of  Christ  is  the  sun  and  moral  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  everything,  in  some  sort  of  au  orbit,  revolves  around  it. 
But  the  orbits,  in  many  cases,  are  so  remote  and  withal  so  ill 
defined,  and  the  inter-spaces  so  dark  and  cold,  that  we  are 
lost  in  trying  to  thread  “the  illimitable  way.”  It  is  well  to 
stay  near  home  and  leave  speculation  to  the  philosophers  and 
professors  of  theology.  It  is  the  preacher’s  business  to  preach 
a  gospel  that  will  save,  and  in  a  manner  adapted  to  his  hear¬ 
ers.  Some  he  must  save  “with  fear  pulling  them  out  of  the 
fire,”  of  others  he  must  “have  compassion,  making  a  differ¬ 
ence.”  Thus  his  preaching  will  be  pertinent. 

He  must  he  practical.  He  ought  to  preach  not  only  to  de¬ 
monstrate  a  truth,  to  defend  an  article  of  the  creed  or  to  silence 
an  objector,  but  to  enforce  duty,  inspire  devotion  and  make 
men  obedient  to  God  as  dear  children.  Paul  never  pushed 
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his  speculations  beyond  the  limits  of  practice,  and  did  not 
lose  the  Christian  in  the  Philosopher. 

A  minister  must  'persuade.  Even  when  preaching  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  law,  he  ought  to  persuade  men.  Paul  preached 
but  little  about  hell.  The  word  itself  does  not  occur  in  any 
of  his  discourses  or  epistles.  There  was  fire  in  his  preaching, 
but  it  was  that  which  melted  rather  than  consumed.  The 
harsh  and  unfeeling  way  in  which  the  doctrine  concerning 
hell  has  often  been  preached,  has  done  much  to  make  men  de¬ 
spise  or  disbelieve  the  gospel.  “I  tell  you  even  weeping  ,”  said 
the  apostle,  “that  they  are  enemies  of  the  cross.” 

3.  If  such  ought  the  minister  to  be,  what  ought  to  be  the 
hearers?  Shall  he  be  pertinent ,  and  they  become  offended 
when  they  feel  the  application  of  the  gospel,  and  become  his 
enemies  because  he  has  told  them  the  truth  ?  When  he  ur^es 
the  claims  of  duty  and  would  make  them  practical  Christians, 
shall  they  turn  his  discourses  into  a  subject  of  vain  curiosity 
or  idle  speculation  ?  Shall  a  minister  spend  and  be  spent  for 
his  hearers ;  shall  he  count  no  labor,  or  study,  or  suffering, 
too  great  to  be  endured  for  them,  so  that,  being  exceedingly 
desirous  of  them,  he  is  willing  to  “impart  to  them,  not  the 
gospel  of  God  only,  but  his  own  life  also,  because  they  are 
dear  unto  him,”  and  they  have  no  concern  for  themselves,  no 
care  for  their  minister,  and  no  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of 
those  who  have  not  the  gospel  ?  “Let  him  that  readeth  under¬ 
stand.” 
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RECENT  WORKS  ON  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

By  Prof.  E.  Perrier,  of  Pennsylvania  College. 

A  Complete  Manual  of  English  Literature ,  by  Thomas  B.  Shaw, 
with  notes  and  illustrations  by  William  Smith,  LL.  D.,  and 
A  Sketch  of  American  Literature,  by  Henry  T.  Tucker- 
man.  Hew  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co. 

History  of  English  Literature ,  by  H.  A.  Taine, — translated  by 
H.  Van  Laun.  Hew  York :  Holt  &  Williams. 

A  Manual  of  English  Literature ,  by  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D., 
Professor  in  the  College  of  Hew  Jersey.  Philadelphia : 
Eidredge  &  Brother. 

lliree  Centuries  of  English  Literature ,  by  Charles  Duke  Yonge, 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast.  Hew  York:  Appleton  &  Company. 

Be  Quincy,  in  his  essay  on  Pope,  makes  a  distinction  of 
great  value  between  the  literature  of  knowledge ,  and  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  power .  “The  function  of  the  first  is  to  teach  ;  the 
function  of  the  second  is  to  move.”  The  first  is  transient, 
provisional,  and  may  be  superseded.  The  second  is  finished 
forever.  The  moral  essays  of  Francis  Bacon  are  unalterable, 
and  are  to-day,  in  school  and  college,  communicating  an  edu¬ 
cating  power,  that  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  His  scientific 
works  are  quite  forgotten  in  the  rapid  advance  of  modern 
science.  The  speculations  of  Hobbes  and  Harrington,  are  su¬ 
perseded  in  the  study  of  governmental  theories,  but  the  Iliad 
and  pEneid  will  never  be  lost.  The  accumulated  knowledge 
of  centuries  will  not  hide  or  overshadow  such  classics  as  Bry- 
den’s  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Bay,  Collin’s  Ode  on  the  Passions, 
or  Wordsworth  on  Immortality,  neither  will  any  research  of 
science  add  to  their  completeness. 

That  the  literature  of  poirer  should  have  a  large  and  prom- 
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inent  place  in  a  course  of  liberal  study,  is  a  favorable  sign 
for  the  future,  specially  when  greater  prominence  is  given  to 
the  literature  of  our  own  language.  The  tendency  of  our 
age  and  country  is  to  narrowness  and  exclusiveness.  In  the 
intensity  of  our  business  life,  every  man  marks  a  foot-path, 
and  walks  in  it  with  the  precision  and  persistency  of  a  tread¬ 
mill  operation.  The  trades  and  professions  are  cut  up  in 
small  pieces,  and  each  one  takes  his  part,  and  loses  his  inter¬ 
est  in  every  thing  which  concerns  the  connected  whole.  Our 
industry  has  become  very  fragmentary.  It  is  even  written 
on  onr  circulars  of  education:  “Every  boy  should  study  only 
what  he  most  needs  to  know  when  he  becomes  a  man.”  True, 
there  is  a  lesson  of  exceeding  value  in  the  text,  “This  one 
thing  I  do.”  Concentration  of  effort  is  necessary.  Superflu¬ 
ous  work  must  be  cut  off,  if  we  would  be  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Let  the  small  twigs  and  shoots  that  take  up  the  life 
and  bear  no  fruit,  be  taken  away,  and  the  current  of  vigor 
thrown  in  a  few  healthy  stalks.  Yet,  men  should  not  live  in 
ruts,  either  in  education  or  in  work.  Let  everything  be  prac¬ 
tical,  if  we  will  have  it  so,  but  be  sure  that  you  put  the  best 
and  largest  meaning  in  that  word.  There  is  nothing  more 
practical  than  that  which  puts  a  man  in  full  possession  of  all 
his  trained  powers.  How  we  have  narrowed  and  abused  the 
word.  Any  thing  by  which  we  can  make  money,  be  it  run¬ 
ning  a  steam  engine,  or  building  a  house,  or  surveying  a  route 
for  a  road,  alone  is  practical,  not  that  which  helps  us  use  all 
we  are,  and  all  we  may  become,  for  the  good  of  man  and  the 
glory  of  God.  We  hail,  then,  as  a  good  sign  these  numer¬ 
ous  works  on  English  Literature.  Contact  with  the  best- 
models  of  culture  and  art  will  enlarge  our  vision  and  widen 


our  affinities,  and  thus  the  violence  of  our  ruling  passion  will 
be  toned  down.  A  better  balance  will  be  preserved.  The 
broader  view  will  make  us  throw  away  our  hobbies,  and  cure 
us  of  our  conceits  and  exaggerations.  If  we  can  get  in  the 
society  of  Bacon  and  Milton  and  Coleridge,  and  hear  them 
talking  on  themes  which  pertain  to  all  time,  we  will  be 
ashamed  of  our  pets.  There  is  no  surer  mode  of  reducing 
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the  inflammation  occasioned  by  absorbing  devotion  to  a  favor¬ 
ite  pursuit,  than  by  getting  in  the  company  of  the  great  and 
good. 

As  frequent  inquiries  are  made  as  to  the  best  method  of 
studying  our  literature,  it  can  not  be  amiss  to  present  in 
brief  compass  the  leading  features  of  several  works  on  the 
subject,  now  prominent  before  the  public.  In  the  year  1846, 
Thomas  P.  Shaw  of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
issued  a  work  called  “ Outlines  of  English  Literature .”  In 
1864,  Dr.  William  Smith,  a  name  most  favorably  known  in 
almost  every  department  of  study,  revised  the  work  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  and  gave  it  to  the  public  under  the  title :  “A  Complete 
Manual  of  English  Literature.”  Of  all  the  works  yet  pub¬ 
lished,  it  is,  in  our  judgment  and  experience,  incomparably 
the  best  fitted  for  school  and  college  use.  The  name  of  Dr. 
Smith  is  a  guarantee  of  its  merit.  Dr.  Addison  Alexander 
of  Princeton,  said  to  his  students,  “never  hesitate  to  read  or 
buy  a  book  which  has  Dr.  Smith’s  name  on  it.”  This  work 
on  Literature  is  critical  and  discriminating.  The  chapters  on 
The  Rew  Philosophy  of  Elizabeth  and  James  First,  and  on 
John  Milton,  in  brilliancy  and  keen  criticism,  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed  in  the  whole  range  of  Review  literature.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  which  underlies  the  general  plan  is,  that  the  civil,  polit¬ 
ical  and  religious  character  of  the  times  give  color  and  shape 
to  the  writings  of  the  period.  The  productions  of  the  age 
of  the  Commonwealth  are  marked  by  the  characteristics  of 
the  times,  and  are  quite  unlike  those  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
or  of  the  Restoration.  The  lines  between  these  several  peri¬ 
ods  are  drawn  with  satisfactory  clearness  and  exactness.  The 
style  of  the  book  is  clear  and  vigorous.  In  the  notes  and 
illustrations  appended  to  each  period,  the  Editor  has  intro¬ 
duced  almost  every  name  and  book  of  any  significance  in  the 
language.  In  this  mode,  while  the  general  plan  of  the  work 
is  not  burdened  by  a  great  multiplicity  of  obscure  names  and 
useless  dates,  a  copious  and  well-arranged  index  directs  us  to 
brief  statements  on  books  of  not  sufficient  importance  to 
have  a  place  in  the  text  proper.  Thus  the  two  desirable  fea¬ 
ture  of  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness  are  happily  blended. 
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It  may  be  an  objection  that  all  living  writers  are  excluded 
from  the  plan  of  the  work.  The  first  chapter,  on  the  Origin 
of  the  English  Language,  is  scarcely  worthy  a  place  in  the 
volume,  while  the  appendix  on  American  Literature,  by 
Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  is  far  below  the  usual  performances  of 
that  accomplished  scholar. 

A  still  more  recent  work  in  this  department  of  study,  is 
that  of  JDr.  Hart,  Professor  in  Princeton  College.  Dr.  Hart 
has  achieved  a  national  reputation  as  a  successful  educator, 
and  his  book  has  the  high  recommendation  of  having  sprung 
from  actual  work  in  the  class-room.  The  plan  is  unique,  and 
in  many  respects  highly  advantageous  for  gaining  a  general 
view  of  our  literature,  and  retaining  the  leading  names  and 
dates.  Some  single  name  is  selected  as  representative  of  the 
period,  and  then  by  skillful  grouping,  subordinate  names  are 
gathered  around  it.  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Bacon, 
Milton,  Dryden,  Pope,  Cowper,  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson 
are  taken  as  the  best  and  truest  expressions  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  or  of  the  kind  of  writing  which  is  made 
the  theme  of  the  chapter.  The  amount  of  material  crowTded 
in  the  volume  is  amazing — material,  too,  which  is  made  avail¬ 
able  by  a  judicious  index.  As  a  work  of  reference,  this  ex¬ 
haustive  character  is  a  good  feature.  As  a  book  for  the  class¬ 
room,  the  burden  is  too  heavy.  Too  much  has  been  crowded 
in  the  volume.  Ao  persistency,  or  skill  in  teaching  could 
carry  a  class  of  students  through  such  a  mass  of  details.  A 
single  chapter  contains  no  less  than  ninety -four  writers  in 
prose,  poetry  and  fiction.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
have  the  hardihood  to  be  ignorant  of  much  that  is  really 
good  in  oar  language.  An  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject 
is  neither  possible  nor  profitable.  All  history  must  be  eclec¬ 
tic.  Completeness  of  detail  on  the  events  of  a  single  day  is 
quite  beyond  our  reach.  He  is  the  truly  philosophic  histor¬ 
ian  who  selects  wisely,  as  well  as  arranges  on  a  scientific 
method.  As  far  back  as  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  the  number  in 
England  engaged  in  writing  and  publishing  poetry,  could  be 
reckoned  by  hundreds,  if  not  thousands.  What  shall  we  say 
of  the  increased  fertility  of  the  nineteenth  century?  Then 
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this  greatly  enlarged  number  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  almost 
countless  prose  writers,  historians  and  novelists.  It  must  be 
evident  at  a  glance,  that  any  attempt  to  compact  all  these 
names  and  dates,  with  any  satisfactory  critical  remarks,  in 
reasonable  compass,  would  be  an  arduous  undertaking.  The 
critical  remarks  on  the  authors  are  original,  or  from  some  rec¬ 
ognized  authority  on  the  subject.  They  are  uniformly  good 
and  discriminating.  The  mistake  is  made  of  putting  these 
valuable  criticisms  in  finer  print,  and  thus  producing  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the}1'  are  of  subordinate  value.  A  factitious 
estimate  is  put  by  very  many  on  mere  dates.  It  is  well  to 
fix  in  the  memory  a  few  leading  ones,  but  to  burden  the  mem¬ 
ory  with  them  is  useless.  There  is  neither  culture  or  disci¬ 
pline  in  such  work.  The  chapters  on  the  several  versions  of 
the  English  Bible,  the  English  Prayer  Book,  and  on  the 
Hymnology  of  our  language,  are  of  singular  interest,  and 
contain  material  which  heretofore  has  been  quite  inaccessible 
to  the  ordinary  student.  Dr.  Hart  does  full  justice  to  the 
great  theological  writers  of  the  17th  century,  as  well  as  to  the 
Wesleys,  Whitefield,  Toplady,  and  kindred  spirits  of  a  later 
date.  He  is  scanty  in  his  praise  of  the  literary  character  of 
the  poets  of  the  Revolutionary  school,  belonging  to  the  19th 
century.  Of  Byron  he  says:  “Ho  one  of  his  poems,  taken  as 
a  whole,  can  be  accepted  as  a  finished  and  satisfactory  work 
of  art — he  was  a  selfish  libertine,  both  in  his  life  and  opin¬ 
ions,  and  he  deserves  the  neglect  towards  which  he  is  slowly 
but  surely  gravitating.” 

In  a  work  of  such  completeness  of  presentation  and  mar¬ 
velous  minuteness  of  detail,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  should 
be  some  mistakes  as  to  names  and  dates.  The  greater  wonder 
is,  that  the  number  is  not  much  larger.  Some  of  these  have 
been  pointed  out,  and  are  such  as  may  easily  be  corrected  in 
a  future  edition.  An  appreciative  review  in  the  Aldine  noti¬ 
ces  the  following:  “He  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  George 
Gascoigne’s  comedy  of  “Supposes,”  was  altered  from  the  Span¬ 
ish  ;  it  was  a  translation  from  Ariosto,  and  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  first  drama,  whether  original  or  translated,  in 
English  in  prose.  He  is  mistaken  also,  in  saying  of  Henry 
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Chettle,  a  dramatist,  contemporary  with  Rhakspeare,  that  he 
is  chiefly  known  for  his  attempt  to  disparage  the  latter.  The 
facts  are  these :  Chettle  edited  Greene’s  “Groat’s  "Worth  of 
Wit,”  and  in  his  capacity  of  editor,  published  a  letter  which 
•was  written  by  Greene  on  his  death-bed,  and  addressed  to  his 
quondam  acquaintances  Marlowe.  Lodge  and  Peele.  In  this 
letter,  Shakspeare  is  alluded  to  as  “the  only  Shakscene  in  the 
country,”  and  a  line  in  his  Henry  VIII.  is  parodied.  He 
was  offended,  and  Chettle  apologized  handsomely  in  his  pre¬ 
face  to  “Kind  Hart’s  Dreame,”  a  work  of  his  own  composi¬ 
tion.”  A  mistake  is  also  made  in  the  statement  that  Suck¬ 
ling,  decidedly  the  best  type  of  the  Cavalier  poet  of  the  17th 
century,  died  in  Paris  in  want  and  obscurity.  There  are  two 
accounts  of  the  death  of  Suckling ;  one  to  the  effect,  that  it 
was  caused  by  the  treachery  of  a  servant,  who  ran  away  with 
his  money,  and  to  delay  the  pursuit  which  he  expected  would 
be  made,  drove  a  sharp  nail  through  the  sole  of  one  of  Suck¬ 
ling’s  boots,  which  ran  into  his  foot,  as  he  pulled  on  the  boot 
in  haste.  The  other  account  hints  darkly,  as  a  tradition  in 
the  Suckling  family,  that  the  luckless  poet  committed  suicide. 
Vanessa,  the  love  of  Swift  was  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  not  Miss 
Julia  Vanhomrigh.  Yet  these,  and  some  few  other  matters 
which  might  be  pointed  out,  are  things  of  minor  importance 
as  contrasted  with  the  great  merit  of  the  work.  Ko  one  can 
hesitate  in  assigning  the  book  a  first  place  in  its  class,  and 
all  workers  in  the  same  field  will  welcome  it  as  a  valuable 
help.  The  Professor  has  promised  a  volume  on  American 
literature,  wrought  out  on  the  same  plan,  which  will  supply 
a  long-felt  want. 

The  most  recent  work  in  this  department  to  which  our  at¬ 
tention  has  been  turned,  is  that  entitled  Three  Centuries  of 
English  Literature.  The  author  is  Prof.  C.  J).  Yonge.  For 
several  reasons  we  awaited  the  appearance  of  this  book  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  author  occupies  a  promi¬ 
nent  position.  He  is  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History 
and  English  Literature  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  the 
impression  that  educators  in  English  and  Irish  institutions 
are  much  more  thorough  is  so  common,  that  we  looked  for 
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something  far  above  the  usual  range.  Also,  the  author  made 
a  most  favorable  impression  on  the  educated  mind  of  this 
country  by  the  publication  of  an  English-Greek  Lexicon,  edit¬ 
ed  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Drisler  of  Columbia  College.  But 
his  work  on  English  Literature  has  excited  a  o;eneral  feeling 
of  disappointment.  It  is  very  faulty  in  plan,  or  rather,  no 
plan  can  be  detected  in  the  presentation  of  his  subject.  He 
thinks  English  Literature  properly  begins  with  Shakspeare. 
The  study  of  Chaucer,  in  his  judgment,  belongs  to  the  anti¬ 
quarian  and  not  to  the  modern  scholar.  Quite  different  is 
the  estimate  of  Coleridge,  who  in  his  old  age,  expresses  his 
increasing  appreciation  of  Chaucer ;  or  of  Craik  who  places 
Chaucer,  as  to  merit,  in  the  same  relation  to  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  that  Homer  sustains  to  the  Greek  and  Dante  to  the 
Italian.  The  Faery  Queen  of  Spenser  is  also  passed  by,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  “desultory  intricacy”  of  the  allegory.  It  assur¬ 
edly  must  have  required  an  unusual  degree  of  courage  thus 
to  slight  him  who  has  been  honored  for  generations  with  the 
epithet,  “Father  of  English  Poetry”  —  of  whom  Drayton 
wrote : 

“That  noble  Chaucer, 

Who  first  enriched  our  English  with  his  rhymes, 

And  was  the  first  of  ours  that  ever  broke 
Into  the  Muse’s  treasures,  and  first  spoke 
In  mighty  numbers;” 

or  to  pass  by  that  other  one,  who  has  so  uniformly  been  the 
model  and  delight  of  genius,  that  he  is  known  as  “the  poet’s 
poet.”  If  Prof.  Yonge  is  so  repelled  by  Chaucerisms  and  old 
forms  of  language,  an  examination  of  even  Shakspeare’s 
dramas  as  they  appear  in  the  First  Folio  Edition  would  have 
constrained  the  author  to  put  the  beginning  of  our  literature 
at  a  still  later  date.  The  following  from  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  contains  some  forms  which  are  strange  to  us,  and 
which  need  some  explanation : 

“How  sweet  the  moone-light  sleepes  vpon  this  banke; 

Ieere  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  musicke 
Creepe  in  our  eares  soft  stilnes,  and  the  night 
Become  the  tutches  of  sweet  harmonie.  ” 

Vol.  II.  Ho.  3.  56 
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We  are  somewhat  surprised  at  the  style  of  Prof.  Yonge.  The 
sentences  are  involved  and  obscure.  They  have  no  organic 
unity.  lie  tacks  clause  to  clause,  until  you  can  scarcely  con¬ 
jecture  where  and  when  the  end  will  he.  Long  and  irrele¬ 
vant  parentheses  are  thrown  in.  You  can  not  open  anywhere 
without  meeting  with  cases  of  awkward  involutions,  squint¬ 
ing  construction,  and  splitting  of  particles.  Yet  all  this 
might  be  tolerated,  if  redeemed  by  any  special  freshness,  or 
originality  in  research  and  criticism.  Even  in  this  feature, 
everything  is  uusually  tame  and  common-place,  and  nothing 
is  said  which  has  not  been  told  a  hundred  times  before,  and 
perhaps  a  hundred  times  better.  Thus,  wanting  in  plan,  very 
faulty  in  style,  and  utterly  destitute  of  any  vigor  of  thought, 
or  interest  in  critical  remark,  it  can  not  be  unjust  to  say  iu 
regard  to  this  volume,  that  it  has  not  a  redeeming  feature, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  republication  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  one  of  our  leading  houses. 

Of  the  books  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  that  of 
H.  A.  Taine  has  elicited  the  most  cordial  approval,  and  awak¬ 
ened  the  most  general  interest.  It  differs  from  the  others,  in 
not  being  designed  or  fitted  for  the  class-room.  It  presents 
more  at  large  the  philosophy  of  literature,  and  throws  in  a 
subordinate  place  the  barren  dates  of  history.  It  uncovers 
with  great  skill  the  hidden  influences  which  made  the  ages 
and  the  men.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  who  Milton  and  Ba¬ 
con  were,  but  far  more  important  to  have  the  veil  drawn 
aside  that  we  may  see  the  formative  agencies  that  helped  in 
the  growth  of  genius.  We  would  rather  look  in  on  Milton 
at  his  study  table,  and  see  how  he  wrote  and  worked,  his 
moral  and  intellectual  habits,  and  what  books  were  his  favor¬ 
ites,  than  to  have  treasured  in  our  memories  all  the  facts  of 
his  outer  life.  Biography  is  not  worth  much  more  than  the 
idlest  gossip  of  the  hour,  if  it  does  not  show  us  more  or  less 
of  the  inner  man.  Taine  is  unmistakably  infected  with  the 
poison  of  the  French  Positive  Philosophy,  which  leads  him 
to  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  heroes  of  the  as;e  of  the  Com- 
monwealth,  and  to  somewffiat  extravagant  statements  concern¬ 
ing  those  of  a  later  date.  He  never  loses  an  opportunity  of 
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glorifying  science  and  reason,  even  at  the  expense  of  revela¬ 
tion,  and  frequently  his  depreciation  of  some  Christian  doc¬ 
trines  sinks  almost  to  a  sneer.  In  the  chapter  on  Stuart  Mill, 
he  thus  speaks  of  the  imagined  barrier  which  the  doctrine  of 
a  special  Providence  throws  in  the  way  of  progress  in  origi¬ 
nal  investigation  in  England : 

•‘You  have  learned  men,  but  you  have  no  thinkers.  Your  God  impedes 
you.  He  is  the  Supreme  Cause,  and  you  dare  not  reason  on  causes,  out  of 
respect  for  him.  He  is  the  most  important  personage  in  England,  and  I 
see  clearly  that  He  merits  His  position;  for  He  forms  part  of  your  consti¬ 
tution,  He  is  the  guardian  of  your  morality,  He  judges  in  final  appeal  on 
all  questions  whatever,  He  replaces  with  advantage  the  prefects  and  gen¬ 
darmes  with  whom  the  nat.ons  on  the  continent  are  still  encumbered. 
Yet  this  high  rank  has  the  inconvenience  of  all  official  positions;  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  cant,  prejudices,  intolerance  and  courtiers.  Here,  close  by  us,  is 
poor  Max  Muller,  who,  in  order  to  acclimatize  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit, 
w7as  compelled  to  discover  in  the  Vedas  the  worship  of  a  moral  God,  that 
is  to  say,  the  religion  of  Paley  and  Addison.  Every  year,  when  we  read 
the  Queen's  speech  in  your  papers,  we  find  the  the  compulsoiy  mention  of 
Divine  Providence,  which  comes  in  mechanically,  like  the  apostrophe  to 
the  immortal  gods  on  the  fourth  page  of  rhetorical  declamation.  All  these 
cavilings  and  pedantry  indicate  to  my  mind  a  celestial  monarchy;  I  mean 
that  it  relies  more  willingly  on  tradition  and  custom  than  on  examination 
and  reason.” 

His  estimate  of  Stuart  Mill  is  extravagant,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  assigns  him  in  philosophy,  exalted: 

“Who  is  he!  A  political  writer.  His  little  book  on  liberty  is  as  ad¬ 
mirable  as  Rousseau’s  Contrat  Social  is  bad.  Is  he  Hegelian  ?  By  no 
means.  He  is  too  fond  of  facts  and  proofs.  Does  he  follow  Port  Royal  ? 
Still  less;  he  is  too  well  acquainted  with  modern  sciences.  Does  he  imi¬ 
tate  Coudillac  ?  Certainly  not;  Condillac  has  only  taught  him  to  write 
well.  Who,  then,  are  his/ friends  ?  Locke  and  Comte  in  the  first  rank; 
then  Hume  and  Newton,  Has  he  reached  a  grand  conception  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  ?  Yes.  Has  lie  an  individual  and  complete  idea  of  nature  and  the 
mind  ?  Yes.  Has  he  combined  the  operations  and  discoveries  of  the  in¬ 
tellect  under  a  single  principle  which  puts  them  all  in  a  new  light?  Yes.” 

After  Taine  had  published  in  pamphlet  form  this  fifth 
chapter,  he  received  from  Stuart  Mill  a  note,  stating  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  in  a  few  pages  a  more  exact  and 
complete  notion  of  the  contents  of  his  work,  considered  as  a 
body  of  philosophical  teaching. 
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Taine’s  inability  to  distinguish  accurately,  or  adequately  to 
appreciate  the  influence  of  Christianity  has  led  him  to  speak 
in  very  damaging  terms  of  Paradise  Lost.  His  remarks  on 
the  great  epic  are  severe  enough  to  be  amusing : 

“Adam  and  Eve  the  first  pair!  I  approach.  I  listen,  and  I  hear  an 
English  household,  two  reasoners  of  the  period.  Col.  Hutchinson  and 
his  wife.  Heavens  !  dress  them  at  once.  Folks  so  cultivated  should  have 
invented  before  ail  a  pair  of  trowsers  and  modesty.  This  Adam  entered 
Paradise  via  England.  There  he  learned  respectability,  and  there  he 
studied  moral  speechifying.  W e  recognize  the  Protestant  husband,  his 
wife’s  confessor.  Next  day  comes  an  angel  on  a  visit.  Eve  makes  sweet 
wine,  perry  creams  ;  scatters  flowers  and  leaves  under  the  table.  Good 
housewife  !  How  many  votes  will  she  gain  among  the  country  squires, 
when  Adam  stands  for  Parliament  ?  Adam  belongs  to  the  opposition,  is 
a  Whig,  a  Puritan.  The  serpent  seduces  Eve  by  a  collection  of  arguments 
worthy  of  the  punctilious  Chillingworth.  The  flow  of  dissertations  never 
pauses;  from  Paradise  it  gets  into  heaven;  neither  heaven  nor  earth,  nor 
hell  itself  could  swamp  it.” 

Yet,  in  some  respects,  he  says  grand  things  about  Milton : 

‘Wast  knowledge,  close  logic,  and  grand  passion;  these  were  his  marks. 
He  conceived  the  loftiest  of  ideal  beauties,  but  he  conceived  only  one. 
The  broad  river  of  lyric  poetry  streams  from  him,  impetuous,  with  even 
flow,  splendid  as  a  cloth  of  gold.  *  *  He  hated  heartily.  He  fought 

with  his  pen,  as  the  Ironsides  with  the  sword,  foot  to  foot,  with  a  concen¬ 
trated  rancor  and  a  fierce  obstinacy.” 

Quoting  one  of  Milton’s  prayers,  Taine  says : 

“This  song  of  supplications  and  cheerfulness  is  an  outflowing  of  splen¬ 
dor;  and  if  you  search  all  literature,  you  will  hardly  find  poets  equal  to 
this  writer  of  prose.” 

He  gives  the  Bedford  tinker  the  following  compliment : 
“Bunyan  has  the  freedom,  the  tone,  the  ease  and  the  clearness 
of  Homer ;  he  is  as  close  to  Homer  as  an  Anabaptist  tinker 
could  be  to  a  heroic  singer,  a  creator  of  gods.”  He  has  com¬ 
paratively  little  to  say  of  the  theologians.  He  cuts  off  Wes¬ 
ley  and  Whitefleld  with  the  remark:  “A  sort  of  theological 
smoke  covers  and  hides  this  glowing  hearth  which  burns  in 
silence.”  He  speaks  of  Coleridge  as  “a  thinker  and  dreamer, 
poet  and  critic,  who  hit  the  supernatural  and  the  fantastic.” 
Southey  “spanned  the  universe  and  all  history  with  his  poetic 
shows.”  Wordsworth  “was  a  poet  of  the  twilight.  His 
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paintings  are  cameos  with  a  grey  ground,  which  have  a  mean¬ 
ing  ;  designedly  he  suppresses  all  which  might  please  the 
senses,  in  order  to  speak  solely  to  the  heart.”  After  speaking 
of  Byron  as  one,  “so  unbridled,  that  after  spending  his  life 
in  braving  the  world,  and  his  poetry  in  depicting  revolt,  he 
can  only  find  the  fulfilment  of  his  talent  and  the  satisfaction 
of  his  heart  in  a  poem  [Don  Juan]  in  arms  against  all  human 
conventions,”  he  yet  acknowledges,  “Byron  has  so  much  wit, 
so  fresh  a  wit,  so  sudden,  so  biting,  such  a  prodigality  of 
knowledge,  ideas,  images,  picked  up  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  horizon,  in  heaps  and  masses,  that  we  are  captivated, 
transported  beyond  limits  ;  we  cannot  dream  of  resisting.” 
But  every  one  will  have  an  interest  in  hearing  what  this 
Frenchman  thinks  of  Shakspeare : 

“Shakspeare  imagines  with  copiousness  and  excess;  he  spreads  meta¬ 
phors  profusely  over  all  he  writes;  every  instant  abstract  ideas  are  changed 
into  images;  it  is  a  series  of  paintings  which  is  unfolded  in  his  mind.  He 
does  not  seek  them,  they  come  of  themselves;  they  crowd  within  him, 
covering  his  arguments;  they  dim  with  their  brightness  the  pure  light  of 
logic.  Never,  I  think,  in  any  nation  of  Europe,  or  in  any  age  of  history, 
has  so  deep  a  passion  been  seen.  Like  a  too  fiery  and  powerful  horse,  he 
bounds,  but  cannot  run.  He  bridges  at  a  couple  of  words  an  enormous 
interval;  is  at  the  two  poles  at  a  single  instant.  Shakspeare  flies,  we 
creep.  These  vehement  expressions,  so  unexpected,  instead  of  following 
one  after  the  other,  slowly  and  with  effort,  are  hurled  out  by  hundreds, 
with  an  impetus,  ease  and  abundance,  like  the  bubbling  waves  from  a  well¬ 
ing  spring,  which  are  heaped  together,  rise  one  above  another,  and  find  no 
place  wide  enough  to  spread  and  fall.  You  may  find  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
a  score  of  examples  of  this  inexhaustible  inspiration.  Their  language  is 
like  the  trill  of  nightingales.  Shakspeare’ s  wits,  Mercutio,  Beatrice,  Rosa¬ 
lind,  his  clowns,  buffoons,  sparkle  with  far-fetched  jokes  which  rattle  out 
like  musketry  fire.  Lear’s  curses,  or  Queen  Margaret’s,  would  suffice  for 
all  the  madmen  in  an  asylum,  or  all  the  oppressed  of  the  earth.  The  son¬ 
nets  are  a  delirium  of  ideas  and  images,  turned  out  with  an  energy  enough 
to  make  a  man  giddy.” 

It  might  be  interesting  to  give  Taine’s  estimate  of  some  of 
the  most  recent  writers,  as  Thackeray,  Dickens  and  Tenny¬ 
son  ;  but  the  quotations  already  made  are  enough  to  exhibit 
his  spirit  and  style.  hTotwitstanding  the  objections  which 
have  been  made,  and  even  others  which  might  be  started  re- 
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specting  his  views  of  particular  writers  and  times,  we  yet 
think  that  these  volumes  are  among  the  most  readable  that 
have  been  recently  issued.  Taine  seems  to  speak  with  the 
disinteredness  of  a  foreigner.  For  a  Frenchman,  he  has  won¬ 
derful  catholicity  of  taste.  He  is  almost  always  thoughtful, 
fresh,  spirited,  racy  and  keen  in  observation.  It  is  a  little 
singular,  yet  true,  that  the  best  history  of  English  literature 
should  be  the  work  of  a  foreigner,  and  the  truest  interpreter 
of  English  thought  and  life,  a  Frenchman. 

Compilations  of  our  literature,  of  the  kind  to  which  we 
have  adverted,  have  their  use.  They  should  have  a  place  in 
an  educational  course.  Historical  in  their  character,  they 
take  us  round  the  outer  walls  and  bid  us  count  the  towers 
and  mark  well  the  bulwarks.  But  we  need  something  more. 
We  must  not  simply  read  about  these  productions  of  genius, 
we  must  study  the  works  themselves.  The  educational  influ¬ 
ence  will  be  slight  to  stand  in  the  distance,  even  though  it  be 
in  rapt  admiration.  Close  and  reverent  study  of  these  best 
models  in  our  tongue  will  impart  a  culture  akin  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  those  who  wrote  them.  Hearty  appreciation  of  Spen¬ 
ser  or  Milton  from  personal  study,  will  alone  develop  the 
highest  and  best  results.  Such  admiration  is  fruitful.  On 
those  lines  of  close  contact  will  be  transported  lineaments  of 
truth  and  beauty  which  will  be  unconsciously  taken  up  in 
our  own  moral  and  mental  constitution.  These  books  are  re¬ 
ceptacles  of  spiritual  power,  and  if  we  can  in  any  way  put 
ourselves  in  communication  with  them,  they  will  give  some¬ 
thing  of  their  own  worth.  Channing  said,  “Books  give  to 
all  who  faithfully  use  them  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  best 
and  greatest  of  our  race.  Xo  matter  how  poor  I  am.  Ho 
matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my  own  times  will  not  enter 
my  obscure  dwelling.  If  the  sacred  writers  will  enter  and 
take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my 
threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shakspeare  to  open 
to  me  the  words  of  imagination  and  the  working  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical  wis¬ 
dom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companionship, 
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and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from 
what  is  called  the  best  society.”  This  depth  of  impression 
on  our  minds  can  be  made  only  by  a  study  like  that,  with 
which  for  centuries  the  Greek  and  Latin  have  been  pursued. 
Peculiar  idioms  are  to  be  examined,  forms  of  speech  explored, 
allusions  investigated,  poetical  and  rhetorical  forms  analyzed, 
words  traced  to  their  origin,  and  comparisons  made  with 
other  languages.  It  is  hard  to  check  the  rising  impatience 
so  as  to  secure  this  method  of  study,  and  even  to  the  educa¬ 
ted,  it  may  seem  bookish  and  fragmentary.  The  all-impor¬ 
tant  principle,  that  we  must  get  at  the  literature  through  the 
language,  has  been  settled  for  centuries  in  reference  to  all 
tongues  but  our  own,  and  one  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  in 
this  age  of  improved  educational  advantages  is,  how  to  fix 
and  reduce  the  study  of  the  English  to  a  form  fitted  for  the 
class-room  — -  how  to  make  available  for  purposes  of  mental 
discipline  and  culture,  that  large  store  of  Philological  ma¬ 
terials  which  have  been  gathered  by  earnest  workers  in  this 
and  other  lands,  in  the  investigation  of  a  language,  which 
Jacob  Grimm,  a  passionate  lover  of  his  native  German,  says, 
“has  produced  and  upborne  the  greatest  and  most  predomi¬ 
nant  poet  of  modern  times,  and  with  which  in  wealth,  good 
sense,  and  closeness  of  structure,  no  other  of  the  languages  at 
this  day  spoken,  deserves  to  be  compared,  not  even  our  Ger 
man,  which  is  torn,  even  as  we  are  torn,  and  must  first  shake 
off  many  defects,  before  it  can  enter  boldly  into  competition 
with  the  English.” 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

EXPOSITION  OF  1  COR.  XY.  22. 

“For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.” 

Few  texts  of  scripture  are  more  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
the  Bible  than  this.  It  is  one  of  those  utterances  which  fix 
themselves  in  the  mind  never  to  be  forgotten.  In  fewest 
words  and  sharpest  contrast,  it  presents  truths  wide-reaching 
as  the  human  race,  and  stretching  forward  through  eternity. 
In  briefest  compass  there  are  compressed  a  depth  and  breadth 
of  meaning  that  volumes  could  not  fully  unfold. 

It  is  the  lot,  however,  of  this  familiar  and  fundamental 
passage  to  be  quite  differently  understood,  and  to  be  used  in 
support  of  very  different  views  of  doctrine.  This  arises,  it 
must  be  confessed,  from  the  language  admitting  of  different 
interpretations,  and  from  a  certain  degree  of  mysteriousness 
attending  the  subjects  of  death  and  the  resurrection.  There 
are  mysteries  about  our  being,  our  relations,  and  our  destiny, 
which  revelation  does  not  profess  entirely  to  remove  or  ex¬ 
plain.  Could  the  exact  meaning  of  this  text  be  positively 
settled,  it  would  be  a  gain  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth, 
and  a  relief  to  many  minds.  If  we  cannot  hope  to  do  this, 
we  may  still  do  something  towards  arriving  at  an  intelligent 
and  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  mind  of  the  apostle  when 
he  penned  these  words. 

We  have  one  advantage,  not  always  possessed,  in  examin¬ 
ing  texts  of  scripture  of  doubtful  or  difficult  interpretation — 
the  reading  is  not  disputed.  The  original  text  presents  no 
variae  lectiones  to  annoy  us,  or  to  divide  our  attention.  The 
task  is  simply  to  ascertain  the  fair  and  true  meaning  of  the 
words  and  the  truth  they  are  designed  to  convey.  Whilst 
every  word  is  significant,  the  interpretation  hinges  upon  the 
words  “all”- — “die”— “made  alive” 

The  yap,  for,  indicates  that  what  is  about  to  be  said  is  to 
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explain  and  corroborate  the  truth  the  apostle  is  discussing — 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  ooGnep  yap ?  “for  as,”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  ovtgd  uai ,  “even  so,”  is  the  regular  form  of  compar¬ 
ison,  in  which  the  one  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  other — -• 
“for  as  in  Adam,  *  *  even  so  in  Christ.”  uIn  Adam ”  is  a 
stronger  form  of  expression  than  through  or  by  Adam.  In 
Homans  5  : 12,  we  read,  “as  by,  did,  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by,  Sia ,  sin.”  Here  it  is  not  by  or 
through ,  but  m,  ev7  Adam,  and  in,  Christ.  In  the  present 
passage  the  whole  race  is  exhibited  as  in  some  way  included 
“in  Adam .”  His  fall  was  the  fall  of  mankind.  His  sin 
plunged  the  race  in  ruin.  In  him  all  became  subject  to 
death.  The  apostle  uses  the  present  tense  “die,”  or  are  dy¬ 
ing.  The  picture  is  that  of  the  whole  human  family,  stand¬ 
ing  in  Adam,  diseased  in  its  root  or  source,  and  dying  in 
him. 

On  the  other  hand,  “ even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive.”  Here  the  future  is  employed  to  point  forward  to  some¬ 
thing  yet  to  take  place,  when  the  grave  shall  give  up  its  dead. 
The  same  form  of  expression  is  made  use  of,  as  “in  Adam” 
“even  so  in  Christ .”  As  the  whole  human  family  sustained  a 
relation  to  the  first  Adam,  so  they  all  sustain  a  relation  to  the 
second  Adam.  In  the  one  they  all  die,  in  the  other  they  shall 
all  be  made  alive.  Heath  in  Adam,  life  in  Christ,  are  the 
contrasted  elements  in  this  striking  comparison. 

The  chief  differences  in  the  interpretation  of  the  passage 
may  be  presented  under  the  three  leading  views  that  follow  : 

1.  That  the  apostle’s  design  is  to  express  universality,  so 
far  as  the  human  race  is  concerned,  in  both  clauses — the  uni¬ 
versality  of  death,  and  the  universality  of  the  resurrection. 
According  to  this  view,  the  death  spoken  of  is  the  death  of 
the  body,  and  the  resurrection  is  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
“In  Adam  all  die” — the  reign  of  death  is  universal,  bringing 
all  to  dust — ‘in  Christ  all  will  be  made  alive’ — raised  again 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth  to  live  forevermore.  This  view 
has  received  the  suffrage  of  most  interpreters,  ancient  and 
modern. 
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2.  That  his  design  is  to  express  the  universality  of  death 
and  the  resurrection,  so  far  only  as  the  parties  are  sever¬ 
ally  represented  in  Adam  and  in  Christ.  The  word  “all,”  in 
the  latter  clause,  is,  according  to  this  view,  to  be  restricted  to 
believers,  or  to  those  who  are  in  Christ.  ‘All  who  are  in 
Adam  die,  all  who  are  in  Christ  shall  be  made  alive.’  The 
death  and  life  spoken  of  are  not  simply  of  the  body,  but  refer 
to  the  whole  man,  and  the  resurrection  is  that  of  the  just  to 
life  and  blessedness.  This  view  has  been  advocated  by  some 
distinguished  commentators,  including  Dr.  Hodge,  who  says, 
“the  word  all  in  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  is  to  be  restricted 
to  all  believers.”  But,  however  ably  supported,  this  interpre¬ 
tation  has  failed  to  receive  general  approval. 

8.  That  the  design  is  to  express  universality  in  both  cases, 
not  simply  in  regard  to  the  death  of  the  body  and  its  resur¬ 
rection,  but  as  including  a  resurrection  to  life  and  blessedness 
of  all  who  die  in  Adam,  or  of  the  whole  human  family. 
Thus  interpreted,  the  passage  is  made  to  teach  the  doctrine 
of  universal  salvation. 

Taking  up  these  views,  of  the  last  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  general  drift  of  the  discussion,  and 
is  opposed  to  numerous  plain  and  undoubted  declarations 
elsewhere  in  the  Bible.  The  apostle  is  not  discussing  the 
subject  of  spiritual  death  and  life,  but  that  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion — the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  in  Him  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  This  is  so  plain  that  it  needs  no  detailed  exam¬ 
ination  to  show  it.  To  apply  his  declarations,  therefore, 
about  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  body,  to  the  resurrection 
to  a  new  and  spiritual  life,  is  not  only  without  any  founda¬ 
tion  to  rest  upon,  but  is  to  oppose  the  plain  and  decisive 
teaching  of  the  same  inspired  apostle  in  other  places.  "We 
learn  from  the  Bible  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  both  of 
the  just  and  the  unjust,  a  resurrection  of  life  and  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  damnation.  This  interpretation  then  may  be  rejected, 
without  further  consideration,  as  opposed  to  the  meaning  of 
the  apostle  here,  and  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  faith. 

The  second  view,  that  the  all  in  the  latter  clause  is  to  be 
limited  to  believers,  has  more  to  commend  it,  but  will  be- 
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found,  it  is  believed  without  sufficient  arguments  in  its  favor 
to  claim  our  acceptance.  The  chief  arguments  advanced  in 
its  support  are  the  following. 

1.  That  the  apostle  is  treating  only  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  and  believers,  and  would  not  naturally  or  likely  in¬ 
clude  in  this  passage  those  who  are  out  of  Christ.  But  even 
admitting  that  the  language  in  general  in  this  chapter  applies 
only  to  Christ  and  believers,  it  would  not  follow  that  this 
verse  may  not  have  a  wider  sweep,  and  include  all  mankind. 
It  is  introduced  to  illustrate  and  confirm  his  argument,  and 
as  a  general  statement  would  be  strictly  in  point.  “For  since 
by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive.”  The  death  by  man  is  universal,  the  resurrection 
by  man  is  the  same.  Then  the  corroborative  explanation : 
“For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive.” 

2.  That  the  relation  expressed  implies  a  limitation  to  be¬ 
lievers.  It  is  alleged  that  we  die  in  Adam  because  of  our 
union  with  him  as  our  head  and  representative,  and  that  the 
relation  expressed  by  “m  Christ ”  can  only  apply  to  those  who 
are  united  with  Him,  or  are  in  Him  by  faith.  But  Christ 
took  into  union  with  Himself  our  common  human  nature, 
and  His  resurrection  secures  the  resurrection  of  the  race. 
Hatural  death,  the  death  of  the  body,  is  consequent  upon  our 
relations  to  the  first  Adam,  our  resurrection  is  consequent 
upon  our  relations  to  the  second  Adam.  In  neither  case  is 
any  voluntary  act  on  our  part  required.  Moral  and  spiritual 
death  implies  our  voluntary  assent  to  sin,  as  our  spiritual  life 
depends  on  our  voluntary  acceptance  of  Christ  as  our  Be- 
deemer.  As  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  body,  the 
law  is  universal  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Adam’s  sin 
is  the  death  of  the  whole  family  of  mankind :  Christ’s  resur¬ 
rection  is  the  resurrection  of  all. 

3.  That  the  word  8,ooonoisoo ,  rendered  “shall  be  made  alive,” 
is  never  used  of  the  wicked,  but  is  employed  in  reference  to 
the  work  of  Christ  only  when  it  is  intended  to  signify  that 
life  of  blessedness  of  which  he  is  the  source.  This  argument 
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is  more  than  doubtful.  It  restricts  the  meaning  of  the  word 
without  any  sufficient  reason.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
word  is  used  where  there  is  no  reference  to  anything  spiritual, 
or  to  that  higher  life  which  Christ  communicates  to  His  own. 
In  this  very  discussion  the  apostle  uses  it  in  speaking  of  the 
process  which  takes  place  in  the  natural  world,  where  the 
seed  sown  germinates  and  grows.  Verse  36,  He  says,  “Thou 
fool  1  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  ( ' fooonoilirai ) 
except  it  die.'5  In  the  Septuagint  the  word  occurs  where  the 
meaning  is  plainly  nothing  more  than  giving  life,  or  quicken¬ 
ing  that  which  was  dead,  2  Kings  5:7;  Keh.  9  :  4.  From  a 
-comparison  of  passages  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hew  Tes-. 
lament  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  word  is  employed 
to  express  a  quickening  into  life,  whether  of  body  or  soul, 
and  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  work  of  Christ  in  true 
believers. 

Rejecting  the  views  criticised,  as  not  resting  on  any  satis¬ 
factory  or  reliable  basis,  and  being  liable  to  insuperable  objec¬ 
tions,  we  are  left  to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  the  remaining 
view  first  presented,  viz.,  that  the  apostle’s  design  was  to  ex¬ 
press  the  universality  of  death  and  also  of  the  resurrection ; 
and  this  without  any  distinct  reference  to  moral  or  spiritual 
character,  but  simply  because  of  the  relations  sustained  by  a 
divine  constitution.  The  simple  fact  that  we  seem  to  be  shut 
up  to  this  view,  or  to  acknowledge  that  no  satisfactory  expla¬ 
nation  can  be  given,  might  be  urged  in  its  favor;  but  we 
prefer  not  to  rest  the  interpretation  on  so  indefinite  and  nega¬ 
tive  a  basis  as  this.  In  the  way  of  direct  argument,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  offered. 

1.  It  preserves  to  all  the  words  their  simple  and  natural 
meaning.  “All”  is  taken  in  the  same  sense  in  both  clauses, 
and  without  any  limitation  in  either.  It  is  allowed  to  mean 
just  what  it  should  mean  and  nothing  else.  To  understand 
it  in  the  different  clauses  of  the  same  sentence  as  having  en¬ 
tirely  different  significations,  must  shake  our  confidence  in 
the  meaning  of  words,  and  their  fitness  to  convey  ideas.  The 
very  attempt  to  limit  its  application  in  the  one  clause,  and 
leave  it  unlimited  in  the  other,  must  at  once  excite  suspicion 
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of  doctrinal  bias,  or  difficulties  of  the  gravest  character  de¬ 
manding  so  desperate  a  resort.  We  should  not  turn  away 
from  the  ordinary  and  natural  meaning  of  words,  except 
when  the  connection  or  circumstances  require  it,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  any  unnatural  meaning  to  the  apostle’s  lan¬ 
guage  here.  The  death  spoken  of  is  physical  death,  or  the  death 
of  the  body,  and  the  being  made  alive  is  the  very  opposite — 
it  is  the  raising  up  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died. 
This  meaning  seems  so  natural  and  obvious,  that  Julius  Mul¬ 
ler,  in  his  work  on  sin,  says,  “the  subject  is  manifestly  that 
of  physical  death  and  its  dominion  over  the  human  race  in 
contrast  to  the  re-awakening  efficiency  of  the  Redeemer.” 

2.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  apostle’s  argument  in  this 
chapter.  He  is  discussing  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
through  him  our  own  resurrection.  It  is  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  that  is  in  question.  There  is  no  reference  here,  as 
in  some  other  places,  to  a  moral  or  spiritual  resurrection.  If 
the  apostle  introduces  this  statement  to  illustrate  and  con¬ 
firm  the  doctrine  he  is  engaged  in  proving,  we  can  see  how 
appropriate  it  is.  “For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man 
came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all 
die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.”  The  reason¬ 
ing  is  conclusive.  But  we  fail  to  see  any  fitness  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  if  it  only  speaks  of  a  partial  resurrection. 

3.  It  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  apostle 
elsewhere,  and  with  the  Scriptures  throughout,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  universality  of  death  is  everywhere  set  before  us. 
We  meet  it  as  a  stern,  solemn  fact,  as  well  as  a  revealed  truth. 
In  the  Bible  the  explanation  is  given  of  this  melancholy  fact. 
“By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world  and  death  by  sin. 
In  Adam  all  die.”  The  resurrection  of  all  mankind  is  just 
as  clearly  revealed.  Paul  declares,  that  there  shall  be  a  re¬ 
surrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust.”  Je¬ 
sus  said,  “The  hour  is  coming,  in  which  all  that  are  in  the 
grave  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that 
have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that 
have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation.” 

It  is  no  real  objection  to  say,  as  some  have  said,  that  in 
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the  parallel  passage  in  Romans,  the  apostle  uses  similar  lan¬ 
guage,  where  a  limitation  must  be  made.  “Therefore  as  by 
the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemna¬ 
tion  ;  even  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free  gift  came 
upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life.”  There,  as  here,  “all 
men”  must  be  considered  as  including  all  without  exception. 
Our  translation,  supplying  words  that  are  wanting  in  the 
original,  makes  the  statement  of  the  apostle  more  definite  in 
its  application  than  it  should  be.  “Paul  speaks,”  says  Dr. 
Sehaff,  in  Lange  on  Romans,  “of  the  objective  sufficiency 
and  intention  of  Christ’s  dimoopa  [righteousness]  not  of  its 
subjective  application  to  individuals,  which  depends  upon  the 
\apfiaveiv  of  faith,  as  intimated  in  verse  17.”  The  limita¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  words  uall  men”  so  far  as  the 
working  of  the  offence  is  concerned  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the 
provisions  of  redemption  on  the  other.  All  men  are  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  offence  of  Adam,  and  all  are  included  in  the  right¬ 
eousness  provided  and  offered  in  Christ.  He  died  for  all, 
because  all  were  dead. 

If  the  advocates  of  Universalism  will  make  use  of  such 
passages  to  prop  up  their  system,  it  is  no  sufficient  reason 
why  we  should  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  limit  the 
meaning  of  the  word  all  to  believers  or  only  a  part  of  the 
human  family.  The  passage  in  Romans  teaches  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  sin,  and  the  universality  of  grace,  as  this  one  in 
Corinthian  does  the  universality  of  death  and  of  the  resur¬ 
rection. 

This  then  seems  to  be  the  legitimate  meaning  of  the  verse, 
and  the  meaning  which  the  mass  of  common  readers,  as  well 
as  the  great  majority  of  learned  commentators,  have  found. 
It  meets  every  demand  of  a  fair  exegesis,  and  is  encumbered 
with  no  such  difficulties  as  beset  other  interpretations. 

Here,  as  generally  elsewhere,  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
meaning  is  likely  to  be  the  true  one.  We  are  to  expect  hid¬ 
den  depths  in  the  word  of  God,  and  should  not  always  satisfy 
ourselves  with  what  is  on  the  surface.  But  we  should  not 
seek  after  some  mysterious  meaning,  or  profound  doctrinal 
truths,  when  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  it.  Paul  addressed 
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watered  it  with  blood.  And,  lo !  a  vivifying  sap  went  up 
his  epistles,  not  to  philosophers  and  theologians,  but  to  ordi¬ 
nary  believers,  and  whilst  they  contain  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  with  some  things  “hard  to  be  understood,” 
they  are  open  to  the  comprehension  of  plain  and  candid  read¬ 
ers.  Ho  dogmatic  views  interpreted  into  this  text  can  ever 
obtain  general  assent,  or  permanent  hold,  with  the  mass  of 
the  students  of  the  divine  word.  They  will  understand  “all” 
to  include  the  entire  human  family  in  both  cases,  and  the  dy¬ 
ing  and  being  made  alive  to  be  beyond  the  choice  or  control 
of  individuals.  As  it  is  appointed  unto  man  once  to  die,  so 
it  is  appointed  to  him  to  rise  again  and  be  judged. 

Melvill,  somewhat  rhetorically  it  may  be,  but  most  graph¬ 
ically,  exhibits  the  truth  of  this  text  in  one  of  his  sermons. 

“We  trench  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  on  the  special 
privileges  of  the  godly,  when  we  assert  that  there  is  a  link 
which  unites  Christ  with  every  individual  of  the  vast  fami¬ 
ly  of  man,  and  that,  in  virtue  of  this  link,  the  graves  of  the 
earth  shall,  at  the  last  day,  be  rifled  of  their  tenantry.  The 
assertion  is  that  of  St.  Paul :  ‘Forasmuch  then  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  likewise  took 
part  of  the  same,  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him 
that  had  the  power  of  death.’  Heb.  2  :  16.  So  that  the  Re¬ 
deemer  made  himself  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh ; 
and  he  thus  united  himself  with  every  dweller  upon  the  globe; 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  such  union,  that  which  he  wrought 
out  for  his  own  flesh,  he  wrought  out  for  all  flesh ;  making* 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  by  one  and  the  some  act,  his 
own  immortal,  and  that  of  all  immortal.  He  was  then,  lit¬ 
erally,  ‘the  Resurrection.’  His  resurrection  was  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  nature,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  nature  was  the* 
resurrection  of  all  men.  Oh,  it  is  an  amazing  contemplation* 
one  which  even  thought  must  fail  to  do  justice!  The  first 
Adam  just  laid  the  blighting  hand  of  disobedience  on  the 
root  of  human  nature,  and  the  countless  millions  of  shoots* 
which  were  to  spring  up  and  cover  the  earth,  were  stricken 
with  corruption,  and  could  grow  only  to  wither  and  decay. 
The  second  Adam  nurtured  the  root  in  righteousness,,  and 
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into  every,  the  most  distant  branch ;  and  over  this  sap  death 
wields  no  power ;  for  the  sap  goes  down  with  the  branch  into 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and,  at  God’s  appointed  time,  shall 
quicken  it  afresh,  and  cause  it  to  arise  indestructible  through 
eternity.  It  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  nature — and  this  it  is,  you  observe,  which  makes 
Christ  ‘the  Resurrection’ — that  any  individual  partaking  that 
nature,  should  continue  forever  cased  up  in  the  sepurchre. 
And  if  there  never  moved  upon  this  earth  beings  who  gave 
ear  to  the  tidings  of  salvation ;  if  the  successive  generations 
of  mankind,  without  a  lonely  exception,  laughed  to  scorn  the 
proffers  of  mercy  and  forgiveness  ;  still  this  desperate  and  un¬ 
varying  infidelity  would  have  no  effect  on  the  resurrection  of 
the  species.  The  bond  of  flesh  is  not  to  be  rent  by  any  of 
the  acts  of  the  most  daring  rebellion.  And  in  virtue  of  this 
union,  sure  as  that  the  Mediator  rose,  sure  as  that  he  shall 
return  and  sit,  in  awful  pomp,  on  the  judgment  seat,  so  sure 
is  it  that  the  earth  shall  yet  heave  at  every  pore :  and  that, 
even  had  it  received  in  deposit  the  bodies  of  none  save  the 
unrighteous  and  the  infidel,  it  would  give  up  the  dust  with  a 
most  faithful  accuracy ;  so  that  the  buried  would  arise,  im¬ 
perishable  in  bone  and  sinew ;  and  the  despisers  of  Christ, 
being  of  one  flesh  with  him,  must  share  in  the  resurrection  of 
that  flesh,  though,  not  being  of  one  spirit,  they  shall  have  no 
part  in  its  glorification.” 


ARTICLE  IX. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  book-business  for  several  months  has  been  but  moderately  active. 
Some  works  of  much  importance  and  permanent  value  have  appeared,  but 
nothing  very  extraordinary  has  marked  the  quarter.  A  large  share  of  the 
publications  will  be  seen  to  be  reprints  of  English  works. 

AMERICAN. 

Biblical  and  Theological. — In  the  list  of  the  chief  issues  of  this  class 
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are  to  be  mentioned  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  a  new  Commentary . 
Critical,  Experimental  and  Practical,  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by 
Rev.  Drs.  R.  Jamieson.  A.  R.  Fausset,  and  David  Brown,  published  by  J. 
B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  the  first  vol.,  containing  the  Pentateuch;  Murphy's 
Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Leviticus ,  noticed  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Review;  The  Fourth  Gospel ,  the  Heart  of  Christ ,  by  Rev.  Ed¬ 
mund  H.  Sears,  D.  D.,  an  able  contribution  to  the  literature  concerning: 
the  life  and  person  of  Christ,  from  the  stand-point  of  what  is  called  Evan¬ 
gelical  Unitarianism;  Christ  in  Modern  Life ,  a  collection  of  twenty-seven 
Sermons,  by  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  the  biographer  of  Robertson,  re¬ 
published  in  this  country  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  The  Resurrection ,  a 
series  of  able  Discourses  discussing  this  great  doctrine  in  its  relation  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  by  the  late  E.  Nott,  D.  D.;  Ecclesiastical  Poli¬ 
ty  of  the  New  Testament ,  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Jacob,  D.  D. ;  God-Man ,  by  Dr. 
L.  T.  Townsend,  discussing,  from  an  orthodox  stand-point,  the  divine  Man¬ 
ifestation,  in  the  Person  of  the  Mediator;  another  volume  of  Lange's  Com¬ 
mentary ,  containing  the  book  of  Kings  ;  The  Genuineness  and  Authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Gospels,  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  A.  M.,  President  of  Hiram 
College;  On  the  Lord's  Prayer ,  by  F.  D.  Maurice;  Humanity  Immortal . 
or  Man  tried,  fallen,  and  redeemed,  by  Lawrence  P.  Hickok,  D.  D. ;  Women 
in  the  Bible ,  a  Collection  of  all  the  Passages  in  the  Scriptures  relating  to 
Women,  with  Notes  Explanatory  and  Suggestive. 

Scientific  and  Philosophical. — Many  works  of  this  class  have  appeared. 
Among  others,  Lectures  on  Instinct .  Its  Office  in  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
and  Relations  to  Higher  Powers  of  Man,  by  P,  A.  Chadbourne:  Man  and 
His  Dwelling-Place ,  an  Essay  toward  the  Interpretation  of  Nature,  by 
James  Hinton;  Ancient  America ,  in  Notes  on  American  Archaeology,  by 
John  D.  Baldwin,  A.  M.,  illustrated:  Spectrum  Analysis,  in  its  Applica¬ 
tion  to  Terrestrial  Substances,  and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Hea¬ 
venly  Bodies,  Familiarly  Explained,  by  Dr.  H.  Schellen,  Translated  by 
Jane  and  Caroline  Lassell,  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Wm.  Huggins,  LL.  D. . 
Astronomy  and  Geology  Compared,  by  Lord  Ormathwaite;  The  Science 
of  Wealth,  by  Aurora  Walker;  How  the  World  was  Peopled,  by  Rev. 
Edward  Fontaine,  a  series  of  ethnological  lectures;  A  Manual  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Yertebrated  Animals,  by  Prof.  Thos.  H.  Huxley:  The  Won¬ 
ders  of  Electricity,  from  the  French  of  J.  Baile;  Studies  in  Poetry  and 
Philosophy ,  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Shairp,  author  of  the  excellent  volume  on 
Culture  and  Religion ,  published  last  year;  A  Dictionary  of  English  Et¬ 
ymology,  an  octavo  vol.  of  750  pages,  by  Hensley  Wedgewood.  second 
edition;  Unity  in  Variety,  a  series  of  Arguments  based  on  the  Divine 
Workmanship  in  our  planet,  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  in¬ 
spired  history  of  Religion,  by  George  Warburton  Welden,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  Pre-historic  Times,  as  Illustrated  by  Ancient  Remains,  and 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern  Savages,  in  the  interest  of  the  de- 
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velopment  doctrine  concerning  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock;  Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1871,  Edited  by 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  with  the  assistance  of  eminent  men  of  science;  Creator 
and  Creation ,  or  the  Knowledge  of  the  Reason  of  God  in  His  TV  ork,  by 
Prof.  L.  P.  Hickok,  D.  D.;  A  Manual  of  Zoology  for  the  use  of  Students, 
with  a  General  Introduction  on  the  Principles  of  Zoology,  by  Prof.  H. 
Alleyne  Nicholson;  Corals  and  Coral  Islands ,  by  Prof.  Dana,  of  Yale 
College;  The  History  of  Medicine  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  the  19th  century ,  by  Robert  Dunglison,  M.  D. 

Historical  and  Biographical. — Of  works  of  this  class  we  note  the 
third  and  last  volume  of  Tyerman’s  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley, 
published  by  Harper  &  Bros.;  Notes  on  England ,  by  H.  Taine,  authur  of 
English  Literature  ;  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  1'ean  Stan¬ 
ley;  the  third  and  final  vol.  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Brougham, 
written  by  himself ;  The  History  of  France ,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Year  1789,  by  M.  Guizot. 

Poetry. —  The  Song  of  the  New  Creation,  by  Horatius  Bonar,  D.  P.; 
Within  and  Without,  by  Geo.  Macdonald;  The  Masque  of  the  Gods ,  by 
Bayard  Taylor. 

Miscellaxeous. — Poetry  and  Criticism,  a  new  volume  of  Essays  by 
Ralf  Waldo  Emerson;  Character  Sketches ,  by  Norman  McLeod,  Editor  of 
“Good  Words;”  Laicus,  or  the  Experiences  of  a  Layman  in  a  Country 
Parish,  by  Lyman  Abbott,  Editor  of  the  “Christian  Weekly;”  Three 
Centuries  of  English  Literature,  by  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  of  College  of 
New  Jersey;  3Iusic  and  Morals,  by  H.  R.  Haweis,  published  by  the  Har¬ 
pers;  Mediaeval  Fables  and  Prophecies,  by  Dollinger,  edited  by  Prof.  H. 
B.  Smith. 

GERMAN. 

Christian  Ethics,  by  Dr.  H.  Martensen.  This  work  of  660  pages,  is  a 
translation  from  the  Danish.  The  author,  who  is  a  Lutheran,  though  not 
of  the  exclusive  party,  is  well  known  through  his  excellent  work  on  Dog¬ 
matics.  The  Ethik  is  translated  by  Dr.  Michelsen  in  Berlin,  and,  like  all 
the  theological  works  of  the  author,  is  speculative,  but  breathes  the  evan¬ 
gelical  spirit.  Our  feeling  of  dependence  on  Christ  is  made  the  source  of 
Christian  morality.  The  difference  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  mor¬ 
ality  is  thus  defined:  the  former  presupposes  faith  in  and  obedience  to  the 
Church,  whilst  evangelical  morality  is  a  life  of  freedom  and  love  created 
by  the  grace  of  God.  , 

The  Evangelical  Faith ,  by  Rev.  F.  Strehle,  500  pages.  This  book  is 
intended  for  the  laity.  The  author  laments  that  in  the  general  culture 
there  is  great  lack  of  thoroughness,  and  that  especially  in  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  superficiality  and  ignorance  are  so  prevalent.  To  give  the  laity  a 
better  knowledge  of  religion,  the  various  doctrines  are  presented  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  but  popular  form.  To  counteract  Materialism,  the  author  discus- 
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ses  the  existence  of  Force,  Life,  Soul,  and  Freedom.  He  regards  real  life- 
communion  as  the  most  perfect  relation  between  God  and  man.  Love  is 
the  life  of  life.  Christianity,  as  the  religion  of  love,  is  the  most  perfect 
religion.  The  true  religion  is  based  on  revelation.  After  the  Introduc¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  above  points  are  discussed,  the  author  treats  first  of 
God,  secondly  the  doctrine  of  sin,  thirdly  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  Un¬ 
der  the  third  head,  Christ,  the  God-man,  is  viewed  as  Priest,  Prophet,  and 
King. 

Strassburg  in  the  1 6th  Century ,  by  Rev.  J.  Rathgeber,  a  volume  of 
over  400  pages,  gives  an  account  of  the  important  part  taken  by  this  city 
in  the  Reformation. 

In  biography  we  find  the  following: 

Rev.  Wm.  Hof  acker,  (by  his  son),  brother  of  the  well-known  Ludwig 
Hofacker. 

John  Huss,  the  Reformer  of  the  Fifteenth  Century ,  by  K.  F.  Koehler. 

Diary  of  Anton  Lauterbacli ,  by  J.  K.  Seideman.  L.  came  to  Witten¬ 
berg  in  1521,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Luther.  This  Diary  is  the 
principal  source  of  “Luther’s  Table  Talk.”  In  Luther’s  house  and  at  his 
table  Lauterbach  wrote  down  Luther’s  remarks,  and,  in  the  year  1538,  he 
collected  them  in  this  Diary.  The  volume,  published  this  year,  contains 
270  pages. 

Selected  Sayings  and  Letters  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten ,  translated  and  ed¬ 
ited  by  Dr.  0.  Staeckel. 

Besides  several  small  volumes  on  the  life  of  Luther,  his  stirring  address 
to  the  nobility  of  Germany  is  reprinted.  It  is  edited,  with  introduction 
and  explanations,  by  Dr.  F.  Kuhn. 

On  Roman  Catholicism  we  notice  the  following: 

Obedience  in  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  by  Dr.  Th.  Weber. 

The  Election  of  the  Popes,  and  the  Ceremonies  connected  therewith , 
from  the  1  Ith  to  the  14 th  Century ,  by  Dr.  R.  ZoepfFel.  A  volume  of  400 
pages, 

The  Gospel  and  Roman  Catholicism.  Anonymous. 

The  Relation  of  the  German  Governments  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  Council,  by  Prof.  Dr.  Hinschius. 

The  first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  Cath¬ 
olics  and  Protestants  in  Germany,  by  the  same,  has  also  appeared. 

An  anonymous  work  entitled,  The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Ten¬ 
dencies  of  Modern  Culture,  laments  the  fact  that  this  culture  is  anti- 
Christian.  It  tends  ‘“gradually  to  undermine  the  holy  ordinances  of  God 
in  Church,  State  and  Family.”  The  author  shows  that  culture  without 
Christianity  does  not  prevent  moral  corruption;  this  is  proved  by  culture 
among  the  ancient  heathen  nations.  Culture  under  the  slavish  direction 
of  the  Church  (as  illustrated  by  Roman  Catholicism)  ends  in  stagnation. 
“Only  there  can  culture  unfold  its  richest  and  most  beautiful  lessons, 
where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  which  quickens,  controls  the  heart.” 
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The  Millennium.  Against  the  Opponents  of  Scriptural  Chiliasm.  By 
A.  Koch,  an  Evangelical  Lutheran  Minister  in  Oldenburg.  The  author 
rejects  the  view  that  the  Millennium  is  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  and  spread  of  Christianity.  It  is  to  be  established  by  the  Lord 
himslf,  and  not  by  the  efforts  of  his  disciples.  Wickedness  will  not  gradu¬ 
ally  diminish,  but  will  grow  until  the  coming  of  Anti-Christ.  The  view  of 
Hengstenberg,  that  the  Millennium  is  past  already,  is  also  opposed  by  the 
author.  The  Lord  himself  is  yet  to  come  to  judge  the  Anti-Christ.  “Af¬ 
ter  the  destruction  of  Anti-Christ,  those  that  have  fallen  asleep  in  the 
Lord  will  not  rejoice  in  heaven  above  over  the  victory  gained  in  the  Church 
beneath;  but  they,  as  well  as  those  still  living  on  earth,  shall  enter  upon  a 
life  of  glory,  in  which  they  are  to  reign  over  the  earth.” 

J.  H.  W.  S. 


-H>« 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

SMITH,  ENGLISH  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  City  of  God.  By  Aurelius  Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo.  A  New 
Translation.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dobs,  M.  A.  Edinburgh:  T, 
&  T.  Clark.  1871.  Yol.  I.  &  II.  pp.  557,  574. 

We  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  introducing  to  our  readers,  in  an  En¬ 
glish  dress,  Augustine’s  great  work — The  City  of  God.  Next  to  his 
Confessions ,  it  is  the  best  known  and  most  celebrated  of  all  the  writings 
of  this  greatest  of  the  Fathers.  But  until  the  present  time  it  has  been 
scarcely  known  to  mere  English  readers,  and  it  may  perhaps  not  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  very  generally  read  in  Latin  even  by  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  educated  men.  Books  are  so  multiplied,  and  there  is 
so  much  to  be  read,  that  comparatively  few  will  wade  through  a  large  and 
learned  work  like  this  in  Latin.  Many  know  more  about  it  than  they 
know  of  it. 

Thanks  to  the  enterprising  publishers  T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  we 
have  now  this  great  work  in  English,  and  it  will  be  read  by  thousands 
The  lack  of  a  good  English  translation  hitherto,  contrasts  with  its  treat¬ 
ment  among  the  French  and  its  general  popularity  with  the  learned.  The 
English  editor  tell-:  in  France,  this  work  has  been  a  favorite  for 

four  hundred  year.  L  re  may  be  said  to  be  eight  independent  transla¬ 
tions  of  it  into  tli  nch  tongue,  though  some  of  these  are  in  part 

merely  revisions.’  opularity  at  an  earlier  day  may  be  judged  of  from 

the  fact  stated  tb  1 137  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  no  less 
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than  twenty  editions  were  called  for,  or  a  new  edition  every  eighteen 
months. 

This  work  was  begun  A.  D.  413,  and  finished  A.  D.  426,  occupying  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  Augustine’s  life — from  his  fifty-ninth  to  his  seventy-second 
year — and  embodies  the  fruits  of  his  ripest  studies  and  richest  experience. 
The  occasion  and  design  are  furnished  by  himself. 

‘■Rome  having  been  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric 
their  king,  the  worshippers  of  false  gods,  or  pagans,  as  we  commonly  call 
them,  made  an  attempt  to  attribute  this  calamity  to  the  Christian  religion, 
and  began  to  blaspheme  the  true  God  with  even  more  than  their  wonted 
bitterness  and  acerbity.  It  was  this  which  kindled  my  zeal  for  the  house 
of  God,  and  prompted  me  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  city  of  God 
against  the  charges  and  misrepresentations  of  its  assailants.  This  work 
was  in  my  hands  for  several  years,  owing  to  the  interruptions  occa¬ 
sioned  by  many  other  affairs  which  had  a  prior  claim  on  my  attention,  and 
which  I  could  not  defer.  However,  this  great  undertaking  was  at  last 
completed  in  twenty-two  books.  Of  these,  the  first  five  refute  those  who 
fancy  that  the  polytheistic-  worship  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  worldly 
prosperity,  and  that  all  these  overwhelming  calamities  have  befallen  us  in 
consequence  of  its  prohibition.  In  the  following  five  books  I  address  my¬ 
self  to  those  who  admit  that  such  calamities  have  at  all  times  attended, 
and  will  at  all  times  attend,  the  human  race,  and  that  they  constantly  re¬ 
cur  in  forms  more  or  less  disastrous,  varying  only  in  the  scenes,  occasions, 
and  persons  on  whom  they  light,  but,  while  admitting  this,  maintain  that 
the  worship  of  the  gods  is  advantageous  for  the  life  to  come.  In  these  ten 
books,  then,  I  refute  these  two  opinions,  which  are  as  groundless  as  they 
are  antagonistic  to  the  Christian  religion. 

“But  that  no  one  might  have  occasion  to  say,  that  though  I  had  refuted 
the  tenets  of  other  men,  I  had  omitted  to  establish  my  own,  I  devote  to 
this  object  the  second  part  of  this  work,  which  comprises  twelve  books, 
although  I  have  not  scrupled,  as  occasion  offered,  either  to  advance  my 
own  opinions  in  the  first  ten  books,  or  to  demolish  the  arguments  of  my 
opponent  in  the  last  twelve.  Of  these  twelve  books,  the  first  four  contain 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  these  two  cities — the  city  of  God,  and  the  city 
of  the  world.  The  second  four  treat  of  their  history  or  progress;  the  third 
and  last  four,  of  their  deserved  destinies.  And  so,  though  all  these  twen¬ 
ty-two  books  refer  to  both  cities,  yet  I  have  named  them  after  the  better 
city,  and  called  them  The  City  of  God.” 

The  theme  was  one  that  well  fitted  the  mind  of  Augustine,  and  in  its 
discussion  he  warms  and  glows  with  an  ardor  worthy  of  his  subject.  His 
fervid  eloquence  does  not  fail  him  from  the  opening  sentence:  “The  glori¬ 
ous  city  of  God  is  my  theme,”  until  after  reveling  amid  the  splendors  and 
joys  of  heaven,  he  thoughtfully  and  humbly  says,  “Let  those  who  think  1 
have  said  too  little,  or  those  who  think  I  have  said  too  much,  forgive  me; 
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and  let  them  who  think  I  have  said  just  enough  join  me  in  giving  thanks 
to  God.” 

Learned  judges  have  united  their  testimony  to  the  great  ability  displayed 
in  this  work,  and  its  value  when  written  and  for  all  time.  Gibbon,  who 
cannot  be  suspected  of  any  partiality  for  the  author,  and  mentions  with 
ill-concealed  contempt  his  “two  hundred  and  thirty-two  separate  books  or 
treatises  on  theological  subjects,  besides  a  complete  exposition  of  the 
Psalter  and  the  Gospel,  and  a  copious  magazine  of  epistles  and  homilies,” 
yet  acknowedges  his  “personal  acquaintance  with  the  bishop  of  Hippo,” 
in  “27m  Confessions  and  the  City  of  God."  Schaff  speaks  of  this  work 
as  “the  first  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  philosophy  of  universal  history 
under  the  dualistic  view  of  two  antagonistic  currents  or  organized  forces, 
a  kingdom  of  this  world  which  is  doomed  to  final  destruction,  and  a  king¬ 
dom  of  God  which  will  last  forever.” 

Milman’s  criticism  is  so  fine  and  appreciative  that  we  transfer  a  consid¬ 
erable  part  of  it  to  our  pages. 

“The  City  of  God  was  unquestionably  the  noblest  work,  both  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  design  and  in  the  fulness  of  its  elaborate  execution,  which  the  genius 
of  man  had  as  yet  contributed  to  the  support  of  Christianity.  Hitherto 
the  Apologies  had  been  framed  to  meet  particular  exigencies:  they  were 
either  brief  and  pregnant  statements  of  the  Christian  doctrines;  refutations 
of  prevalent  calumnies;  invectives  against  the  follies  and  crimes  of  pagan¬ 
ism;  or  confutations  of  anti-Christian  works,  like  those  of  Celsus,  Por¬ 
phyry,  or  Julian,  closely  following  their  course  of  argument,  and  rarely 
expanding  into  general  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  great  conflict. 
The  City  of  God,  in  the  first  place,  indeed,  was  designed  to  decide  forever 
the  one  great  question,  which  alone  kept  in  suspense  the  balance  between 
paganism  and  Christianity,  the  connection  between  the  fall  of  the  empire 
and  the  miseries  under  which  the  whole  Homan  society  was  groaning,  with 
the  desertion  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Rome.  Even  this  part  of  his 
theme  led  Augustine  into  a  full,  and,  if  not  impartial,  yet  far  more  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  the  whole  religion  and  philosophy  of  antiquity,  than 
had  been  yet  displayed  in  any  Christian  wTork.  It  has  preserved  more  on 
some  branches  of  these  subjects  than  the  whole  surviving  Latin  literature. 
The  City  of  God  was  not  merely  a  defence,  it  was  likewise  an  exposition 
of  Christian  doctrine.  The  last  twelve  books  developed  the  whole  system 
with  a  regularity  and  copiousness,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  before  attempt¬ 
ed  by  any  Christian  writer.  It  was  the  first  complete  Christian  theology. 

“Augustine  dedicated  thirteen  years  to  the  completion  of  this  work, 
which  was  forever  to  determine  this  solemn  question,  and  to  silence  the 
last  murmurs  of  expiring  paganism.  The  City  of  God  is  at  once  the  fu¬ 
neral  oration  of  the  ancient  society,  the  gratulatory  panegyric  on  the 
birth  of  the  new.  It  acknowledged,  it  triumphed  in  the  irrevocable  fall 
of  the  Babylon  of  the  West,  the  shrine  of  idolatry;  it  hailed  at  the  same 
time  the  universal  dominion  which  awaited  the  new  theocratic  polity.  The 
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earthly  city  had  undergone  its  predestined  fate;  it  had  passed  away  with 
all  its  vices  and  superstitions,  with  all  its  virtues  and  its  glories  (for  the 
soul  of  Augustine  was  not  dead  to  the  noble  reminiscences  of  Roman 
greatness),  with  its  false  gods  and  its  heathen  sacrifices:  its  doom  was 
sealed,  and  forever.  But  in  its  place  had  arisen  the  City  of  God,  the 
Church  of  Christ;  a  new  social  system  had  emerged  from  the  ashes  of  the 
old;  that  system  was  founded  by  God,  was  ruled  by  Divine  laws,  and  had 
the  Divine  promise  of  perpetuity. 

“The  first  ten  books  are  devoted  to  the  question  of  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  prosperity  and  the  religion  of  Rome;  five  to  the  influence  of 
paganism  in  this  world;  five  to  that  in  the  world  to  come.  Augustine  ap¬ 
peals  in  the  first  five  to  the  mercy  shown  by  the  conqueror,  as  the  triumph 
of  Christianity.  Had  the  pagan  Radagaisus  taken  Rome,  not  a  life  would 
have  been  spared,  no  place  would  have  been  sacred.  The  Christian  Alaric 
had  been  checked  and  overawed  by  the  sanctity  of  the  Christian  character, 
and  his  respect  for  his  Christian  brethren.  He  denies  that  worldly  prosper¬ 
ity  is  an  unerring  sign  of  the  Divine  favor;  he  denies  the  exemption  of  the 
older  Romans  from  disgrace  and  distress,  and  recapitulates  the  crimes  and 
the  calamities  of  their  history  during  their  worship  of  their  ancient  gods. 
He  ascribes  their  former  glory  to  their  valor,  their  frugality,  their  con¬ 
tempt  of  wealth,  their  fortitude,  and  their  domestic  virtues;  he  assigns 
their  vices,  their  frightful  profligacy  of  manners,  their  pride,  their  luxury, 
their  effeminacy,  as  the  proximate  causes  of  their  ruin.  Even  in  their  ruin 
they  could  not  forget  their  dissolute  amusements;  the  theatres  of  Carthage 
were  crowded  with  the  fugitives  from  Rome.  In  the  five  following  books 
he  examines  the  pretensions  of  heathenism  to  secure  felicity  in  the  world 
come;  he  dismisses  with  contempt  the  old  popular  religion,  but  seems  to 
consider  the  philosophic  Theism,  the  mystic  Platonism  of  the  later  period, 
a  worthier  antagonist.  He  puts  forth  all  his  subtlety  and  power  in  refuta¬ 
tion  of  these  tenets. 

“The  last  twelve  books  place  in  contrast  the  origin,  the  pretensions,  the 
fate  of  the  new  city,  that  of  God:  he  enters  at  large  into  the  evidences  of 
Christianity;  he  describes  the  sanctifying  effects  of  the  faith,  but  pours 
forth  all  the  riches  of  his  imagination  and  eloquence  on  the  destinies  of 
the  Church  at  the  resurrection.  Augustine  had  no  vision  of  the  worldly 
power  of  the  new  city;  he  foresaw  not  the  spiritual  empire  of  Rome  which 
would  replace  the  new-fallen  Rome  of  heathenism.  With  him  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  is  not  complete  till  the  world  itself,  not  merely  its  outward 
framework  of  society  and  the  constitution  of  its  kingdoms,  has  experiencced 
a  total  change.  In  the  description  of  the  final  kingdom  of  Christ,  he 
treads  his  way  with  great  dexterity  and  address  between  the  grosser  no¬ 
tions  of  the  Millenarians.  with  their  kingdom  of  earthly  wealth,  and  power, 
and  luxury  (this  he  repudiates  with  devout  abhorrence);  and  that  finer  and 
subtler  spiritualism  which  is  ever  approaching  to  pantheism,  and,  by  the 
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rejection  of  the  bodily  resurrection,  renders  the  existence  of  the  disim- 
bodied  spirit  too  fine  and  impalpable  for  the  general  apprehension.” 

After  these  extended  notes  and  criticisms  from  others,  we  need  add  but 
little  ourselves.  Doubtless  the  captious  reader  will  find-  many  things  in 
these  two  substantial  volumes  that  he  will  deem  unworthy  of  serious  at¬ 
tention.  But  we  may  ask.  “What  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat?”  There  are 
indeed  many  things  which  more  than  fourteen  centuries  have  so  changed 
our  views  of  that  we  no  longer  care  for  them,  or  feel  their  application  to 
us.  But  the  main  part  of  the  work,  like  the  city  it  describes  will  endure. 
It  abounds  in  keen  dialectics,  vigorous  turns  of  thought,  striking  facts  and 
analogies,  profound  views  of  divine  truth,  sound  Christian  philosophy,  and 
the  whole  is  pervaded  by  a  fervor  of  piety  and  zeal  that  is  stimulating  to 
study.  No  thoughtful  mind  can  ponder  the  contents  of  these  two  sub¬ 
stantial  volumes  without  feeling  the  presence  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  in¬ 
tellects  and  most  elevated  Christian  characters. 

Having  discussed  the  origin  of  the  City  of  God,  which  he  refers  to  a 
period  even  prior  to  man’s  creation,  and  includes  the  unfallen  angels,  he 
traces  its  history  through  the  creation  and  fall,  and  along  the  line  of  the 
development  of  the  human  race,  until  it  reaches  its  consummation  in  the 
kingdom  of  glory  above.  It  will  be  readily  seen  what  a  wide  field  this 
opens,  and  in  traversing  it  Augustine  has  shown  a  profound  interest,  and 
cannot  fail  to  instruct  others  who  may  follow  him  in  his  discussions. 

Instead  of  pointing  out  what  we  might  take  exceptions  to  in  these  vol¬ 
umes,  or  dwelling  upon  special  merits,  we  prefer  to  advise  those  who  may 
feel  sufficient  interest  to  read  the  work  for  themselves.  The  second  vol¬ 
ume  contains  a  copious  Index  of  Subjects  to  the  whole,  and  also  an  Index 
of  Texts  of  Scripture  referred  to  or  explained  in  the  work,  which  greatly 
add  to  its  value  for  the  purpose  of  reference. 

For  fifteen  hundred  years  Augustine  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  that  city 
which  he  has  portrayed,  and  we  believe  that  the  study  of  his  immortal 
work  will  advance  its  interests,  and  aid  others  in  preparing  to  share  in  its 
privileges  and  blessings. 

LUTHERAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION. 

42  N.  Ninth  St.  Phila. 

The  Emerald.  From  the  German  of  Redenbacher,  by  A.  H.  Lochman, 
D.  D.,  Translator  of  the  “Basket  of  Flowers.”  pp.  199.  “The  Father- 
land  Series.” 

The  story  of  this  very  interesting  little  volume  sets  forth  the  sin  and 
folly  of  envy.  The  hatefulness  of  the  vice  is  brought  out  the  more  strong¬ 
ly  by  the  contrast  in  which  it  is  made  to  stand  with  illustrations  of  sweet 
Christian  contentment,  patience,  and  love.  The  translation,  by  Dr.  Loch¬ 
man,  has  been  made  in  the  happiest  style,  and  it  reads  with  the  ease  and 
naturalness  of  original  English.  A  feature  of  excellence  in  the  book,  wor¬ 
thy  of  special  note,  is,  that  the  need  and  power  of  the  grace  of  Christ  are 
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brought  into  clear  view.  Its  teaching  is  thoroughly  Christian  anti  evan¬ 
gelical.  This  is  specially  to  be  prized  in  all  books  for  the  young,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  such  as  are  put  into  the  Sunday  School  library.  The  book  is 
indeed  a  charming  one.  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  excellent  series  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  will  carry  holy  influences  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its 
youthful  readers. 

Self-Will  and  Repentance.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Franz  Hoff¬ 
man.  by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Smith.  D.  D.  pp.  189.  “Fatherland  Series.” 

The  story  of  a  self-willed  young  man.  refusing  the  kind  and  reasonable 
counsels  of  his  old  uncle,  the  Count  Eberhard.  but  taught  in  the  end.  by 
bitter  experience,  the  folly  of  his  arbitrary  stubbornness,  and  returning 
penitent,  from  his  wanderings,  to  his  ancestral  home.  The  plan  of  the 
story  is  simple,  but  the  adventures  are  highly  wrought  and  exciting,  and 
the  warning  against  self-will  is  intensely  emphasized  in  the  lesson.  The 
lesson,  however,  lacks  the  positively  Christian  element.  It  teaches  only 
the  natural  morality  of  good  sense  and  prudence.  There  is  no  grace  about 
it.  It  is  a  picture  of  a  returning  prodigal,  but  he  is  brought  back  only  to 
his  uncle  and  to  common  sense — nothing  more.  But  the  lesson,  even  on 
this  lower  ground,  is  a  very  necessary  one.  and  it  is  well  to  save  the  young 
from  such  ugly  and  dreadful  folly  as  self-will,  even  if  the  reformation  is 
not  carried  any  further. 

Both  these  volumes  have  been  gotten  out  in  the  neat  and  substantial 
style,  in  which  Mr.  Shryock  has  published  the  whole  Fatherland  Series. 
In  paper,  printing,  and  binding  they  are  models  of  good  taste,  for  juvenile 
books.  This  series  deserves  the  praise  that  has  welcomed  the  appearance 
of  the  successive  volumes. 

WARREN  F.  DRAPER,  ANDOVER. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Leviticus ,  with 
a  new  Translation.  By  James  G.  Murphy.  LL.  D.,  T.  C.  D..  Professor 
of  Hebrew.  Belfast,  Author  of  Commentaries  on  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
pp.  318.  1872. 

This  volume  on  Leviticus  possesses  the  same  general  qualities  of  its 
predecessors  on  Genesis  and  Exodus  by  the  same  author.  They  have, 
taken  rank  among  the  very  ablest  commentaries  on  these  portions  of  the 
sacred  volume,  and  this  new  volume  will  not  lessen  the  distinguished  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  critic  and  commentator.  Throughout  it  is  marked  by  clear¬ 
ness,  critical  judgment,  and  reverence  for  the  inspired  records.  There  is 
no  needless  display  of  learning,  but  the  author’s  ripe  scholarship  is  evi¬ 
dent  on  every  page.  His  aim  is  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  meaning  and 
design  of  the  Book.  The  plan  of  arrangement  is  very  convenient.  The 
amended  version  and  the  comments  are  placed  together,  the  text  at  the 
head  of  the  page.  Very  clear  and  satisfactory  explanations  of  the  general 
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subject  are  prefixed  to  each  chapter,  and  the  philological  notes  are  given 
at  the  end.  It  is  thus  suited  to  both  the  learned  and  unlearned  reader. 

Whilst  Leviticus  furnishes  less  that  is  stirring  in  events,  and  makes  less 
demand  on  the  commentator  to  explain  and  harmonize  its  teachings  with 
science,  history,  archaeology,  and  chronology,  than  do  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
it  is  not  inferior  in  importance  to  either.  Indeed,  in  a  strictly  religious 
point  of  view,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  it,  more  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Scriptures,  do 
we  find  the  doctrines  of  atonement,  pardon,  and  purification  exhibited  and 
illustrated. 

The  author’s  estimate  of  the  design  and  value  of  Leviticus  is  thus  set 
forth  in  a  well  written  preface: 

“The  Book  of  Leviticus  is  the  figurative  exhibition  of  the  way  of  salva¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  central  book  of  the  Pentateuch.  After  the  history  of  the 
whole  human  race  in  relation  with  God  given  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  and. 
the  growth  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  into  a  free  and  holy  nation  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  we  have  in  this  highly  remarkable  and  singularly 
interesting  book  the  first  full  and  particular  development  of  the  way  of 
salvation  for  man,  in  a  series  of  symbolic  forms  suited  to  the  primeval 
stage  of  the  human  race,  and  fitted  to  edify  the  infant  people  of  God,  un¬ 
fold  to  their  mind  and  conscience  the  first  principles  of  reconciliation  with 
God  and  renovation  after  his  image,  and  prepare  them  for  the  coming  of 
the  substance  of  all  these  shadows  in  the  fulness  of  time.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  interest  of  this  book  for  the  age  in  which  it  made  its  appear¬ 
ance;  and  the  attentive  study  of  it  will  contribute  much  to  the  confirma¬ 
tion  and  comfort  of  us  who  live  in  the  light  of  the  gospel  which  it  fore¬ 
shadows.  after  the  advent  of  the  Mediator  whom  it  represents. 

Mr.  Draper  is  conferring  a  great  service  on  the  cause  of  sound  biblical 
learning  by  the  issuing  of  these  volumes  in  so  attractive  a  style.  Like 
most  of  his  publications,  this  volume  is  a  model  of  neatness  in  mechanical 
execution. 

A  Guide  to  Reading  the  Hebrew  Text :  For  the  use  of  beginners.  By 
Rev.  W.  H.  Yibbert,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Berkeley  Divin¬ 
ity  School,  pp.  67.  1872.  „ 

This  small  volume  is  designed  for  beginners,  as  “a  guide  and  help  to  the 
reading  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  ”  and  especially  for  those  who 
are  without  ‘‘the  services  of  the  living  teacher.”  It  is  no  new  highway 
to  master  the  difficulties  of  the  language,  or  to  supplant  the  use  of  the 
Grammar  and  Lexicon.  For  the  purpose  designed,  it  will  be  found  useful. 
It  is  printed  in  Mr.  Draper’s  usual  neat  style. 

ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Wars  of  the  Huguenots.  By  William  Hanna,  D.  D.,  author  of  the 
Life  of  Christ,  etc.  pp.  344.  1872. 
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This  is  a  very  attractive  volume,  on  a  subject  of  almost  tragic  interest, 
from  the  graceful  pen  of  Dr.  Hanna.  It  consists  of  Lectures  delivered  to 
the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution.  The  story  of 
the  Reformation  in  France,  and  of  the  struggles  of  the  Huguenots,  is  told 
in  graphic  language.  Bloody  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  appears  in  all  the  horrors  of  its  stern  reality.  The  name  Hugue¬ 
not  is  of  somewhat  uncertain  origin,  but  their  history  is  written  in  legible 
characters,  and  furnishes  many  illustrious  names.  This  volume  will  pos¬ 
sess  a  special  interest  for  many  American  readers,  as  no  small  number  of 
distinguished  families,  especially  in  New  York,  Virginia,  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  are  the  descendants  of  the  Huguenots — noble  descendants  of  a  noble 
ancestry. 

Thought-Hives.  By  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  Pastor  of  Lafayette  Avenue 

Church,  Brooklyn,  pp.  341.  1872. 

Dr.  Cuyler  stands  at  the  very  head  of  writers  of  short,  racy,  touching 
articles  for  the  religious  press.  We  have  here  a  collection  of  such  articles 
contributed  to  different  papers,  and  making  a  volume  of  most  interesting 
and  instructive  reading.  “Many  men  of  many  minds”  may  find  something 
to  suit  their  tastes.  The  Doctor’s  own  mind  is  a  good  illustration  of  what 
furnishes  the  title — ua  moving  thouglit-hive .” 

Aimee :  A  Tale  of  the  days  of  James  the  Second.  By  Agnes  Giberne, 

pp.  490.  1872. 

This  volume,  by  a  descendant  of  “the  old  Languedoc  noblesse,”  is  de¬ 
signed  to  illustrate  the  experience  of  Protestants  in  France  and  England 
two  centuries  ago.  A  view  of  France  during  the  latter  days  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  and  of  England  under  James  the  Second  is  presented.  The 
scenes  are  vividly  described,  and  the  story  made  one  of  excitement  to  the 
reader. 

Isoult  Barry  of  Wynscote.  Her  Diurnal  Booh.  A  Tale  of  Tudor  Times. 

By  Emily  Sarah  Holt,  author  of  Ashcliffe  Hall,  etc.  pp.  524.  1872. 

This  tale  is  historical.  The  prominent  persons  are  real  characters. 
When  fictitious  characters  are  introduced  the  fact  is  noted.  Unpublished 
manuscripts  are  referred  to  in  corroboration  of  the  statements  given.  YVe 
are  carried  back  more  than  three  centuries,  and  by  this  diary  of  a  lady, 
kept  in  England  and  France,  furnished  with  many  illustrations  of  life  in 
those  trying  times — trying  times  to  Protestants. 

Our  Four  Boys.  By  Julia  A.  Mathews,  author  of  the  Golden  Ladder 

Series,  Drayton  Hall  Series,  etc.  pp.  324.  1872. 

This  is  one  of  the  “Dare  to  do  Right  Series,”  and  gives  the  experience 
of  four  boys,  who  passing  through  some  rather  strange  adventures,  show 
the  value  of  daring  to  do  right.  The  moral  lesson  is  one  that  boys  should 
learn. 
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The  Cash  Boy's  Trust.  Ay  Annie  M.  Mitchell,  pp.  245.  1872. 

A  touching  story  of  a  poor  boy  and  his  sister;  the  former  becoming 
cash-boy  in  a  large  store,  falsely  accused,  cast  into  prison,  patiently  suffer¬ 
ing  wrong  until  fully  acquitted  of  all  suspicion,  and  afterwards  advanced 
to  a  position  of  comfort  and  enjoyment.  It  illustrates  the  reward  of  true 
merit,  and  how  Providence,  through  poverty  and  suffering,  often  leads  to 
honor  and  happiness. 

Mamie's  Watchword.  “Thou  God  seest  Me."  By  Joanna  H.  Mathews, 
author  of  the  “Bessie  Books”  and  the  “Flowrets.”  pp.  283.  1872. 

This  is  one  of  the  “Little  Sunbeam  Series.’,  It  is  the  story  of  a  little 
girl,  self-willed  and  spoiled,  taking  for  her  watchword,  “The  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good,”  and  greatly  im¬ 
proving  under  the  divine  lesson.  She  sought  to  live  rather  than  talk  her 
watchword. 

The  Happy  Land.  By  the  Author  of  “Lonely  Lilly,”  etc.  pp.  105,  1872. 

We  got  Agate  of  Singing  :  or  1  Jesus ,  Tender  Shepherd ,  hear  me."  By 
A.  C.  0.  1).  pp.  95.  1872. 

These  two  little  volumes  belong  to  the  “Fireside  Library,”  and  illustrate 
the  value  of  Christian  song,  or  the  happy  impressions  often  made  by  chil¬ 
dren  singing  the  sweet  hymns,  which  are  so  prominent  in  our  Sunday 
School  training.  Let  the  children  sing. 

The  Soyig  of  the  New  Creation,  and  Other  Pieces.  By  Horatius  Bonar, 
D.  I).,  author  of  “Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope.”  pp.  275.  1872. 

This  is  another  sweet  volume  from  a  true  Christian  poet.  The  many  who 
have  read  his  “Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope,”  will  welcome  this  new  con¬ 
tribution  from  a  favorite  author.  It  is  published  in  a  very  neat  and  at¬ 
tractive  style.  It  affords  us  pleasure  to  commend  such  publications, 
believing  that  they  will  give  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  reader. 

DODD  &  MEAD,  762  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

A  Pastor's  Sketches,  or  Conversations  with  Anxious  Inquirers ,  respect¬ 
ing  the  Way  of  Salvation.  By  Ichabod  S.  Spencer,  JJ.  1).,  Pastor  of 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A  New  Edition. 
Two  volumes  in  one.  pp.  414,  430. 

These  volumes  were  received  with  great  favor  by  the  religious  public 
when  they  first  appeared.  Some  of  the  sketches  are  of  most  thrilling  in¬ 
terest,  and  iilustrate  the  fact  that  truth  may  be  stranger  and  more  exciting 
than  fiction.  The  author  has  shown  great  tact,  or  rather  heavenly  wis¬ 
dom,  in  dealing  with  inquiring  souls.  The  youthful  pastor  will  find  these 
volumes  very  suggestive  to  him,  and  the  more  experienced  will  be  stimu- 
ted  by  reading  them.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition,  in  a  cheap  and 
convenient  form.  This  edition  is  embellished  by  a  likeness  of  the  faithful 
pastor  and  author. 
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Bible  Lore.  By  Rev.  J.  Comper  Gray,  author  of  “The  Class  and  the 

Desk,”  “Topics  for  Teachers,”  ect.,  etc.  pp.  312. 

This  volume  contains  a  popular  account  of  many  subjects  in  and 
connected  with  the  Bible.  It  treats  of  Rare  Bible  Manuscripts,  An¬ 
cient  Versions,  Celebrated  Commentaries,  Famous  English  Translations, 
The  Authorized  Version,  Historical  Copies  and  Curious  Editions,  Peculiar 
words  and  phrases  in  the  Bible,  Obscure  Customs  mentioned,  Remarkable 
Predictions,  Striking  Coincidences.  The  Apocryphal  Books,  The  Literary- 
Features  and  Notable  Places  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  furnishes  much 
instructive  matter,  presented  in  a  very  readable  style,  and  is  enriched  by 
a  copious  index,  making  reference  to  particular  subjects  convenient. 

Laicus :  or  The  Experiences  of  a  Layman  in  a  Country  Parish.  By 

Lyman  Abbott,  pp.  358.  1872. 

This  is  a  very  racy  volume.  It  embraces  thirty-three  chapters,  or  arti¬ 
cles,  touching  on  topics  full  of  interest  in  congregational  or  parish  life. 
The  volume,  we  are  told,  was  not  made,  but  grew.  The  author  com¬ 
menced  a  series  of  “Letters  from  a  Layman”  in  the  Christian  Union,  and 
out  of  these  letters  grew  this  interesting  volume.  It  is  designed  to  throw 
light  upon  the  question,  How  shall  Christian  faith  meet  the  current  ra¬ 
tionalism  of  the  day?  But  it  throws  perhaps  a  stronger  light  upon  a  great 
many  of  the  weaknesses  and  follies  that  are  too  current  in  the  Church .  of 
our  age.  There  is  nothing,  however,  cynical  in  the  spirit  or  style  of  the 
book.  We  should  like  to  know  of  a  copy  being  in  every  parish  and  Sun¬ 
day  School  Library,  as  well  as  of  its  being  freely  circulated  among  that 
class  of  church  members  that  do  not  concern  themselves  much  about 
either.  Whilst  it  sometimes  cuts  sharp,  the  tone  is  so  genial  and  pleasant 
that  it  will  do  good  for  pastors  and  people  to  read,  and  see  themselves  as 
Laicus  sees  them. 

A  Comparative  History  of  Religions.  By  James  C.  Moffat,  I).  D. 

This  valuable  volume  was  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Review. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Yesterdays  ivitli  Authors.  By  James  T.  Fields,  pp.  352. 

/ 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  book  appeared,  during  1871,  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly ,  in  a  series  of  papers  called  “Our  Whispering  Gallery.”  The 
Letters  of  Miss  Mitford  have  been  added.  It  consists  of  short  and  lively 
sketches  of  Pope,  Thackeray,  Hawthorne,  Dickens,  Wordsworth,  and  Miss 
Mitford — six  persons  so  eminent  in  literature,  that  well  written  accounts 
of  them  are  always  full  of  interest,  and  we  are  never  tired  of  reading  of 
them.  Mr.  Fields  takes  his  readers  into  his  study,  hung  round  with  the 
portraits  of  distinguished  authors,  and  in  a  free,  conversational  way,  at 
once  charming  and  instructive,  brings  us  into  communion  with  their  lives, 
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and  works.  He  at  once  infuses  his  own  interest  in  his  subject  into  his 
reader.  His  account  of  Thackeray  is  an  example  of  most  enjoyable  read¬ 
ing.  While  extended  and  complete  biographies  of  such  writers  can  alone 
satisfy  the  desire  for  information  about  them,  these  briefer  notices,  sketches 
of  character  and  occurrences,  can  never  fail  to  delight  and  instruct.  The 
volume  is  a  most  readable  one,  full  of  pleasant  reminiscences,  and  sugges¬ 
tive  thought. 

Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  By  Clarence  King.  12mo.  pp. 

292. 

Mr.  King’s  position,  as  Assistant  in  the  corps  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  California  has  given  him  a  chance,  not  only  of  exploring  the  great  Si¬ 
erra  Nevada,  but  of  writing  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  account  of 
that  grand  and  wonderful  region.  He  is  evidently  well-fitted  for  this  kind 
of  work.  He  possesses  the  enthusiasm  of  a  true  explorer.  He  has  a 
keen  eye  to  see,  and  a  graphic  pen  to  describe  the  facts  and  experiences  in 
such  mountaineering.  The  book  opens  with  a  clear  and  striking  sketch  of 
the  origin  and  general  physical  characteristics  of  the  Sierras.  Its  various 
chapters  present  marvel  after  marvel,  with  which  the  region  abounds,  and 
give  the  reader  lively  pictures  of  some  of  the  peculiar  phases  of  California 
life.  He  will  find,  along  with  facts  of  science,  much  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  great  forests,  the  famous  trees,  and  the  wonders  of  the  Yo- 
semite  Yalley.  With  the  writer’s  enthusiasm  there  is  mingled  a  lively 
humor,  and  many  incidents  and  scenes  add  variety  and  charm  to  the  nar¬ 
rative. 

[For  sale  by  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.] 

Three  Books  of  Song.  By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  16mo.  pp. 

204. 

The  public  will  'welcome  this  new  volume  of  poetry,  from  the  foremost 
poet  of  America.  The  superiority  of  Longfellow  is  now  acknowledged 
among  us,  and  the  appreciation  of  him  in  England  is  perhaps  even  higher 
than  here.  His  ric.i,  clear  imagination,  pure,  delicate  sentiment,  and 
scholarly  finish  of  style,  make  his  poetical  productions  things  of  true  beau¬ 
ty  and  delight. 

The  first  book  of  this  volume  contains  “Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn:  The 
Second  Hay,”  in  the  vein  and  manner  of  the  volume,  “The  Wayside  Inn,” 
which  has  enjoyed  such  a  wide  popularity.  The  stories,  seven  in  number, 
are  charmingly  wrought  together  by  Prelude  and  Interludes,  and  are 
marked  by  the  characteristic  life  and  grace  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  imagina¬ 
tion.  Scarcely  anything  could  surpass  the  exquisite  beauty  into  which 
the  legend  of  the  Monk’s  vision  of  Christ  has  been  cast.  The  second  book 
is  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  entitled  “Judas  Maccabseus,”  in  which 
the  stirring  deeds  of  that  hero,  and  terrible  end  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes, 
are  impressively  dramatized.  The  third  book  is  “A  Ilandlul  ol  transla¬ 
tions.”  The  volume  is  worthy  of  its  eminent  author.  The  publishers 
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have  done  their  work  well,  the  fine,  tinted  paper,  and  clear,  open  type 
making  pages  that  delight  the  eye. 

Pansies  : - For  Thoughts.  By  Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney,  author  of 

“Real  Folks,”  “We  Girls,”  etc.  16mo.  pp.  111. 

Mrs.  Whitney’s  prose  stories  have  won  a  great  and  deserved  popularity. 
This  collection  of  small  poems,  written  at  various  times,  though  not  of 
the  highest  order  of  poetry,  is  characterized  by  a  beauty  of  thought,  and 
depth  of  sentiment,  that  must  secure  it  great  favor.  Gems  of  rare  excel¬ 
lence  are  found  in  it,  and  the  pieces  are  all  well  worthy  of  being  gathered 
together  and  preserved  in  this  beautiful  little  volume. 

HOLT  &  WILLIAMS,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Legends  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets ,  and  other  Old  Testament  Char¬ 
acters.  From  Various  Sources.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.  A., 
author  of  “Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  “The  Origin  and  De¬ 
velopment  of  Religious  Belief,”  &c.  pp.  366. 

This  is  a  book  of  rare  interest.  There  are  few  ministers  and  biblical 
students,  that  have  not  often  wished  for  just  such  a  collection  of  the  sug¬ 
gestive  and  beautiful  legends  as  they  have  found  floating  as  waifs  in  general 
literature  and  newspapers.  They  are  full  of  the  poetry  of  oriental  thought. 
They  are  rich  in  suggestion  and  illustration.  They  cover  an  immense 
range  of  biblical  subjects,  and  form  a  treasure  of  curious  interest.  An 
incredible  number  of  legends  exist  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  compiling  this  volume,  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  selected 
those  that  are  regarded  as  most  interesting  and  most  reliable.  His  sources 
were  ample,  and  he  has  used  them  with  evident  discrimination  and  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  soon  fulfil  his  promise  to  favor  us 
with  another  volume  containing  the  legends  connected  with  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  characters. 

DEWITT  C.  LENT  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Salads  for  the  Solitary  and  the  Social.  By  an  Epicure.  Redressed  and 
Compounded  with  Sundry  Additional  Esculents,  Succulents,  and  Condi¬ 
ments.  Illustrated  with  Fifty-two  Original  designs  by  Eminent  Ameri¬ 
can  Artists.  Engraved  by  Bobbett  and  Matthews,  pp.  526. 

This  “Salad”  is  a  collection  of  choice  passages  of  all  sorts,  thoughtful 
quaint  and  humorous,  from  the  whole  field  of  literature  and  life.  The  rel¬ 
ish  in  it  has  been  attested  by  the  fact  of  an  immense  sale,  in  an  earlier  form, 
both  in  this  country  and  England.  It  is  now  redressed,  combined  and  re¬ 
garnished  by  the  author,  so  as  to  make  it  almost  new.  As  a  collection  of 
choice  things  for  literary  entertainment,  the  volume  is  very  rich,  consist¬ 
ing  of  bright  and  beautiful  things  culled  from  many  writers,  odd  sayings 
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and  selections  from  odd  and  out-of-the-way  authors,  words  from  the  sages 
of  old,  anecdotes  of  eminent  men,  all  connected  by  links  of  the  author’s 
own  composition,  and  forming  a  store-house  of  rare  thought,  wit  and  racy 
humor,  as  well  as  of  solid,  useful  information.  A  feature  worthy  of  spe¬ 
cial  notice  is  the  discriminating  and  pure  taste  of  the  author,  in  excluding 
everything  low,  or  offensive  to  just  moral  sentiment.  The  book  is  illus¬ 
trated  all  through  with  well-conceived  and  expressive  designs,  and  printed 
on  beautiful,  tinted  paper.  It  is  a  most  charming  volume  for  odd  hours, 
alike  to  entertain  and  quicken  thought. 

Lucretius  on  the  Nature  of  Things.  Translated  into  English  Verse.  By 

Charles  Frederick  Johnson,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  pp.  333.  1872. 

Lucretius  is  the  poet  of  Positivism  —  not  the  Positivism,  however  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  but  of  the  century  before  Christ.  He  differs  very 
widely  from  our  modern  Positivists,  in  this  respect,  that  he  put  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  crude  absurdities  and  superstitions  of  Paganism,  they 
array  themselves  against  the  light  of  revelation  and  the  claims  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  In  nearly  all  else  Lucretius  would  answer  for  the  poet  of  this  school 
at  the  present  time.  His  theory  of  atoms  might  be  substituted  for  Hux¬ 
ley’s  protoplasms,  and  Darwin  would  find  his  philosophy  of  the  Descent  of 
Man  and  Natural  Selection  poetically  set  forth  before  the  light  of  modern 
science  dispelled  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  these  latter  days.  Mod¬ 
ern  Positivism  has  produced  nothing,  in  poetry,  equal  to  the  great  work 
of  Lucretius,  and  this  does  not  argue  well  for  the  theory  of  evolution  and 
development.  We  should  like  to  see  a  fully  developed  Lucretius  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  just  to  illustrate  the  theory. 

Lucretius  has  no  need  of  any  divine  power  or  supreme  intelligence  to 
account  for  the  origin  and  order  of  all  things  in  nature.  He  bids  us 

“Guard  against  the  folly  to  believe 
That  the  bright  light  of  glancing  eyes  were  made 
To  see,  feet  knit  to  tapering  legs  to  walk, 

Or  jointed  arms  to  the  broad  shoulders  hung. 

On  either  side  with  ministering  hands, 

Were  given  us  to  serve  the  wants  of  life. 

This  to  suppose  preposterous  were  and  would 
Invert  the  order  of  effect  and  cause; 

For  members  were  not  formed  in  us  for  use, 

But,  being  formed,  made  for  themselves  a  use.” 

His  atoms  come  together  to  fashion  the  universe.  The  earth  brings 
forth  of  herself  all  that  lives  and  moves  on  her  surface. 

“To  earth  we  justly  give 
The  name  maternal,  since  all  spring  from  her.” 

Even  the  race  of  mortal  men, 

“Spring  from  roots  deep  in  her  teeming  womb.” 

The  process  has  been  one  of  slow  development  and  growth. 
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“All  things  on  Nature’s  breast  together  hung. 

In  infant  weakness  all  together  grew 
By  gradual  increase  and  progression  slow.1' 

Darwin’s  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  well  described. 

“For  many  things  harmonious  must  conspire. 

That  propagation  may  prolong  a  race — 

First  genial  food,  then  mutual  charms  of  sex. 

To  knit  the  diverse  in  the  joys  of  love.” 

We  should  like  to  quote  more  to  illustrate  the  wonderful  progress  of 
modern  scientific  speulation.  but  our  limited  space  forbids.  The  translator 
makes  no  reference  to  previous  versions  of  Lucretius,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  poetry  and  prose.  He  seems  to  have  performed  his  task  care¬ 
fully  and  well,  and  has  supplied  a  valuable  Introduction  and  Notes.  The 
publishers,  in  the  finely  tinted  paper  and  beautiful  print  and  binding,  have 
left  on  their  part  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  Presbyterian  Memorial  Offering ,  1870 — 1871.  pp.  107. 

This  volume  is  chiefly  statistical.  It  furnishes  the  facts  and  figures  of 
the  great  Memorial  Offering  of  a  reunited  Church.  It  will  be  valuable  for 
reference. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley ,  M.  A..  Founder  of  the 
Methodists.  By  the  Rev.  L.  Tyerman.  author  of  “The  Life  and  Times 
of  Rev.  S.  Wesley,  M.  A.,  (Father  of  the  Rev  J.  and  C.  Wesley.)  In 
three  volumes.  Yols.  II.  and  III. 

The  first  volume  of  this  important  work  was  noticed  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Review.  The  favorable  impression  made  by  that  volume,  has  been 
fully  sustained  by  the  second  and  third,  now  completing  the  work.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  great  biographical  production  of  our  times,  and  will  lift 
the  name  of  its  author  into  an  honorable  prominence  in  this  department 
of  literature.  The  second  volume  covers  the  period  from  1748  to  1767. 
and  exhibits  the  work  of  the  great  founder  of  Methodism  whilst  in  the 
greatest  vigor  of  life,  from  his  forty-fifth  to  his  sixty-fourth  year.  It  is 
the  period  of  his  most  intense  and  successful  activity,  when  the  Methodist 
organization  took  shape  and  its  peculiarities  were  determined.  The  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Mr.  Wesley’s  labors,  so  amazing  for  their  extent  and  tirelessness, 
reveals  at  once  the  deep  spiritual  energies  of  his  character,  and  the  forces 
that  wrought  at  the  origin  of  the  great  Methodist  movement.  The  third 
volume  continues  the  account  from  1768,  till  he  finished  his  eventful  life, 
March  2,  1791,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  There  is  something  grand  in 
the  vigor  with  which  he  still  worked  on,  and  held  the  reins  of  control, 
through  his  old  age.  Few  lives  present  such  an  illustration  of  earnest  and 
tireless  industry.  An  Appendix  is  added  to  this  volume,  containing  an. 
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extract  from  Dr.  Stevens’  History  of  Methodism,  on  the  subject  of  Coke’s 
ordination,  and  the  organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

While  hyper-criticism  may  point  out  some  faults  in  this  work,  they  are 
too  small  to  detract  from  the  greatness  and  success  of  the  author’s  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  is  marked  by  the  three  great  excellences  of  candor,  thorough¬ 
ness,  and  clearness.  The  author’s  candor  and  impartiality  appear  in 
giving,  with  evident  honesty,  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  Mr.  Wesley,  as 
well  as  his  strength  and  glory.  The  things  that  tell  most  unfavorably 
against  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  are  neither  concealed  nor  slurred  over. 
His  thoroughness  is  evident  in  the  complete  details  given  of  his  wonderful 
activity,,  affording  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  full  conception  of  the  man  and 
an  understanding  of  his  work.  His  style,  though  not  perhaps  of  the  most 
graceful  finish,  is  always  clear,  strong,  and  apt. 

We  welcome  these  volumes,  as  a  most  worthy  contribution  to  our  bio¬ 
graphical  literature.  Gotten  out  by  the  enterprising  publishers  in  a  very 
attractive  and  substantial  style,  they  will  be  a  great  treasure,  not  only  to 
the  thousands  who  form  the  Methodist  Church,  but  to  all  Christians  and 
intelligent  men,  who  appreciate  the  greatness  of  the  movement  whose  ori¬ 
gin  they  unfold. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Commentary ,  Critical ,  Experimental ,  and  Practical,  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson,  D.  D.,  St.  Paul’s, 
Glasgow;  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  A.  M.,  St.  Cuthbert’s,  York;  and  the 
Rev.  David  Brown,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Aberdeen.  Yol.  I. 
Genesis — Deuteronomy,  pp.  715;  Yol.  II.  Joshua — Esther,  pp.  650.  By 
the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  a  most  favorable  indication  of  the  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  that,  besides  commentaries  on  separate  books, 
three  such  works  as  Lange,  The  Bible  or  Speaker’s,  and  this  Critical,  Ex¬ 
perimental,  and  Practical  Commenlary,  should  be  issuing  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  at  the  same  time.  Two  volumes  of  this  last  one  are  already 
before  the  public  from  the  large  and  enterprising  establishment  of  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  and  the  other  two  volumes,  to  complete  the  work,  are 
expected  soon  to  follow.  It  will  probably  be  the  first  of  these  great  works 
to  be  presented  to  the  public  in  a  complete  form. 

These  two  volumes  are  gotten  out  in  excellent  style,  and  we  predict  for 
the  work,  as  it  deserves,  a  large  sale.  It  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Bible,  and  will  be  found  the  very  work  that  many  desire 
and  need.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  convenient.  Each  volume  con¬ 
tains  an  Introduction,  in  which  are  discussed  the  various  topics  of  a  more 
general  character  belonging  to  the  several  books  contained  in  the  volume. 
These  Introductions  are,  upon  the  whole,  very  satisfactory  —  that  ip  the 
first  volume  covers  fifty  pages,  and  that  in  the  second  about  half  this 
amount  of  space.  In  this  edition,  the  text  of  the  authorized  version  is 
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printed  at  the  head,  and  the  comments  follow  on  the  same  page.  The 
comments  are  such  as  the  title  indicates,  and  have  been  prepared  with 
judgment  and  skill.  Those  of  a  critical  character  are  largely  devoted  to 
the  meaning  and  explanation  of  particular  words.  There  are  fewer  long 
dissertations  than  appear  in  some  Commentaries,  but  more  attention  to 
the  one  point  of  explaining  the  true  meaning  and  application  of  the  text. 
On  some  points,  as  the  earlier  accounts  in  Genesis,  we  are  presented  with 
quite  ample  discussions.  The  author  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  the 
most  recent  and  advanced  learning  in  this  held  of  Biblical  research.  The 
volumes  are  supplied  with  maps  of  the  countries  which  engage  special  at¬ 
tention  in  this  part  of  the  Bible.  Tor  ail  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  Com¬ 
mentary,  this  work  must  claim  a  pre-eminent  position.  Sunday  School 
teachers,  Bible  Classes,  and  ail  students  of  the  sacred  volume,  will  find 
here  a  most  excellent  help.  J.  B.  Lippincott  A  Co.  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  neat  and  substantial  style  in  which  they  are  furnishing  this  valua¬ 
ble  Commentary  to  the  public.  We  shall  await  with  interest  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  other  volumes. 

Puny' s  Letters.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Church,  M.  A.,  Head-Master  of 

the  Royal  Grammar-School,  Heniy-on-Thames,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Brod- 
ribb,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  pp.  170. 
1872. 

Cicero.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.  A.,  author  of  “Etoniana” 
"The  Public  Schools,”  etc.  pp.  197. 

#  Sophocles.  By  Clifton  W.  Collins,  M.  A.,  H.  M  ,  Instructor  of  School, 
pp.  181.  1872. 

Messrs.  Lippincott  A  Co.  are  doing  an  excellent  service  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  series  of  "Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers ,”  edited  by 
Rev.  W.  Collins.  The  aim  ot  the  series  is,  as  stated,  to  “explain,  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  general  readers,  who  these  great  writers  were,  and  what  they 
wrote;  to  give,  whenever  possible,  some  connected  outline  of  the  story 
which  they  tell,  or  the  facts  which  they  record,  checked  by  the  results  of 
modern  investigations;  to  present  some  of  the  most  striking  passages  in 
approved  English  translations,  and  to  illustrate  them  generally  from  mod¬ 
em  writers;  to  serve,  in  short,  as  a  popular  retrospect  of  the  chief  litera¬ 
ture  of  Greece  and  Rome.”  ihey  are,  thus,  brief,  but  comprehensive 
sketches  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  writers,  with  examples  and  accounts 
of  their  works  in  proper  places.  These  volumes  admirably  fulfil  this  idea. 
They  afford  even  English  readers  a  chance  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  great  writers  of  antiquity.  They  will  be  helpful  to  students.  We 
cordially  recommend  them. 

PORTER  A  COATES,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Underground  Rail  Road.  A  Record  of  Facts,  Authentic  Narra¬ 
tives,  Letters,  Ac.,  Narrating  the  Hardships,  Hair-breath  Escapes,  and 
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Death  Struggles  of  the  Slaves  in  their  efforts  for  Freedom,  as  related  by 
themselves  and  others,  or  witnessed  by  the  author;  together  with 
sketches  of  some  of  the  largest  stockholders,  and  most  liberal  aiders  and 
advisers,  of  the  road.  By  William  Still,  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  Anti-Slavery  Office  in  Philadelphia,  and  Chairman  of  the  Acting 
Vigilant  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  Underground 
Rail  Road.  Illustrated  with  70  fine  Engravings  by  Bensell,  Schell  and 
others,  and  Portraits  from  Photographs  from  Life.  Sold  only  by  Sub¬ 
scription.  pp.  780.  1872. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  so  full  that  it  leaves  little  to  be  said  about  it. 
It  is  doubtless  the  fullest  record,  in  the  language,  of  the  adventures  of 
slaves  and  the  zealous  efforts  of  their  friends,  in  their  escape  from  bondage 
to  freedom.  It  gives  an  inside  view  of  what  was  transpiring  in  the  coun¬ 
try  prior  to  the  war,  and  which  none  then  would  have  dared  to  make  pub¬ 
lic.  As  an  authentic  record  of  facts,  furnished  by  one  who  was  a  prominent 
actor,  it  will  be  studied  with  interest.  No  one  can  read  it  now  without 
astonishment,  that  such  a  system  existed  amid  the  Christian  civilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  without  a  sense  of  relief  that  It  has  passed 
away  forever. 

HURD  &  HOUGHTON,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  Smith,  English  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy .  By  J.  C.  Shairp,  Principal  of  the 
United  College  of  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard,  St.  Andrews,  author  of 
“Culture  and  Religion.”  pp.  340.  1872. 

The  publication  of  the  volume  “Culture  and  Religion”  has  made  the 
name  of  Professor  Shairp  well  and  honorably  known  in  our  country. 
This  new  volume  from  his  graceful  pen  will  receive,  as  it  deservers,  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome.  It  will  confirm,  and  still  elevate,  the  high  reputation  of  the 
author.  Like  the  former,  it  is  a  work  of  surpassing  merit,  and  happily 
adapted  to  the  facts  and  tendencies  of  our  times.  The  volume  contains 
four  essays,  on  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Keble,  and  The  Moral  Motive 
Power.  The  first  three  essays  give  us  appreciative  and  discriminating 
sketches  of  those  great  authors  named,  displaying  deep  critical  insight,  keen 
and  thorough  analysis,  and  generally  just  and  reliable  judgment.  They 
are  rich  in  thought  and  admirable  in  style.  The  author’s  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
miration  for  Wordsworth  has  led  him  into  a  higher  estimate  of  his  poetry 
and  influence  than  many  critics  will  accept.  The  essay  on  the  Moral  Mo¬ 
tive  Power  is  one  of  rare  merit.  He  refers  to  the  want  of  interest  in  eth¬ 
ical  discussions,  and  the  inefficiency  and  impotence  of  moral  theories,  even 
the  clearest  and  soundest.  lie  recalls,  in  a  most  interesting  way,  the  sa¬ 
lient  features  of  speculation  on  the  subject,  and  brings  us  to  the  great 
truth  that  the  barrenness  of  theories  of  morals  can  be  ended  only  by  the 
life  and  power  of  Christianity.  Christ  has  introduced  into  the  moral  heart 
of  man  that  which  all  philosophers  have  been  unable  to  find  —  a  new  dy- 
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namic  force,  which  not  only  tells. them  what  is  good,  but  inspires  them 
with  the  love  and  the  power  of  being  good.  He  shows  how  a  living  mor¬ 
ality  roots  itself  back  into,  and  grows  up  from  the  great  vital  doctrines  of 
atonement,  pardon,  and  renewal,  and  sharply  exposes  the  folly  of  those 
whose  cry  is,  “Give  us  Christian  morality  without  the  dogmas.”  Rarely 
do  we  meet  with  a  book  that  so  richly  rewards  perusal,  or  which  better  de¬ 
serves  a  place  in  the  library. 

CLAXTON,  REMSEN  &  HAFFELFINGER,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Homo  versus  Darwin:  A  Judicial  Examination  of  Statements  Recent¬ 
ly  published  by  Mr.  Darwin  regarding  uThe  Descent  of  Man."  pp. 
155.  1872. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  not  given.  It  is  another  arraignment  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  “the  Descent  of  Man.”  Additional  interest  is  im¬ 
parted  to  the  subject  by  the  method  of  conducting  the  examination.  It 
takes  the  form  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  in  which  Mr.  Darwin  is  allowed  to 
plead  his  own  cause.  Of  course  there  is  some  advantage  on  the  side  of 
the  prosecution,  as  both  sides  are  really  exhibited  by  one  speaker.  But 
we  think  that  no  one  can  candidly  read  this  examination  without  feeling 
that  Mr.  Darwin  would  not  fare  very  well  if  his  theory  were  subjected  to 
such  rules  of  evidence  as  would  be  admitted  in  a  court  of  justice.  Under 
the  pretence  of  science  it  asks  us  to  receive  what  is  beyond  the  extremest 
credulity. 

CONGREGATIONAL  PUBLISHING  BOARD,  BOSTON. 

History  of  the  Mission  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  By  Rufus  Anderson.  D.D., 
LL.  D.,  Late  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Board,  pp.  408.  Third  Edition. 
1872. 

This  is  indeed  the  history  of  “a  heathen  nation  evangelized .”  The  very 
best  argument  for  Foreign  Missions  is  a  work  like  this.  The  main  facts 
are  too  well  known  to  need  repeating  here.  The  wonderful  power  of  the 
gospel,  in  completely  transforming  a  people,  is  illustrated  in  this  volume. 
Dr.  Anderson  has  enjoyed  special  advantages  for  giving  us  an  authentic 
and  carefully  prepared  history  of  this  wonderful  triumph  of  divine  grace 
over  human  degradation  and  shame,  and  he  has  furnished  a  work  that  will 
be  referred  to  for  authority,  as  well  as  read  to  stimulate  our  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  Missions  to  the  heathen. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO. 

The  American  Botanist  and  Florist :  Including  Lessons  in  the  Structure, 
Life,  and  Growth  of  Plants;  together  with  a  Simple  Analytical  Flora, 
descriptive  of  the  native  and  cultivated  Plants  growing  in  the  Atlantic 
Division  of  the  American  Union.  By  Alphonso  Wood,  A.  M. 

As  a  Text-Book  for  botanical  classes,  we  know  of  none  that  will  com- 
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pare  with  this.  It  is  simple,  yet  thorough,  comprehensive  and  practical. 
Its  new  feature  of  Synoptical  Tables  will  greatly  aid  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

The  Education  Year-Book ,  1872.  A  Hand-book  of  Reference,  compri¬ 
sing  a  Digest  of  American  Public  School  Laws,  Systems  of  Instruction, 
and  interesting  matter  pertaining  to  Schools  and  Colleges,  ranging  from 
Professional  Anecdotes  to  Educational  Statistics.  Published  Annually. 
Vol.  I. 

A  yearly  exhibit  of  the  progress  of  the  educational  work,  such  as  is 
given  in  this  volume,  is  of  great  value,  and  almost  indispensable  to  every 
one  who  wishes  to  be  posted  on  the  great  subject,  and  take  a  wide  and  in¬ 
telligent  view  of  it.  Every  teacher  should  have  it. 

AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

The  House  of  God :  or  Claims  of  Public  Worship.  By  Rev.  W.  W. 
Evarts,  D.  D.  With  Designs  and  Estimates  for  Church  Buildings  pp. 
132. 

A  reformation  in  Church  building  is  needed.  This  little  volume,  with 
its  well-written  chapters,  and  tasteful,  economical  Plans,  will  help  it  on. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD,  BOSTON. 

Public  and  Parlor  Readings  :  Prose  and  Poetry;  For  the  use  of  Reading 
Clubs,  and  for  Public  and  iSocial  Entertainment  Miscellaneous.  Edited 
by  Lewis  B.  Monroe.  16mo.  pp.  352. 

This  volume  is  composed  of  selections,  from  various  sources,  which 
have  proved  entertaining  to  public  audiences,  or  literary  or  social  circles, 
or  are  suitable  for  school  exhibitions,  or  amateur  readers.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  best  collections  of  its  kind,  that  we  have  seen. 

SCHULZE  &  GASSMAN,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Hr.  Martin  Luther  s  Small  Catechism ,  Explained  in  Questions  and  An¬ 
swers,  By  Dr.  John  Conrad  Dietrich,  with  additions  from  the  Dresden 
Catechism  and  the  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Ev.  Lutheran  Church,  and 
with  additional  proof  passages  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Together 
with  Two  Appendixes.  Translated  from  the  German  edition  published 
by  the  Ev.  Lutheron  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  etc.  pp.  22U.  1872. 

The  full  title  page  of  this  little  volume  explains  sufficiently  its  charac¬ 
ter.  We  commend  it  to  all  who  desire  to  know  what,  according  to  “the 
most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion,”  genuine  Lutheranism  is. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  CHURCH. 

ARTICLE  SEVENTH  OF  THE  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION.* 

By  Rev.  J.  G.  Morris,  D.  I).,  Baltimore,  Md. 

“They  likewise  teach  that  there  always  will  be  one  holy 
Church.  But  the  Church  is  the  congregation  of  the  saints, 
in  which  the  gospel  is  correctly  taught  and  the  sacraments 
are  properly  administered.  And  for  the  true  unity  of  the 
Church,  it  is  sufficient  to  agree  concerning  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  that  the  same  human  traditions,  that  is,  rites  and 
-ceremonies  instituted  by  men,  should  be  everywhere  observed. 
As  Paul  says :  ‘One  body,  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in 
hope  of  your  calling ;  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and 
Father  of  all/  &c.,  &c.” 

For  a  full  and  complete  illustration  of  what  the  Confession 
teaches  concerning  the  Church,  the  VTTTt.h  article  should  also 


*Seventh  Lecture  on  the  Holman  Foundation,  in  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  delivered 
-June  24th,  1872. 
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be  included,  for  both  are  inseparably  connected.  They  treat 
one  theme  viewed  from  two  different  points.  The  Vllth  em¬ 
braces  principally  the  internal  side,  whilst  the  other  contem¬ 
plates  the  Church  in  her  external  aspect ;  and  yet  not  so  that 
either  article  exclusively  considers  these  different  aspects,  for 
the  spirit  and  body  of  the  one  living  organism  of  the  Church 
cannot  be  separated.* 

As  the  lecturer  by  the  conditions  of  the  appointment  is 
confined  to  one  article,  he  is  bound  to  comply  with  them. 

In  illustrating  this  subject,  I  shall  pursue  the  train  of  ideas 
as  laid  down  by  the  Confessors  without  any  other  artificial 
divisions,  except  such  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary.  They 
are  natural  and  logical  and  could  not  be  improved. 

This  article  follows  the  preceding  in  regular  gospel  order. 
After  they  have  shown  that  man  is  justified  by  faith  alone, 
without  works — that  this  faith  is  ordinarily  attained  only 
through  the  preaching  of  the  wTord,  and  the  use  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  this  article,  concerning  the  Church,  now  follows  very 
appropriately,  for  it  shows  the  place  where  this  word  is  taught 
and  these  sacraments  administered.  It  is  not  enough  for  the 
sick  man  to  know  by  what  remedies  he  may  be  healed.  He 
must  know  where  they  may  be  found.  Besides  this,  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  papists  and  our  theologians  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  violent.  The  question  was,  not  only  where  was  the 
Church  before  the  Reformation,  but  especially  what  were  the 
marks  of  the  true  Church,  and  these  questions  Arts.  VII.  and 
VIII.  abundantly  answer. 

The  first  grand  point  is  the  undisputed  assertion  that  there 
will  be  a  Church  characterized  by  certain  distinctive  scrip¬ 
tural  marks. 


*Thc  fact  is,  that  for  a  perfect  exposition  of  the  teachings  of  the  Confession 
on  the  Chnrch,  Arts.  VIII.  and  XXVIII.,  and  then  Arts.  XII.  and  XV., 
and  secondarily  Arts.  XI.  and  XIII.,  in  connection  with  the  authentic  ex¬ 
positions  of  the  Apology,  should  all  be  considered,  and  hence  it  is  simply 
absurd  to  expect  that  any  thing  like  full  justice  should  be  done  to  this 
subject  in  a  lecture  of  the  usual  length. 

For  the  fullest  bibliography  of  the  Confession  most  easily  accessible  to 
most  of  our  ministers,  see  Krauth’s  ‘Conservative  Reformation,”  p  200. 
seq 
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The  word  church  {enkkriGm),  in  general,  means  an  assembly 
or  congregation,  without  any  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
persons  composing  it.  It  is  even  once  (Acts  19  :  32)  applied 
to  a  tumultuous  mob  of  rioters.  But  that  the  use  of  the 
word  might  be  distinguished  from-  its  application  to  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  these  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  the  institution 
spoken  of  in  the  Confession  is  called  the  Church  or  assembly 
or  congregation  of  God.  Acts  20  :  28  :  “Take  heed  *  * 

to  feed  the  Church  of  God.  See  also  1  Cor.  10  :  32;  11  :  16, 
22 ;  15  :  9 ;  2  Cor.  10 ;  Gal.  1:13;  1  Thess.  2  :  14 ;  2  Thess. 
1:4;  1  Tim.  3  :  5,  15.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  also  used  of 
a  single  congregation  of  Christians,  as  a  particular  place — a 
local  church.  Matt.  18  :  17  ;  Acts  8:1;  9  :  9,  31 ;  1  Cor.  1 : 
2  ;  Col.  4  :  16,  &c.  It  is  also  used  as  embracing  the  aggregate 
of  the  confessors  of  Christ  upon  earth — “Church  of  God,”  1 
Cor.  10  :  32;  11  :  22;  1  Tim.  3  :  15  —  “Church  of  Christ,” 
Matt.  16  :  18 ;  comp.  Ephes.  1 :  22,  v.  23,  &c. ;  and  sometimes 
“church”  absolutely,  1  Cor.  6:4;  12  :  28  ;  Col.  1  ;  1 8  ;  Heb. 
12 :  23.  But  as  heretics  may  claim  membership  in  the  Church 
and  boast  of  their  privileges  for  the  honor  and  distinction 
derived  from  them,  the  true  Church  is  here  designated  as  the 
Church  of  the  saints,  1  Cor.  14  :  33,  in  opposition  to  what 
the  Psalmist,  6  :  5,  calls  the  “congregation  of  evil  doers,”  and 
Rev.  2  :  9  “the  synagogue  of  satan.” 

That  institution,  then,  which  consists  of  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  wherever  the}7  may  live,  professing  certain  specific  reli¬ 
gious  doctrines  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  who  are  governed  by 
divinely  established  laws,  acknowledging  one  supreme  divine 
head,  practicing  certain  rites  and  ceremonies  not  necessarily 
every  where  the  same,  cultivating  mutual  good  will  and  har¬ 
mony,  aiming  to  promote  the  glory  of  their  invisible  but  ever 
present  head — that  institution  is  a  church  or  congregation  of 
saints,  which  the  Confessors  declare  shall  and  must  continue 
forever. 

But  the  Confession  proceeds  to  specify  some  important  pe- 
euliarities  of  this  institution,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  all  other  assemblies  or  congregations  in  the  world.  It 
has  certain  broad  and  deeply  marked  features,  by  which  any 
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man  can  tell  its  origin,,  design,  destiny,  and  the  presumed 
character  of  its  members,  thus  making  a  wide  distinction  be¬ 
tween  it  and  any  other  association  established  upon  earth. 

It  is  a  holy  Church — a  congregation  that  is  to  be  separate 
from  sinners — which  exercises  itself  in  holiness,  that  con¬ 
forms  its  life  to  the  faith  and  commands  of  God  ;  “a  chosen 
generation,  zealous  of  good  works,”  1  Pet.  2  :  9.  Her  God  is 
holy  who  gathers  her ;  her  Saviour,  to  whom  she  is  betrothed, 
is  holy  ;  the  Spirit,  who  enlightens  and  rules  her,  is  holy ;  the 
means  of  grace  she  employs  are  holy ;  the  service  she  renders 
to  the  Lord  is  holy.  Her  exalted  Head  is  holy ;  Jno.  7  :  27  ; 
he  makes  her  the  participant  of  his  holiness,  Jno.  17  :  19. 
She  is  called  with  a  holy  calling  and  separate  from  the  world, 

2  Tim.  1:19;  the  word  of  God  entrusted  to  her  is  holy,  Rom. 

3  :  2. 

It  is  a  Christian  Church.  ( German  copy).  Christ  is  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  Col.  1  :  18 ;  Ephes.  1  :  22.  It  is  the 
kingdom  which  he  governs  and  he  has  not  committed  or 
transferred  his  sovereignty  to  another.  This  Church  professes 
the  doctrines  of  Christ,  Ephes.  2  :  20,  it  is  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  —  Christ  bought  the 
Church  with  his  own  blood,  Acts  20  :  28  ;  1  Pet.  2  :  9. 

The  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  Rom.  12  :  5 ;  1  Cor.  10  : 
17 ;  12  :  27.  See  this  figure  beautifully  illustrated  in  1  Cor. 
12  :  7  seq. 

She  is  called  the  sheepfold  of  Christ,  Jno.  10  :  1,  27,  28, 
and  the  spouse  of  Christ,  Jno.  3  :  29 ;  2  Cor.  11  :  2 ;  Rev. 
21  :  16. 

It  is  not  a  Jewish  Church,  for  Christ  calls  it  4 -my  Church,” 
Matt.  17  :  18.  Paul  (Rom  16  :  16)  says,  4 -the  churches  of 
Christ  salute  you.” 

It  is  not  a  Mohammedan  church,  for  that  is  a  synagogue  of 
Satan,”  from  which  the  44Church  of  Christ”  is  to  “separate 
herself.” 

It  is  not  a  national  or  local  church,  for  it  is  destined  to  be 
universal — “the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of 
God,”  and  “of  Ills  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.”  It  is 
composed  of  people  in  every  region  of  the  earth,  and  in  differ- 
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ent  periods  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  it, 
there  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  an  assembly  of  believers. 

There  must  be  one  and  only  one  Church,  because  she  is 
brought  by  one  God,  through  one  baptism,  into  one  mystical 
body  under  one  head ;  she  is  ruled  by  one  Spirit  and  com¬ 
pacted  in  the  unity  of  faith,  hope  and  love,  Ephes.  4  :  15. 
She  professes  one  faith  and  is  called  by  one  calling  to  one  ce¬ 
lestial  inheritance.  She  does  not  recognize  several  assemblies 
of  the  same  species  existing  simultaneously,  for  the  Church  is 
one  assembly  of  all  believers  united  to  their  head  by  faith ; 
she  does  not  recognize  any  successive  Church,  for  the  whole 
never  perished,  nor  will  ever  perish,  but  has  endured  from 
the  beginning,  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  believers,  down  to 
our  times,  and  will  endure  perpetually ;  for  Christ  is  the 
eternal  King,  and  the  Church  is  his  ever  continuing  spouse. 
He  will  always  gather  to  himself  out  of  the  human  family 
an  assembly  of  saints,  whom  he  will  cherish,  love  and  defend 
as  his  spouse,  Matt.  16  :  18 ;  Luke  1  :  38 ;  1  Tim.  3  :  16. 

The  Church  shall  continue  forever.  “There  always  will  be 
one  holy  Christian  Church.”  “The  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it,”  Matt.  16  :  18.  In  this  phrase  of  the  Con¬ 
fession,  the  very  close  connection  between  the  Church  mili¬ 
tant  on  earth,  and  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven,  is  set 
forth,  (Gal.  4  :  26  ;  Heb.  12  :  23 ;  13  :  14 ;  Phil.  3  :  20,  and 
the  vocation  or  business  of  the  first  to  gather  souls  to  the  end 
of  time  for  the  perfected  congregation  of  Christ  in  the  life 
to  come,  is  impressively  indicated  ;  see  Matt  24 : 14  ;  Acts  1 : 
7,  8.  These  words  intimate  “that  however  furious  the  as¬ 
saults  of  the  powers  of  hell  may  be  here  below,  they  will 
never  be  able  to  overthrow  neither  the  Church  of  Christ  nor 
even  one  single  true  foundation  stone ;  never,  as  surely  as  he 
who  spoke  that  word,  Matt.  16  :  18,  was  not  a  fanatic ,  but 
the  Son  of  living  God* 

Our  theologians  have  given  this  Church  several  other  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics. 

She  is  called  catholic ,  in  order,  as  the  Apology  IV.  says,  to 


*Tholuck’s  Sermons,  p.  121. 
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prevent  any  one  from  thinking  that  the  Church  is  an  exter¬ 
nal  polity  or  government  of  certain  nations  confined  to  any 
particular  country,  kingdom  or  state  as  Home  would  have  it, 
but  *  *  the  true  Church  consists  of  those  persons  scat¬ 

tered  all  over  the  world,  who  sincerely  believe  in  Christ,  who 
have  one  gospel,  one  Christ,  one  baptism  and  one  holy  sup¬ 
per  ;  who  are  ruled  by  one  Spirit,  even  if  they  observe  dissim¬ 
ilar  ceremonies.”  She  is  called  catholic  (naS  oAou,  according 
to  the  whole  or  universal)  because  she  professes  that  faith 
which  the  true  or  universal  Church  all  over  the  world  has  al¬ 
ways  professed.  She  is  not  like  the  Old  Testament  Church, 
consisting  exclusively  of  a  particular  nation,  confined  to  a 
particular  territory,  but  it  is  composed  of  believers  of  all  na¬ 
tions  in  all  the  world. 

She  is  called  apostolic,  partly  because  she  was  planted  by  the 
apostles  and  partly  because  she  embraces  the  doctrine  of  sal¬ 
vation  delivered  by  the  apostles  and  built  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Ephes.  2  :  20.* 

She  is  called  the  church  militant ,  because  under  the  banner 
of  Christ  she  yec  fights  against  satan,  the  world  and  the  flesh 
in  this  life. 

She  is  called  the  church  triumphant ,  because,  transferred  to 
her  heavenly  rest,  she  will  be  free  from  the  labor  of  fighting 
and  the  peril  of  succumbing,  and  will  triumph  in  heaven  over 
the  powers  opposed  to  her,  Itev.  2:10;  4:4;  6:5. 

Our  theologians  also  say  that  a  pure  or  true  church  is  that 
congregation  or  society  of  men  in  which  all  things  necessary 
to  be  believed  in  order  to  salvation,  and  to  be  done  in  order 
to  holiness  of  life,  are  taught  from  the  word  of  God  without 
any  admixture  of  hurtful  errors,  and  in  which  the  sacraments 
are  administered  according  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  and 
thus  spiritual  children  of  God  are  begotten  who  are  joined 

*None  of  the  four  predicates  with  which  Rome  proudly  boasts  as  pecu¬ 
liar  to  her  Church,  fail  in  our  Confession;  neither  the  unity ,  sanctity ,  nor 
catholicity ,  nor  apostolicity.  In  the  two  first,  which  alone  the  Augustana 
expressly  mentions,  the  others  are  included,  but  Rome  uses  these  four 
predicates  in  quite  another  and  erroneous  sense,  which  my  limits  will  not 
permit  me  to  explain. 
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by  the  true  faith  to  Christ,  the  head,  and  constitute  one  body 
in  him. 

A  false  or  corrupt  church  is  that  society  of  men  in  which 
are  taught  the  doctrines  of  faith  from  the  word  of  God,  but 
mixed  with  false  and  corrupting  errors,  and  in  which  the  sa¬ 
craments  are  indeed  administered,  but  not  in  the  way  nor 
with  the  end  in  view  for  which  they  were  instituted  by 
Christ. 

They  charitably  add  that  by  this  is  not  meant  that  no  one 
in  such  a  church  may  be  saved,  for  the  word  of  God  is  still 
preached  in  it,  and  they  propose  this  syllogism :  In  whatever 
church  the  word  of  God  is  publicly  preached  and  the  sacra¬ 
ments  administered  in  a  way  substantially  correct,  in  it  spir¬ 
itual  sons  and  heirs  of  eternal  life  may  be  born,  but  in  certain 
corrupt  churches,  such  as  the  Roman  and  Greek,  the  word  of 
God  is  publicly  preached,  therefore,  in  them,  men  may  be 
converted  and  saved. 

The  phrase  “extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus,”  is  recognized  by 
our  church,  but  it  does  not  precisely  exclude  the  members  of 
other  ecclesiastical  communions  from  the  hope  of  salvation, 
because  men  may  be  regenerated  in  such  communions.  Hence 
it  is  not  understood  by  us  as  it  is  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  theologically  denies  salvation  to  all  who  belong  to 
other  communions.  By  this  phrase,  our  Church  means  only, 
that  he  who  desires  to  be  certain  of  his  salvation  must  belong 
to  the  assembly  of  the  saints,  which  is  composed  of  believers 
all  over  the  world.  Our  theologians  express  it  thus :  It  is 
necessary  that  every  one  who  would  be  saved  should  be  a  liv¬ 
ing  member  and  true  citizen  of  the  catholic  and  apostolical 
Church,  and  those  who  are  without  the  Church  are  aliens 
from  God,  from  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  the  heavenly  king¬ 
dom  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  and  this  position  they  found 
upon  Ephes.  2  :  12, 18 ;  4  :  16 ;  5:8;  1  Pet.  2:9;  Rev.  22  : 
15 ;  21  :  8.  The  peculiar  and  appropriate  benefits  of  the 
Church,  such  as  regeneration,  conversion,  &c.,  are  not  to  be 
obtained  outside  of  the  Church,  therefore  there  is  no  salva¬ 
tion  out  of  the  Church.  Hence,  by  us,  the  phrase  is  reduced 
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simply  down  to  this,  that  no  one  will  be  saved  who  does  not 
believe. 

When  the  article  affirms  that  there  must  and  always  will 
be  one,  holy,  Christian  Church,  wTe  must  distinguish  between 
the  merely  external  congregation  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  public  worship  and  the  Church  in  and  for  herself. 

This  external  and  visible  existence  of  a  worshipping  con¬ 
gregation  is  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  for 
in  times  of  persecution,  the  assembling  together  of  the  saints 
could  not  take  place,  as  for  instance  in  the  time  of  Elijah,  1 
King  19,  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  Ps.  187 ;  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Christ,  John  20  :  19,  and  as  various 
other  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Church  in  more  recent 
times.  The  true  Church  still  exists,  though  in  some  places 
and  times,  her  enemies  may  prevent  her  people  from  assem¬ 
bling  for  worship. 

The  article  defines  the  Church  to  be  a  congregation  of  all 
saints  or  believers.  This  celebrated  definition,  it  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  refers  specially  to  the  Church  in  her  internal  character 
or  her  ideal  existence.  It  is  essentially  the  Church  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  ( ecclesia  stride  dicta ,  in  opposition  to 
ecelesia  late  dicta;  comp.  art.  8.-  Quamquam  eccles.  proprie 
sit  congreg.  sanctorum)  the  Church  as  a  communion  of  true 
Christians — genuine  children  of  God  in  Christ,  that  is  here 
described. 

It  is  a  congregation,  and  hence  does  not  consist  of  one  or 
two,  or  several,  but  of  many,  and,  hence,  called  “the  people 
of  God.” 

It  is  a  congregation  not  according  to  the  flesh — a  mere  col¬ 
lection  of  persons — but  a  congregation  according  to  the  spirit, 
not  as  one  place,  but  in  all  places,  in  all  sections  of  the  world, 
Ps.  50  :  1 ;  Jno.  4  :  21 ;  1  Tim.  2:8;  1  Pet.  1  :  1. 

It  is  a  congregation  of  all  believers,  for  all  who  believe  in 
Christ,  constitute  one  body,  of  whom  Christ  is  the  head  and 
all  of  whom  receive  the  same  spirit,  power  and  life.  Ephes. 
1  :  23  ;  4:4. 

The  internal  and  essential  form  of  the  Church  consists  in 
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the  spiritual  union  of  all  true  believers  who,  as  members  ot 
the  Church,  arc  bound  together  among  themselves  with  Christ 
the  Head  by  a  true  and  living  faith,  which  begets  a  commu¬ 
nion  of  mutual  love,  Jno.  1:12;  13  :  33  ;  Gal.  3  :  27  ;  1  Cor. 

6  :  17. 

“We  therefore  conclude/'  says  the  Apology,  “according  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  the  true  Christian  Church  consists 
of  those  persons  throughout  the  world  who  believe  the  gospel 
of  Christ  and  have  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  and  yet 
we  acknowledge  also  that  in  this  state  of  earthly  existence 
there  are  associated  with  true  Christians  many  hj^pocrites 
arid  wicked  persons,  who  are  also  members  of  the  Church, 
in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  external  signs.” 

The  Scriptural  proofs  that  the  Church  is  the  congregation 
of  saints  are  numerous.  She  is  called  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ,  Rom.  12  :  5 ;  1  Cor.  10  :  17 ;  12  :  27  ;  Ephes.  1  :  23  ; 
Col.  1:18;  the  Church  is  the  mother  of  believers,  Gal.  4  :  26; 
the  sons  of  God,  Jno.  1  :  12 ;  3:6;  she  is  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  Rom.  8  : 14;  her  children  are  the  “heirs  of  Christ,  Rom. 
8:17;  the  sheepfold  of  Christ,  Jno.  10  :  1,  27,  28  1  one  flesh 
with  Christ,  Ephes.  5  :  30 ;  the  house  of  the  living  God,  1 
Tim.  3  :  15  ;  a  spiritual  house,  1  Pet.  2:5;  none  but  living 
stones  built  upon  the  corner-stone,  Jesus  Christ,  belong  to 
her,  Ephes.  2  :  20.  Rone  of  these  qualities  are  applicable  to 
unbelievers. 

This,  then,  is  the  character  of  the  Church  in  its  strictest 
sense,  that  is,  the  congregation  of  believers  exclusively.  There 
is  a  wider  sense  in  which  the  word  must  be  used,  and  it  em¬ 
braces  the  congregation  of  “the  called,’7  in  which  all  who  by 
outward  profession  assemble  for  the  hearing  of  the  word  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sacraments,  are  regarded  as  members. 
These  must  be  distinguished  from  those  who  not  only  out¬ 
wardly  profess  the  faith,  but  are  endowed  with  true  faith  of 
heart  and  the  Spirit  of  regeneration.  The  following  passages 
refer  to  the  Church  in  its  broad  sense :  Acts  20  :  28 ;  1  Cor. 
12  :  28  ;  14:  4,  23.  The  following  in  its  stricter  sense:  Matt. 
16  :  18  ;  Ephes.  1  :  22,  23 ;  5  :  23—26 ;  1  Tim.  3  :  15.  As 
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John  Gerhard  says:  “The  former  are  the  true  and  living 
members  of  the  Church,  who  draw  life  and  spirit  from  Christ 
the  Head  ;  the  latter  are  decayed  and  dying  members ;  the 
former  belong  the  Church  internally  ;  the  latter,  outwardly  : 
the  former  by  an  internal  and  spiritual  connection  with 
Christ ;  the  latter  by  habit,  profession  or  association ;  the 
former  in  heart,  the  latter  in  word ;  those  by  the  judgment 
and  decision  of  God,  these,  by  the  judgment  and  decision  of 
men  ;  those,  with  soul  and  body  equally,  these,  with  the  body 
alone:  those  as  sound  and  wholesome  parts  of  the  body,  these, 
as  sores  and  bad  humors  of  the  body.’7 

We  do  not  say,  there  are  two  churches,  one  the  true  and 
internal,  and  the  other  nominal  and  external,  but  we  affirm 
that  there  is  only  one  and  the  same  Church,  and  that  the 
whole  congregation  of  “the  called”  are  to  be  viewed  in  a 
double  sense  ;  internal  and  external ;  the  external  consisting  of 
those  “called”  and  associating  in  a  profession  of  the  faith  and 
use  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  internal  consisting  equally  of 
those  professing  the  faith  and  enjoying  the  sacraments,  but 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  addition,  enjoying  the  grace  of  re¬ 
generation  and  an  internal  association  in  the  bond  of  the 
Spirit. 

We  grant  that  hypocrites  and  unholy  persons  belong  to  the 
Church  in  the  sense  of  the  first,  but,  in  respect  to  the  last,  we 
contend  that  believers  or  saints  alone  are  members  of  it.  To 
this  let  us  add  what  the  Apology  says:  “We  admit  that 
hypocrites  and  wicked  persons  may  also  be  members  of  the 
Church  in  outward  community  of  name  and  office,  *  * 

for  Paul  prophesied  that  Antichrist  would  sit  in  the  temple 
of  God  and  reign  in  the  Church.  *  *  The  bad  are  in  the 

Church  only  by  name,  not  by  practice ;  but  the  pious  are  in 
it  both  by  name  and  practice.” 

This  difference  has  given  rise  to  the  terms  visible  and  invis¬ 
ible .  The  visible  Church  is  represented  by  all  who  belong  to 
the  external  Church  without  any  regard  to  their  moral  char¬ 
acter,  hence,  embracing  the  pious  and  unbelieving:  the  elect 
and  the  reprobate.  The  invisible  Church  embraces,  of  course, 
those  who  belong  to  the  visible  Church,  but  who  are  distin 
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guished  from  the  unbelieving  and  the  reprobate  by  a  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  true  faith  and  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelling  in  their 
hearts.  The  former  arc  seen  and  known  of  all  men  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter,  though  seen  of  men,  yet  known  as  members  of  the  true 
Church  only  to  God.  We  may  believe  them  to  be  true  Chris¬ 
tians,  but  whether  they  are  really  so,  is  a  fact  concealed  from 
us,  that  is,  invisible ,  Rom.  12 :  28  ;  2  Kings  19  : 10  ;  Rom.  11 : 
8 ;  Heb.  11  :  1. 

These  terms  visible  and  invisible  are  not  use  in  the  Symboli¬ 
cal  Books,  nor  by  our  earlier  theologians — they  were  first 
used  by  Zwingli  —  but  the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
Apology : 

uThe  Church  does  not  however  consist/’  says  the  Apology, 
aonly  in  a  system  of  external  things  and  rites,  but  chiefly  in 
an  internal  communion  of  heavenly  graces,  such  as  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  faith  and  the  love  of  God,”  and  this 
Church  is  called  the  body  of  Christ,  which  he  renews,  sancti¬ 
fies  and  governs  by  his  Spirit.  Although  wicked  hypocrites 
have  fellowship  with  the  true  Church,  according  to  external 
name  and  office,  yet  when  the  Church  is  strictly  defined,  we 
must  affirm  that  it  consists  of  those  who  are  the  body  of 
Christ,  which  is  in  name  and  fact  the  Church, 

The  “preaching  of  the  gospel  in  its  purity  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  sacraments  according  to  the  gospel,”  are  regard¬ 
ed  by  the  Confessors  as  distinguishing  marks  of  the  true 
Church. 

The  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  one  of  the  grand  institu¬ 
tions  which  the  Reformation  re-established.  It  had  fallen 
into  disuse  for  some  centuries  before  that  period,  and  even 
now  is  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance  in  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

But  these,  in  and  of  themselves,  are  not  marks  of  the  true 
Church  of  the  elect,  for  in  all  churches  in  which  the  gospel  is 
preached  in  its  purity,  and  the  sacraments  rightly  adminis¬ 
tered,  there  are  still  some  unbelievers  or  unconverted  men ; 
which  was  the  case  even  in  apostolic  times,  as  the  new  Testa¬ 
ment  abundantly  shows,  Rom.  9  :  6,  7,  8,  and  still  it  is  true, 
that  where  these  marks  are  visible,  there  the  true  Church  ex- 
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its,  for  there  are  always  some  who  are  faithful  to  Christ ; 
they  are  of  one  mind  with  Christ,  and  are  members  of  the 
true  Church,  because  the  proper  preaching  of  the  word,  and 
the  right  use  of  the  sacraments,  wTill  always  produce  their 
legitimate  fruits,  2  Tim.  2  ;  19  ;  Is.  55  :  10  seq. ;  Mark  16 : 15; 
Jno.  6  :  31. 

Our  theologians  are  very  exact  in  their  definitions  on  this 
part  of  the  article.  I  quoted  one  or  two  under  the  head  of  a 
“pure  and  corrupt  church,”  and  I  will  here  quote  still  further 
from  Gerhard.  “By  the  word  of  God  and  the  use  of  the  sa¬ 
craments,  the  Church  is  exhibited,  collected,  nourished  and 
preserved.  There  the  w7ord  and  use  of  the  sacraments  are  the 
proper,  genuine  and  infallible  marks  of  the  Church,  and,  com 
sequently,  where  they  are  pure  the  Church  is  pure.” 

When  the  pure  preaching  of  the  word  is  set  forth  as  a  mark 
of  the  true  Church,  the  word  preaching  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  for  the  common  profession  of  the  doctrine  by  all  the 
members,  pastors  and  hearers,  and  for  the  public  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Church,  which  also  is  a  species  of  preach¬ 
ing,  Acts  15  :  21.  The  purity  or  impurity  of  the  doctrine 
must  be  recognized  from  the  symbols  and  public  confessions 
set  forth  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Church,  and  not  from  the 
opinions  or  writings  of  any  individual  theologian.  Ilollaz 
says  very  properly,  “that  preaching  by  the  pastor  as  his  owm 
appropriate  act  or  duty  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Church,  as  the  times  of  several  persecutions 
show,  in  which,  by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  alone  with¬ 
out  the  public  preaching  of  the  pure  doctrine,,  the  Church  was 
preserved.” 

The  whole  meaning  of  the  phrase  “among  -whom  the  gos¬ 
pel  is  preached  in  its  purity,”  is  apparent,  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered,  that  in  the  early  Reformation  times,  it  was  held  to 
consist  principally  of  a  scriptural  representation  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  justification  by  faith.  That  was  the  right  preaching 
of  the  gospel  then,  and  it  is  so  now.  Where  that  doctrine  is 
held  forth  in  its  scriptural  purity,  all  other  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  will  be  maintained  with  equal  scriptural  correctness. 

By  the  “scriptural  administration  of  the  sacraments”  was 
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meant,  the  rejection  of  all  the  superadded  sacraments  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  as  well  as  of  her  unscriptural  ceremonies  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  administration  of  the  two  gospel  sacra¬ 
ments — the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  the  other  Ro¬ 
mish  inventions.  There  is  no  allusion  to  any  specific  mode 
or  form  of  administration,  nor  is  any  recommended.  These 
modes  have  varied  always,  but  the  idea,  design  and  purpose 
of  them  are  to  be  maintained  whatever  may  be  the  outward 
mode  of  administration. 

Those  who  would  change  what  the  universal  Church  has 
decreed  as  essential  to  their  design,  such  as  the  substitution 
of  other  elements  than  water  in  baptism,  and  bread  and  wine 
in  the  Lord’s  Supper,  separate  themselves  from  the  true 
Church  of  Christ,  2  Thess.  2  :  6 ;  1  Cor.  11  :  23. 

It  must  also  be  observed  here,  that  when  the  Confession 
lays  down  these  points,  it  includes  not  only  the  pure  outward 
preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  right  exhibition  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  but  their  believing  acceptance  also,  which  means  nothing 
more  than  heartily  believing  and  conscientiously  living  as  a 
Christian,  if  a  man  wishes  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  member 
of  the  universal  Christian  Church. 

Finally,  the  article  teaches  “that  for  the  true  unity  of  the 
Church,  it  is  not  necessary  that  uniform  ceremonies  instituted 
by  men  should  be  everywhere  observed,”  Matt.  28 :  20  ;  Luke 
17  :  20 ;  22  :  19 ;  Col.  2  :  16,  20,  21 ;  Rom-  14  :  17. 

How,  although  uniformity  in  church  service  is  desirable, 
yet  the  confessors  were  compelled  to  take  this  ground  against 
Rome.  They  adopt  every  thing  plainly  scriptural,  and  whilst 
they  admit  that  some  human  rites  and  ceremonies  may  be  ed¬ 
ifying,  yet  they  do  not  regard  them  as  essential  to  the  unity 
or  purity  of  the  Church.  The  Apology  IV.  says  :  “We  assert 
that  those  constitute  one  Church  who  believe  in  one  Christ, 
and  have  one  gospel,  one  faith,  and  the  same  sacraments. 
*  *  To  maintain  this  harmony  then,  we  say,  it  is  not 

necessary  that  human  ordinances,  whether  they  be  universal 
or  special,  should  be  every  where  the  same.* 


*For  a  lull  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Apology  ch  IV.  Of  the 
Church. 
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The  subject  of  uThc  Church’5  has,  in  our  times,  assumed  a 
vast  importance.  Which  of  the  various  branches  of  those 
who  profess  Christianity  is  the  true  Church  ?  which  exhibits 
the  marks  of  the  true  Church  most  prominently?  I  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  reply,  our  own,  but  in  this  reply,  I  do  not  assume 
the  presumptuous  and  unscriptural  position,  that  our  ministry 
only  is  authorized  to  preach,  administer  the  sacraments  and 
govern  the  Church,  as  is  maintained  by  some  others  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  question,  and  not  a 
few  others  growing  out  of  it,  familiar  to  theologians,  natur¬ 
ally  belong  to  the  general  subjects  and  should  be  discussed  in 
a  treatise  upon  the  Church,  but  I  have  preferred  to  illustrate 
the  article  in  its  general  character  as  set  forth  in  Article  VII. 
The  other  aspects  of  it  more  properly  belong  to  Article  VIII. 
which  I  hereby  hand  over  to  my  successor,  wishing  him  all 
success,  and  trusting  that  he  will  laboriously  and  thoroughly 
investigate  the  subject. 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  EXPLOSIONS  OF  STEAM  BOILERS:  CAUSES  AND 

PREVENTION. 

By  Hon.  A.  L.  Hayes,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Vel  tu  melius  aliud  reperi. — (Ter.  And.) 

Steam  power  is  now  generally  employed  in  the  most  im¬ 
portant  industrial  operations.  It  has  added  so  much  to  the 
material  force  formerly  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
diversified  objects  of  labor,  and,  while  it  has  relieved  its  se¬ 
verest  toils,  has  so  wonderfully  augmented  its  products  and 
the  consequent  wealth  of  communities,  that  it  must  be  accept¬ 
ed  as  a  permanent  and  indispensable  auxiliary,  with  all  the  dis¬ 
advantages  inseparably  incident  to  its  ordinary  use.  Among 
these  apparently  incorrigible  drawbacks,  the  most  prominent 
and  formidable,  are  the  explosions  to  which  steam-boilers  are 
liable;  and  if  there  be  any  method  of  preserving  the  invalu- 
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able  power  exempt  from  that  liability,  it  is  surely  a  consum¬ 
mation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Although  the  public  are  startled  by  every  day’s  report  of 
some  destructive  explosion,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  many 
are  aware  of  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  im¬ 
mense  loss  of  property  caused  by  these  terrible  disasters. 
“We  gave,”  says  a  recent  paper,  “from  the  Hartford  Locomo¬ 
tive,  a  record  of  the  boiler  explosions  for  the  year  ending 
October  1, 1868  ;  the  total  of  explosions  was  ninety-four,  num¬ 
ber  killed  two  hundred  and  forty,  number  of  wounded  two 

hundred  and  sixty-one.”  A  later  issue  of  the  same  journal, 

* 

gives  statistics  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1869,  which 
show  a  total  of  explosions,  one  hundred  and  eight,  killed,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight,  wounded,  two  hundred  and  eighteen. 
Many  of  the  smaller  explosions  are  not  included.  In  a  list, 
published  by  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  In¬ 
surance  Company,  of  boiler  explosions  for  the  months  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  November,  December,  January,  and  February,  forty-five 
explosions  are  enumerated,  beginning  with  that  of  the  steam- 
boiler  in  operation  at  the  State  Fair,  at  Indianapolis,  on  the 
first  of  October,  by  which  twenty-seven  persons  were  killed, 
and  forty-six  wounded,  many  of  them  dangerously.  The 
whole  list  represents  eighty-one  killed,  and  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  wounded.  In  one  of  these  explosions,  the  boiler,  which 
was  nearly  new,  was  thrown  three  hundred  feet ;  in  another, 
the  boiler  was  thrown  three  hundred  yards.  The  buildings, 
in  several  instances,  were  totally  demolished.  February 
1870,  was  especially  prolific  in  these  disasters:  there  were 
eighteen  explosions,  forty-seven  persons  killed  and  sixty-seven 
wounded ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  eight  of  those  boilers 
had  been  supervised  by  inspectors  legally  appointed  and 
charged  with  that  duty. 

“The  London  Engineering,”  published  May  7, 1869,  states 
that  “during  the  last  ten  years,  at  least  five  hundred  boiler 
explosions  have  occurred  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  nearly 
eight  thousand  lives  have  been  sacrificed,  while  a  far  greater 
number  (the  wounded)  have  been  struck  down  by  the  sudden 
catastrophe,  more  merciful  to  those  who  were  killed  outright.” 
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Many  associations  have  been  organized  in  England  tor  in¬ 
specting  and  insuring  steam-boilers.  During  the  last  ten 
years,  the  Midland  Boiler  Insurance  Company  alone  inspected 
and  insured  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  eleven  boilers 
in  England  and  Scotland.  In  this  country,  also,  such  associ¬ 
ations  have  been  formed  and  have  been  for  several  years  in 
operation.  They  claim  to  be  able,  by  skillful  inspection  and 
instruction,  to  save  those  who  employ  them  from  the  danger 
and  loss  attendant  upon  the  use  of  steam-power ;  and  yet  the 
explosions  continue  to  occur,  and  even  to  multiply  and  in¬ 
crease  in  number,  notwithstanding  their  caution  and  advice. 

These  associations  insist  that  the  terrific  explosions  of 
which  we  so  frequently  hear,  are  simply  attributable  to  two 
causes,  defective  boilers,  and  ignorant  and  careless  engineers. 
They  regard  steam-power  as  a  generous  steed,  perfectly  safe 
when  handled  by  the  skillful  and  discreet,  and  ridicule  the 
notion  of  any  occult  force,  beyond  their  ken,  which  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  explosion.  It  is  only  (they  reason)  when  the 
force  or  pressure  of  the  steam  exceeds  the  strength  of  the 
boiler,  that  any  danger  need  be  apprehended.  The  boiler  be¬ 
ing  of  the  required  strength,  and  due  care  being  exercised  in 
regulating  the  pressure,  no  explosion  can  ever  occur.  We 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  theory,  to  the  extent  asserted. 

With  all  imaginable  care  and  unquestionable  ability  in  the 
engineer,  and  well  constructed  boilers,  of  good  material,  ex¬ 
plosions  have  nevertheless  happened,  if  any  faith  is  to  be  ac¬ 
corded  to  human  testimony. 

Although  incompetent  engineers  have  sometimes  been 
placed  in  charge  of  steam  power,  and  weak  and  insufficient 
boilers  have  been  often  in  use,  yet  the  explosions  are  far  too 
numerous  and  terrible,  to  suppose  that  they  are  all  owing  to 
the  imputed  cause  of  negligence,  ignorance,  or  defective  boil¬ 
ers.  We  could  as  easily  believe  that  all  the  three  thousand 
shipwrecks  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  year,  are  ow¬ 
ing  to  want  of  seamanship  in  the  crews,  or  sea-worthiness  in 
the  vessels  cast  away.  Men  engaged  in  the  management  of 
steam  engines,  are  not  ignorant,  at  any  rate,  of  the  dangers 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  have  a  natural  regard  for  their 
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own  safety.  Few  men  are  utterty  reckless  of  life;  and  it  is 
not  conceivable  when  so  much  in  such  situations  obviously 
depends  upon  care  and  skill,  that  any  considerable  number  of 
engineers  should  be  employed  without  the  requisite  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Therefore,  when  on  the  occurrence  of  many  of  those 
explosions,  the  investigation  of  the  facts  fails  to  show  either 
want  of  skill  and  care,  or  insufficiency  of  the  boiler,  we  are 
fain  to  accept  the  verdict,  as  it  is  given  —  cause  unknown. 

The  commonly  received  explanation,  which  ascribes  the 
catastrophe  to  the  expansion  of  steam,  is  not  satisfactory  to 
us  for  many  reasons,  some  of  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  pre¬ 
sent.  When  first  vaporized  from  water  heated  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  degrees,  steam  assumes  a  volume  seventeen 
hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  water  from  which  it 
is  evolved  ;  and  every  added  degree  of  caloric,  though  it  does 
not  raise  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  increases  its  expan¬ 
sion  one  four  hundred  and  ninetieth  part,  which  is  ascertained 
to  be  the  regular  rate  of  increase  of  all  gases  and  vapors  on 
the  application  of  augmented  heat.  The  expansion  or  pres¬ 
sure  of  steam,  therefore,  increases  by  regular  gradation,  and 
is  measurable  with  perfect  accuracy.  When  the  pressure 
rises  to  the  point,  or  approaches  that  point,  at  which  the 
boiler  would  give  way,  a  valve  is  opened — and  what  is  the 
result  ?  The  steam  in  the  boiler  is  instantly  diminished,  and 
the  danger  ceases*  If  there  is  no  such  valve,  or  it  is  not  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  the  boiler  gives  way  and  opens  in  some  weak 
part,  is  it  not  the  proper  and  natural  consequence  that  the 
moment  the  steam  finds  an  issue  through  the  rent,  the  strain 
or  pressure  will  be  lessened  by  the  escape  of  the  steam,  as  it 
is  when  it  escapes  through  the  safety-valve  ?  In  estimating 
the  effect  of  this  strain,  we  must  bear  in  mind  how  force  is 
modified  by  velocity,  which  constitutes  so  powerful  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  momentum.  The  regularly  increasing  pressure  of 
steam,  is  a  gradually  augmenting  strain  upon  the  boiler,  in 
which  the  momentum  is  deficient  in  velocity ;  and  the  natural 
effect  would  seem  to  be,  to  rend  or  split,  and  not  to  burst  up 
the  boiler,  much  less  to  tear  it  in  fragments,  throwing  it,  as 
Vol.  II.  Ho.  4.  63 
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in  many  instances,  hundreds  of  feet  from  its  place,  and  scat¬ 
tering  ruin  in  every  direction.  The  Telegraph  to  the  Press 
of  Philadelphia  has  just  communicated,  that  on  the  morning 
of  the  seventh  of  August,  at  St.  Louis,  the  boiler  of  the 
Union  Steam  Flouring  Mill  of  Yoger  and  Company  exploded, 
instantly  killing  the  engineer  and  fireman,  and  that  the  entire 
eastern  side  of  the  building  was  blown  out  and  fragments  of 
the  boiler  were  thrown  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  The 
idea  that  the  water  in  the  boiler,  at  the  moment  the  case  gives 
way,  is  converted  by  a  sudden  flash  into  steam,  and  thereby 
produces  the  explosion,  we  are  able  to  show  cannot  be  true. 
It  is,  in  every  respect,  improbable ;  it  is,  indeed,  equivalent 
to  the  supposition  that  the  water  of  the  boiler  explodes,  which 
is  absurd.  We  will  produce  an  instance  of  a  disastrous  ex¬ 
plosion  when  there  was  no  water  at  all  in  the  boiler. 

It  must  be  understood,  that  we  do  not  deny  that  boilers 
have  been  bursted,  that  is,  rent  and  split  open  by  steam.  We 
very  well  know  that  this  has  often  happened,  and  that  it  is 
inevitable  when  the  pressure  acquires  a  force  beyond  the 
strength  of  the  boiler.  Our  notion  is  this,  that  in  many  ex¬ 
plosions  of  steam-boilers,  the  facts  are  such  as  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  application  of  a  sudden,  prodigious,  and 
explosive  force,  different  from  the  graduated,  increasing 
strain  of  the  pressure  of  steam.  We  shall  take  for  illustra¬ 
tion  an  instance  of  the  explosion  which  occurred  at  the  cot¬ 
ton  mill  on  Duke  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  the  summer  of 
1867.  It  was  on  the  18th  of  July ;  the  weather  was  clear,  a 
dry  mist  only  prevailing  in  the  early  morning.  It  took  place 
five  minutes  before  six  o’clock,  at  which  hour  the  mill  was  to 
have  been  started.  The  mill  and  all  the  machinery  were  new; 
the  engine  and  boilers,  of  which  there  were  two,  situated  side 
by  side,  were  of  the  most  approved  construction.  The  engine 
house  was  of  brick,  one  story  high,  built  against  the  eastern 
end  of  the  mill,  the  wall  of  which,,  eighteen  inches  thick, 
formed  one  of  its  sides ;  the  other  walls  of  the  engine  house 
were  thirteen  inches  thick.  The  boilers  were  sixteen  feet 
long  and  fifty  inches  in  diameter,  each  having  twenty-two 
flues.  There  was  a  sufficiency  of  water  in  them,,  it  being  four 
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inches  above  the  lowest  gauge,  and  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
was  eighty-five  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  which  was  within 
the  allowed  maximum.  The  engineer,  a  careful  and  experien¬ 
ced  hand,  was  engaged  at  the  time,  with  his  assistant,  in  oil¬ 
ing  the  engine.  The  boiler  next  to  the  street  exploded,  com¬ 
pletely  demolishing  the  engine  house.  The  larger  portion, 
severed  from  the  rest,  was  hurled  through  the  northern  wall, 
nnd,  with  two  rebounds  from  the  earth,  landed  at  a  distance 
of  seven  hundred  feet  against  a  tree,  which  probably  saved 
the  house  before  which  it  stood.  The  engineer,  the  mill 
•agent,  and  two  other  persons  were  killed.  The  boiler  weigh¬ 
ed  six  thousand  three  hundred  pounds.  It  was  parted  by  the 
explosion,  and  the  other  end,  with  a  small  section  of  the 
•boiler  case  and  flues,  was  thrown  south  about  forty  feet.  The 
engine  house  was  roofed  with  tin,  which  was  torn  to  frag¬ 
ments  and  scattered  in  various  directions,  as  were  other  parts 
of  the  building.  The  pulverized  mortar  appeared  to  have 
been  plaistered  against  the  wall  of  a  dwelling  house  sixty 
feet  south  on  the  adjoining  lot.  The  other  boiler  was  driven 
sideways  through  the  eighteen-inch  wall  of  the  mill,  and 
lodged  ten  feet  within,  much  bent  out  of  shape  and  about 
half  the  flues  broken.  It  was  near  this  spot,  that  the  mill 
agent  and  two  other  persons  were  killed.  Bricks  were  thrown 
to  a  great  distance,  some  through  the  windows  of  the  house 
across  the  street ;  and  a  hole  was  knocked  in  the  wall  of  the 
house  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  south,  forty  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  prodigious  force  of  the  explosion  is  shown 
by  this  detailed  account.  It  is  to  be  considered  that  the  same 
force,  so  far  as  it  was  caused  by  the  pressure  of  steam,  was 
exerted  in  both  boilers,  for  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the 
supposition  that  the  pressure  was  not  the  same  on  each,  or 
that  one  was  not  as  strong  as  the  other.  If  the  force  was 
irresistible  in  one,  as  shown  by  the  event,  why  not  in  the 
other?  We  do  not  think  this  question  can  be  solved  by  the 
theory  of  the  steadily  increasing  pressure. 

The  immense  force  of  steam  is  observed  in  all  its  regulated 
manifestations.  The  pressure  it  exerts  is  equal  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  When  a  breach  in  a  boiler,  caused  by  excessive  pres- 
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sure,  occurs  at  one  extremity,  the  issue  of  steam  through  the 
breach  diminishes  the  pressure  upon  the  other  extremity  as 
on  the  rest  of  the  boiler,  the  pressure  being  an  impelling  force 
acting  against  opposite  points  in  all  parts  of  the  boiler;  all 
these  points  react  by  resistance,  and  whatever  diminishes  the 
impelling  force  at  any  point  necessarily  weakens  it  at  every 
other;  and  the  effect  of  the  pressure  breaking  through  a 
boiler  at  one  end  could  never  be  to  drive  the  other  end  in  an 
opposite  direction ;  the  tendency  would  be  by  lessening  the 
impelling  force  there,  to  give  the  reactionary  or  resisting 
power  a  movement  in  the  same  direction  with  the  steam  is¬ 
suing  through  the  breach.  But  in  this  instance  which  we 
have  detailed,  the  walls  opposite  to  each  end  of  the  boiler 
were  prostrated,  and  while  the  greater  portion  of  the  boiler, 
weighing  three  tons,  was  carried  seven  hundred  feet  north, 
the  other  end,  a  smaller  portion,  weighing  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  was  sent  through  the  south  wall  forty  feet  from 
its  position.  Had  the  explosion  been  caused  by  the  gradual¬ 
ly  augmented  strain  of  the  steam  pressure,  it  is  plain  to  our 
apprehension  that  this  small  portion,  though  broken  off  from 
the  rest,  must  have  followed  in  its  flight,  going  north  instead 
of  south.  We  repeat — when  the  restrained  power  of  steam 
obtains  an  issue,  the  reaction  of  the  boiler  will  tend  towards 
and  favor  the  movement  of  all  the  parts  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  steam  issues.  How  the  explosion  of  the  boiler,  we 
have  described,  shows  that  the  force  was  exerted  in  opposite 
directions,  and  with  an  energy  of  immeasurable  power. 
Three  strong  walls  south,  north,  and  east,  were  thrown  down, 
the  roof  torn  to  pieces  and  scattered,  and  on  the  west  side, 
the  other  boiler,  weighing  more  than  three  tons,  was  driven 
sideways  through  an  eighteen  inch  brick  wall.  It  was  a  force 
radiating  from  the  centre,  striking  out  on  all  sides  like  an 
hundred-arm  Briareus.  There  was  no  evidence  of  a  reaction: 
it  was  a  centrifugal,  impulsive,  irresistible  action  overwhelm¬ 
ing  on  all  sides  every  obstruction. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  theory  maintained  by  some,  that 
the  explosions  of  steam-boilers  are  often  produced  by  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  by  a  sudden  flash  into  steam. 
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But  the  process  by  which  water  is  converted  into  steam  is 
well  known.  It  commences  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  or 
wherever  the  greatest  heat  is  applied,  and  ends  at  the  surface 
of  the  water  where  the  steam  is  evolved.  Rapid  or  slow  in 
its  formation,  this  is  the  course  and  progress  of  steam  produc¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  know  not  how  it  is  conceived  that  water  ever 
flashes  into  steam,  or,  in  other  words,  explodes  like  gunpow¬ 
der. 

The  explosion  we  mentioned  of  a  boiler,  in  which  there 
was  no  water  at  the  time,  occurred  in  a  paper  mill,  belonging 
to  Mr.  J.  M.  Black,  of  Marseilles,  Ill.  It  was  a  rotary  steam 
bleacher  that  exploded.  It  was  six  feet  in  diameter,  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  was  situated  on  the  floor  above  the  boiler 
in  which  the  steam  was  generated,  and  almost  directly  over 
it.  The  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler,  at  the  time  of 
the  explosion,  was  eighty  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The 
steam  was  supplied  to  the  bleacher  by  pipes  entering  at  each 
end  through  hollow  bearings.  At  the  time  of  the  accident, 
(the  bleacher  being  then  first  used  and  the  mill  new,)  there 
were  six  thousand  pounds  of  rags  undergoing  the  process  of 
bleaching.  The  bleacher  exploded  with  tremendous  force, 
prostrating  almost  the  entire  four  stories  of  the  building  to 
the  ground.  Parting  in  the  middle,  one  portion  was  blown 
two  hundred  feet,  tearing  a  large  hole  in  a  wall  of  a  cotton 
mill  which  stood  near.  Two  persons  were  killed  and  twenty 
wounded  by  the  explosion. 

The  writer  who  published  an  account  of  this  disaster,  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  theory  of  the  water  flashing  into  steam  and 
causing  an  explosion*  was  not  applicable  here,  for  there  was  no 
water  in  this  bleacher.  The  water  was  in  the  boiler  in  an¬ 
other  apartment  on  a  lower  floor ;  that  boiler  did  not  explode. 
We  regard  this  instance,  (another  similar  one  has  been  recent¬ 
ly  reported,)  as  settling  the  theory  of  the  water  suddenly  flash¬ 
ing  into  steam  independently,  of  other  facts  in  many  of  the 
narratives  of  explosions,  tending  to  the  same  conclusion. 
But  his  theory  of  the  cause — from  “a  steadily  increasing 
pressure”  of  the  steam — is  scarcely  more  satisfactory.  A 
steadily  increasing  pressure  might  well  account  for  the  ruj> 
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ture  of  this  bleacher  and  the  escape  of  the  steam,  had  such 
been  alone  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  hut  can  it  be  con¬ 
ceived  how,  a  steadily  increasing  pressure  could  have  explo¬ 
ded  it  with  such  enormous  violence — breaking  it  asunder, 
demolishing  a  new  four-story  brick  building,  casting  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bleacher  two  hundred  feet  against  a  mill,  and 
breaking  a  great  hole  in  its  wall  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not 
manifest  that  these  were  the  effects  of  an  explosive  force,  a 
suddenly  expansive  power  like  that  of  gunpowder  touched 
with  fire,  acting  not  with  a  strain,  but  with  the  irresistible 
energy  of  a  mighty  blow. 

The  reports  of  explosions  represent  the  ruined  boilers  in 
various  conditions  of  dilapidation.  In  some  the  shell  or  case 
is  only  ruptured,  or  the  head  opened  or  forced  out,  or  the  flues 
collapsed,  without  the  boiler  being  lifted  from  its  position. 
In  such  cases,  we  have  the  legitimate  effects  of  excessive  pres¬ 
sure,  and  easily  conceive  how  the  steam  acts  to  cause  these 
results. 

The  reports  which  are  published  of  the  examinations,  usu¬ 
ally  made,  of  the  causes  of  the  violent  and  destructive  explo¬ 
sions,  are  unsatisfactory  both  in  regard  to  the  conclusions  of 
the  committees  and  the  evidence  submitted.  We  are  always 
much  disappointed  in  the  explanations  given,  on  such  occa¬ 
sions,  by  scientific  as  well  as  practical  engineers,  which  are 
generally  remarkable  for  diversity  of  opinion  and  weakness 
of  judgment.  We  have  never  seen  anything  in  the  reports 
of  the  testimony  accompanying  them,  which  aflorded  even  a 
plausible  reason  for  the  most  disastrous  and  destructive  ex¬ 
plosions.  The  very  calamitous  and  recent  instance,  that  of 
the  Westfield  steamer  in  New  York  Harbor,  is  no  exception. 
We  have  so  strong  a  conviction,  that  there  is  a  cause  for  these 
tremendous  disasters  not  explained  in  any  investigation  we 
have  seen,  and  also  a  remedy  for  their  prevention,  that  we 
have  long  felt  it  to  be  a  matter  of  duty  to  give  the  public  the 
benefit  of  our  suggestions.  These  may  at  least  lead  others  to 
pursue  the  same  line  of  inquiry  with  more  perspicacity  and 
better  success.  In  this  spirit  we  proceed :  si  quid  novisti  rec - 
iius  istis ,  candidus  imperti. 
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The  explosions  of  steam  boilers  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  distinguished  by  the  degrees  of  the  violence  or  force 
which  produces  them.  In  one  the  boiler  is  slightly,  if  at  all, 
removed  from  its  place ;  the  shell  has  been  opened ;  some 
seam  has  given  way  ;  the  rivets  loosened  or  broken  ;  the  end 
blown  out,  and  the  flues  or  boiler  case  collapsed — the  steam 
having  escaped  through  the  opening,  and  the  force  having 
evidently,  in  the  moment  of  escape,  operated  in  one  direcsion. 
These  effects  are  such  as  would  naturally  follow  the  excessive 
pressure  of  the  steam,  causing  a  breach  of  the  boiler.  In  the 
other  class  are  those  tremendous  explosions,  in  which  the 
force  appears  to  have  been  exerted  in  all  directions,  though 
the  greatest  violence  may  generally  be  traced  in  some  partic¬ 
ular  direction ;  the  boiler  is  totally  ruined  ;  often  broken  apart, 
sometimes  into  many  parts,  scattered  all  around  ;  very  heavy 
portions  carried  to  a  great  distance ;  large  and  strong  build¬ 
ings  leveled  with  the  ground,  which  is  covered  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  with  the  ruins.  The  destructive  agency  in  these  instan¬ 
ces,  is  prodigious  and  astounding.  Nothing  in  nature  ap¬ 
proaches  it  in  violence,  if  we  except  the  earthquake  and 
tornado  ;  while  in  the  suddenness  and  celerity  of  its  irresisti¬ 
ble  power,  it  is  only  equaled  by  the  thunderbolt.  It  is  to 
this  class  we  propose  to  confine  our  attention. 

In  the  production  of  steam,  the  ostensible  agents  are  fire,, 
water,  and  air.  To  secure  its  available  power,  it  is  necessary 
to  confine  it  in  some  vessel  of  sufficient  strength  to  keep  it 
under  the  control  of  the  operator.  The  steam-boiler  intended 
for  such  a  purpose,  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  restrain  the 
pressure  caused  by  the  expansion  of  steam,  while  portions  of 
it  are  let  off  in  the  required  quantities.  Thus  constructed, 
and  its  soundness  and  strength  ascertained  by  competent  tests,, 
it  is  placed  in  its  position  and  connected  with  the  apparatus 
and  appliances  for  generating  the  steam.  As  long  as  the 
boiler  is  sound  and  strong,  and  the  pressure  not  allowed  to- 
exceed  its  strength,  it  must  be  safe  from  fracture ;  and  as 
these  conditions  are  always  under  the  supervision  of  the  en¬ 
gineer,  the  safety  of  steam  power  would,  in  the  charge  of  a 
careful  and  skillful  engineer,  be  assured,  if  there  were  noth- 
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ing  else  than  the  steam,  water  and  lire  concerned  in  its  use. 
But  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  process  of 
raising  steam,  an  immense  quantity  of  electricity  is  evolved. 
Galvanic  and  magnetic  electricity,  and  electricity  produced 
by  friction,  are  now  known  to  be  the  same,  and  identical  with 
that  of  the  clouds  in  summer.  When  a  current  of  electricity 
is  made  to  pass  through  a  compound  substance,  its  property 
is  to  decompose  and  separate  the  compound  into  its  constitu¬ 
ent  parts.  It  is  thus  that  water  is  decomposed  by  the  gal¬ 
vanic  battery,  resulting  in  the  production  of  the  two  gases, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportions  in  which  they  com¬ 
bine  to  form  that  fluid.  All  atoms  of  matter  are  considered 
as  originally  chargeable  with  either  positive  or  negative  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  in  water,  hydrogen  is  the  electro-positive,  and  oxy¬ 
gen  the  electro-negative  element ;  and  as  opposite  electrical 
states  exercise  strong  mutual  attraction,  this  attraction  being 
greater  than  that  which  unites  the  two  elements,  decomposi¬ 
tion  ensues.  Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  the  elec¬ 
tricity  which  decomposes,  and  that  which  is  evolved  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  matter,  are  alike.  In 
contemplating  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  most  violent  dis¬ 
ruptions  of  steam  boilers,  the  theory  that  best  agrees  with 
them,  we  suppose  to  be  that  which  ascribes  them  to  explosive 
gases,  and  which  involves  two  conditions :  1.  The  production 
and  accumulation  of  such  gases  in  the  boiler ;  2.  The  presence 
of  an  agent  to  explode  them. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  first  condition,  it  is  suggested,  that  the 
raising  of  steam  affords  an  unlimited  supply  of  material  for 
the  production  of  the  gases  demanded  by  the  theory.  Water 
is  composed  of  two  gases,  and  is  converted  into  steam  by  the 
motion  of  its  particles  combined  with  the  radiating  heat  of 
the  furnace  passing  through  the  lower  part  of  the  boiler  to 
the  surface,  and  rising  thence  enormously  expanded  into  the 
upper  part  above  the  water.  Under  all  circumstances,  when 
in  motion  it  is  a  prolific  source  of  electricity,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  immense  quantities  by  evaporation,  passing  with  the 
vapor  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  its 
agency  is  manifested  in  the  formation  of  clouds  and  most 
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conspicuously  in  the  cumulus  of  the  summer  skies.  The  heat 
which  increases  evaporation  increases  the  quantity  of  elec¬ 
tricity  evolved  and  also  its  intensity ;  which  is  evinced  by 
the  phenomena  of  the  thunder-cloud.  The  numerous  dis¬ 
charges  of  electricity  in  that  description  of  cloud,  are  proof 
of  the  vast  accumulations,  which  surcharge  the  masses  or  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  the  cloud,  whence  the  lightning  darts  forth, 
followed  by  the  explosion  of  thunder.  In  order  to  fortify  our 
theory,  we  will  endeavor  to  show,  in  the  sequel,  from  the  at¬ 
tendant  circumstances,  that  this  explosion  is  of  .  volumes  of 
gas,  which  are  produced  by  the  currents  of  electricity  passing 
through  the  watery  masses,  and  by  their  normal  operation 
effecting  the  decomposition  of  the  water ;  and  that  it  is  the 
detonation  of  volumes  of  gas,  fired  by  the  lightning,  which 
we  recognize  as  thunder,  each  peal  of  which  is  a  single  report, 
for  the  most  part,  reverberated  from  the  various  masses  of 
vapor  with  the  prolonged  roll  so  often  heard.  If  the  same 
cause  produces  the  same  effect,  as  philosophy  teaches,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  just  conclusion  that  the  application  of  heat  to 
the  boiler  for  the  raising  of  steam  produces  in  the  process  an 
evolution  of  electricity  in  such  quantities  as  to  decompose  a 
portion  of  the  water,  converting  it  into  the  oxygen  and  hy¬ 
drogen  gases ;  that  these  gases  accumulate  in  volumes  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  boiler,  where  in  their  mixed  condition,  they 
assist,  by  expansion,  the  working  pressure.  The  quantity  of 
electricity  combined  with  the  atoms  in  water  and  of  most 
other  substances,  is  marvelous.  A  single  drop  of  water,  is 
said  to  have  been  shown  by  Faraday,  to  contain  more  than  is 
discharged  in  a  flash  of  lightning.*  The  change  of  form  or 
state  of  bodies  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  methods  of  excit¬ 
ing  it.  Water  in  passing  into  steam  by  artificial  heat,  or  in 
evaporating  by  the  action  of  the  sun  or  wind,  generates  large 
quantities  of  electricity.]*  So  substances  of  the  same  kind 
suddenly  brought  together,  of  different  temperature,  cause  an 
abundant  evolution  of  electricity. 


*Porter’s  Chemistry,  $252. 

Vol.  II.  ISTo.  4. 


f Welles’  Nat.  Phil.,  393. 
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Various  arrangement  have  been  devised  for  the  production 
and  accumulation  of  electricity.  High  pressure  steam,  escap¬ 
ing  from  a  steam-boiler,  carries  with  it  minute  particles  of 
water,  and  the  friction  of  these  against  the  surface  of  the  jet 
from  which  it  issues,  produces  electricity  in  great  abundance. 
A  steam  boiler  properly  arranged  and  insulated,  therefore, 
constitutes  a  most  powerful  electrical  machine.  By  meaus  of 
an  apparatus  of  this  description,  constructed  in  London, 
flashes  of  electricity  were  caused  to  emanate  from  prime  con¬ 
ductors,  more  than  twenty-two  inches  in  length.  Another 
machine  of  this  character,  has  been  constructed  for  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  science  in  Paris :  it  is  provided  with  eighty  jets  for  the 
escape  of  steam.  The  sparks  form  brilliant  jets  of  fire  by 
their  rapid  succession,  each  spark  being  about  a  foot  in  length 
and  several  inches  in  breadth.  The  quantity  of  electricity 
existing  in  the  'water  and  steam  is  indicated  by  the  name 
given  to  this  apparatus,  which  is  called  the  hydro-electric  ma¬ 
chine. 

These  considerations  establish  the  probability  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  and  accumulation  of  the  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  boiler  while  the  process  of  generating 
steam  is  going  on,  together  with  the  production  of  electricity 
in  large  abundance. 

2.  In  the  state  of  mechanical  mixture  those  gases  are  in¬ 
nocuous,  at  most  operating  only  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
pressure.  But  when  brought  in  contact  with  flame,  red  heat, 
or  the  electric  spark,  no  substances  are  more  violently  explo¬ 
sive.  In  the  generation  of  steam,  there  is  probably  a  double 
evolution  of  electricity,  first  in  the  conversion  of  water  into 
steam,  and  again  in  its  decomposition  into  its  constituent 
gases.  The  immense  quantity  eliminated  when  it  reaches  the 
upper  part  of  the  boiler  spreads  by  a  law  regulating  its  diffu¬ 
sion,.  over  the  surface,  and  gradually  is  conducted  off ;  but 
the  always  present  danger,  is  of  a  surcharge.  For  bodies  will 
only  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity,  there  being,  as 
has  been  demonstrated,  a  limit  to  their  capacity  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  A  metalic  ball  charged  from  different  sources  with 
electricity,  on  the  attempt  to  surcharge  it,  will  discharge  it- 
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self  through  the  air  into  the  nearest  conducting  body  ;  a  spark 
describing  apparently  a  zigzag  course,  will  be  observed  travel¬ 
ing  with  immense  velocity  and  an  audible  sound,  and  capable 
of  giving  a  severe  and  dangerous  shock.*  It  is  these  sur¬ 
charges,  as  we .  have  supposed,  which  in  that  great  natural 
laboratory,  the  thunder-cloud,  cause  the  lightning,  and  they 
occur,  we  do  not  doubt,  occasionally  and  are  always,  in  cer¬ 
tain  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  liable  to  occur, 
in  the  operation  of  the  steam-boiler.  The  electricity  gather¬ 
ing  and  spreading  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  boiler,  passes 
away,  by  means  of  the  metalic  connections,  into  the  exterior 
air  more  or  less  rapidly,  and,  when  the  safety-valve  is  much 
used,  very  rapidly  with  the  escaping  steam.  But  the  interior 
surface  of  the  boiler,  above  the  water  line,  is  kept  by  the 
heated  steam  excessively  dry,  and  its  conducting  power  there¬ 
by  modified ;  and  when  the  exterior  air  is  very  dry,  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  electricity  is  much  'obstructed.  We  can  readily 
comprehend  how  the  electricity  may,  under  these  circumstan¬ 
ces,  collect  in  such  quantity  on  the  surface  of  the  boiler,  as  to 
overcharge  it ;  when  the  electric  spark  is  sure  to  break  forth, 
(passing  into  the  water  beneath,  which  is  a  good  and  the  near¬ 
est  conductor,)  and  fire  and  explode  the  accumulated  gases. 
In  confirmation,  it  is  recollected  that  the  most  disastrous  ex¬ 
plosions  of  steam-boilers  have  occurred  in  a  dry,  electric  con¬ 
dition  of  the  atmosphere.  If  it  be  objected,  that  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  so  much  conducting  material,  the  metallic  boiler,  with 
its  metallic  connections  and  surroundings,  the  electricity  can 
not  accumulate  to  the  extent  of  surcharging  the  surface,  we 
may  refer  to  what  takes  place  in  the  thunder-cloud  for  answer; 
where  although  the  watery  globules  which  fill  the  air  and 
compose  the  clouds,  constitute  a  highly  conducting  medium 
for  diffusion,  yet  the  surcharges  do  there  occur,  and  cause 
very  numerous  and  frequent  discharges  of  electricity  in  the 
form  of  lightning.  It  is  the  superabundance  of  electricity  in 
accumulation,  that  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  phenomena. 


*0  Penny  Cyclopaedia.  837. 
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Indeed,  the  thunderstorm  so  well  illustrates  our  theory,  that 
we  must  refer  to  its  action  at  some  length. 

How  clouds  are  formed  and  how  they  are  sustained  at  their 
various  altitudes  above  the  earth,  are  questions  not  without 
difficulty.  As  water  is  far  heavier  than  common  air,  and  the 
clouds  are  composed  of  a  collection  of  watery  globules,  why 
do  they  not  fall  to  the  surface,  like  dew,  instead  of  ascending 
in  the  atmosphere  ?  In  some  way  the  effect  of  their  specific 
gravity  is  overcome,  so  as  to  keep  them  suspended  at  their 
elevated  levels.  We  may  infer  that  these  globules  are  filled 
with  a  vapor  lighter  than  common  air,  which  causes  them  to 
rise  until  they  reach  an  elevation  where  their  weight  is  equal; 
but  of  what  that  vapor  consists  besides  rarified  air,  we  will 
not  stop  to  explain,  not  because  we  concur  with  the  French 
meteorologist,  M.  Pouillet,  that  the  data  are  too  few  to  ren¬ 
der  the  attempt  advisable,  but  because  it  is  not  necessary  to 
the  present  inquiry. 

A  distant  view  of  the  clouds  discovers  a  great  variety  in 
their  positions,  forms,  and  movements.  In  Nicholson’s  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Natural  Philosophy,  they  are  classified  according  to 
the  forms  and  denominated  cirrus,  cumulus,  stratus,  cirro- 
cumulus,  cirro-stratus,  cumulo-stratus,  and  nimbus.  Some  of 
these  forms  are  among  the  most  gorgeous  and  beautiful  of 
visible  objects,  especially  when  irradiated  by  the  rising  or 
setting  sun.  But  as  we  are  about  to  speak  of  the  thunder¬ 
storm,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  cumulus ,  which  is 
its  peculiar  theatre,  wdiere 

‘‘in  explosion  vast, 

The  Thunder  raises  his  tremendous  voice/7 

This  is  the  cloud  which  grows  and  increases  from  above  in 
dense,  convex  or  conical  heaps ;  its  masses  are  often  of  enor¬ 
mous  proportions,  of  great  elevation,  and  every  variety  of 
outline.  It  has  the  appearance  of  more  compactness  than 
that  of  any  other  class,  and  is  seen  only  when 

“From  brightening  fields  of  ether  fair  disclosed, 

Child  of  the  sun,  refulgent  summer  comes. 

And  Cancer  reddens  with  the  solar  blaze/’ 
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This  is  the  principal  laboratory  of  thunder,  and  hence  the 
lightning  of  our  summers  most  commonly  proceeds.  Of  the 
vast  extent  of  this  laboratory,  we  may  form  some  conception, 
if  we  but  estimate  the  height  or  depth,  with  the  length  and 
breadth  of  these  wide-spread  masses  aud  their  innumerable 
circumvolutions,  covering  and  moving  over  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  earth’s  surface.  They  are 
distinguished  from  other  clouds  by  their  form  and  color,  but 
their  chief  characteristic  is  their  wonderful  accumulation  of 
electricity.  We  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  ascribing  to  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  this  fluid,  the  peculiar  shapes  assumed  by  those  clouds, 
and  from  their  infinite  variety  we  may  be  sure  that  all  the 
extraordinary  variations  of  the  earth’s  surface  are  reproduced 
and  multiplied  in  those  changing  masses:  there  are  eminences 
with  round  and  pointed  summits,  promontories,  bluffs,  per¬ 
pendicular  walls,  caverns,  plains,  valleys,  steep  declivities, 
gradual  slopes,  lozenge  and  lens-shaped  surfaces,  convex  and 
concave — in  short,  every  various  form  that  the  imagination 
can  conceive.  Considering  that  the  sun  flaming  down  upon 
these  multiform  surfaces,  strikes  some  with  rays  direct,  while 
his  rays  glance  in  every  degree  of  obliquity  upon  others,  we 
can  comprehend  how  different  portions  of  this  mighty  field 
of  electrical  ojieration  may  be  variously  affected,  and  how  the 
accumulation  of  the  fluid  may  be  very  unequally  distributed. 
We  can  understand  how  a  focus  may  sometimes  be  produced 
by  means  of  a  lens-shaped  cloud,  concentrating  the  sun’s  rays 
and  causing  intense  heat.  Among  the  many  sources  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  the  combined  operation  of  heat  and  moisture  and 
sudden  change  of  temperature,  are  known  to  be  the  most  po¬ 
tential  and  prolific.  These  causes  are  present  and  acting 
together  in  the  thunder-cloud  of  our  summers;  which  accord¬ 
ingly  exhibit,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  magnificent 
displays  of  electrical  action,  and  the  most  abundant  develop¬ 
ment  of  disengaged  and  current  electricitv  that  are  ever  wit- 
nessed.  The  various  ingenious  instruments  and  electrical 
machines,  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  developing  electricity, 
present  but  minute  imitations  of  these  grand  exhibitions  of 
nature.  In  contemplating  such  splendid  phenomena,  the 
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mind  naturally  turns  to  inquire  whence  those  immeasurable 
quantities  of  the  electric  fluid  are  derived. 

The  universal  diffusion  of  electricity,  whether  considered 
as  a  fluid  or  force,  is  conceded  by  philosophers.  The  marvel¬ 
ous  properties  manifested  in  its  ready  combination  with  heat, 
magnetism,  and  light,  its  rapid  transmission  through  the  most 
opaque  and  solid  substances,  which  it  permeates,  (the  earth 
for  instance,)  with  little  or  no  obstruction,  its  velocity  being 
far  greater  than  that  of  light,  the  inexhaustible  supply  evin¬ 
ced  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  may  be  evoked  from  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  its  tendency  to  equalization,  when 
disturbed, — all  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  this  may  be  the 
mysterious  element  which  the  Almighty  has  provided,  pure 
“effluence  of  bright  essence  increate,”  to  All  all  the  spaces  of 
the  Universe  unoccupied  by  the  solidity  and  compound  mas¬ 
ses  of  the  planetary  worlds,  and  which  has  hitherto  passed 
under  the  name  of  ether.  No  such  thing  as  sheer  vacancy 
can  be  admitted  to  exist.  Natura  vacuum  abhorret.  Encke 
has  ascertained  that  there  is  a  resisting  medium  in  the  inter¬ 
planetary  spaces  by  the  fact  that  his  comet,  which  revolves 
round  the  sun  in  twelve  hundred  and  seven  days  has  a  regu¬ 
larly  accelerated  motion,  by  which  the  period  of  each  revolu¬ 
tion  is  shortened  by  about  six  hours.  These  considerations 
indicate  the  redundant  sources  from  which  the  electricity  of 
the  clouds  is  derived.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  accumula¬ 
ted  in  the  thunder-cloud  may  be  understood  by  considering 
the  causes  which  are  assigned  for  atmospheric  electricity. 
*‘Some  have  ascribed  it  to  friction  of  the  air  against  the 
ground,  some  to  the  vegetation  of  plants,  or  to  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  water.  Some  again  have  compared  the  earth  to  a  vast 
voltaic  pile,  and  other  to  a  thermometrical  apparatus.5’  Many 
of  these  causes  may,  in  fact,  concur  in  producing  the  phenom¬ 
ena.  Yolta  first  showed  that  evaporation  produced  electrici¬ 
ty.7'*  The  atmosphere  always  contains  free  electricity,  some¬ 
times  positive,  sometimes  negative  ;  but  always  positive  when 
the  sky  is  cloudless ;  and  its  intensity  is  greatest  in  the  high- 


*Gimot’.s  Physics. 
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est  and  most  isolated  places.  The  positive  electricity  of  fine 
weather,  is  much  stronger  in  winter  than  in  summer.  The 
electricity  of  the  ground  has  been  ascertained  by  Peltier  to 
be  always  positive,  but  in  different  degrees,  according  to  the 
atmosphere.  But  when  the  sky  is  clouded,  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere  is  not  always  positive ;  it  often  happens  that 
it  changes  during  the  day  from  its  positive  to  negative,  or 
vice  versa ,  owing  to  the  passage  of  an  electrified  cloud. 

The  formation  of  positively  electrified  clouds,  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  vapors  which  are  disengaged  from  the  ground 
and  condense  in  the  higher  regions.  This  is  but  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  co-operative  causes  —  the  others  being  far  more  potent : 
there  is  the  heat  of  the  sun,  already  spoken  of,  with  its  direct 
rays  beating  upon  the  opposite  masses  of  cloud,  the  heated 
and  ascending  cloud  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  strata 
of  the  higher  atmosphere ;  the  numberless  cavities  of  these 
irregular  cumuli ,  seething  cauldrons  beneath  the  sun’s  rays, 
the  motions  of  the  clouds,  agitated  by  the  winds  driving  the 
masses  into  collision,  all  conduce  to  the  production  and  accu¬ 
mulation  of  electricity  and  its  unequal  distribution.  The 
tendency  of  electricity  is  to  prominences  and  points ;  and 
when  a  surcharge  occurs  by  an  accumulation  at  any  place  be¬ 
yond  its  capacity  to  contain  it,  it  breaks  forth  in  the  form  of 
lightning,  in  the  direction  requisite  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 
This  may  be  upward,  downward,  horizontally,  or  obliquely, 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  locality  negatively  electri¬ 
fied,  whether  it  be  the  earth,  the  adjacent  clouds,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  beyond  the  borders  of  the  clouds  in  the  same  stratum, 
or  the  region  of  the  atmosphere  above.  Thus  we  often  be¬ 
hold  in  thunder-clouds  some  miles  remote  the  streaks  of 
lightning  flying  in  every  direction  in  lines  variously  curved, 
direct,  or  zigzag.  When  we  reflect  that  the  most  powerful 
spark  that  can  be  artificially  produced,  is  but  little  more  than 
a  foot  long,  we  may  form  some  conception  of  the  enormous 
quantity  that  is  eliminated  in  a  stroke  of  lightning,  which 
reaches  the  earth  in  a  continuous  stream  from  a  cloud  more 
than  a  mile  in  height.  These  explosions  are  often  repeated 
every  few  minutes  for  hours  together.  Hence  it  is  evident 
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that  the  accumulated  quantity  of  electricity  in  these  thun¬ 
der  storms,  is  vast  beyond  description. 

The  theory  of  Franklin  is,  that  the  conductor  draws  elec¬ 
tricity  from  the  atmosphere  and  clouds,  transmitting  it  to  the 
earth  and  contributing  to  equalize  the  positive  and  negative 
electricity  in  regard  to  the  earth  and  the  clouds ;  and  that  it 
thereby  prevents  the  lightning  stroke  where  it  is  placed. 
According  to  the  theory  of  electric  induction,  accepted  by 
the  French  savans ,  when  a  thunder-cloud  passes,  positively 
electrified,  it  repels  the  positive  and  attracts  the  negative 
fluid  accumulated  in  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
which  are  therefore  exposed  to  the  danger  of  an  electric  dis¬ 
charge.  By  means  of  the  lightning  rod,  the  negative  elec¬ 
tricity  withdrawn  from  the  surface  by  the  cloud,  flows  off 
from  the  points  of  the  conductor  into  the  atmosphere  and, 
neutralizing  the  positive  fluid  of  the  cloud,  prevents  an  ex¬ 
plosion.  By  either  theory  the  utility  of  the  conductor  is  as¬ 
serted. 

The  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  so  notable  an  inci¬ 
dent  as  the  thunder,  is  remarkable.  In  the  Penny  Cyclopae¬ 
dia,  (Article  Thunder)  is  to  be  found  the  following :  “The 
identity  of  lightning  with  the  electric  fluid,  is  now  well 
known ;  but  the  physical  cause  of  the  detonation,  which  ac¬ 
companies  the  flash,  is  still  the  subject  of  conjecture  ;  in  gen¬ 
eral,  it  is  considered  that  lightning,  by  its  heat,  creates  a  par¬ 
tial  vacuum  in  the  atmosphere  and  that  the  sudden  rushing 
of  air  into  the  void  space  produces  the  sound ;  but  various 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  its  prolongation.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  supposed  that  the  rolling  noise  is  merely  the  result  of 
several  echoes,  caused  by  the  sound  being  reflected  from 
mountains,  woods,  buildings,  or  clouds,  or  from  the  latter 
alone  when  a  thunder  storm  takes  place  over  the  ocean.  But 
though  the  reflections  of  sound  are,  very  probably,  in  part  or 
at  times,  the  cause  of  the  prolongation  of  the  report  arising 
from  the  explosion,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  will 
not  always  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenom¬ 
ena.” 

In  truth,  there  is  as  great  a  variety  in  the  sounds  of  thun- 
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der  as  in  the  flash  of  lightning  or  the  direction  and  path  of 
its  motion.  The  sights  and  sounds  of  a  thunder-storm  are 
presented  with  such  force  to  our  most  observant  senses,  that 
however  men  may  differ  in  their  judgment  as  to  the  causes, 
their  perception  of  th§  facts  will  be  the  same :  the  phenomena 
are  upon  so  magnificent  a  scale,  that  they  rivet  the  attention 
and  deeply  impress  the  memory.  Any  true  description  would 
be  recognized  as  recalling  to  the  mind  the  visible  and  audible 
grandeur,  which  such  scenes  have  exhibited  to  all  beholders. 
In  dealing  with  those  facts,  there  is  accordingly  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  certain  that  we  are  not  misunderstood  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  perceptions  of  the  things  we  speak  of;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  as  in  the  search  for  the  causes,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
the  chief  desire  of  scientific  pursuit,  (felix  qui  potuit  rerum 
cognoscere  causas ,)  we  have  to  specualte  on  some  facts  which 
are  not  within  the  range  of  our  senses,  we  shall  not  stop  to 
describe  the  various  colors  or  kinds  of  lightning,  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  sheet  or  flash,  the  lightning  streaks,  chain  light¬ 
ning,  or  streams,  or  their  various  directions,  or  the  variety  of 
sounds  accompanying  them  under  the  general  name  of  thun¬ 
der  ;  but  take  it  for  granted,  that  every  reader  has  the  same 
recollection  of  those  sublime  and  beautiful  displays. 

The  clouds  are  water  in  a  state  of  vapor ;  and  water,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  ( atomically  considered)  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  eight 
parts  of  the  latter,  is  subject  to  decomposition  by  currents  of 
electricity,  and  to  be  converted  into  those  gases,  its  constitu¬ 
ent  elements.  The  operation  is  greatly  facilitated  by  raising 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  must  be  indefinitely  facili¬ 
tated  when  the  water  is  vaporized  and  changed  into  steam. 
It  is  reasonably  inferred  that  the  strong  currents  of  electricity 
passing  through  a  summer  cloud  of  the  cumulus  order,  must 
be  productive  of  immense  decompositions  of  the  masses  of 
vapor  and  evolution  of  those  gases.  We  have  before  spoken 
of  heat  and  moisture,  as  among  the  most  prolific  sources  of 
electricity.  Every  addition  of  caloric  to  water  evolves  it, 
evaporation  carries  off  immense  quantities  of  electricity  into 
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the  air,  and  the  decomposition  of  the  particles  of  water  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  eliminates  inappreciable  quantities.  It  is  not 
an  unreasonable  supposition,  that  in  the  varied  position  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  cumulus  with  respect  to  the  sun’s  rays,  the 
heat  is  often  so  intensified  as  to  raise  the  vapor  into  steam. 
Electricity  is  exhibited  in  two  forms,  one  produced  by  fric¬ 
tion  and  manifested  by  the  electric  spark,  to  which  form  the 
lightning  belongs  ;  the  other  passes  in  silent  currents,  and  is 
manifested  chiefly  in  chemical  action  :  this  is  said  to  be  weak 
in  tension,  but  great  in  quantity;  the  former  to  be  small  in 
quantity  but  of  powerful  intensity.  It  is  with  this  distinc¬ 
tion  in  hand,  that  we  are  to  weigh  the  statement,  that  Fara¬ 
day  showed  how  a  drop  of  water  contains  more  electricity 
than  is  discharged  in  the  most  violent  flash  of  lightning.* 
And  if  our  wonder  should  shake  our  faith  in  the  statement, 
we  may  find  some  relief  in  the  acknowledgment  of  Faraday 
himself,  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science:  “There  was  a  time,”  he  said,  “when  I 
thought  I  knew  something  about  the  matter,  but  the  longer 
I  live  and  the  more  carefully  I  study  the  subject,  the  more 
convinced  I  am  of  my  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  elec¬ 
tricity.” 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  from  evaporation  rising  from 
the  earth’s  surface,  from  the  processes  of  vegetation,  and  from 
the  action  of  everything  that  lives  or  move  upon  the  surface, 
currents  of  electricity  are  constantly  ascending,  filling  the 
atmosphere  and  accumulating  in  the  clouds.  There  operating 
upon  the  expanded  and  heated  vapors  of  watery  particles, 
those  currents,  as  wTe  believe,  first  decompose  the  wTater,  evol¬ 
ving  the  constituent  gases,  and  surcharging,  by  their  redun¬ 
dant  quantity,  some  prominent  mass  of  cloud,  or  excited  by 
collision,  the  electricity  is  discharged  in  its  intense  form  of 
the  electric  spark— lightning — firing  and  exploding  the  gases 
with  a  concussion  which  causes  the  earth  and  air  to  tremble. 
For  these  guses  when  brought  together,  we  repeat,  may  con¬ 
tinue  in  a  mixed  state  without  combining  chemically,  but 


^Porter’s  Chemistry,  104. 
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subjected  to  a  flame  or  a  spark  of  electricity,  they  instantly 
undergo  a  violent  explosion,  which  unites  them  in  due  propor¬ 
tions  by  chemical  affinity  to  compose  water.  Think  how  well 
the  facts  agree  with  the  foregoing  statement.  When  a  broad 
flash  of  lightning  is  accompanied  by  a  heavy  roll  of  thunder, 
then  follows  immediately  a  remarkable  increase  of  the  shower 
of  rain,  the  precise  effect  which  must  ensue  from  an  explosion 
of  those  gases  in  the  supposed  abundance  and  their  chemical 
combination.  The  sound  accompanying  the  flash  is  just 
such  as  would  result  from  an  explosion,  with  a  report  much 
heavier  than  that  of  the  loudest  artillery.  The  height  from 
which  the  sound  comes,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  from  half 
a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  above  us,  and  sound  passes  down¬ 
ward  with  much  obstruction.  The  heaviest  reports  are  often 
heard  when  the  lightning  evidently  does  not  strike  the  earth. 
Usually  the  thunder  is  but  a  single  report,  and  the  rolling  de¬ 
tonation  is  that  sound  reverberated  from  the  numerous  heaps 
or  masses  of  the  cumulus.  This  naturally  and  adequately  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  peculiar  character  of  the  sound,  which  is  heard 
alike  and  the  same  on  the  level  plains  of  regions  without 
mountains  or  elevations  of  the  surface,  and  over  the  level  of 
the  sea.  To  ascribe  the  prolongation  to  the  reflection  of  the 
sound  from  the  woods,  the  buildings,  or  the  earth’s  surface,  is 
hardly  justified  by  the  laws  of  accoustics,  according  to  which 
such  reflection  would  be  of  an  upward  rebound,  and  therefore 
inaudible  to  the  dwellers  upon  the  surface. 

The  lightning  stroke  which  reaches  an  object  near  to  us, 
always  has  a  sharp,  violent,  clattering  sound,  often,  if  not 
always,  followed  to  our  perception  by  the  long  rolling  rever¬ 
beration  of  the  distant  explosion.  The  former  sound,  though 
first  heard,  is  really  preceded  by  the  latter,  which  takes  place 
on  the  explosion  of  the  gases  as  the  lightning  touches  them 
in  parting  from  the  cloud,  and  the  latter  is  produced,  as  be¬ 
fore  noticed,  by  the  resistance  which  the  lightning  encounters 
in  its  passage  through  the  air  to  the  earth.  This  double 
sound  most  frequently  occurs  when  the  sharp  and  smaller 
sound,  from  the  lightning  darting  horizotally  or  upwards 
trom  the  clouds,  as  is  often  seen,  is  not  audible  to  us.  It  will 
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be  recollected,  that  in  such  instances,  there  is  a  wide  illumi¬ 
nation  of  the  cloud,  at  the  time  the  lightning  appears  to  dart 
forth  from  its  bosom  ;  and  we  hear  only  the  heavy  roll  of  the 
thunder  following.  That  blaze  of  light,  is  the  light  of  the 
explosion  ;  the  deep-voiced  thunder,  is  its  report.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  there  are  present  in  the  thunder  cloud  all 
the  agencies  requisite  to  the  accumulation  and  development 
of  electricity  in  superabundance,  as  heat  and  moisture,  vio¬ 
lent  collision  of  masses,  and  masses  of  various  temperature 
coming  together.  The  material  for  the  generation  of  gases, 
is  also  present  in  the  highest  condition  for  the  operation  of 
the  electric  currents  —  the  watery  globules  expanded  with 
heat.  Reasoning  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  we  are  brought 
to  the  conclusion,  that  there  are  in  fact  immense  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  accumulated  in  the  thunder¬ 
clouds  ;  and  that  the  electric  spark  or  lightning  explodes  them 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  astounding  reports  and  vivid 
flashes  by  which  our  nerves  are  so  often  shaken.  It  is  de¬ 
monstrable  that  the  volume  of  sound  does  not  depend  upon 
the  quantity,  or  intensity  of  electricity  set  free.  The  heavi¬ 
est  thunder  we  ever  heard,  was  not  attended  by  the  sharp, 
rattling  sound,  which  indicates  a  lightning  stroke ;  but  it 
shook  the  house  like  an  earthquake.  Such  concussions  prove 
the  prodigious  force  of  the  explosion.  The  circumstance  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted,  is  to  be  considered  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  sound  of  thunder,  namely,  that  it  descends.  If 
we  were  to  imagine  the  largest  ordnance  ever  cast,  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  at  such  a  distance  from  and  above  us,  the  report 
would  be  insignificant,  when  compared  to  that  of  the  loudest 
thunder.  The  successive  peals  of  thunder,  in  a  storm,  are  of 
various  degrees  of  loudness,  the  natural  effect  of  the  varying 
dimensions  of  the  volumes  of  gas  that  may  be  exploded. 
Sometimes  we  hear  redoubled  reports,  the  second  not  unfre- 
quently  being  louder  than  the  first,  occasioned  probably  by 
the  lightning  in  its  course  firing  two  or  more  separate  vol¬ 
umes  of  those  gases  accumulated  in  different  and  remote  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  clouds,  and  those  subsequently  exploded  being 
larger  than  the  first.  What  is  called  heat  or  sheet  lightning. 
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is  not  accompanied  by  thunder,  at  least  such  as  is  audible  to 
us,  either  from  the  distance,  or  the  small  quantity  of  gas  ex¬ 
ploded. 

All  artificial  development  of  electricity  by  friction,  gives 
out  the  spark  with  a  crackling  sound,  which  is  a  miniature 
resemblance  of  the  clattering,  crackling  sound,  that  the  light¬ 
ning  is  always  observed  to  produce,  when  it  passes  very  near 
us  through  the  air,  and  which  is  altogether  different  from  the 
loud  detonation  or  the  “repercussive  roar”  succeeding  it,  that 
signalizes  the  heaviest  thunder  peals.  The  prolonged,  redu¬ 
plicated  sound  which,  when  reverberated,  is  but  an  echo  of 
the  original  report,  is  so  unlike  that  of  the  lightning,  as  we 
have  always  heard  it  when  very  near,  that  we  cannot  believe 
it  to  be  caused  by  the  passing  of  the  lightning  through  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  sound  from  light¬ 
ning  is  caused,  for  its  mere  elimination  from  the  point  whence 
it  is  discharged,  gives  out  no  sound,  as  we  suppose ;  it  is  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere  to  so  intense  a  force,  darting 
with  such  unparalleled  velocity  through  it,  that  makes  the 
only  noise  that  can  be  properly  ascribed  to  the  motion  of  the 
lightning.  The  reverberation  is  but  an  echo  of  the  explosive 
sound,  returning,  as  all  echoes  do,  like  for  like.  The  idea 
that  the  prolonged,  or  any  sound  of  thunder  is  caused  by  the 
collapse  of  the  atmosphere,  after  a  partial  vacuum  produced 
by  the  passing  of  electricity  through  it,  was  never  accepted 
as  satisfactory,  and  it  cannot  be  maintained  by  any  show  of 
reason.  The  supposition  of  there  being  but  a  single  report 
for  each  volume  of  accumulated  gases  exploded,  agrees  with 
all  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  lightning  and  thunder,  as 
seen  and  heard,  and  with  the  analogies  of  sounds  proceeding 
from  other  causes — the  explosions  of  artillery,  or  magazines, 
for  instance,  which,  when  occurring  in  hilly  and  mountainous 
regions,  are  followed  by  reverberations  precisely  similar. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  prodigious  quantities  of  electricity 
which  are  visibly  displayed  in  the  thunder-storm,  ascend 
thither  from  the  earth,  and  the  loud  thunder  which  shakes 
the  firmament,  is  the  report  of  vast  explosions,  then  there 
must  be  in  the  clouds  immense  accumulations  of  explosive 
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gases;  the  clouds  must,  furnish,  by  the  combined  operation  of 
heat  and  moisture,  the  source  of  those  gases ;  electricity,  the 
agency  by  which  they  are  produced,  and  lightning,  that 
which  explodes  them.  These  facts  appear  to  afford  very 
strong  corroboratory  testimony  in  favor  of  the  theory  we 
have  suggested  in  relation  to  the  explosion  of  steam-boilers. 
Newton  perceived  in  the  fall  of  an  apple  the  principle  of 
gravitation.  Franklin  saw  in  the  zigzag  course  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  spark  and  its  crackling  noise,  the  identity  of  electricity 
with  lightning.  How  can  we  fail  to  recognize  in  the  numer¬ 
ous  points  of  resemblance  between  the  phenomena  of  the 
thunder-storm  and  the  facts  of  the  boiler  explosions,  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  causes  which  produce  them  all  ? 

Recurring  to  the  explosion  of  the  steam-boiler  in  Duke 
Street,  Lancaster — there  was  no  occasion  to  fancy  any  defect 
in  the  material  or  construction  of  the  boiler,  or  deficiency  of 
water,  or  want  of  skill  or  care  on  the  part  of  the  engineer,  in 
despite  of  all  the  testimony  upon  these  points.  On  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  volumes  of  the  gases  accumulated  in  the  boiler 
were  exploded  by  an  electric  spark,  all  that  followed  was  a 
natural  result :  instantly  the  building  was  leveled  to  the 
ground  and  the  ruins  scattered  with  terrific  violence,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  force  was  exerted  upon  all  points  and  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  Being  an  explosive  force,  it  operated  upon  the 
parts  affected  by  the  expansive  pressure  of  the  gases,  which 
was  equal  on  every  side,  for  the  explosive  energy  is  but  the 
expansive  force,  suddenly  and  indefinitely  increased,  striking 
every  part  at  the  same  instant  with  a  resistless  expulsive 
power.  The  effect  would  necessarily  be  to  overthrow  all  sur¬ 
rounding  objects  in  opposite  directions ;  and  as  the  only  point 
in  which  there  could  be  sufficient  strength  to  react  against  so 
mighty  a  force,  was  the  foundation,  the  reaction  from  thence 
naturally  lifted  the  boiler  from  its  position.  In  being  thus 
lifted,  with  the  northern  end  probably  first  raised,  the  explo¬ 
sive  force  striking  it  at  the  instant,  discharged  it  with  the 
prodigious  power  that  was  sufficient  to  hurl  it  seven  hundred 
feet,  while  the  other  end  was  sundered  and  driven  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction.  All  the  debris  of  this  destructive  explosion, 
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exhibited  by  the  position  of  the  fragments  the  fullest  evidence 
that  the  force  had  acted  as  we  have  indicated — forcing  all 
things  apart,  just  as  an  explosive  power  would  naturally  do. 

We  believe,  then,  as  the  facts  are  all  reconcilable  with  the 
theory  of  an  explosive  force ;  as  such  force  could  only  result 
from  some  collection  or  accumulation  of  gases  in  the  boiler ; 
as  the  water  by  its  decomposition  afforded  an  abundant  source 
for  the  supply  of  explosive  gases ;  as  water  is  decomposed  by 
currents  of  electricity  passing  through  it ;  as  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  electricity  are  generated  in  the  production  of  steam  ; 
as  no  object  can  contain  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  when  a  surcharge  takes  place,  an  electric  spark 
inevitably  ensues,  carrying  off  the  surplus ;  as  this  electric 
spark  fires  and  explodes  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  when 
it  touches  them  —  we  believe,  that  it  wTas  the  explosion  of 
those  gases,  accumulated  in  this  boiler  on  the  morning  of  Ju¬ 
ly  13, 1867,  fired  by  an  electric  spark,  which  caused  that  dis¬ 
aster,  and,  further,  we  believe  that  all  the  most  violent  explo¬ 
sions  of  steam-boilers  which  have  occurred,  were  owing  to  a 
similar  cause. 

If  this  be  true,  the  most  important  inquiry  remains,  Is 
there  no  remedy,  and  what  are  the  means  of  prevention  ? 
We  think  there  is  a  remedy,  and  that  it  consists  in  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  direct  means  of  prevention.  Care  and  skill  in  the 
engineer  are,  of  course,  indispensable  qualifications.  The 
safety-valve  should  never  be  neglected  ;  but  especially  should 
there  be  an  arrangement  of  metallic  conductors  with  points 
fixed  within  the  boiler  in  close  proximity  to  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  and  passing  through  the  case  of  the  boiler,  connected 
with  some  conducting  material  communicating  with  water 
or  the  earth,  in  order  to  lead  the  electricity  off  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  boiler,  and  thereby  prevent  an  accumulation  and 
discharge.  By  such  means  an  electric  spark  within  the 
boiler  would  be  rendered  impossible ;  and  no  explosion  could 
take  place. 

In  the  year  1842  the  French  Government  granted  a  patent 
to  one  M.  Tassin,  of  Liege,  for  an  invention  to  prevent  the 
explosion  of  steam-boilers,  which  for  some  unknown  reason 
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was  revoked  in  1844.  It  was  an  invention  of  metallic  con¬ 
ductors,  introduced  into  the  boiler  and  armed  with  a  sheaf  of 
points,  and  connected  exteriorly  with  a  Leyden  jar  and  a  bar 
of  metal  immersed  in  water  or  moist  earth.  The  position  of 
the  points  was  not  precisely  defined,  nor  did  it  appear  from 
his  specification,  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
action  of  electricity  by  which  it  immediately  spreads  itself 
over  the  surface  of  metalic  bodies,  or  the  least  notion  of  the 
accumulation  of  explosive  gases  within  the  boiler.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  fancied  that  boilers  were  exploded  by  electricity 
suo  proprio  vigore.  The  invention  proved  a  failure  under  his 
patent,  but  it  nevertheless,  from  the  terms  of  our  patent  law, 
precluded,  by  anticipation,  an  applicant,  in  1869,  from  ob¬ 
taining  a  patent  from  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  at  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  though  the  American  invention  was .  founded  upon  the 
presence  of  accumulated  gases  within  the  boiler,  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  electric  spark,  as  above  explained,  and  the  pla¬ 
cing  of  electric  points  in  proximity  to  the  upper  interior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  boiler.  Under  a  strong  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
this  theory,  (which,  by  the  way,  we  have  partially  demonstra¬ 
ted  by  actual  experiments)  we  now  submit  the  same,  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  to  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  some  one,  with 
more  leisure  and  better  means,  will  institute  a  course  of  ex¬ 
periments  upon  an  adequate  scale,  to  prove  beyond  all  possible 
doubt,  that  water  is  decomposed  in  the  generation  of  steam 
in  steam-boilers,  and  that  it  is  the  electric  spark  which  ex¬ 
plodes  the  accumulated  gases. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

A  VIEW  OF  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  APPLICA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  REFORMATION  BY  LU¬ 
THER  AND  MELANCHTHON.  DERIVED  FROM  HORNER’S 
HISTORY  OF  PROTESTANT  THEOLOGY. 

By  Rev.  S.  Sprecher,  D.  D.,  President  of  Wittenberg  College,  Spring- 

field,  Ohio. 

Luther’s  significance  for  the  history  of  the  world  arises,  not 
so  much  from  his  natural  individuality,  as  from  the  central 
point  of  that  new  personality,  around  which  his  natural  pow¬ 
ers  were  harmoniously  gathered  by  the  creative  breath  of  the 
pure  gospel.  It  was,  because  he  was  a  man  who  lived  through, 
and  brought  to  a  blissful  termination,  the  inward  struggles 
for*  peace  and  for  immediate  fellowship  with  God — life-ques¬ 
tions,  which  must  agitate  the  souls  of  all  thoughful  and  ear¬ 
nest  men  —  that  he  won  for  himself  the  position  of  a  trust¬ 
worthy  guide  in  the  things  which  concern  the  everlasting 
salvation  of  the  soul.  And,  as  it  is  not  by  his  natural  indi¬ 
viduality,  so  also  it  is  not  by  his  word  as  mere  doctrine,  that 
he  has  become  so  widely  and  permanently  influential ;  but 
his  imperishable  power  over  the  human  mind  results  from  all 
that  which  made  him  the  type  of  a  scholar  of  the  apostles, 
and  a  pattern,  we  do  not  say  of  Christian  life  in  general,  but 
of  a  conscious,  personal  Christianity,  matured  to  manliness ; 
and  above  all,  from  his  bodying  forth  his  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  salvation  into  a  personality  clear  and  free  in  God. 
In  his  faith  lies  the  mystery  of  his  power.  His  life-work  for 
men  was  directed  to  disclosing  once  more,  to  the  independent 
discernment  of  every  man,  the  glory  and  power  of  the  gospel, 
and,  thus,  to  guiding  the  simplest  Christian  to  an  experience 
of  salvation,  as  immediate  and  original,  as  was  that  which 
had  lifted  him  out  of  a  world  of  death  into  life,  out  of  a  hell 
into  salvation. 
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It  was  from  the  experience  of  the  disquietude  which  could 
be  hushed  neither  by  the  idea  of  the  merit  of  works,  nor  by 
the  limitation  of  the  divine  requirements,  nor  by  the  grants 
of  indulgence  by  the  Church — of  the  fact  that  salvation  in¬ 
volved,  not  merely  the  annulling  of  this  or  that  particular 
sin,  but  a  change  of  the  whole  inward  man,  and  of  his  rela¬ 
tions  to  God — of  the  truth  that  he  must  he  fully  assured,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  the  prevenient  grace  of  God  the  Father, 
and,  on  the  other,  that  so  long  as  he  would  owe  his  title  to 
his  father’s  house  to  his  own  performances  or  merits,  he  was 
ensnared  in  an  unfilial  and  legal  spirit,  utterly  foreign  to  the 
house  of  the  heavenly  Father,  and  was  destitute  of  the  joy  of 
free  and  pure  love,  as  well  as  of  true  humilitj’ — of  the  truth, 
that  “the  righteousness  of  God  is  that  mercy  through  which 
he  esteems  and  holds  us  for  righteous5' — that  he  learned  the 
divine  way  of  peace  and  joy,  and  became  qualified  to  proclaim 
it  with  eloquent  artlessness  to  others. 

It  was  his  comprehensive  experience,  comprising  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  inner  faith  and  of  the  outward  assurance  of  the  pre¬ 
venient  grace  of  God  given  by  the  gospel,  that  enabled  him 
to  gain  so  clear  an  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  and  of  its  central  position  in  the 
economy  of  salvation.  But  it  was  some  time  before  he  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  significance  and  bearing  of  this  experience 
of  divine  peace,  and  before  he  possessed  the  scientific  form  in 
which  to  express  it.  He  had  as  yet  no  presentiment  of  the 
fact,  that  there  lay  in  it  the  germ  of  a  totally  different  system 
of  the  order  of  salvation  than  the  ecclesiastical.  He  was  not 
hindered  by  it  from  continuing,  as  Professor  at  Wittenberg, 
to  propound  the  system  which  he  had  taught  since  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  that  office  in  1508.  He  was  the  less  able  to 
realize  himself  in  contradiction  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  made  this  experience  with¬ 
in  its  pale,  and  that  it  had  not  yet  excluded  its  members  from 
this  experience.  So  little,  indeed,  did  he  understand  the  uni¬ 
versal  and  fundamental  bearing  of  the  principle  of  faith,  that 
even  after  its  attainment,  he  persevered,  according  to  the  for¬ 
mer  custom,  in  the  pretended  meritorious  practices  of  the 
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Church.  And  even  though  he  returned  from  his  visit  to 
Rome  more  deeply  than  ever  impressed  with  the  truth,  that 
the  power  of  salvation  could  not  lie  in  any  of  all  the  outward 
works  of  the  Church,  but  that  “The  Just  shall  live  by  Faith;'5 
yet,  though  cooled  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Rome  of  those 
days,  he  had  not  as  yet  inwardly  broken  with  it,  or  even  be¬ 
come  conscious  of  a  divergence  from  the  ways  of  the  Church. 
And  though  he  publicly  taught  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  returning  from  the 
human  precepts  of  the  schoolmen  to  the  original  gospel,  yet 
he  did  all  this  in  the  conviction,  that  he  was  laboring  the 
while  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Romish  Church  and 
in  its  behalf. 

But  his  eyes  were  opened  on  this  point  by  his  contact  with 
Tetzel,  the  shameless  trader  in  indulgences.  He  was  now  led 
to  publish  the  famous  Hinety-five  Theses ;  and  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  which  then  commenced,  the  bearing  of  the  principle  of 
the  Reformation  became  more  clear  to  him,  and  was  thus 
gradually  applied  to  the  production  of  the  Reformation  itself. 
At  first  he  conducted  his  opposition  to  indulgences  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  highest  dignitaries,  the  Pope  at  least, 
would  condemn  them.  But  this  delusion  was  dispelled  by 
the  Papal  Bull  sanctioning  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  and 
by  the  claims  of  the  advocates  of  the  Papacy  to  a  blind  obe¬ 
dience  and  a  ready  recognition  of  everything  that  the  Pope 
teaches  or  does.  This  led  him  to  reject  the  infallibility  and 
orthodoxy  of  the  Papacy. 

But  even  after  it  had  become  perfectly  clear  to  him  that 
the  Pope  not  only  could  err,  and  was  now  actually  erring  and 
abusing  his  power  for  the  defence  of  error,  he  was  still  far 
from  being  able,  with  equal  ease,  to  take  another  step,  and  to 
treat  the  authority  of  the  Church  as  an  authority  which,  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  could  be  contradicted.  In  avoiding  a  decision  on 
this  point,  and  by  the  negotiations  with  Miltiz,  he  was 
brought  into  great  straits.  He  was  ready  to  yield  almost 
everything  except  the  one  point  of  dispute  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences.  But  he  was  relieved  from  this  false 
position  by  the  blind  zeal  of  Hr.  Eck,  who  declared  that  the 
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understanding  of  scripture  must  be  regulated  by  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Church,  that  the  Council  of  Constance  had  declared 
against  Wy elide  and  Huss,  the  dogma  that  the  Romish 
Church  alone  is  the  true  Church  —  and  then  pressed  Luther 
with  the  question  whether  he  would  join  himself  to  the  her¬ 
esy  of  Huss  ?  The  critical  moment  had  now  come,  when  Lu¬ 
ther  must  either  deny  known  truth  or  confess  it  in  spite  of 
Council  and  Pope.  He  confessed  that  even  true  Christian 
propositions  were  condemned  at  Constance,  and  thus  asserted 
the  fallibility  of  Councils ,  and  assailed  their  authority.  The 
result  was  his  excommunication  by  the  Pope.  Thus  was  de¬ 
cided  for  Luther,  what  had  been  doubtful  to  him  before.  Up 
to  this  time  he  still  wished  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  Bride, 
the  Church,  for  he  still  thought  that  she  certainly  hears  the 
voice  of  the  Bridegroom.  He  would  be  her  “scholar,  and  not 
her  adversary.”  This  position  seemed  tenable,  as  he  could 
easily  adduce  from  ecclesiastical  tradition  evidences,  never 
contradicted  by  the  Church,  in  support  of  his  most  precious 
experience.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Romish  Church  could 
not  admit  that  it  possessed  a  double  and  contradictory  tradi¬ 
tion,  but  it  insisted  upon  an  authority  which  should  decide 
what  is  the  true  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  how  the  Fathers 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  to  be  interpreted  ;  and  it  appealed 
to  old  canonical  precepts  and  to  decrees  of  synods  which  ac¬ 
cept  the  divine  authority  of  Councils  for  doctrine  and  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  Lather  could  not  abide  by  the  admission 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  for  as  she  could  give  no 
verbal  expression,  without  some  organ,  the  infallibility  of 
some  organ,  which  should  speak  in  her  name,  would  necessar¬ 
ily  follow.  Xo  wonder  that  he  now  felt,  as  it  were,  in  a  new 
world  of  evangelical  freedom,  and  that  there  streamed  in 
upon  him,  in  a  manner  which  astonished  himself,  ideas  of 
reform,  and  of  a  grandeur,  and  in  a  fulness,  which  rendered 
the  next  years,  inwardly,  the  most  productive  and  rich  of  his 
life.  He  was  himself  astonished  at  the  light  which  the 
knowledge,  acquired  upon  one  point,  shed  for  him  upon  a 
world  of  errors.  Since  that  one  point,  of  the  free  grace  of  ' 
4xod  in  Christ,  which  is  to  be  appropriated  by  faith,  could 
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freely  assert  itself,  as  a  principle  of  universal  significance,  it 
bad  afforded  him  the  key  which  was  ever  opening  to  him  new, 
treasures  in  the  gospel.  Thrust  out  of  Rome  with  his  party, 
he  had  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  preparation  and  procuring 
of  a  new  church  name.  His  soul,  so  long  held  in  Monastic 
and  Romish  durance,  broadened  and  stretched  itself  out,  at 
once,  toward  all  that  was  great  and  worthy  of  being  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  purified  life  of  a  German  national  Church. 
In  three  important  works,  To  His  Imperial  Majesty  and  the 
Christian  nobility  of  the  German  nation  on  the  improvement  of 
the  Christian  condition  ;  On  the  Babylonian  Captivity  ;  and  On 
the  freedom  of  a  Christian  man  (to  which  is  also  to  be  added 
the  first  edition  of  the  Loci  Theologici  of  Melanchthon,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  him),  he  gives  an  outline  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  first  of  these  he  establishes  the  universal  priesthood 
of  Christians,  and  overthrows  the  breastworks  behind  which 
the  Papacy  had  entrenched  itself — the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
over  all  temporal  powers,  its  exclusive  authority  to  interpret 
the  Bible,  and  its  sole  right  to  convoke  councils — and  propo¬ 
ses  measures  for  the  radical  improvement  and  reconstruction 
of  the  German  Church.  In  the  second,  the  Romish  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments  forms  the  central  point,  and  is  judged  by 
him  according  to  the  standard  of  the  evangelical  principle  of 
faith,  which  is  at  one  with  the  Scriptures,  and  that  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  other  doctrines  also  are  always  being,  again 
and  again,  glanced  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments.  He  rejects  the  doctrine  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
sacrifice,  opposes  the  opus  operation,  and  demurs  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Transubstantiation,  only  holding  firmly  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Christ,  without  being  willing  to  give  any  expression 
in  regard  to  the  mode  of  its  connection  with  the  elements. 
In  the  third,  the  Reformation  principle  is  displayed  in  its 
depth,  in  its  inner  wealth  and  religious  originality.  The 
evangelical  principle,  in  its  relationship  to  faith  and  love,  has 
probably  never  been  developed  with  such  clearness,  fulness 
and  depth.  He  effects  an  intimate  union  between  faith  and 
good  works,  and  secures  the  latter  by  placing  reconciliation 
through  faith  independently  of  works  before  everything  else, 
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and  then  exhibiting  this  very  independence  of  justification 
upon  antecedent  good  works  as  the  fruitful  womb  of  all  good 
works. 

Through  the  agency  of  Melanchthon  and  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Reformation,  Luther 
was  led  to  take  a  favorable  position  toward  Humanism.  Up 
to  1517,  he  was  concerned,  in  quiet  and  faithful  toil,  only 
about  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  and  of  those  entrusted  to 
him.  In  this  retirement,  although  not  without  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  classical  studies,  he  still  stood  aloof  from  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  Humanism.  This  had  so  often,  by  its  devotion  to 
mere  beauty  of  thought  and  elegance  of  expression,  led  to  a 
mere  seeming  satisfaction  of  the  higher  interests  of  life,  and 
to  a  mere  outward  manifestation  in  religion,  and  a  mere  su¬ 
perficial  morality,  that  it  had  little  interest  for  him ;  and 
philosophy  (that  is  Aristotle  and  Scholasticism,  on  account  of 
their  formalism  and  of  their  having  become  the  arsenal  of  the 
scientific  artillery  of  Roman  Catholicism),  was  hateful  to  him. 
He  exhorted,  indeed,  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  in  order 
to  banish  Scholasticism  thereby,  but  it  had  for  him,  rather, 
only  an  immediately  religious  purpose  —  that  of  awakening 
and  nourishing  faith.  He  had,  as  yet,  no  idea  that  in  the 
principle  of  faith  itself  there  lay  a  new  spiritual  world ,  and, 
consequently,  a  new  theology  and  science,  the  development  of 
which  was  indispensable,  if  the  principle  of  faith  was  to  be 
the  foundation  of  a  new  church  organization.  The  process 
of  church  reformation  which  had  lasted  through  centuries, 
had  come  inwardly  to  a  conclusion  in  the  person  of  Luther. 
The  inner,  invisible  foundations  of  the  Church,  as  they  are 
to  be  laid  in  the  soul  of  the  individual,  through  word  and 
faith,  had  begun  to  be  joined  together  harmoniously  in  him. 
And  he  gave  testimony  in  enthusiastic  language  thereto,  and 
to  the  new  divine  life  which  he  enjoyed.  But,  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  new  congregational  life,  he  did  not  trust  him¬ 
self.  Neither  the  power  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of 
theology,  nor  the  gift  of  ecclesiastical  organization  (the  inner¬ 
most  sanctuary,  the  Cultus,  excepted,  in  song,  prayer  and  ser¬ 
mon)  were  possessed  by  him  in  a  high  degree.  He  represents 
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the  productive,  the  creative  principle  for  all  the  secondary 
formations  in  life  and  science,  and  the  tender,  evangelical 
conscience,  by  which  all  these  formations  must  submit  to  be 
measured. 

But  the  reformatory  spirit  would  have  been  soon  dissipated 
and  shattered,  if  it  had  not  found  its  appropriate  organs  in  a 
new  science  and  in  a  suitable  church  order.  Every  thing  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  reformatory  thoughts  being  brought  into  a 
form,  free  from  mere  subjectivity  and  generally  binding  and 
intelligible  ;  upon  their  disengaging  themselves  from  the  ac¬ 
cidental  and  merely  individual  features  which  always  cleave 
to  the  original  expression  of  personal  inner  experiences  and 
intuitions ;  upon  the  instructive  exhibition  of  them,  in  their 
secure  and  lucid  kernel,  and  in  their  inner  connection.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  glorious  divine  arrangement  which  called 
from  a  distance  to  Luther’s  side,  a  man  who  became  his  faith¬ 
ful  and  complementary  fellow-laborer. 

The  great  Humanist,  Melanchthon,  after  he  had  received 
from  Luther  the  baptism  of  the  spirit,  became  Magister  Ger¬ 
manics,  the  second  reformer  of  Germany.  A  wonderful  inter¬ 
position  of  a  higher  hand  is  to  be  seen  in  the  friendship, 
formed  between  the  man  of  the  enthusiastic  npocpgreia  with 
the  man  of  diSaGuahia  •  “The  miner’s  son,  who  brought  up 
the  metal  of  faith  out  of  the  deep  shaft,  and  the  armorer’s 
son,  who  fashioned  it  into  weapons  of  defence  and  offence.” 
What  one  individuality  could  not  have  compassed,  was  com¬ 
passed  by  the  Reformation-Pair  which  worked  as  one  power, 
and  by  which,  in  spite  of  later  and  subordinate  differences 
between  them,  (which  never,  however,  destroyed  the  love  and 
fidelity  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts),  the  German  Reforma¬ 
tion  which  was  thus  effected,  is  but  one,  and  this  no  other 
than  that  which  both  these  men  embraced,  and  which  has 
won,  precisely  through  them  both  together,  its  wide  and  com¬ 
prehensive  power.  If  Luther  was  able  to  kindle,  rouse  and 
elevate,  and  even  inspire  the  mind,  it  was  through  Melanch- 
thon’s  co-operation  that  his  work  received  the  abiding  power 
which  outlives  the  changes  of  feeling.  Thus  that  which  was 
produced  by  Luther,  was  incorporated  into  the  daily  life  and 
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the  quiet  Christian  thought.  To  Luther,  the  man  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  is  given  in  Melanchthon,  the  architectonic  and  organiz¬ 
ing  spirit,  who,  in  virtue  of  a  delicate  moral  tact,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  dialectical  understanding,  and  an  unadorned,  but 
perspicuous  and  convincing  style,  was  able  to  give  to  the 
matter,  born,  at  first,  in  the  heart  of  Luther,  an  objective 
form  and  the  stamp  of  universal  validity,  and  who  was  able 
even  to  set  the  specific  material  of  the  evangelical  ideas  in 
vital  relationship  with  the  universally  human.  Melanch¬ 
thon,  by  his  clear  construction  of  the  new-found  subject-mat¬ 
ter  of  faith,  and  by  his  connected  scientific  unfolding  of  the 
principle  of  faith,  brought  Luther  to  the  consciousness  that 
there  was  contained  in  it  a  totality,  a  world  of  truths,  that 
held  firmly  and  closely  together  a  new  view  of  the  world, 
which  seems  foolishness,  indeed,  to  the  natural  reason,  but  is 
in  itself,  and  for  him  who  enters  into  it,  divine  power  and 
wisdom  in  perfect  harmony  and  agreement  with  the  whole 
world  of  the  first  creation.  Already  in  his  inaugural  address 
at  Wittenberg,  1518,  Melanchthon  unveils  the  hopeful  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  approaching  new  era,  and  shows  how  the  newly 
discovered  mines  of  antiquity  would  subserve  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures ;  how  all  arts  and  sciences  would,  through  the 
refreshing  return  to  the  sources,  flourish  anew,  and  present 
their  spices  to  an  ennobled  human  existence ;  and  how,  finally, 
through  their  instrumentality,  the  entire  house  of  humanity 
would  be  imbued  with  the  precious  ointment  of  the  gospel, 
as  with  an  heavenly  odor.  Such  words  could  not  fail  to  give 
Luther  some  idea  of  the  fact,  that  the  studia  renascentia  stand 
in  secret  covenant  with  the  newly  restored  gospel,  and  that 
the  latter  could  not  be  designed  to  be  a  treasure  locked  up  in 
individual  solitary  souls,  but  that,  without  losing  itself,  it  is 
destined  to  be  for  the  transfiguration  of  the  human  in  all  its 
spheres.  He  was  the  dogmatic  theologian,  and  also  the  apol¬ 
ogist  of  the  Reformation,  highly  esteemed  even  by  his  an¬ 
tagonists,  and  capable,  by  reason  of  his  comprehensive  educa¬ 
tion  and  elasticity  of  mind,  of  transferring  himself  into  their 
views,  in  order  to  lay  hold  of  the  better  elements  in  them. 
He  was  the  learned  and  indefatigable  representative  and  so- 
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licitor  of  the  Reformation,  in  negotiations,  colloquies,  and 
even  in  the  diets  of  the  Empire.  He  was  the  wise  chancellor 
and  counselor  of  the  Reformation.  By  means  of  his  written 
opinions,  on  points  submitted  to  him,  his  journeys  and  church 
regulations,  and  other  institutional  works,  he  became,  indeed, 
not  the  creative,  but  the  organizing  spirit  of  the  Reformation 
of  the  Church.  In  the  sphere  of  theology,  he  rendered  most 
service  to  ethics,  being,  indeed,  himself  less  of  a  religiously 
original  and  genial,  than  of  an  ethical  nature,  which  was  an¬ 
imated  by  the  quiet  flame  of  an  upright  piety.  Conscientious 
to  the  minutest  particular,  spending  himself  in  labors  for  the 
Church  and  the  education  of  its  youth  ;  possessing  rare  puri¬ 
ty,  and  the  nobility  of  a  finely  organized  nature,  he  was,  at 
the  same  time,  courageous,  because  always  forgetful  of  him¬ 
self  in  decisive  moments,  and  unsurpassed  in  the  capacity  of 
patient  suffering  for  the  Church.  This  character  is  manifest 
also  in  his  dogmatic  tendency.  Though  he  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Luther  for  originality  in  religious  intuitions,  he 
is  as  independent,  and  thoroughly  developed  in  his  ethical 
turn  of  mind.  And  this  mode  of  thought  is  maintained,  in 
ever-increasing  measure  of  independence,  even  in  opposition 
to  Luther,  on  those  points  in  which  the  doctrine  of  faith  is 
conditioned  by  ethical  principles.  Thus  he  is  independent, 
even  over  against  Luther,  in  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  of  hu¬ 
man  guilt,  of  predestination ;  and  in  these  points,  it  is  the 
Melanchthonian  type  which  finally  preponderated  in  the  life 
and  science,  if  even  less,  in  the  Confessions  of  the  German 
Reformation. 

Hitherto  the  conflict  had  been  necessary,  and  conducted 
only  against  the  one  side — the  Romish  Church.  But,  in  re¬ 
ality,  the  Reformation,  like  the  gospel,  is  the  antagonist  of 
two  extremes,  though  these  are,  in  their  innermost  essence, 
akin  to  each  other ;  so  long  as  the  opposition  is  directed  only 
against  one  of  the  two,  those  who  stand  upon  the  opposite 
extreme,  although  quite  as  fundamentally  separated  from  the 
truth,  may  assume  the  appearance  of  advocating  the  truth, 
and  may  apparently  surpass  the  zeal  of  its  true  representa- 
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tives.  Such  excesses  and  caricatures  of  the  Reformation- 
movement,  were  originated  by  the  fanatical  Anabaptists. 
And  here,  as  in  the  contest  with  the  Romanists,  it  is  still 
Luther’s  great  mind  which  confronts  these  numerous,  and,  in 
some  respects,  more  difficult  conflicts,  and  guides  them  to  a 
victorious  issue.  Hitherto  he  had,  in  due  course,  laid  bare 
the  foundations  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  edifice,  and  applied 
the  principle  of  evangelical  faith  to  the  critical  confutation 
of  the  errors  concerning  the  papacy,  councils,  priesthood,  the 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  indulgences,  vows,  purgatory,  and 
the  righteousness  of  works.  He  had  sought,  by  evangelical 
doctrine,  to  lead  the  Church  to  reform  itself.  But  now,  on 
the  outbreaking  of  the  fanatical  disturbances  at  Wittenberg, 
it  was  given  to  him,  outlawed  and  banished  as  he  was,  to 
survey  from  the  heights  of  his  Wartburg,  with  a  free  and 
far-reaching  glance,  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  to  ponder 
with  due  circumspection  the  connections  of  things,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  wants  of  the  people,  to  shape  more  definitely  the 
image  of  reform,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  means 
necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Luther,  whilst  at  Wartburg,  was  conscientiously  engaged  in 
examining  upon  every  side  the  true  foundations  of  the 
Church,  and  in  clearly  marking  them  off  in  opposition  to 
those  who  were  driven  hither  and  thither  by  the  spirit  of  an 
empty  negative  freedom.  Besides  his  zeal  to  make  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  accessible  to  the  entire  people,  the  position  which  he 
took  against  the  outbreaking  fanaticism,  immediately  upon 
his  return  to  Wittenberg,  as  well  as  his  entire  subsequent 
conduct,  are  proof  of  this.  Externally  he  appears  now  to 
take  a  different  position.  Gottfried  Arnold  looks  upon  this 
as  a  departure  from  him  of  his  former  high  and  daring  spirit — 
Moehler  and  Dcellinger,  as  an  inconsistency,  whereby  he  con¬ 
demns  his  past  course  ;  and  even  men,  who  claim  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  members  of  the  evangelical  church,  think 
that  he  now  corrects,  as  revolutionary,  and  even  substantially 
revokes  the  utterances  of  his  earlier  years,  which  were  di¬ 
rected  against  the  divine  authority  of  Episcopacy,  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  office,  against  the  opus  operatum ,  and  the  divine  au- 
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thoritv  of  the  visible  Church,  ancl  which  maintained  the 
universal  priesthood  of  believers  ;  in  a  word,  that  he  now,  for 
the  first  time,  acts  forth  the  principle  which  is  able  to  support 
a  church.  It  has  become  customary,  in  certain  circles,  to 
speak  of  a  difference  between  two  periods  in  Luther’s  life,  as 
if  he  had  been  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  involved 
in  “subjectivity,”  and  as  if  in  the  time  of  his  Christian  ma¬ 
turity  he  had  rejected  his  first  stand-point  as  an  extravagant 
one,  in  order  again  to  favor  “objectivity.”  Luther  does,  in¬ 
deed,  know  of  a  distinction  of  periods  in  his  life,  even  as  late 
as  the  year  1545,  but  in  quite  a  different  direction,  namely, 
that,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  he  had,  in 
great  humility,  yielded  to  the  Pope  many  articles  which  he, 
at  a  later  period,  condemned  as  abominations.  It  is  not  true 
that  in  his  contest  with  the  sectarians  and  fanatics,  he  sought 
to  retain  certain  remnants  or  elements  of  a  Romish  nature,  in 
order  therewith  to  operate  against  them.  Out  of  the  inner¬ 
most  centre  of  the  stand-point  of  faith,  assumed  by  him  at 
the  beginning,  did  he  conduct  the  controversy  with  them, 
even  as  he  did  at  first  with  the  Romish  errors.  Where  did 
Luther  ever  favor  an  ecclesiastical  conception,  in  which  jus¬ 
tifying  faith,  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the  Word 
and  Sacraments,  was  not  the  basis,  but  the  institution  of  a 
divine  office  ?  Where  did  he  ever  withdraw  that  view  of  the 
Church,  which  has  even  passed  into  the  Confessions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  it  is,  above  all,  the  community  of  believers  who 
are  assembled  for  the  administration  of  Word  and  Sacra¬ 
ment  ?  Where  did  he  ever  recall  the  criticism,  drawn  from 
faith,  which  assailed  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  sacraments, 
the  opus  operatum ,  and  the  ecclesiastical  office  ?  Had  he  re¬ 
canted  in  these  things,  he  would,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
have  retracted  the  Reformation  itself,  and  there  would  remain 
only  the  mystery,  how  a  separation  so  unjustifiably  begun, 
oould  have  been  conscientiously  continued.  We  shall  soon 
-see  that  the  significance,  which  Luther  henceforth  ascribed  to 
the  means  of  grace  and  to  office,  was  in  no  way  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  in  its  nature ;  that  it  is  not  upheld  at  the  expense  of  jus¬ 
tification  by  faith,  but  is  rather  directly  derived  from  the 
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principle  of  faith ;  and  that  he  was  as  little  conscious,  at  a 
later  period,  of  any  breach  with  his  first  outset  in  the  Re¬ 
formation,  as  the  German  nation,  which,  as  a  purified  Church 
has  turned,  not  to  a  Luther  who  had  afterwards  condemned 
the  reformatory  acts  of  his  earlier  years  as  revolutionary,  but 
to  a  Luther  who,  though  he  rectified  it,  in  many  particulars, 
in  order  to  enrich  it,  fully  conserved  that  outset.  The  power 
as  well  as  the  source  of  his  polemics  against  the  Romish 
Church,  always  lay,  indeed,  in  his  predominantly  critical 
period  in  the  new  position.  But  this  same  positive  element 
also  induced  his  antagonism  to  the  fanatics.  As  both  ex¬ 
tremes  wTere,  from  his  stand-point,  equally  repugnant,  he 
maintained  his  position  in  opposition  to  them  both  ;  and  his 
fundamental  view  stood  in  test  precisely  in  this,  that  it  was 
equally  opposed  to  both  extremes — to  that  of  a  false  objectiv¬ 
ity,  as  well  as  to  that  of  a  false  subjectivity ;  and  that  it  over¬ 
powered  both  of  them.  The  strict  historical  state  of  the  case 
is  this :  Only  in  the  rarest  cases  in  the  different  spheres  of 
life,  is  it  allotted  to  one  and  the  same  mind  to  add  to  the 
works  of  war  and  conflict  those  of  freedom  and  peace,  to  the 
works  of  criticism  and  destruction  of  the  old  and  antiquated, 
the  creative  production  of  the  new.  But  it  was  granted  to 
the  mind  of  Luther ;  and,  if  in  any  thing,  it  is  confessedly 
in  this,  that  he  is  distinguished  as  the  favored  instrument  of 
Lord  of  the  Church. 

The  malady  of  Anabaptism  and  fanaticism  had,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  decades,  spread  like  a  burning  fever  through 
all  German v.  All  the  different  anti-ecclesiastical  tendencies, 
which  had  secretly  pervaded  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  got  vent  from  the  reform  excitement  at  Wittenberg, 
and  a  wider  extension  under  the  new  movement.  They  even 
appropriated  the  name  of  reform  and  of  Christian  freedom  as 
their  common  watchword.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  histor¬ 
ian,  by  fundamental  investigation,  to  see  whether  they  are 
the  offspring  of  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  or  of  the  pre- 
reformation  spirit ;  if  indeed  wTe  listen  to  their  language,  they 
stand  so  entirely  upon  the  ground  of  the  Reformation,  that 
they  only  seek  the  more  logical  and  emphatic  realization  of 
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its  ideas,  and  to  stand  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Wittenber- 
gians.  But  it  is  precisely  these  ideas  of  the  Reformation 
which  are  entirely  wanting  to  them,  and  hence  their  attacks 
upon  the  existing  state  of  the  Church  have  also  quite  another 
spirit  and  design,  and  quite  another  method  and  aim  than 
those  of  the  Reformation.  If  we  examine  their  ecclesiastical 
ideal  and  their  positive  productions,  we  find  these  to  have 
been  essentially  the  growth  of  a  pre-reformation  soil ;  and 
that  the  object  with  them  is  not  so  much  an  inner  reforma¬ 
tion  of  Christendom  and  a  higher  condition  of  the  Church, 
as  a  spiritual  kingdom,  in  opposition  to  the  Romish  Church, 
still  essentially  akin  to  the  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  idea  in  its 
depreciation  of  the  state  and  of  the  secular  government. 
Their  doctrine  concerning  the  sources  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  by  its  depreciation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  its 
high  estimation  of  ecstatic  raptures  and  immediate  revela¬ 
tions,  also  presents  such  analogies. 

In  Anabaptism  and  its  fanaticism,  there  burst  again  into 
life  that  enthusiastic  subjective  principle,  which  breaks  loose 
from  the  Scriptures  and,  consequently,  from  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  its  objective  form,  and  which,  since  the  days  of 
Montanism,  was  masked  in  the  form  of  the  hierarchy.  How¬ 
ever  much  the  Anabaptists  differ  among  themselves,  still  all 
their  tendencies  have  a  common  family  likeness.  Besides  the 
abovementioned  elevation,  after  an  enthusiastic  fashion,  of 
the  spirit,  or  the  inner  word  of  God,  above  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture,  they  have  an  ecclesiastical  ideal,  which  is  essentially 
contaminated  with  Romish  ideas.  Their  doctrine  of  faith  in 
relation  to  works,  is  also  any  thing  but  the  Reformation  doc¬ 
trine  ;  it  rather  occupies  essentially  the  Romish  stand-point ; 
man  becomes  pious  before  God,  not  by  faith  without  works, 
but  by  the  infusion  of  love  and  holiness  which  must  certain¬ 
ly  evidence  itself,  according  to  their  views,  in  a  sort  of  Com¬ 
munism.  Moreover,  as  the  Romish  Church  insists  upon  a 
one-sided  impulse  toward  manifestation  and  exhibition  in  a 
visible  form,  as  she,  in  the  capricious  anticipation  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  possesses  a  chiliastic  trait,  in  this,  namely,  that  she  re¬ 
gards  the  present  as  already  an  embodiment  of  the  perfect 
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kingdom  of  God,  or  thinks  that  she  already  stands  in  the 
period  of  perfection,  even  so  does  the  Anabaptism  of  that 
period,  appropriate  the  chiliastic  passion  for  manifestation, 
which  secularizes  the  view,  and  brings  it  into  connection  with 
the  legalism  of  the  Romish  system.  The  distinction  between 
the  Church  as  visible  and  invisible,  so  important  to  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Reformation,  is  as  repugnant  to  Anabaptists  as 
it  is  to  Roman  Catholicism.  To  this  must  be  added  the  fact, 
that  they  both  occupy  the  same  position  toward  the  state, 
while  both  insist,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  upon  the  state 
form  of  community  for  that  which  they  call  the  Church,  they 
both  regard  the  state  as  profane  in  its  nature,  and  as  having 
no  proper  independent  moral  significance. 

In  meeting  the  fanatical  movements  which  thus  accompan¬ 
ied  the  Reformation,  Luther  was  driven  to  bring  the  evangel¬ 
ical  conception  of  the  Church,  in  its  essential  elements,  into 
a  surer  form,  and  to  exhibit  the  internal  relationship  of  the 
evangelical  principle,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Word,  and, 
on  the  other,  with  the  Sacrament.  Thus  was  the  transition 
found  from  the  individual  faith  of  the  Christian  personality 
to  the  Church.  This  likewise  devolved  upon  him  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  development  of  his  doctrine  of  the  ministerial 
office  and  of  the  relation  between  church  and  state. 

He  luminously  exhibits  the  foundation  of  the  evangelical 
conception  of  the  Church  as  the  medium  between  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  the  Romish  and  the  fanatical.  Instead  of  breaking 
with  the  past,  he  maintains  the  historical  character  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  Church,  as  having  never  become  extinct, 
•though  it  has  often  been  concealed  in  Christendom,  without 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  this  continuity  of  the 
Ohurch  in  apostolical  succession,  or  ordination,  or  hierarchy. 
The  true  ground-stalk  of  the  Church  is  for  him  persons,  name¬ 
ly,  her  living  members,  who  hold  in  honor  God’s  word  and 
sacraments,  as  means  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates. 
The  fanatics  admit  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  by 
depreciating  the  traditional  means  of  grace,  they  deny  the 
outer  continuity  between  the  past  and  the  present.  Thus 
was  Luther  led  to  a  searching  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of 
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the  means  of  grace,  in  which  everything  depends,  in  his  view, 
upon  clearly  setting  forth  the  inner  relation  between  them 
arid  faith,  as  wrell  as  in  general  the  relation  of  the  external  to 
the  internal  in  the  work  of  salvation.  In  doing  this  he 
shows,  that  it  is  precisely  because  Protestant  piety  seeks  after 
the  communion  of  love  with  the  objective  God  himself,  and 
because  this  can  be  a  vital  communion  only  when  it  manifests 
itself  in  the  deeds  of  love,  there  is  innate  in  this  piety  an  ob¬ 
jective  impulse,  even  an  impulse  toward  historical  Christian¬ 
ity.  Since  it  has  to  do  with  a  good  conscience  before  God, 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  earnestness,  and  not  merely  in 
the  shape  of  formal  absolution,  it  cannot  find  nourishment 
for  itself  in  its  own  fancies  about  God,  or  in  its  own  feelings, 
but  must  long  after  the  testimony  of  God  in  a  form  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  person,  and  with  the  guarantee  of  sure  objectiv¬ 
ity.  While  he  regards  the  word  of  God  in  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the  means  of  grace  in  general,  he 
looks  upon  the  sacraments,  upon  the  other,  as  the  means  in 
which  grace  assumes  a  form  having  reference  still  more  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  individual  person  as  living  in  a  specific  time 
and  space.  It  is  an  expression  of  Luther’s  in  reference  to 
this,  as  frequent  as  it  is  singularly  descriptive,  that  God 
“deals  with  us”  (mit  uns  handle)  through  the  means  of  grace. 
The  faith,  accordingly,  which  lays  hold  of  one’s  own  salva¬ 
tion  is,  by  his  doctrine  concerning  the  means  of  grace ,  more 
nearly  defined  thus :  It  is  the  apperception  of  Christ’s  eter¬ 
nal  counsel  of  redemption,  entering  into  the  particularity  of 
time  and  space  for  our  benefit,  by  means  of  the  word.  The 
word,  however,  is  the  vehicle,  by  which  appropriating  faith 
becomes  conscious  of  the  love  of  Christ,  as  intending  the  par¬ 
ticular  person. 

How  much  more  does  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  the  means 
of  grace  contain  than  the  Romish  with  all  its  pomp  of  mira¬ 
cles  and  magic !  What  full  provision  is  there  herein  for  the 
wants  of  the  whole  man,  outer  and  inner ;  how  both  the  bod¬ 
ily  senses,  of  sight  and  hearing,  as  well  as  that  which  is  per¬ 
ceptible  by  means  of  the  senses,  are  here  drawn  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  faith,  so  that  instead  of  consisting  in  a  merely  inner,. 
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subjective,  deceptive  process,  it  may  pass  beyond  itself,  and 
fasten  upon  an  objectivity,  independent  of  the  subject,  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  word,  but  not  so  as  to  lose  itself  in  this,  or 
blindly  to  submit  itself  to  it  as  an  external  law,  but  so  as  to 
appropriate  the  content  of  the  word,  to  experience  its  spirit¬ 
ual  power,  and  to  become,  by  means  of  the  spiritual  and  re¬ 
ceptive  act  of  faith,  strengthened,  founded  upon  God,  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  united  with  the  objective  world,  the  world 
of  history ! 

The  basis,  which  Luther  in  this  manner  gained,  for  the  ob¬ 
jective  word  of  God  comprehended  in  the  Scriptures,  from 
nothing  else  than  the  personal  movement  of  faith  toward  cer¬ 
tainty,  came  now  also  expressly  to  the  benefit  of  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  sacraments. 

At  first,  indeed,  he  assumes  toward  them  a  looser  position  ; 
for  the  most  urgent  point  with  him,  is  jealously  to  secure  the 
evangelical  faith  against  the  Romish  conception  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments.  As  works  might  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  faith, 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  righteousness  of  works,  while  it 
endangered  immediately  the  free  grace  of  God,  only  indirectly 
threatened  faith.  But  the  magical  opus  operatum  of  the  Ro¬ 
mish  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  aimed  an  immediate  blow  at 
evangelical  faith,  because  grace  thereby  assumed  a  form  or 
manner  of  operation,  for  which  faith,  in  the  stricter  sense, 
was  superfluous,  or  a  matter  of  indifference ;  and  thus  a  con¬ 
tact  of  the  mere  surface  of  man  was  declared  to  be  sufficient 
for  salvation.  Hence  Luther  declared  that  whatever  may  be 
the  case  loith  the  sacraments,  faith  must  be  maintained  in  its  rights 
and  honors  ;  that  without  faith  no  blessing  can  come  to  man 
from  the  sacrament ;  that  the  sacraments  do  not  effect  the 
grace  which  they  signify.  Rot  the  sacrament,  but  faith  in 
it,  justifies  ;  it  purifies,  not  because  it  takes  place,  but  because 
it  is  believed  (non  sacramentum,  sed  fides  sacramenti  justifi- 
cat ;  albuit  sacramentum  non  quia  fit,  sed  quia  creditur) ;  that 
faith  may  receive,  apart  from  the  sacrament,  the  same  thing 
as  in  the  sacrament,  namely,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through 
faith  in  the  roord.  The  saying  “the  just  shall  live  by  faith 
and  not  by  works,”  he  turns  against  the  Romish  conception 
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of  the  sacrament  with  its  opus  operatum.  While  he  never 
doubts  that  the  sacraments  bring  a  blessing,  yet  he  insists 
upon  it,  that  there  belongs  to  the  sacrament  a  work  of  the 
operating  God  and  of  the  receiving  man  (opus  operands  Dei 
et  accipientis  hominis) ;  that  the  Almighty  God  himself  can 
work  nothing*  good  in  man,  Unless  he  believes ;  and  that  to 
receive  blessing,  man  must  bring  to  it  faith,  which  according¬ 
ly  does  not  come  into  existence  by  means  of  the  sacrament, 
but  is  effected  in  general  by  the  preaching  of  the  word. 
There  was  in  this,  indeed,  so  much  attributed  to  faith,  that 
the  sure,  independent  significance  of  the  sacraments  for  faith 
might  become  questionable. 

What,  then,  is  the  position  which  he  finds  for  the  sacra¬ 
ments?  We  shall  see  that  his  method  of  establishing  the 
significance  of  the  external  word  for  faith,  became  for  him 
the  prototype  for  the  incorporation  of  the  sacraments  into 
the  economy  of  salvation.  And  we  will  see,  as  we  contem¬ 
plate  his  doctrine  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  that  it  is  here  again  only  the  practical  interest,-  the 
regard  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  which  opens  to  him,  step 
by  step,  the  way  to  the  understanding  of  the  matter. 

In  1815,  he  starts  from  the  question,  how  may  one  worthi¬ 
ly  prepare  himself  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Holy  Supper? 
He  is  here  not  concerned  immediately  with  theories  concern¬ 
ing  the  relation  of  the  elements  to  Christ’s  body  and  blood, 
but  with  the  way  to  the  blessing  of  the  sacrament.  In  the 
place  of  the  Romish  requirement  of  freedom  from  mortal  sins 
in  order  to  a  worthy  partaking,  he  puts  faith ;  for  “all  sins 
committed  in  the  state  of  unbelief,  are  mortal  sins.”  As  lit¬ 
tle  does  he  require  a  definite  measure  of  correct  dogmatic 
knowledge,  as  a  qualification  for  the  Holy  Supper.  The  true 
preparation  is  a  soul  hungering  after  God’s  righteousness  and 
grace,  and  firm,  joyful  faith.  And  to  this  he  adheres,  even 
at  a  later  period,  as  is  seen  in  the  Smaller  Catechism.  So  far 
as  the  benefits,  which  are  secured  in  the  Holy  Supper,  are 
concerned,  these  are  for  him  no  other  than  those  which  are 
also  offered  in  the  Word  of  God ;  forgiveness  of  sins,  life, 
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holiness  and  salvation.  In  the  second  stage  of  his  doctrinal 
development  in  regard  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  exhib¬ 
ited  in  his  treatise  of  the  year  1519,  he  discusses  the  question: 
what  is  the  proper  use ,  that  is,  the  benefit  of  the  Sacrament  ? 
In  it  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  regarded  by  him,  as  the  sacrament 
of  the  unity  and  love  (unitas  et  charitas)  of  the  spiritual 
body  of  Christ.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  at  this  time 
there  had  as  yet  been  no  change  made  in  the  Cultus,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  none  in  the  Mass ;  nor  had  even  any  breach  been 
made  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstatiation,  in  reference  to 
which  doubts  were  first  raised  in  the  treatise  uOn  the  Babylo¬ 
nish  Captivity But  the  collision  between  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  this  principle  element  in  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  and  the  principle  of  faith  had 
become  perfectly  clear  to  him. 

His  effort,  at  this  time,  was,  without  denying  the  miracle 
of  transubstantiation,  to  regenerate  the  Romish  Mass,  as  it 
were,  from  the  heart  outwards,  and,  by  a  new  casting  of  it, 
to  shape  it  conformably  to  the  principle  of  faith.  Faith  he 
says  has  and  knows  the  unio  mystica  between  the  Head  and 
the  members,  and  this  faith  impels  also  to  the  communion  of 
love  with  the  brethren.  The  essence  of  Christianity  consists 
in  this,  that  Christ,  the  Head,  with  all  the  saints,  and  with 
us,  constitutes  one  mystical  body ;  that  believers  become, 
through  him,  one  communion  ( communio ).  How  in  the  Holy 
Supper  the  three-fold  communion,  which  constitutes  the  es¬ 
sence  of  this  spiritual  body,  is  exhibited  to  our  contempla¬ 
tion.  First  of  all,  the  communion  of  the  Head  with  the 
members ;  for  by  means  of  the  elevation  ( elevatio )  of  the  trans¬ 
formed  elements,  and  the  offering  ( oblatio )  is  exhibited  (his 
meaning  is  not  for  God  in  the  way  of  sacrifice,  but  for  us), 
how  Christ  offers  himself  (not  the  priest,  Christ),  how  he,  out 
of  love,  transforms  himself  into  the  likeness  of  man,  taking 
upon  himself  his  sin  and  suffering.  Thus  is  the  Mass  the 
representation  of  the  entire  incarnation  of  Christ  through 
the  representation  of  his  sufferings.  The  object  of  the  change 
of  the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ,  is  to  create  anew,  in  or¬ 
der  to  translate  into  the  present,  that  which  was  the  former 
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offering,  the  proof  of  his  vicarious  love,  of  that  love  which 
lightly  esteemed  his  natural  body  for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual 
body.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  also  exhibited  in  it  the 
communion  of  the  members  with  him  through  faith,  to  wit: 
how  upon  the  ground  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  us,  and  its 
presentation  to  us  for  participation,  believers  are  changed  in¬ 
to  the  likeness  of  Christ,  and  enter  into  that  communion  with 
him,  by  wrhich  they  are  transformed  and  incorporated  with 
the  spiritual  body  of  Christ.  This  is  symbolized  first  by  the 
changing  of  the  bread  into  Christ’s  bodjq  that  is,  of  men  into 
him  ;  for  by  the  bread — this  unity  of  many  grains,  and  the 
wine  —  this  unity  of  many  berries  —  we  are  signified.  But, 
then,  this  is  also  symbolized  by  the  partaking  of  the  elements 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  more  intimate 
union  than  that  of  food,  which  is  changed  into  the  body. 
There  is,  thus,  a  double  change  and  a  double  transformation 
placed  before  our  eyes  in  the  Mass,  Christ’s  transformation 
into  us  and  our  misery  in  virtue  of  his  love ,  and* our  transfor¬ 
mation  into  him  by  faith.  Thus  is  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  elevated  into  ethical  significance ;  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Supper  shows  how  Christ  translates  himself  into  us,  and 
we  ourselves  into  him  ;  but  the  sacrifice  of  tho  Mass  is  thus 
changed  into  an  objective  representation  of  Christ’s  death  of 
love  for  us,  not  for  God ;  a  representation  which  Christ  does, 
indeed,  effect  by  means  of  his  presence,  but  whose  substance 
contains  only  the  same  for  the  eye  of  faith  as  that  which  the 
living  word  presents.  But,  finally,  in  the  third  place ,  the 
Holy  Supper  also  exhibits  the  communion  of  love  of  the 
members  among  themselves,  so  that  the  quickening  of  unitas 
et  charitas  is  properly  designated  as  the  grand  fruit  of  this 
symbolical  celebration.  The  meaning  and  significance  of  this 
objective  procedure  is,  accordingly,  for  him,  of  a  merely  sym¬ 
bolical  nature,  even  though  the  apparatus,  for  this  symbolical 
representation,  is  supposed  to  be  afforded  at  the  cost  of  such 
a  miracle  as  transubstantiation. 

With  such  a  disproportioned  relation  between  means  and 
end,  Luther  could  not  long  remain  content,  especially  as  the 
word  already  affords  this  representation.  Luther  is  here 
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manifestly  standing  nearer  than  ever  to  the  Zwinglian  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  as  this  is  also  predominantly  of 
an  ethical  character.  He  has,  in  conceiving  of  the  Holy  Sup¬ 
per  as  the  sacrament  of  love,  founded  upon  faith,  struck  a 
chord,  which  has  been  recently  too  much  forgotten,  and  which 
belongs  to  the  dogmatical  matter  to  which  he,  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod,  continues  to  adhere.  Every  thing,  the  procedure,  the 
earthly  elements,  and  the  invisible  which  is  present  to  the 
eye  of  faith,  is  for  him  here  the  sign  of  the  rich  and  the  man¬ 
ifold  communio  which  exists  in  the  spiritual  body  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  unio  and  charitas.  It  would  be  for  him  a  degrada¬ 
tion  of  faith  and  of  the  finished  completeness  of  Christianity 
which  is  apprehended  by  faith,  if  any  thing  should  be  given 
in  the  Lord’s  Supper  which  could  not  be  received  apart  from 
it.  With  Augustine,  he  says,  believe,  and  thou  hast  enjoyed 
the  sacrament.  So  he  adheres,  also,  at  a  later  day,  upon  the 
whole,  to  the  declaration  that  the  sacraments  cannot  be  with¬ 
out  the  word,  whilst  the  word,  if  believed,  saves  the  soul, 
and  offers  to  us  the  whole  Christ,  even  his  flesh. 

But,  certainly,  the  dogmatic  aspect  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
is,  here,  kept  very  much  in  the  background.  At  a  later  pe¬ 
riod,  he  acknowledges  concerning  this  time,  that  nothing 
would  have  been  more  welcome  to  him  than,  if  some  one 
could  have  proved  to  him  that  in  the  sacrament  there  were 
merely  bread  and  wine ;  that  he  had,  at  that  time,  endured  a 
hard  conflict,  had  writhed  and  wrestled  with  himself  in  this 
effort ;  because  he  well  saw  that  he  could  therewith  give  the 
Papacy  a  mighty  whack.  It  is  true  that,  even  here,  he  holds 
firmly  to  the  presence,  even  the  present  operation  of  Christ ; 
the  Holy  Supper,  although,  in  comparison  with  the  word,  it 
confers  no  different  gift,  is  for  him  even  now  a  sure  sign,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  God,  that  he  who  has  received  it,  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  possesses  citizenship  in  the  city  of  God.  It  is 
for  him,  and  that  through  the  presence  of  Christ,  letter  and 
seal,  testament  and  signet,  for  the  assurance  of  faith,  which 
is  to  exercise  and  excite  itself  in  the  sacrament,  to  press  be¬ 
yond  the  visible,  even  beyond  the  body  and  blood  into  the 
Spiritual  body,  which  is  the  principal  matter.  But  the  uu* 
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evenness  of  his  stand-point,  at  this  time,  is  not  to  be  mista¬ 
ken,  an  unevenness  which  consists  in  seeking  to  hold  fast  the 
miracle  of  transubstantiation  for  the  purpose  of  a  mere  sym¬ 
bolical  representation,  which  representation,  containing  the 
presence  of  Christ,  is  by  all  means  to  shape  itself  into  a  pledge 
of  the  unio  mystica  with  faith,  and  into  a  means  for  awaken¬ 
ing  love.  But  then  there  cleaves  to  this  representation  the 
defect,  that  the  body  of  Christ,  present  by  means  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  elements,  remains  invisible,  whilst  a  certify¬ 
ing  seal  and  sign  seems  necessarily  to  belong,  in  some  way,  to 
to  the  sensible  world.  Manifestly  it  would  have  been  more 
consistent  to  have  found  the  sensible  element  which  was  to 
be  a  symbol  only  in  the  word  and  the  elements,  and  to  have 
regarded  the  presence  of  Christ  as  rendered  certain  in  the 
word  of  promise  which  is  connected  with  the  elements — a 
stand-point  which  was  first  represented  in  the  Syngramma 
Suevicum. 

Luther  soon  came  to  the  consciousness  of  that  first  incon¬ 
sistency,  and  that  in  pursuance  of  the  interests  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  need.  Up  to  that  time,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was 
the  principle  matter,  and  the  communio  had  been  kept  in  the 
background.  The  book  of  1519  is  the  transition  to  the  point 
of  applying  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  itself  to  the  exhibition 
of  the  communio  of  Christ  with  us,  and  of  us  with  him.  But 
what  can  the  mere  objective  exhibition  of  the  past  sacrifice 
of  Christ’s  love,  or  even  of  his  present  counsel  of  love,  be 
worth,  in  comparison  with  this,  namely,  that  Christ  should 
give  himself  by  a  new  act  of  love  unto  and  in  the  soul,  to  be 
appropriated  by  faith  ?  If  this  last  conception  of  the  Holy 
Supper  be  attained — as  the  less  is  contained  in  the  greater — 
the  mere  objective  representation,  being  only  the  prelude  to 
the  true  participation,  must  fall  away  ;  and  before  the  reality 
of  the  life-fellowship  with  Christ,  every  symbolical  veil  must 
drop  down  as  comparatively  worthless. 

The  third  stage  of  the  development  of  his  doctrine  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  from  the  year  1520  onward,  consists,  therefore, 
in  the  thought,  that  the  purpose  of  the  institution,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  offering  of  Christ,  nor  in  a  mere  objective 
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representation,  nor  in  the  adoration  of  the  sacrament ;  but 
that  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Supper,  as  well  as  its 
institution,  has,  for  its  object,  personal  participation.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  words  of  the  institution,  he  finds  that  it  is  not 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Msss,  but  the  participation  alone  that  is 
spoken  of:  “Take,  eat  and  drink.”  Whilst  the  change  of 
the  Supper  into  a  priestly  sacrifice,  through  the  magic  of 
priestly  power,  must  be  opposed  to  the  principle  of  faith,  as 
faith  is  directed  to  the  reception  and  not  to  the  offering,  he, 
in  holding  fast  the  words  of  Scripture,  unexpectedly  finds, 
for  faith,  a  point  of  attachment  to  the  Holy  Supper.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  point  to  a  benefit  ( beneficiurn ),  and  not  to  an 
official  act  ( officium ).  The  Holy  Supper  corresponds  to  the 
nature  of  the  new  covenant,  the  covenant  of  grace,  in  that 
the  words,  take,  eat,  drink,  point  to  a  gift ;  it  is  to  be  a  tes¬ 
tament  of  promise,  namely,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
this  is  indeed  present  for  faith.  Thus,  everything  assumes  a 
harmonious  shape.  The  chief  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the 
word,  or  testament  of  promise,  which  says,  “for  you  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.”  The  words  are  the  testament ;  the  signs, 
the  sacrament ;  the  testament  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  sacrament ;  the  word,  than  the  signs.  Man  may  be 
saved  without  sacrament,  but  not  without  testament.  I  can 
daily  enjoy  the  Mass  (the  Holy  Supper)  in  faith.  The  testa¬ 
ment  is  the  fulness  of  the  sacrament.  By  signs  or  seals,  he 
does  not,  however,  mean  simply  the  external  elements,  but 
also  the  present  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Christ  now  lays 
his  body  and  blood,  by  which  the  forgiveness  of  sin  was  pur¬ 
chased,  into  the  Holy  Supper,  as  if  he  would  say,  as  certainly 
ns  I  have  died,  so  certainly,  if  ye  believe,  ye  shall  enter  upon 
the  inheritance,  which  comes  to  you  in  consequence  of  my 
death  ;  for  a  testament  signifies  a  fixed,  irrevocable  will.  To 
the  word  of  promise,  he  has  attached  the  noblest  of  all  signs 
and  seals.  It  is,  indeed,  external,  but  yet  it  signifies  a  spirit¬ 
ual  thing,  his  body  and  blood  under  the  signs  ;  for  everything 
must  be  vital  which  is  in  this  testament.  Hence  Christ  gives 
not  dead  writing  and  seal,  but  living  words,  and  his  body 
and  blood,  in  order  that  we  may  be  drawn  by  the  external 
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into  the  spiritual.  But  the  tasting  (participation)  is  brought 
by  the  faith  which  confides  in  the  testament. 

We  see,  accordingly,  that  Luther,  in  pursuance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  faith,  came  nearer  to  the  Holy  Supper,  in  that  he, 
thus,  sees  in  it  a  word  of  God,  a  living  word,  in  intercourse 
with  or  dealing  with  us,  as  individuals.  The  signs,  even  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  give  no  content  which  is  not  else¬ 
where  to  be  attained  ;  but  they  are  only  the  sealing  form,  the 
pledge  for  the  gift,  in  order  that  the  content  of  the  blessing 
which,  even  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  lies  in  the  word  of  promise , 
may  become  the  more  applicable  and  certain.  But  the  content 
itself  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  not,  properly,  in  themselves  regarded  as  the  gift  which  is 
contemplated  in  the  Holy  Supper,  but  they  are  only  the  means 
of  assurance,  divine  and  holy  pledges  of  the  proper  gift, 
namely,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  with  which  life  and  salvation 
are  connected.  This,  then,  is  the  doctrine  to  which  Luther 
continued  essentially  to  adhere,  and  which  has  become  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  Holy  Supper  is,  according 
to  this  doctrinal  formula,  a  promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin, 
confirmed  by  signs  or  seals,  wherein  not  only  bread  and  wine, 
but  also,  and  especially,  the  present  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
are  to  be  a  pledge,  and  this  in  such  a  way,  indeed,  that  faith 
receives  the  same  matter,  both  in  the  sacrament  and  outside 
of  it,  namely,  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  only  in  the  Holy  Supper 
with  special,  external  confirmation  by  means  of  the  God-given 
pledge. 

The  fact  cannot  be  overlooked,  that  in  this  conception  there 
still  remains  something  of  the  mode  of  representation  pursued 
in  the  year  1519.  For  the  presence  of  Christ’s  body  and 
blood  is,  in  both  cases,  only  a  sign,  but  not  the  proper,  saving 
gift  itself,  which  is  contemplated  in  the  Supper,  and  the  gra¬ 
cious  presence  has  the  significance  of  a  pledge  for  something 
other  than  itself,  namely,  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  There  is 
progress  in  this  respect,  that  for  Luther  the  main  stress  rests 
upon  the  reception,  nay,  the  enjoyment  of  this  pledge,  which 
stands  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  saving  benefit  pur¬ 
chased  by  Christ’s  body  and  blood,  and  upon  the  appropria- 
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tion  of  it  in  the  innermost  soul.  -But  the  difference  from  the 
Swiss  doctrine,  in  as  far  as  this  also  contemplates  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  a  divine  gift  in  the  sacrament,  relates  not  so  much 
to  the  saving  gift  itself  as  rather  or  only  to  the  invisible 
pledge  of  it,  namely,  Christ’s  body  and  blood  alongside 
of  the  elements  as  pledges ;  while  the  Swiss  content  them¬ 
selves  with  the  pledging  significance  of  the  word  and  the 
elements. 

Are  then,  further,  Christ’s  body  and  blood  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  elements  for  all  partakers,  and  is  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sin  absolutely  and  indissolubly  bound  to  Christ’s 
body  and  blood  ?  Then  would  the  partakers  of  the  sacred 
elements,  of  course,  be  absolutely  certain  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sin.  But  this  was  not  designed  to  be  said,  for  faith  alone  re¬ 
ceives  the  blessing,  that  is,  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ;  while  un¬ 
belief  dissolves  the  sacramental  unio  between  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  together  with  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sin.  But  if  this  be  so,  then,  manifestly,  also  the 
presence  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood  is  no  more  security  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  than  the  word  of  Christ  wdiich  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  elements,  and,  thus,  becomes  a  pledge.  Faith 
belongs  as  much  to  the  sacrament  as  to  the  word,  if  the 
promise  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  which  is  connected  with  it, 
is  not  to  be  rendered  precarious.  If,  then,  the  presence  of 
Christ’s  body  and  blood  in  the  Holy  Supper  adds  nothing 
new  to  the  certification  of  the  gift,  the  question  must  arise : 
Whether,  perhaps,  Christ’s  body  and  blood  must  not,  after 
all,  be  regarded  as  the  gift  in  the  Holy  Supper,  and  not  as  a 
mere  means  of  the  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  ? 

As  without  the  presence  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood,  the 
seal  and  pledge  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  may  confessedly  be 
contained  in  the  Supper,  as  well  as  the  communication  of  it 
(which  certainly  follows  already  from  the  fact  that  otherwise 
Luther  must  deny  to  the  word  the  power  of  imparting  it), 
the  perseverence  of  Luther  in  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pres¬ 
ence  would  be  inexplicable,  if  we  were  not  to  suppose,  that, 
in  his  religious  feeling ,  communion  with  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  appeared  to  him,  nevertheless,  to  be  in  itself  a  sav- 
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ing  benefit.  He  even  uses  literally  the  expression  that  we  are 
thereby  nourished  unto  eternal  life  and  incorporated  into 
Christ ;  and  the  absence  of  this  feature  of  the  matter  would, 
in  fact,  be  inconsistent  with  the  mysticism  of  his  faith.  Still 
it  is  only,  now  and  then,  that  our  resurrection  is  placed  by 
him  in  connection  with  the  Holy  Supper.  The  reason  why 
Luther  did  not  venture,  in  more  distinct  doctrinal  form,  to 
give  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  any  other  significance 
than  that  of  guarantees — did  not  venture  to  account  them  the 
proper  substance  of  the  gift,  was  doubtless  the  feaT  that  if 
the  Holy  Supper  were  regarded,  in  comparison  with  the 
Word,  as  communicating  an  additional  special  gift  beside  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  the  finished  unity  and  completeness  of  the 
gospel  would  suffer.  Therefore,  he,  like  the  confessions,  pre¬ 
fers  to  attribute  also  to  tfie  word,  the  communication  of 
Christ’s  flesh  and  blood,  rather  than  to  consider  the  Holy 
Supper  as  alone  endowed  with  this  gift. 

So  also  Melanchthon,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Loci,  1521, 
treats  the  sacrament  as  a  pledging  sign,  and  that  without  any 
more  particular  exposition  of  the  relation  between  Christ’s 
body  and  blood  and  the  elements.  The  sacrament  according 
to  all  this,  continues  to  he  apprehended  by  Luther  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  point  of  view  of  the  Word,  of  God ,  as  a  promise.  It  is  for 
him  a  word  of  God,  made  visible  to  us,  and  by  which  God 
deals  with  us.  In  the  administration  of  word  and  sacrament, 
the  objective  grace  enters  upon  its  realization,  and  is  individ¬ 
ualized  or  specialized,  so  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of  faith. 

Finally,  he  always  adhered  to  this,  that  the  unbelieving 
received  no  blessing,  and  if  he,  nevertheless,  allows  that  the 
unworthy  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  he  does  this 
only  because  he  does  not  regard  the  body  and  blood  as  them¬ 
selves  a  saving  gift,  but  only  as  the  pledge  of  it.  If,  accord¬ 
ingly,  one  should  so  develop  the  doctrine  of  the  Supper  that 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  would  become  the  saving  gift, 
then,  in  order  not  to  let  the  saving  gift  become  the  portion  of 
the  unworthy,  he  must  reject  the  proposition  that  even  the 
unworthy  partake  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood, 
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Let  us  now  turn  to  his  doctrine  concerning  holy  baptism. 
Here  also,  in  the  first  stage  of  his  doctrinal  development,  in 
reference  to  baptism  in  general,  he  especially  emphasizes  faith 
which  he  even  takes  in  with  the  sacrament,  as  constitutive. 
The  sign,  the  sinking  into  and  rising  again  out  of  the  wrater, 
signifies  the  drowning  of  the  old  man  and  the  rising  of  the 
new,  not  however  as  an  immediate  effect  of  the  external  act 
in  the  moment  of  baptism,  but  baptism  denotes  a  continuous 
dying  and  rising  till  the  death  of  the  body.  He  very  early 
guards  himself  against  a  magical  over  estimation  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  the  baptismal  act.  Even  while  controvert¬ 
ing  the  Papal  view,  he  says  that  it  is  thinking  slightly  of  the 
power  of  baptism,  whatever  may  be  regarded  as  its  operation 
in  the  moment  of  the  outward  act,  if  the  sacrament  is  re¬ 
garded  as  “a  rapidly  over-passing  performance,  and  not  as 
something  continuously  enduring.”  Eor  if  it  be  allowed 
that  grace  is,  be  it  even  in  richest  fulness,  imparted  in  bap¬ 
tism,  but  is  afterwards  thrust  out  by  sin,  so  that  baptism 
would  be,  accordingly,  entirely  annulled,  then  would,  indeed, 
the  whole  series  of  Roman  Catholic  sacraments,  penance, 
confirmation  and  extreme  unction,  come  in  as  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  baptism.  He  sees  how,  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
abiding  validity  and  power  of  baptism,  the  objective  basis, 
the  corner-stone  of  Christian  freedom  has  been  won ;  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  annulling  of  baptism  and,  therefore,  of  free¬ 
dom  in  God  and  of  divine  affiliation,  is  assuredly  the  starting 
point,  in  the  doctrine  of  Pome,  for  setting,  in  the  place  of  the 
prevenient  grace  of  baptism,  the  saving  ordinance  of  the  later 
sacraments,  in  which  there  are  imposed  upon  a  man  works  of 
satisfaction,  which  keep  him  in  perpetual  uncertainty  about 
his  salvation,  and  in  legal  bondage  to  the  Church.  So,  here, 
also  in  conflict  with  the  fanatics,  he  adheres  to  the  perduring 
validity  of  baptism.  Sin  remains  even  after  baptism ;  con¬ 
flict  and  struggle  only  rightly  begin  afterwards.  If,  with 
the  Pomish  Church,  we  suppose  that  baptism,  at  once,  makes 
men  perfect,  we  implant  a  false  security  in  reference  to  sin, 
and  then  when  sin  and  guilt,  nevertheless,  disturb  us  after¬ 
wards,  as  they  certainly  will, — doubt  of  the  divine  power  of 
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baptism.  “The  spiritual  birth,  indeed,  takes  its  rise  in  bap¬ 
tism,  proceeds  and  increases,  but  only  in  the  last  day,  is  its 
significance  fulfilled,  only  in  death  are  we  fully  lifted  out  of 
baptism  by  the  angels  into  eternal  life/'  Nevertheless,  bap¬ 
tism  is  not  an  empty  sign,  not  merely  a  demand  upon  us  to 
be  converted ;  the  sign  is  a  sign  of  God,  a  word  of  God  to 
the  person  baptized,  which  is  at  the  same  time  action,  inas¬ 
much  as  God  is  one  with  him  in  gracious  and  comforting: 
covenant.  Thus,  in  1518,  he  conceived  of  baptism,  as  in  1519 
of  the  Holy  Supper,  as  a  covenant ,  and,  indeed,  as  a  new  one. 
The  covenant  has  two  aspects  ;  it  is  not  merely  requirement, 
like  the  old.  It  is  mutual ;  on  the  part  of  man  there  is  a  de¬ 
sire  to  die  unto  sin,  to  be  made  a  new  creature  at  the  last  day. 
“God  accepts  the  desire,  and  begins,  on  his  part,  from  that 
moment  to  make  thee  a  new  creature  in  baptism,  and  to  pour 
out  his  grace,  to  destroy  nature  and  sin,  and  to  prepare  for 
resurrection.  Further,  in  baptism,  thou  bindest  thyself  to 
continue,  after  this  manner  and  evermore,  to  die  unto  sin  un¬ 
til  death.  On  the  other  hand,  God  binds  himself  to  thee, 
that  he  will  not  impute  the  sins  which  are  in  thy  nature  after 
baptism,  and  that  even  falling  shall  not  injure  thee,  if  thou 
return  again  into  the  covenant  and  risest  again.  For,  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  sacrament  and  the  covenanting,  the  sins  are  already 
removed  (that  is  before  God  in  an  eternal  manner).  But  bap¬ 
tism,  as  sign  of  God,  gives  us  knowledge  of  this  eternal  way. 
Thus  is  sin  wholly  forgiven  in  baptism,  not  that  it  does  not 
exist,  but  that  it  is  not  imputed.  Everything,  however,  still 
depends  upon  this,  that  we  firmly  believe  that  the  sacrament 
not  merely  signifies  death  and  the  resurrection,  but  actually 
begins  both — effects  and  places  us  in  that  covenant  with  God, 
in  virtue  of  which,  though  still  sinful,  we  are  pure  and  guilt¬ 
less  before  God,  and  able  to  contend  against  sin.  For  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  baptism  extends  through  the  whole  life,  even  to 
the  last  day.”  This,  then,  is  the  fundamental  view  of  Luther, 
which  he  never  again  gave  up,  that  baptism  is  not  an  isolated, 
transitory  thing,  though  the  outward  act  is  “soon  done  but, 
that  in  the  particular  moment  of  time  and  space,  the  eternal¬ 
ly  faithful,  saving  counsel  of  God  concerning  the  individual 
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baptized,  comes  to  its  historical  revelation  —  the  prevenient 
will  of  God’s  grace,  in  which  the  new  man,  as  it  were,  has 
his  pre-existence.  This  gracious  will  the  believer  lays  hold 
of,  as  special,  sure  and  valid  for  him,  and  liable  to  be  made 
unfruitful  only  through  persistent  unbelief. 

Thus  has  holy  baptism  an  infinitely  higher  significance 
than  in  the  Romish  doctrine,  for  though  the  power,  at  once 
and  wholly  to  extinguish  sin,  is,  indeed,  denied  to  it,  yet,  as 
a  covenant  of  grace,  it  is,  in  spite  of  sin,  the  abiding  basis  of 
adoption,  which  must  first  be  laid,  before  the  moral  work  of 
overcoming  evil  can  proceed.  As  a  return  to  this  baptismal 
covenant  is  always  possible  through  repentance,  it  contains 
all  the  efficacy,  which  the  Romish  doctrine  distributes  among 
a  succession  of  sacraments — confirmation,  absolution,  and  ex¬ 
treme  unction.  Ray,  baptism,  through  the  continuance  of 
prevenient  grace  secured  in  it,  contains  more  than  the  first 
two  of  these.  And,  while  the  extreme  unction,  whose  content 
is,  otherwise,  most  like  it,  consecrates  only  for  death,  baptism 
consecrates  the  entire  subsequent  life  for  a  life  of  holiness. 
Thus  does  baptism  become  a  fruitful  principle,  whilst, accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Romish  doctrine,  baptismal  grace  is  present  almost 
solely  in  order  again  to  be  lost,  and  to  impose  upon  men,  who 
universally  fall  again  into  sin,  so  much  the  greater  guilt. 

More  difficult,  however,  than  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  in 
general,  was  that  of  infant  baptism.  Scarcely  anything  is  so 
constant  amongst  the  fanatical  parties  of  this  time  as  their 
attacks  upon  infant  baptism,  that  is,  upon  the  regular  admin¬ 
istration  of  baptism  in  general.  4It  is  not  expressly  com¬ 
manded,’  said  they,  fin  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  it  stands  in 
contradiction  to  the  principle  of  faith.  For,  since  children 
cannot  believe,  it  leads  unavoidably,  if  it  is  to  have  any  effect, 
to  a  magical  opus  operation .  If  baptism,  even  without  faith, 
is  really  a  valid  sacrament,  then  is  there  a  breach  of  the 
proposition,  otherwise  so  strongly  emphasized  by  Luther,  that 
the  blessing  of  the  sacrament  can  only  become  the  property 
of  man  by  personal  faith.’  By  these  arguments  they  carried 
Carlstadt  with  them,  and,  for  a  moment,  staggered  even  Me- 
Janchthon  for  whilst  he  had  a  sure  and  direct  feeling  of  the 
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importance  of  infant  baptism,  still  the  Reformation-principle 
of  personality,  and  the  Reformation  antagonism  to  the  magi¬ 
cal  opus  operatum ,  seemed  here  to  come  into  direct  collision 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  means  of  grace,  since  infants  are  not 
yet  free  and  intelligent  persons.  The  appeal  to  the  usage  of 
the  Church,  and  to  Augustine’s  proposition  that  original  sin 
makes  the  sacrament  necessary  also  for  children,  could  not 
satisfy  him,  so  long  as  the  lawfulness  of  infant  baptism,  and 
that  indeed  in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  faith,  was  not  proved. 
Luther  clearly  discerned  the  dangerous  bearing  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptist  propositions,  he  saw  in  it  the  abrogation  of  the  idea 
of  a  national  church,  the  dissolution  of  the  connection  of  the 
Christian  principle  with  the  family,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  entire  pedagogic  aspect  of  the  earchly  Church.  He  sees 
that  Anabaptism,  in  attempting  to  form  an  earthly  Church 
composed  entirely  of  regenerate  persons,  leads  to  a  separation 
of  the  leaven  from  the  mass  to  be  operated  on  by  it — a  separ¬ 
ation  dangerous,  alike  to  the  spiritual  health  of  the  “saints,” 
and  to  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  But 
how  shall  he  effectually  combat  this  tendency  ?  The  difficul¬ 
ty  presents  to  him  the  following  alternative :  If  faith  be  not 
yet  present  at  the  reception  of  the  sacrament,  how  can  the 
latter,  as  an  external  act,  give  that  blessing,  since  the  man 
from  want  of  believing  reception  is  not  yet  really  present.  On 
the  contrary,  if  faith  is  already  presupposed  for  baptism,  and 
if  according  to  the  general  canon  of  the  evangelical  doctrine, 
the  latter  effects  its  blessing  only  through  the  medium  of 
faith,  then  is  there,  indeed,  no  danger  of  an  external  magic, 
but  apart,  from  the  question  whether  unconscious  children  can 
already  receive  baptism  with  actual  faith,  this  question  arises: 
"Whence  is  this  faith  before  baptism  to  originate?  Certainly 
by  means  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  he  operates  through  means 
of  grace  ;  “faith  cometli  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word 
of  God.”  An  inner  origination  of  faith,  without  means  of 
grace,  would  accordingly  be  spiritualistic,  and  would  lead  to 
an  internal  magic  of  grace,  and  to  a  suspicion  of  affinity  with 
the  Anabaptist  doctrine  of  the  superfluousness  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  means  of  grace.  The  Romish  Church  has  here  no  difli- 
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culty ;  slic  lays  no  stress  upon  the  personal  reception  of 
salvation,  but  simply  appeals  to  the  corpus  mysticum  of  the 
Church,  whose  faith  upon  her  intercession  accrues  vicariously 
to  the  benefit  of  the  child.  Of  this  Luther  cannot  avail  him¬ 
self  in  the  determination  of  the  point.  He  does,  indeed,  at 
first  say :  Children,  who  do  not  understand  the  promise  of 
God,  and,  consequently,  have  not  baptismal  faith,  are  helped 
by  the  faith  of  others — of  those  who  bring  them  to  baptism. 
By  means  of  the  prayer  of  the  believing  Church  presenting 
the  child,  God,  to  whom  all  things  are  possible,  changes  the 
child,  by  means  of  infused  grace,  purifies  and  renews  it,  and 
thus  it  still  holds,  as  well  that  baptism  is  not  in  vain,  as  that 
the  sacraments  operate  only  in  virtue  of  faith,  and  without 
faith  do  absolutely  nothing,  in  accordance  with  the  earlier 
received  proposition,  non  sacramentum  sed  tides  sacramenti 
justificat.  Still,  however,  the  faith  of  the  interceding  Church 
is  not  regarded  by  him  as  vicarious  in  the  sense  of  substitu¬ 
tion,  but  as  an  occasion  for  the  arising  of  faith  in  the  child 
itself,  in  favor  of  which  he  appeals  to  the  power  of  interces¬ 
sion  in  general.  Hence  he  could  already,  in  the  treatise  On 
the  Babylonish  Captivity,  retain  even  for  pedo-baptism  the 
general  proposition,  ‘where  God’s  promise  is,  there  each  one 
stands  for  himself,  and  faith  is  demanded  of  each ;  each  one 
will  also  have  to  give  account  of  himself,  and  bear  his  own 
burden  ;  I  cannot  receive  the  sacrament  or  hear  the  gospel  for 
another;  I  cannot  believe  for  another.’ 

This  representation,  however,  according  to  which  children 
come  to  the  baptismal  act  already  believing  in  virtue  of  the 
intercession  of  the  congregation,  for  the  sake  of  which  faith 
is  infused,  has  still  in  it  several  incongruities.  For  the  faith 
of  the  Church,  even  when  conceived  as  producing  faith  in  the 
subject  of  baptism,  is  still  not  personal  faith  of  the  subject, 
and  the  baptism,  performed  on  the  ground  of  this  faith  of 
the  Church,  is  still  essentially  no  other  than  baptism  in  view 
of  the  future  faith  of  the  child — a  ground  of  baptism  which 
he  rejects.  Further  how  shall  faith  arise  in  the  child,  since 
hearing  belongs  to  faith,  and  the  understanding  of  preaching 
is  not  yet  possible  to  the  child.  He  here  pointed,  indeed,  to 
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the  omnipotence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  unto  whom  nothing  is 
deaf  to  the  word  of  God  spoken  in  the  act  of  baptism  which 
outwardly  strikes  the  ear,  while  the  Holy  Spirit  may  inward¬ 
ly  operate;  and,  finally,  to  the  greater  susceptibility  of  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  word,  since  they  are  not,  like  adults,  hardened 
in  sin  and  estranged  from  God.  But  this  would  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  this,  that  faith  was  effected  through  baptism  itself 
as  a  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  whilst  he  had  required  faith 
before  baptism  ;  hence  he  afterwards  recedes  from  this  posi¬ 
tion.  But,  again,  what  effect  was  to  remain  for  baptism  as  a 
sacrament,  if  the  prayer  of  the  Church  produces  a  faith  which 
already  renews,  and  transforms,  and  confesses  the  Apostolic 
Creed,  together  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins?  In  order  to 
escape  these  difficulties,  and  to  avoid  an  inadmissible  antici¬ 
pation,  it  would  be  necessary  here  to  maintain  a  two-fold 
faith,  a  faith  before  baptism,  which  must  signify  no  more  than 
a  natural  susceptibility  for  God  and  his  Spirit,  and  a  faith  con¬ 
sciously  and  personally  appropriating  the  baptismal  covenant.  In 
fact  Luther  does  sometimes  compare  the  faith  of  children 
before  baptism  to  the  faith  of  adults  in  sleep  ;  apprehends  it, 
accordingly,  not  as  an  act,  but  as  a  state  {fines  habitualis ),  as 
a  latent  power  of  reception  which  is  put  into  action  by  means 
of  baptism.  But  this  expedient  threatens  to  deprive  faith  of 
its  evangelical  stamp,  and  to  degrade  it  to  the  Romish  obicem 
non  ponere.  Ror  can  we  conceive  of  a  state  desiring  the  re¬ 
ception  of  baptism  in  the  case  of  an  unconscious  child.  If, 
moreover,  the  right  of  infant  baptism  were  grounded  upon 
the  intercessory  prayer  of  the  Church  or  sponsors  as  produ¬ 
cing  faith,  then  would  the  validity  of  the  sacrament  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  their  intention  which  might  be  awanting,  and, 
thus,  would  the  validity  of  the  baptism  be  rendered  uncer¬ 
tain — to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  this  intercession  would 
have  the  power  of  an  inner  magic,  if  it  were  able,  immediate¬ 
ly,  in  the  moment  of  baptism,  without  any  participation  of 
the  child,  certainly  to  produce  faith  in  it.  If,  however,  we 
should  say  the  faith,  necessary  for  baptism,  is  only  the  general 
susceptibility  for  the  Christian  salvation  which  is  still  present 
in  every  man  by  nature,  then  would  we  have  a  faith  which 
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all  men  have  even  in  their  natural  condition — a  view  which 
Would  overthrow  the  entire  evangelical  principle.  But,  for¬ 
tunately,  in  Matthew  28,  faith  is  not  required  before  baptism, 
so  as  to  make  baptism  before  faith  invalid  ;  but  faith  is  only 
required,  Mark  16,  for  baptism,  so  that  the  latter  may  effect 
salvation. 

Upon  this  point  Luther’s  representation  fastens,  in  its  third 
stage ;  and  here  his  doctrine  of  infant  baptism  comes  to  its 
full  development. 

The  difficulties,  not  yet  solved,  led  him,  in  the  year  1528, 
in  opposition  to  the  never  ceasing  contradiction  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptists,  who  laid  such  stress  upon  faith  before  baptism,  that 
they  would  not  baptize  where  they  did  not  discern  faith,  and 
even  declared  baptism,  without  faith  of  the  subject,  to  be  in¬ 
valid —  to  new  and  comprehensive  investigations.  He  still 
held,  indeed,  to  this  that  it  cannot  be  proved  that  children 
have  no  faith  ;  the  Church  may  hope  that  her  prayer  for  the 
faith  of  children  is  effectual.  We  bring  the  children  hither 
in  the  hope,  that  God  will  give  them  faith  to  receive  the 
blessing  of  baptism ;  but  whilst  he  had  hitherto  tacitly  taken 
it  for  granted  that  baptism,  without  faith  is  unjustifiable  and 
inadmissible,  and  even  that  faith  is  co-constitutive  for  a  pro¬ 
per  administration  of  baptism,  according  to  the  proposition : 
Non  sacramentum  sed  fides  sacramenti  justificai ;  he  now  goes 
back  to  the  divine  institution  of  baptism  and  its  divine  validity 
resting  thereupon ,  and  thence  derives  the  relative  independence 
in  its  essence  of  baptism  upon  faith.  But  he  still  maintains, 
as  before,  that  its  blessing  reaches  the  person  only  through 
faith. 

It  is  the  return  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  dispels  for 
him  the  darkness  more  and  more.  Inasmuch  as  he  now  bases 
baptism,  in  general,  upon  the  commandment  and  ordinance 
of  God,  and  will  not  treat  it  as  a  human  work,  nor  base  it 
upon  our  faith  and  our  worthiness,  as  though  it  were  not 
enough  that  God  had  so  ordained,  but  as  if  God’s  work  must 
first  be  strengthened  by  faith,  and  as  if  God’s  work  could  not 
be  valid  until  our  faith  was  added  to  it — the  chief  difficulty 
of  infant  baptism  has,  in  his  view,  vanished.  He  now  sees 
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that  it  is  not  faith  which  makes  the  sacrament,  but  this, 
rather,  that  the  latter  must  be  present  as  the  object  of  faith  ; 
and  which  faith  must  sooner  or  later  apprehend.  To  this  is 
now  joined  also  the  distinction  between  the  essence  of  bap¬ 
tism  (to  which  no  human  act  belongs,  but  only  an  element 
and  the  word  of  God),  and  its  poiver ,  between  its  validity  and 
its  beneficial  effect .  The  latter  remains  dependent  upon  faith, 
not  that  faith  merits  it,  but  because  it  appropriates  it.  On 
the  contrary,  the  validity  of  baptism  stands  fast,  whether 
there  be  faith  present  already  or  not.  My  faith  does  not 
make  baptism,  but  apprehends  it ;  it  is  not  bound  to  our 
faith,  but  to  the  word  of  God.  Baptism  is  a  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  nay,  a  dealing  of  the  present  Lord  with  and  in  the  child, 
of  a  prevenient  character,  and,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  God, 
valid  in  itself,  as  a  presentation  of  grace  and  adoption  into 
affiliation,  independent  as  well  of  the  faith  of  the  priest  and 
of  the  Church,  as  of  the  presence  of  faith  in  the  child  itself. 
He  teaches,  accordingly  :  Anabaptists  say,  “Your  were  bap¬ 
tized  when  you  were  yet  a  child  and  had  not  faith,  therefore, 
your  baptism  is  nothing.”  But  this  would  be  to  say:  If  you 
do  not  believe,  God’s  word  and  sacrament  are  nothing ;  but 
if  you  believe,  they  are  something;  those  who  do  not  believe 
receive  only  water,  and,  therefore,  must  be  baptized  again, 
when  they  begin  to  believe.  We  must  rather,  however,  make 
a  proper  distinction  against  these  erring  spirits,  namely,  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  receive  the  true  baptism ,  and  another  thing 
to  get  its  true  power  and  blessing.  We  may  not  despise  nor 
repudiate  baptism,  although  it  is  received  and  given  without 
faith.  To  build  baptism  upon  our  own  faith,  or  the  faith  of 
him  who  baptizes,  is  to  build  upon  sand,  is  to  place  a  work, 
which  belongs  to  the  divine  majesty,  upon  a  creature ;  this 
not  only  makes  baptism  uncertain,  like  the  baptism  of  Ana¬ 
baptists,  who  say  that  none  but  believers  should  be  baptized, 
and  yet  never  know  whether  the  subject  of  baptism  believes, 
but  it  causes  it  to  be  forbidden  and  condemned.  Thus  so  lit¬ 
tle  stress  lies  for  him  now  upon  the  question,  whether  faith 
is  already  in  the  child,  that  he  would  hand  over  the  question 
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'whether  children  believe  to  the  doctors  ;  and  he  only  demands  the 
firm  maintenance  of  the  truth  that  the  Lord  calls  children  to  him¬ 
self  and  would  have  them  baptized.  If  baptism  has  taken  place 
without  faith,  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  repeated,  but 
it  remains  valid,  and  it  is  then  to  be  said :  If  thou  hast  not 
believed  before ,  then  believe  now.  The  decisive  weight  with 
him  now  falls  upon  this,  that  the  personal  faith,  whensoever 
it  arises,  is  to  edify  itself  upon  the  ground  of  baptism,  in 
which  objective  grace  is  specialized  and  individualized,  and 
to  refuse  to  stand  upon  the  ground  of  human  imagination 
and  assumption  of  salvation,  but  rests  upon  that  of  the  pre- 
venient  grace  of  God  which  offers  and  reveals  itself  in  the 
sacrament  of  baptism.  He  still  distinguishes  himself  from 
the  Waldenses,  who  only  allow  the  promise  of  future  grace 
to  come  to  the  baptized  infant  in  baptism,  and  who  baptize 
upon  the  ground  of  future  faith,  but  he  now  does  so  only,  in 
such  a  way,  that  he  still  allows  an  effect  of  baptism  in  the 
child,  already  in  the  baptismal  act,  commensurate  with  the 
the  degree  of  susceptibility,  without,  however,  attempting  to 
define  how  far  this  may  extend — a  matter  which  had  become  of 
secondary  importance,  since,  in  any  case,  he  could  say :  the 
blessing  of  baptism  is  one  so  rich,  that  only  the  whole  life  of 
the  Christian  can  appropriate  and  manifest  it. 

Thus  was  the  sacramental  doctrine  of  Luther  fully  round¬ 
ed  off.  If,  consequently,  the  requirement  of  faith  before  re¬ 
ception,  is  only  definitely  made  in  reference  to  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  this  arises  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  baptism,  as 
the  act  of  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  preveni- 
ent  grace  of  God  must  have  its  place.  For  the  rest,  in  the 
case  of  both  sacraments,  the  validity  is  quite  as  independent 
of  faith,  as  the  appropriation  of  the  actual  blessing  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  it,  so  that  the  opposition  to  the  opus  operatum 
is  fully  maintained.  And  if,  according  to  Luther,  we  com¬ 
pare  the  saeraments  with  the  word,  there  is  offered  to  unbe¬ 
lief,  in  both,  the  very  same,  as  to  faith — not  something  mere¬ 
ly  external,  but  something  inward  and  spiritual.  But  the 
unbeliever  does  not  inwardly  appropriate  it,  but  rejects  it ; 
although  he  receives  word  and  sign,  even  as  the  believer. 
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The  fundamental  aspect  of  Luther’s  mode  of  applying  the 
principle  of  the  Reformation  to  the  sacraments  is,  thus,  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  their  significance  as  pledges  of  that  forgiveness  of 
sin,  which  is  to  he  appropriated  by  faith.  As  they  are,  thus, 
to  be  regarded  as  giving  no  blessing  other  than  that  which  is 
communicated  also  by  the  word  ;  as  the  presence  of  Christ’s 
body  and  blood  is  not  the  saving  gift,  but  only  a  pledge  of  it ; 
as  the  word  and  the  elements  are  already  such  a  pledge  in  all 
fulness  and  particularity  of  application ;  and  as  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  invisible  presence  of  Christ’s  body  and  blood  as 
an  additional  or  more  impressive  pledge  involves  the  difficult 
question,  how  non-sensible  emblem  or  pledge  can  give  more 
assurance  than  a  sensible  one;  —  the  real  presence  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  fundamental  element  in  Luther’s  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  Reformation  to  the  sacraments.  And 
Melanchthon,  the  second  great  reformer,  and  the  great  mul¬ 
titude  of  evangelical  Lutherans  —  who, instead  of  raising 
certain  accompanying  views  of  Luther  springing  from  his 
personal  peculiarities  and  his  mystical  feelings — positions  ta¬ 
ken  in  controversy  with  the  Reformed,  under  the  impression 
that  they  rejected  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments — or  expressions  capable  of  a  figurative  interpretation, 
to  the  dignity  of  fundamental  doctrines,  regard  the  difference 
between  the  views  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  as  non-fundamental  —  are  certainly  the  more  faithful 
representatives  of  the  true  and  early  application  to  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  Church  and  the  revival  of  evangelical  Christi¬ 
anity,  of  the  great  principle  of  the  Reformation. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  GROWTH,  CHARACTER  AND  REQUISITES  OF  FREE 

SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

By  Christopher  Fixe,  M.  A.,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City. 

Never  did  devout  Mussulman,  with  sandal-shoon  and  scol¬ 
lop-shell,  more  cheerfully  make  his  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  his  prophet  at  Mecca,  than  I  have  come  here  to  meet  to¬ 
day,  the  Alumni,  the  Faculty  and  friends  of  Pennsylvania 
College ; — never  did  Islam  son  approach  the  sacred  temple  in 
the  “Mother  of  Cities”  with  sentiments  of  profounder  rever¬ 
ence  and  respect,  than  this  hour — this  place  and  their  associa¬ 
tions — impress  upon  my  mind,  and  summon  from  the  depths 
of  my  soul ;  never  were  the  perfumes  of  Arabia,  borne  on  the 
warm  and  silent  air,  more  fragrant  to  the  pilgrim,  than  is  to¬ 
day  the  memory  of  our  College  years,  fond  and  pleasant  as 
they  come  softly  back  to  us  from  the  distant  past,  laden  with 
the  recollection  of  those  labors  and  experiences  which  have 
enabled  us  to  call  ourselves,  as  we  now  do,  the  Alumni  of  our 
dear  Alma  Mater. 

Standing  where  I  have  stood  more  than  eighteen  years  ago, 
beneath  the  same  starry  canopy ;  amid  the  same  hills  and 
valleys ;  among  the  same  people  of  Gettysburg  ;  within  these 
same  sacred  walls  ;  in  sight  of  our  old  College,  the  familiar 
music  of  whose  bell,  as  I  have  again  heard  it  float  out  upon 
the  willing  air,  leads  me  fondly  to  the  past  —  time  seems  to 
unroll  her  scroll,  and  turn  back  her  hand  upon  the  dial,  and 
we  seem  again  to  be  boys  and  students  at  Pennsylvania  CoL 
lege. 

The  sunny  light  and  bright  hopes  of  youth  seem  again  to 
be  ours ;  again  we  seem  to  burn  the  mid-night  lamp ;  again 


*An  Address  delivered  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
College,  Gettysburg,  June  27.  1872. 
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to  meet  at  recitation  ;  again  to  meet  at  prayer ;  again  to  walk 
the  College  Campus ;  again  to  live  over  our  student  life. 

But  amid  the  contemplation  of  this  mental  picture,  drawn 
by  the  imagination  and  colored  by  the  memories  of  the  past, 
I  pause — I  look  around — and  I  discover  that  all  are  not  here — 
the  class  is  not  full.  The  Professors  of  our  day  do  not  ap¬ 
pear — Doctor  Krauth  is  not  here ;  Doctor  Baugher  is  not 
here  ;  Doctor  Jacobs  is  not  here ;  Professor  Stoever  is  not  here; 
and  when,  in  answer  to  the  question,  where  are  they  ?  I  learn 
that  their  labors  have  ended,  their  rewards  have  been  received, 
and  that  to-day  they  mingle  with  the  ashes  of  their  fathers, 
and  that  the  cold  marble  marks  the  spot  where  sleep,  in  quiet 
repose,  the  remains  of  these  great  and  good  men,  I  am  thus 
sadly  reminded  that  time  has  made  its  steady  strides ;  that 
the  “grave,  the  mattock  and  the  spade”  have  done  their  work, 
and  admonished  that  we  are  not  boys  or  students  at  college, 
but  that  we  are  men — -  men,  drifted  by  time  from  the  mild 
harbor  of  college  preparation,  upon  the  broad  and  open  sea  of 
life,  each  to  manage  the  helm  and  compass  of  his  own  ship; 
each  to  buffet  and  surmount  the  waves,  and  make  head  against 
the  stubborn  -winds  that  cross  the  track  of  life ;  each  to  per¬ 
form  his  part  in  the  work  of  manhood,  and  give  to  the  world 
the  benefit  of  those  lessons  of  learning  and  morality,  those 
precepts  of  wisdom  and  religion,  which  the  age  affords  him, 
and  which  he  received  from  our  departed  instructors.  While 
their  departure  reminds  us  that — 

“All  that  live,  must  die  passing  through  Nature  to  Eternity:” — 

yet  their  laborious  and  useful  lives,  and  the  bright  records  they 
have  left  behind,  encourage  us  with  the  sentiment  that — 

“We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths;” 

and  charge  us  that  while  we  live,  we  should  let  all  the  ends 
at  which  we  aim  be  “Our  country’s,  our  God’s,  and  truth’s.” 

Education  and  general  intelligence  are,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  a  power  for  good  or  evil,  and  carry  with  them  cor¬ 
responding  obligations. 

The  educated  and  intelligent  mind  is  properly  expected  to 
comprehend  its  relations  and  duties  to  God,  to  country  and  to 
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man,  and  to  contribute  something  towards  the  common  stock 
of  human  knowledge  and  human  happiness ;  something 
towards  the  elevation  of  the  human  mind ;  something  to 
advance  it  in  its  long  and  continuous  struggle  for  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  political  and  religious  oppression  ;  something  to 
assist  it  in  its  upward  flight  towards  that  divine  perfection 
from  which  the  soul  of  man  emanates. 

In  no  country  is  this  duty  so  great  as  in  America,  and  with 
no  citizen  is  this  obligation  so  plain  as  with  the  American 
.citizen. 

General  intelligence  and  an  advanced  state  of  civilization — 
general  integrity  and  pure  patriotism,  as  they  have  worked 
their  slow  way  up  through  the  history  of  man  —  were  the 
sources  and  germs  of  our  national  birth,  and  are  to-day,  the 
only  sure  defence  of  free  institutional  government — the  only 
pillars  of  Free  Church  and  Free  State. 

Free  institutional  self-government,  as  known  and  enjoyed 
in  our  country,  is  not  an  accident,  transpiring  in  the  world 
without  forethought  or  fixed  purpose,  nor  will  it  be  ephem¬ 
eral,  if  we  appreciate  the  sacred  principles  upon  which  it  is 
based.  It  is  not  an  accident ;  nay,  it  is  the  result  of  fixed 
moral  laws,  existing  in  the  natural  growth  and  advancement 
of  the  human  mind  ;  it  is  the  Divine  culmination  of  near  six 
thousand  years  of  this  struggle  of  the  human  mind,  and  it 
may  be  as  permanent  as  it  has  been  tardy  in  making  its  ap¬ 
pearance  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  if  we  understand 
its  origin,  appreciate  its  virtues,  and  allow  intelligence,  in¬ 
tegrity  and  patriotism  to  control  our  ^National  and  our  State 
Councils,  and  labor  to  diffuse  education  and  general  learning 
^amongst  the  people— the  masses,  who  are  the  fountain-head 
and  source  from  which  the  power  of  the  government  flows. 
It  is  not  an  accident ;  God  is  the  God  of  the  earth  and  the 
nations  that  inhabit  it.  He  controls  alike  mind  and  matter. 
He  governs  the  physical  and  the  mental  world,  and  His  gov¬ 
ernment  is  conducted  by  fixed  and  certain  laws,  though  their 
workings  are  often  past  man’s  finding  out.  Nothing  is  done 
by  chance ;  nothing  is  by  chance  left,  undone. 

The  physical  and  moral  laws  of  God  are  ever  alike  at  work. 
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As  the  present  physical  state  of  the  world  is  the  result  of  the 
fixed  physical  laws  of  Nature,  though  not  always  understood, 
so  the  present  civil  and  political  state  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  is  the  result  of  God’s  moral  laws.  As  the  physical 
changes  of  the  world  have  not  been  rapid,  so  the  moral  im¬ 
provement  of  man  and  the  advancement  of  the  human  mind 
to  a  condition  fitting  it  for  national  institutional  self-govern¬ 
ment  has  been  slow,  sometimes  doubtful,  and  indeed  the 
movement  has  often  seemed  to  be  in  a  retrograde  direction. 

But  the  work  has  ever  gone  on,  and  ever  been  sure,  though 
to  man,  “who  is  of  a  few  days,”  and  who  “fieeth  also  as  a 
shadow  and  continueth  not,”  the  work  has  seemed  slow. 
Providence  has  moved  through  time,  as  Homer’s  gods  moved 
through  space  —  has  advanced  a  step,  and  ages  have  rolled 
away  —  has  wrought  out  some  great  principle,  and  thrones 
have  crumbled,  and  nations  have  ceased  to  be,  and  the  light  of 
history  only,  as  it  illumines  the  darkened  past,  discloses  where 
they  once  were. 

Change  and  progress,  physical  and  moral,  are  written  in  the 
book  of  nature,  and  all  over  the  history  of  the  world. 

When  God  created  this  solid  earth,  and  marked  out  its 
path  through  space,  lit  up  by  sun,  stars  and  attendant  moon, 
He  pronounced  it  finished  and  good.  But  His  divine  will 
meant  only  the  finish  and  good  of  the  beginning.  That  world, 
subject  to  the  same  system  of  laws  which  created  it,  was  des¬ 
tined  to  undergo  great  and  wondrous  changes.  “God  said  let 
the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one- 
place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear ;  and  it  was  so,”  and  He1 
pronounced  it  good.  Yet  the  same  God  has  subjected  the* 
world,  in  its  physical  advancement,  to  most  astounding 
changes.  Earthquakes  have  rocked  and  cracked  it  to  its  cen¬ 
tre  ;  it  has  opened  its  ponderous  bosom,  and  engulfed  towns, 
cities  and  districts ;  it  has  belched  forth  its  burning  lava  and 
covered  the  plain  with  death  and  destruction  ;  the  surging 
waters  of  the  eternal  ocean,  chafing  in  their  beds,  have  burst 
their  boundaries,  and  with  mighty  force  dragged  to  their 
lowest  depths  the  everlasting  hills,  and  from  their  own  deep 
caverns  have  cast  high  up,  mountains  of  earth  and  piled 
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them  amid  the  clouds,  so  that  where  once  the  restless  waters 
had  their  bed,  the  eagle  now  makes  her  nest,  and  where  once 
the  morning  sun  and  evening  tint  played  and  lingered,  no  ray, 
or  light,  or  plummet  now  can  reach. 

Science  teaches  us,  too,  that  every  successive  general  change 
which  has  taken  place  on  the  earth’s  surface  has  been  an  im¬ 
provement  of  its  condition.  Animals  and  plants  of  a  higher 
organization  have  been  multiplied  with  every  change. 

One  age  and  one  condition  of  the  world  has  prepared  the 
way  for  another  and  a  better  age  and  condition. 

So,  too,  has  the  moral,  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  undergone  change  and  made  progress. 
The  human  mind  has  never  been  passive  ;  has  always  been 
active.  At  different  times,  its  activitv  has  been  directed  in 
different  channels,  but  its  general  movement  has  always  been 
upward. 

The  marked  epochs,  shown  by  history,  in  the  course  which 
the  moral  laws  of  God  have  set  for  humanity  to  run,  deter¬ 
mine  that  human  intelligence,  integrity,  patriotism  and  gen¬ 
eral  education  have  steadily  gained — gained  with  the  masses, 
gained  among  the  people,  gained  with  the  governed ;  and 
that  the  human  mind  has  gradually,  yet  surely,  been  enlarged 
and  expanded,  and  thus  steadily,  though  slowly,  been  fitting 
itself  for  free  institutional  self-government. 

Through  the  devastations  of  war,  the  wreck  of  nations,  the 
death  of  empires,  and  the  ruined  and  blighted  ambitions  of 
man,  moral  principles  have  ever  survived  and  grown  towards 
perfection.  Men  and  nations,  from  age  to  age,  have  trans¬ 
mitted  to  their  successors  something  of  intelligence,  some¬ 
thing  of  integrity,  something  of  patriotism,  something  of 
education,  something  of  the  mind’s  nobility,  and  something 
in  the  science  of  government,  and  nothing  of  all  this  has  ever 
been  lost,  but  has  increased  and  expanded,  ever  augmenting 
the  common  stock  of  human  advancement ;  and  every  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  to  the  advantage  of  society,  and  an  approach 
towards  institutional  self-government. 

At  times,  in  the  earlier  history  of  European  government, 
learning  reached  a  most  advanced  state,  apparently  exceeding 
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that  of  the  present  time,  as  in  the  days  of  classic  Greece  and 
Rome,  when  Greece  had  her  Solons,  Aristotles,  Platos,  De¬ 
mosthenes,  ;  when  Rome  sat  proudly  upon  her  seven  hills, 
mistress  of  the  world,  and  boasted  her  Ciceros,  her  Virgils, 
her  Livys,  her  Sallusts,  her  Ceesars, ;  and  when  both  of  these 
great  peoples  had  their  celebrated  schools  of  learning,  and 
their  renowned  teachers,  whose  names  are  still  as  familiar  as 
household  words.  With  such  a  great  degree  of  learning,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  Rome  and  Greece  would  have 
established  free  institutional  self-government  similar  to  our 
own ;  and  yet  we  have  not  seen  in  all  their  history,  even  an 
approach  to  a  general  system  of  free  representative  institu¬ 
tional  self-government,  sueli  as  we  enjoy.  Indeed,  though 
the  effort  was  made,  it  sadly  failed.  Honorius,  and  the 
younger  Theodocius,  in  the  fifth  century,  about  the  year  A.  D. 
418,  endeavored  to  establish  a  representative  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  issued  their  mandate  for  that  purpose.  They  in¬ 
vited  all  the  provinces  and  cities  to  send  delegates  or  repre¬ 
sentative  to  Arles,  with  a  view  of  creating  a  representative 
form  of  government.  But  there  was  no  response.  The  pub¬ 
lic  mind  was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced. 

The  difference  between  the  learning  and  intelligence  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  of  the  present  day,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  Americans,  we  think  is  significant,  as  affecting  the 
different  forms  of  the  respective  governments. 

Grecian  and  Roman  learning  was  great,  but  not  general. 
It  was  confined  to  the  few.  The  masses,  the  people  from 
whom  alone  free  self-government  can  spring,  were  not  learned, 
and  possessed  little  intelligence.  The  general  mind  was  not 
yet  informed  of  its  personal  manhood,  nor  prepared  for  self- 
government.  The  learned  men  were  comparatively  few ;  the 
unlearned  were  many.  The  former  stood  out  amongst  the 
latter  like  mighty  oaks,  here  and  there,  amid  small  trees  and 
low  shrubbery  at  their  base,  which  they  might  shade  or  shel¬ 
ter,  but  could  not  raise  to  their  own  level. 

Amidst  an  absence  of  general  learning  and  intelligence,  and 
a  vast  mediocrity  of  mind,  these  great  men  of  Greece  and 
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Rome  appeared,  towering  like  giants  above  the  mental  pig¬ 
mies  of  their  age.  They  were  not  the  reflection  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  They  were  ahead 
of  their  day  and  generation.  As  the  mountain-top  piercing 
the  clouds,  catches  the  first  ra}^s  of  the  morning  sun,  and  is 
radiant  with  the  light  of  day,  while  the  valley  below  is  still 
covered  with  the  mists  and  shades  of  night,  so  the  light  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  learning  and  literature  shone  only  for 
the  few,  while  the  many  were  without  learning  or  mental  de¬ 
velopment. 

Thus,  though  the  sun  of  human  freedom  began  to  dawn 
upon  the  world  with  the  learning  and  intelligence  of  classic 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  though  liberty  had  even  taken  some 
root  in  the  city  republics  of  Italy  and  Ancient  Greece,  yet 
the  masses  of  those  ages  did  not  furnish  the  substrata  or  pos¬ 
sess  that  general  intelligence  upon  which  the  fabric  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  self-government  could  be  erected.  With  Americans, 
learning  and  education  are  general.  Intelligence  pervades  the 
whole  society.  The  people — the  masses — are  conversant  with 
the  nature  and  general  principles  of  government. 

Since  the  days  of  Grecian  and  Roman  greatness,  the  human 
mind  has  seemed  on  the  decline,  and  political  and  religious 
despotism  has  seemed  to  triumph  over  its  struggles  for  eman¬ 
cipation.  But  this  has  been  temporary  and  only  apparent. 

The  conflict  of  the  human  race  for  advancement,  to  be 
rightly  judged,  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole  and  not  judged  of 
by  any  particular  period.  The  struggle  has  been  constant, 
and  has  run  through  man’s  existence. 

The  success  does  not  appear  at  once,  nor  at  any  particular 
period,  but  has  been  the  work  of  time.  As  the  natural  stream 
sometimes  disappears  in  the  earth,  and  reappears  at  a  distant 
point,  and  again  rolls  on  its  course  towards  the  great  ocean 
of  waters,  so  the  stream  and  tide  waters  of  human  develop¬ 
ment  and  civilization  have  ever  run  on,  growing  and  increas¬ 
ing,  though  sometimes  obscured.  The  destiny  of  man  through 
ages,  has  been  working  out  its  course,  and  the  development  of 
his  nature  as  an  intelligent  being  capable  of  self-government, 
has  ever  been  progressing.  As  this  general  intelligence  and 
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self-appreciation  of  human  worth  lias  augmented,  the  desire 
for  self-government  has  grown  and  increased  in  force. 

In  the  fifth  century,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  —  the 
haughty  barbarians  of  the  German  forests  —  than  whom  no 
people  were  ever  actuated  by  sublimer  sentiments  of  personal 
independence,  or  cherished  a  more  ardent  love  of  individual 
liberty,  and  yet  who  were  without  that  general  learning  and 
intelligence  upon  which  alone  free  government  can  be  based, 
and  who,  therefore,  were  only  “Northern  hordes,5’ — these  peo¬ 
ple,  after  a  war  of  some  two  centuries,  coming  in  overwhelm¬ 
ing  numbers  and  with  crashing  force,'  like  the  last  slide  of  a 
vast  avalanche,  broke  and  scattered  into  atoms  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West :  and  that  mighty  fabric  of  human  great¬ 
ness  and  human  glory,  of  human  selfishness  and  human  folly — 
that  great  power,  by  the  ruins  of  which  we  yet  stand  in  silent 
admiration,  as  the  shadow  of  her  former  grandeur  falls  on 
us — was  destroyed,  dismembered,  overrun  and  occupied  by 
the  conquering  hordes.  The  world  staggered  from  the  blow, 
and  mourned  the  catastrophe.  Barbarism  had  triumphn  over 
civilization.  Humanity  had  for  the  time  fallen  in  the  baro¬ 
meter  of  Nature,  prophetic  of  the  great  storms  that  were  still 
approaching.  Night  set  in  at  noon-day.  The  sun  went  out. 
Even  the  holy  Church,  though  still  clinging  to  the  cross,  and 
though  yet  to  serve  as  the  divine  ark  in  which  the  learning 
and  literature  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  were  to  be  carried 
through  the  storms  and  troubled  waters  of  the  long  night 
that  was  then  setting  in,  was  affected  by  the  general  errors 
and  suffered  from  the  general  ruin — 

‘•Hope 'withering  fled — and  mercy  sigh’d  farewell.” 

Then  came  the  “dark  ages.55  All  systems  of  government 
were  mixed.  The  Feudal  system,  Monarchies,  Aristocracies, 
Despotism,  City  Republics,  all  prevailed,  and  all  were  at  war 
with  each  other,  and  none  at  peace  with  itself. 

There  was  no  peace.  No  system  was  permanent,  all  were 
restless,  all  unsettled. 

The  political  world  lay  like — 
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“A  dark 

Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 

Without  dimension,  where  length,  breath  and  height, 

And  time  and  place  were  lost;  where  eldest  night 
And  chaos,  ancestors  of  nature,  hold 
Eternal  Anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand.’7 

But  over  this  scene  of  human  confusion,  this  chaos  and 
thick  darkness,  the  spirit  of  the  Almighty  presided,  and  man’s 
destiny  was  still  being  worked  out  in  God’s  mysterious  ways. 
High  over  all,  and  beyond  the  lowering  clouds  that  hovered 
1  ike  a  pall  over  this  deep  ocean,  the  star  of  human  freedom  and 
human  advancement  still  shone,  though  its  light  was  too  dim 
and  uncertain,  as  it  struggled  through  the  gloom  of  that  time, 
to  guide  the  mariner  stateman  of  the  day.  Amidst  that  con¬ 
fusion,  and  the  warring  systems  of  government,  there  still 
existed  the  very  germs  and  first  principles  of  human  freedom 
and  self-government,  but  they  were  yet  covered  up  by  the 
mighty  ruins  of  the  times.  They  were  yet  uncultivated,  and 
had  received  no  proper  direction. 

These  germs  and  principles  of  human  freedom  existed  in 
the  proud  and  self-relying  spirit  that  characterized  the  invad¬ 
ing  armies  of  the  North,  and  in  the  love  of  personal  indepen¬ 
dence  and  individual  liberty  which  were  a  part  of  their  nature, 
and  had  followed  them  from  their  German  forests,  and  had 
survived  the  shock  of  war  and  the  ruin  of  empires. 

This  spirit  took  root  and  grew.  Though  from  Jack  of  gen¬ 
eral  education,  intelligence  and  patriotism,  it  did  not  lead  to 
the  formation  of  free  institutional  self-government,  but  from 
military  necesities  and  the  stormy  conflicts  and  clashing  im 
terests  of  the  times,  it  led  to  the  formation  of  the  feudal  sys^ 
tern  in  Southern  and  South-western  Europe,  and  for  centuries 
continued  in  that  form  of  government.  Yet  the  proud, 
unyielding,  unconquerable,  self-appreciating  spirit  ever  re¬ 
mained. 

Though  the  feudal  lord  had  his  knights  and  retainers,  yet 
he  defied  kings,  and  would  not  brook  the  one-man  central 
power ;  and  in  turn,  his  knight,  mounted,  plumed  and 
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spurred,  reined  in  his  charger,  and  drew  his  sword  as  proudly 
as  any  Ceesar,  and  fought  not  for  distant  potentates,  but  for 
his  own  “altars  and  his  fires.” 

The  feudal  system  became  predominant  in  Southern  and 

South-western  Europe  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  had  its 
virtues  —  it  had  its  evils.  To  its  virtues  we  have  alluded. 
Among  its  evils  or  defects,  as  a  system  of  government,  was  its 
inadaptation  to  a  national  or  general  government  of  extended 
empire.  It  was  inconsistent  with  the  harmonious  workings 
of  any  extended  political  organization. 

The  people  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  avoiding  these  evils 
of  the  feudal  system,  fell  into  the  opposite  error  of  an  all  ab¬ 
sorbing,  self-aggrandizing,  self-willed,  uncontrollable  and  op¬ 
pressive  centralized  form  of  government. 

Centralization  reached  its  most  dangerous  lengths  and  most 
strangled  individual  liberty  in  Spain  under  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.,  from  1519  to  1598  ;  in  England  under  Elizabeth, 
from  1558  to  1598  ;  in  France  under  Louis  XIV.,  from  1648 
to  1711. 

During  all  this  time,  the  struggle  of  the  human  mind  for 
civil  and  political  liberty  was  going  on  ;  and  now,  through  the 
long,  thick  night,  light  was  breaking,  and  that  struggle  was 
fast  gaining  ground.  Another  radical  change  in  the  moral 
world  was  fast  working  its  way  to  the  surface.  Those  human 
impulses  and  yearings  for  emancipation,  which  were  at  work, 
way  down  in  the  soul  of  man,  but  which  for  ages  had  been 
stifled  and  smothered,  were  now  increasing  in  earnestness  and 
intensity.  The  smouldering  fires,  and  the  rumblings  of  a 
moral  volcano  were  now  agitating  the  world  and  startling 
despots  upon  their  thrones. 

Human  intelligence,  integrity  and  patriotism  were  on  the 
increase  and  becoming  more  general.  Man  was  becoming' 
more  true  to  himself  and  liis  nature.  The  soul  of  man  began 
to  walk,  like  his  body,  upright. 

Providence  had  again  moved  through  time.  The  way  for  a 
new  order  of  things  was  preparing.  Mental  activity  became 
most  remarkable.  Free  thinkers  and  free  talkers  arose.  The 
light  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature  began  to  break  through 
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the  darkness  of  centuries,  and  liberty  was  rising  from  her 
grave,  and  shaking  oft"  the  shroud  of  ages. 

The  art  of  printing,  as  now  existing,  was  introduced  into 
Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  learning  of  the  few 
was  made  accessible  to  the  many  ;  America  was  discovered  in 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  the  mariner’s  compass  now  became  of 
general  use ;  about  this  time,  too,  gunpowder  received  a  Euro¬ 
pean  adaptation  that  changed  the  system  of  war.  General 
intelligence  and  information  began  to  pervade  the  masses ; 
and  then,  too,  in  the  onward  march  of  humanity,  came — 
stately,  proud  and  defiant — the  great  Reformation,  bearing 
on  her  banners  human  freedom,  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
sounding  the  trump  of  God,  purifying  the  Church,  and  arous¬ 
ing  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  Church  itself,  to  a  sense 
of  their  own  manhood  and  their  own  degradation.  Ger¬ 
many — old  Germany,  that  lifts  her  head  so  grandly  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  extends  the  history  of  her 
achievements,  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  so  far  back  into  the 
past: — Germany,  that  first  gave  to  Western  and  South-west¬ 
ern  Europe  that  ardent  love  of  personal  liberty  and  individual 
independence  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  free  governments,  now 
gave  to  the  world  the  great  Reformation. 

The  long  pent  up  passions  of  struggling  freedom  were  now 
breaking  through  the  crust  of  despotism  and  bigotry,  and  the 
rumblings  of  the  great  political  upheaval,  that  culminated  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  lurid  fires  of  liberty  were 
heard  and  seen  all  over  Western  Europe,  and  over  our  own 
dear  land  of  America.  They  were  heard  and  seen  in  England, 
when  Cromwell  won  the  day  at  Haseby,  in  1645  ;  when  the 
royal  head  of  Charles  I.  fell  from  the  block  in  1649  ;  they 
were  again  heard  and  seen  in  England,  when  the  English, 
under  the  leadership  of  William  of  Orange,  from  the  republic 
of  Holland,  took  new  guarantees  of  their  liberties  and  re¬ 
affirmed  their  Magna  Charta ;  they  were  heard'  and  seen 
throughout  France  as  she  was  advancing  with  the  speed  of 
time,  towards  her  great  Revolution  of  1789.  They  traveled 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  They  were  not  confined  or  cir¬ 
cumscribed  by  land  or  water.  They  were  heard  and  seen  at 
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Boston,  Concord,  Lexington  ;  they  swept  over  the  frozen 
fields  of  New  Jersey,  when  the  blood  of  patriots’  feet  tracked 
that  soil ;  they  burst  forth  at  Trenton  and  smote  the  Hessian 
foe ;  they  warmed  the  soldier’s  heart,  amid  the  ice  and  snow 
of  Valley  Forge;  they  cheered  on  our  victorious  heroes  at 
Saratoga;  they  crowned  freedom’s  war  with  success  at  York- 
town,  in  1781 ;  they  verified  the  truth  that — 

“Freedom’s  battle  once  begun, 

Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son. 

Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won.” 

The  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  on  the  4tli  of 
July,  1776,  constituted  another  new  epoch  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  human  race. 

The  recognition  of  our  independence,  on  the  30th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1782,  created  us  a  people  and  a  power  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Providence  had  again  moved  through 
time.  For  ages  the  world  had  labored  and  now  gave  birth  to 
a  new  and  yet  untried  form  of  government.  Liberty  “stood 
tip-toe  in  the  mountain  top”  of  human  progress,  and  watched 
her  first-born  of  modern  times,  with  divine  care  and  celestial 
anxiety.  The  past  looked  forward  with  admiration,  the  fu¬ 
ture  looked  back  with  hope  to  this  wondrous  period  in  the 
history  of  human  government. 

Thus  from  the  world’s  history,  and  through  the  mazes  and 
labyrinths  of  the  past,  do  we  not  discover  the  upward  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  human  mind  ?  And  do  we  not  discern  the  hand 
of  God  leading  mankind  from  the  most  elementary  state  of 
society,  through  various  changes  and  gradations,  up  to  that 
kind  of  free  institutional  self-government  which  w^e  now 
enjoy  ? 

While  the  physical  laws  of  God  have  changed  and  improved 
the  face  of  the  earth,  have  not  His  moral  laws  changed  and 
improved  the  forms  of  government  under  which  the  peoples 
of  the  world  must  live  ? 

As  we  now  cease  our  travels  in  remote  ages,  and  through 
foreign  lands,  how  gladly  do  we  turn  to  our  own  dear  coun¬ 
try.  With  what  pride  do  we  contemplate  her  great  plains, 
her  majectic  hills,  her  mighty  rivers,  her  noble  lakes,  her 
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healthful  air,  her  varied  soil,  her  deeds  in  war,  her  achieve¬ 
ments  in  peace.  The  land  where  our  ancestors  bled  ;  where 
our  fathers  sleep.  The  land  where  high  on  many  a  hill  and 
proud  in  many  a  valley,  there  stand  to-day  the  Marathons  of 
victory,  the  Thermopylaes  of  valor — not  where  a  Leonidas 
with  his  three  hundred  Spartan  heroes  fell,  yet  fell  in  vain  ; 
not  where  the  commemorating  monument  reads  that  sad  lan¬ 
guage  of  defeat :  “Go,  stranger,  and  tell  at  Lacedaemon  that 
we  died  here,  in  obedience  to  her  sacred  laws,”  yet  where  we 
know  they  died  in  vaid ;  not  where  the  invader,  by  either 
treachery  or  force,  succeeded,  but  where  the  battles  of  free¬ 
dom  were  fought  and  won,  and  the  result  was  liberty’s  life, 
and  not  liberty’s  death. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  mind  of  man  disputed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world,  and  in  its  advancement  had  pecu¬ 
liarly  prepared  the  American  Colonies  for  the  revolution  out 
of  which  our  institutions  had  their  immediate  birth. 

~No  former  age  had  been  so  ripe  for  freedom,  and  no  other 
people  were  so  well  prepared  to  solve  the  problem  of  human¬ 
ity  and  prove  that  man  was  capable  of  self-government. 

The  colonies  were  made  up  of  a  brave  and  hardy  people ;  a 
people  of  education  and  general  intelligence — not  wdiere  a 
few  only  were  educated,  but  where  the  mental  plain  of  the 
entire  society,  in  the  essential  principles  of  government,  had 
been  raised  up  to  the  heights  of  the  former  few,  and  all  had  be¬ 
come  one  vast  table-land  of  general  intelligence,  integrity  and 
patriotism,  purified,  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  health¬ 
ful  atmosphere  of  a  broad,  comprehensive,  national  common- 
sense  ;  a  people  who  had  fled  from  wrong,  and  would  not 
brook  oppression  ;  a  people  who  revered  God,  loved  their 
country,  knew  their  right  and  dared  maintain  them  ;  a  peo¬ 
ple  actuated  by  no  unholy  ambition,  but  whose  souls  were 
warmed  with  the  undying  spirit  of  liberty,  and  in  their 
struggle  for  independence,  pledged  to  their  country  and  each 
other,  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor.  All 
things  wrere  sacrificed  by  them  to  country  ;  the  country  was 
sacrified  to  nothing. 

It  was  not  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war,  nor 
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indeed  even  immediately  at  its  conclusion,  that  the  palladium 
of  liberty  and  free  government,  the  glorious  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  adopted. 

When  the  first  gun  of  the  Revolution  was  fired  by  the  en¬ 
emy,  all  the  colonies  in  quick  succession  rushed  to  arms,  and 
amid  the  smoke  and  battle  of  the  Ions;  and  trving  struggle 
which  then  ensued,  our  ancestors  took  no  time  to  form  a  per¬ 
manent  system  of  government.  The  cohesive  power  of  war 
for  mutual  rights  and  mutual  protection,  proved  adequate  to 
hold  the  colonies  together  during  those  times  of  blood  ;  and 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  15th  November,  1777,  fully 
ratified  in  July,  1778,  were  at  that  time  the  only  written 
bonds  of  Union. 

When,  however,  the  last  battle  had  been  fought,  and  the 
last  roar  of  cannon  had  died  away  over  hill  and  plain— when 

“Grim  visag’d  war  had  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front,” 

and  our  independence  had  been  recognized  in  November,  1782, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  propel  the  ship  of  state  without 
the  aid  of  external  forces,  and  to  direct  her  course  by  the 
workings  of  her  own  machinery,  then  our  ancestors,  drifting 
in  uncertain  waters  and  unknown  depths,  began  to  sink  the 
plummet,  and  sound  for  a  solid  basis  on  which  to  rear  the 
new  structure  of  a  government,  that  would  comport  with  the 
advanced  freedom  and  intelligence  of  humanity,  and  stand 
up  against  the  weaves  of  time  and  the  wear  and  shock  of  ages. 

Herein  lay  their  most  difficult  task,  and  in  the  performance 
of  this  task  they  most  showed  their  great  wisdom  and  their 
divine  mission. 

Governments  had  been  destroyed  before ;  allegiance  had 
been  thrown  off  before,  war  had  been  waged  before,  battles 
had  been  fought  before,  victories  had  been  won  before ;  but 
wars,  though  victorious,  had  ended  in  ruin ;  battles,  though 
won,  had  accomplished  no  good  ;  rebellion,  though  successful, 
had  not  improved  the  subjects’  condition. — Alexander  had 
overrun  the  world,  but  his  kingdom  vanished  like  a  dream  : — 
Brutus  lost  at  Philippi,  but  Rome  gained  no  advantage. — 
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Charles  I.  had  his  Cromwell,  but  England  is  still  a  mon¬ 
archy  : — Though  our  war  for  independence  had  succeeded,  the 
fruits  of  that  success  yet  remained  to  be  secured. 

Our  patriot  fathers,  in  accomplishing  the  great  work  that 
lay  before  them,  took  lessons  from  the  past.  They  extended 
their  researches  over  all  time,  and  to  all  forms  of  government. 
They  examined  the  laws  of  the  Grecian  and  Italian  city  re¬ 
publics,  and  found  them  inapplicable  to  an  extended  territor¬ 
ial  government ;  they  sat  by  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
and  in  the  light  of  her  lingering  glory  studied  her  institutions, 
and  found  patrician  greatness  and  consular  grandeur,  and  a 
national  superiority,  but  not  a  freedom  of  which  the  great 
body  of  the  people  partook,  or  from  which  they  gained  any 
advantage ;  they  read  the  laws  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  and 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  system  of  government 
that  had  prevailed  in  the  free  communities  of  Flanders,  the 
Rhine  and  the  Hanseatic  League.  But  all  these  researches 
and  labors  afforded  them  no  example  of  such  a  government 
as  the  age  and  circumstances  demanded,  and  as  it  was  their 
mission  to  inaugurate. 

Our  ancestors  discovered  that  in  framing  our  Constitution 
there  were  two  great  evils  for  them  to  avoid,  in  order  to  fill 
the  measure  of  free  institutional  self-government — the  Scylla 
of  centralization,  and  the  Charybdis  of  dissolution.  They 
saw  that  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  must  be  secured,  and  yet  that  the  local  rights  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  States  must  be  preserved.  They  saw  the  evils  of 
a  strong,  uncontrollable,  despotic,  irresponsible  central  govern¬ 
ment,  against  which  there  would  be  no  relief  except  by  revo¬ 
lution  ;  they  comprehended  the  evils  of  a  weak,  conditional, 
uncertain  league,  or  sort  of  special  partnership  government, 
between  conflicting  sovereignties,  disputes  amongst  which 
might  at  any  time  destroy  the  Union,  and  which  could  only 
be  held  together  by  the  conquest  of  one  over  the  others. 

Between  these  two  evils  our  fathers  wisely  determined  to' 
steer  the  ship  of  state  in  a  middle  course,  and  avoid  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  centralization  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  feudal 
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system  of  the  eleventh  century ;  to  select  the  good  of  each, 
and  eschew  the  evils  of  both. 

From  these  labors,  from  these  researches,  with  these  senti¬ 
ments,  and  from  the  depths  of  wisdom  and  in  boundless  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  as  the  ripened  fruit  of  centuries  of  mental  pro¬ 
gress,  came  forth  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  1787,  the 
glorious  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America — that 
wondrous  instrument,  which  carries  its  benign  and  salutary 
influences  all  over  our  broad  country,  and  controls  with  its 
healthful  power,  on  all  subjects  of  common  interest  and  com¬ 
mon  advantage,  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  yet  does  not 
blight  one  twig  of  liberty  in  all  the  land,  or  interfere  in  local 
matters  with  one  right  of  self-government  in  any  State. 

Thus  was  created  a  nation  and  a  perpetual  government, 
that  secures  national  existence  and  common  protection  to  all, 
and  preserves  local  self-government  to  every  part ;  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  bears  the  stars  and  stripes  throughout  our  common 
country,  and  yet  preserves  to  each  State  her  local  colors ;  a 
government  that  can  never  contract  or  grow  less,  but  from 
the  beautiful  working  of  its  machinery,  can  expand — can 
open  and  bring  in  any  number  of  new  states  or  peoples,  if 
they  are  possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence,  without  weaken¬ 
ing  the  central  power,  or  violating  any  local  right,  or  disturb¬ 
ing  the  happy  equilibrium  of  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces  that  bind  the  government  of  the  United  States  into  one 
harmonious  system.  In  this  power  and  capacity  of  expan¬ 
sion,  with  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  all  the  parts, 
our  form  of  government  differs  from  all  ancient  and  all  for¬ 
mer  republics. 

When  we  speak  of  liberty,  self-government  and  freedom, 
as  secured  to  us  by  our  Constitutions  and  form  of  government, 
we  do  not  mean  that  they  permit,  much  less  justify  a  general 
license  or  an  absence  of  restraint,  nor  that  they  unnerve  the 
arm  of  justice,  law  or  order,  or  ignore  the  exercise  of  power 
by  the  government,  or,  if  necessary,  even  force  over  the  citi¬ 
zen.  If  such  were  the  case,  we  would  have  no  government, 
no  nation,  and  society  would  soon  resolve  itself  into  its  origi¬ 
nal  elements. 
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The  very  idea  and  meaning  of  government  implies  power ; 
healthful  restraint  and  authority  to  be  exercised  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  and  obedience  to  be  observed  by  the 
citizen. 

But  our  national  and  state  constitutions  were  made  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people  alone,  in  their 
own  appointed  way,  can  they  be  changed.  They  clearly  de¬ 
fine,  fix  and  guarantee  civil  and  political  rights.  They  govern 
alike  those  who  expound  and  enforce  them,  and  those  by  whom 
and  for  whom  they  are  made — the  ruler  and  the  ruled. 

None  are  above  the  laws,  and  none  are  below  their  protec¬ 
tion.  Their  chartered  and  guaranteed  rights  are  liberal,  full 
and  generous,  and  cannot  be  violated,  but  serve  as  checks  and 
restraints  upon  the  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  branches 
of  government. 

They  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  man,  first  educated, 
moralized  and  enlightened,  is  capable  of  self-government,  and 
that  he  is  then  best  governed  when  least  governed  ;  that  while 
force  is  a  necessary  part  of  government,  it  is  not  its  essence, 
but  that  moral  principles  and  the  consent  of  the  governed  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  our  institutions. 

Only  eighty -five  years  have  passed  away  since  our  Consti¬ 
tution  was  adopted.  Men  still  live  who  saw  the  broad  folds 
of  the  stars  and  stripes  first  float  over  it,  and  the  graves  of  its 
framers  are  yet  fresh  in  time. 

But  how  big  with  momentous  events  those  years  have 
been.  What  prodigies  of  progress  our  dear  country  has 
achieved ;  what  heroes,  what  patriots,  what  statesmen  stand 
out  before  us,  as  we  look  back  over  our  proud,  though  brief 
past.  What  an  amazing  stretch  of  territory  ;  what  a  won- 
derous  growth  of  power  our  country  has  acquired. 

Behold  our  Washington  as  he  stands  to-day,  among  the 
foremost  of  humanity — pure,  brave,  heroic — and  truly  “the 
first  in  war,  the  first  in  peace,  and  the  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,”  and  not  only  of  his  countrymen,  but  of  the 
world.  Eternal  fame  has  inscribed  his  name  on  all  her  ever¬ 
lasting  tablets.  Immortality  has  stretched  forth  her  hand 
and  raised  him  to  a  monument  above  all  former  leaders;  and 
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there  lie  stands,  and  there  he  will  ever  stand — serene,  calm 
and  majestic,  his  brow  with  undying  laurels  wreathed,  lit  up 
by  a  remembrance  that  has  no  night ;  guarded  by  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  Heaven  and  the  admiration  of  man ;  and  as  the 
moss  of  ages  gathers  over  the  graves  of  nations,  and  moun¬ 
tains  are  leveled  and  valleys  are  raised  by  the  hand  of  time, 
and  the  shadows  of  ceaseless  centuries  thicken  at  the  base  of 
his  monument,  and  dim  and  obscure  the  name  and  lustre  of 
Alexanders,  Caesars  and  JSTapoleons,  his  name  and  his  glory 
will  still  be  bright,  and  still  be  rising,  as  the  lark,  to  greet 
the  morning  of  time  then  yet  to  come. 

How  different  was  our  Washington  from  Hapoleon.  Wash¬ 
ington’s  ambition  was  measured  and  bounded  by  his  country’s 
good.  His  interests  were  merged  in  his  country’s  interests. 
Hapoleon  used  his  country  for  his  own  ambitious  ends,  and 
sacrificed  his  country’s  interests  to  his  own.  Fresh  and  vic¬ 
torious  from  the  siege  of  Toulon,  Hapoleon  commenced  his 
ambitious  and  selfish  career.  Led  on  by  the  dazzling  “pride, 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,”  so  rapid  did  he  climb  the 
dangerous  heights  of  ambition,  and  so  unexpected  was  his 
success  even  to  himself,  that  when  he  looked  down  from  the 
lofty  peaks  which  he  had  attained,  he  saw  himself  alone — - 
alone  on  the  cold  heights  of  empty  ambition,  and  became 
giddy — stumbled,  and  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

From  the  thirteen  original  Colonies  our  Constitution  has 
traveled  South  South-west  and  West.  The  fair  lands  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  the  sunny  fields  of  Louisiana,  stretching  away  up  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley,  the  vast  territories  of  the  boundless 
West,  the  Lone  Star  State  of  Texas,  the  golden  regions  of 
California,  have  in  that  eighty-five  years  all  been  added,  and 
all  are  beino'  fast  subdued  and  rendered  subservient  to  a^ri- 
culture,  manufacture  and  commerce. 

Where  once  the  face  of  the  white  man  was  never  seen,  and 
the  sound  of  the  woodman’s  axe  was  never  heard,  and  the 
deer  and  buffalo  roamed  undisturbed,  and  the  gun  of  the 
huntsman  never  broke  the  silence  of  the  deep  forest,  now  the 
laws,  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  our  country,  have  reached, 
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and  our  constitution  and  colors  control  and  wave  over  a  pros¬ 
perous  and  free  people. 

Thirteen  States  have  been  increased  to  thirty-seven,  and 
our  vast  territories  still  remain  to  be  brought  in  and  swell  the 
number.  Our  broad  country  bares  its  fertile  bosom  to  the 
industry  of  the  world,  and  has  invited  millions  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe,  while  our  free  institutions  afford  shelter  to 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations  of  the  earth. 

Ours  is  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,  in  a  well-regulated  representative  form.  Each 
member  of  society  feels  his  individual  worth  and  his  natural 
nobility.  Our  institutions  ennoble  the  soul  and  develop  man¬ 
hood.  There  is  no  mailed-hand  of  a  central  government  to 
crush  out  liberty  or  personal  aspirations  ;  there  is  no  clashing, 
confused  conflicts  of  rival  sovereignties  by  which  liberty  be¬ 
comes  anarchy  and  all  becomes  confusion.  The  doctrine  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings  belongs  to  the  past,  and  has  no  place 
with  us.  With  us  intelligence,  integrity  and  patriotism  are 
the  proper  qualifications  for  place,  for  office  and  for  power. 
With  these  qualifications,  the  humblest  members  of  society 
may  become  the  most  exalted.  The  poor  boy  that  kneels  by 
his  mother’s  side  in  the  log  cabin  of  our  western  frontier,  or 
looks  up  to  God  through  the  shattered  roof  of  the  humble 
cottage,  may  become  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
summer’s  breeze  or  the  winter’s  blast  making  their  way 
through  the  rents  and  crevices  of  poverty’s  home,  may  play 
with  the  sunny  locks  or  chill  the  rosy  cheek  of  the  infant 
man  who  may  hereafter  adorn  our  halls  of  legislation,  or  add 
lustre  to  our  arms  on  the  field  of  battle. 

When  before  iu  the  history  of  the  world  has  man  attained 
this  full  stature  of  his  nobility  ?  When  before  has  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  mental  emancipation  achieved  this  sublime  success  ? 
Never,  never,  never,  comes  up  to  us  through  the  long  line  of 
man’s  past  record. 

And  this  consummation  is  the  work  of  near  six  thousand 
years !  Glorious  work — glorious  consummation  !  For  this 
humanity  has  struggled,  sages  have  studied,  statesmen  have 
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labored,  heroes  have  fought,  patriots  have  died — and  this  is 
our  heritage. 

If  it  may  be  said  of  the  Highlander  on  his  native  yet  sterile 
rocks,  while  the  foe  is  even  victorious  on  the  plain,  that 

“Dear  is  that  home  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 

And  dear  the  hill  that  lifts  him  to  the  storms, 

And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 

Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother’s  breast, 

So  the  wild  torrent  and  the  mountain  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  hills  the  more;” 

if  the  German  heart  swells  with  the  sentiment, 

‘•Dear  Fatherland,  no  fear  be  thine, 

Firm  stand  thy  sons  to  guard  the  Rhine;” 

if  the  Englishman  glories  in  the  proud  associations  of 

‘‘God  save  the  Queen,” 

if  the  brave  Irishman,  when  he  sees  the  shamrock  and  green 
harp  of  unhappy  Ireland  wave  in  the  winds  of  heaven,  finds 
his  noble  soul  leap  into  a  proud  freedom  that  his  country  is 
denied,  and  recalls  her  deeds  of  valor,  and  the  heroic  struggles 
of  his  ancestors,  and  glories  in  his  nationality ; 

if  the  Frenchman  is  filled  with  national  enthusiasm  when  in 
“The  Marseillaise”  he  hears  the  stirring  appeal : 

“To  arms,  to  arms,  ye  brave  !  th’  avenging  sword  unsheath! 

March  on  !  March  on  !  all  hearts  resolved,  on  victory  or  death  !” 

how  dear  should  be  to  us  that  home ;  how  firm  should  we 
stand  by  that  country ;  how  proud  should  we  be  of  that  na¬ 
tivity ;  how  enthusiastic  may  we  justly  be  over  those  mem¬ 
ories  which  our  own  dear  America,  our  institutions,  and  our 
history  afford  us,  and  make  our  own. 

How  strange  then  it  is  to  know,  that  in  an  evil,  thought¬ 
less  hour,  our  brethren  of  a  vast  and  beautiful  section  of  our 
common  country,  led  on  by  an  unholy  ambition,  and  by  a 
mistaken  notion  of  the  character  of  our  government,  and  a 
misappreciation  of  their  own  interests,  dared  to  unsheath  the 
sword  against  the  nation’s  life  and  threaten  the  permanency 
of  our  institutions. 
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Terrible  and  bloody,  costly  and  disastrous,  however,  as  our 
late  civil  war  has  been,  its  result  has  settled  another  great 
principle,  and  added  another  tribute  in  favor  of  free-  institu¬ 
tional  self-government,  and  demonstrated  the  problem  that 
freedom,  and  our  representative  form  of  government,  are  not 
inconsistent  with  national  strength  and  national  durability. 
Great  minds  had  differed  on  the  construction  of  our  Consti¬ 
tution,  as  affecting  the  relation  between  the  several  States 
and  the  General  government,  as  to  where  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States  ended,  and  that  of  the  General  Government  com¬ 
menced  ;  and  in  what  particulars  either  was  supreme,  and 
especially  as  to  whether  the  connection  between  the  different 
States,  voluntarily  formed  as  it  had  been,  could  at  the  pleasure 
of  any  State  be  voluntarily  and  peacefully  severed.  The 
meaning  of  “States  rights,”  and  the  central  cohesive  power 
claimed  for  the  General  Government,  were  much  discussed, 
and  various  opinions  were  entertained.  The  Constitution  was 
differently  expounded.  The  great  Calhoun  of  the  South,  and 
those  of  his  school,  denied,  as  in  his  great  speech  on  the  so- 
called  “Force-Bill,”  made  in  February,  1838,  that  the  several 
States,  even  in  matters  of  common  and  general  interest  to 
them  all,  or  even  in  matters  conceded  to  be  within  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  Union  (as  commerce)  formed  one  community,  or 
that  even  in  such  matters  the  Union  was  one  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  claimed  that  the  General  Government  was  the  mere 
agent  of  the  different  States,  and  that  any  State  might  at  any 
time  revoke  that  agency ;  and  contended  that  there  was  no 
power  in  the  Constitution,  or  under  the  Constitution,  which 
could  hold  the  States  together,  and  that  their  continued 
union  under  the  Constitution  must  depend  upon  their  own 
volition. 

The  great  Webster,  of  the  North,  and  those  who  battled 
with  him,  contended,  as  in  his  celebrated  reply  to  Hayne,  on 
“Foot’s  Resolution,”  in  January,  1830,  that  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  not  the  agent  of  the  State  governments,  but  that 
it  was  the  agent  of  the  people  of  all  the  States ,  and  that  the 
people  of  all  the  States  could  alone  restrain,  modify,  or  reform 
it ;  that  the  power  conferred  on  the  General  Government,  so 
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to  speak,  was  coupled  with  an  interest,  and  could  not  be  re¬ 
voked  ;  that  the  Constitution  was  the  'people’s  constitution  ; 
that  the  Government  was  the  people’s  government,  “made  for 
the  people,  made  by  the  people,  and  answerable  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  “declared  that 
the  Constitution  should  be  the  supreme  law ;”  that  while  the 
States  were  sovereign  so  far  as  their  sovereignty  was  not  af¬ 
fected  by  this  supreme  law,  yet  so  far  as  the  people  had  given 
power  to  the  General  Government,  so  far  State  sovereignty 
was  controlled,  and  that  therein,  and  to  that  extent,  and  as 
to  legislation  on  such  subjects  as  the  people  had  given  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  General  Government,  the  General  Government 
and  the  laws  thereof  were  supreme,  and  that  Liberty  and 
Union  “were”  then  “and  forever  one  and  inseparable.” 

Happily  had  it  been  for  the  South ;  happily  had  it  been  for 
the  Uorth  ;  happily  had  it  been  for  our  common  country ;  and 
happily  had  it  been  for  humanity,  could  these  and  similar- 
questions,  which  led  to  the  civil  war,  have  been  adjudicated 
in  our  courts,  and  such  adjudication  adhered  to.  But  it  has 
ever  seemed  in  the  history  of  nations,  that  no  great  national 
principle  is  susceptible  of  final  settlement  and  fixed  determi¬ 
nation,  without  the  spilling  of  blood ;  without  an  appeal  to 
arms  and  a  reference  to  the  dread  arbiter  of  war.  So  it  was 
with  our  unhappy  disputes.  War,  most  gigantic,  bloody  and 
disastrous,  came.  The  hot  breath  of  fire,  carnage  and  de¬ 
struction  swept  over  and  blighted  our  beloved  country.  The 
terrible  shock  which  ensued,  when  Americans  met  Americans 
in  battle,  was  felt  through  the  world.  With  equal  courage 
and  rivalry  of  prowess,  they  fought  like  contending  giants, 
and  long,  if  not  doubtful,  was  that  struggle.  Here  in  Get¬ 
tysburg— now  one  of  the  world’s  immortal  spots — was  wit¬ 
nessed  one  of  those  terrible  encounters.  Three  suns  rose  and 
set  over  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  crash  of  musketry,  the  awful 
bayonet  charge,  the  hand-to-hand  fight,  and  night  was  made 
lurid  with  the  continued  contest ;  your  fields  drank  blood, 
your  streams  ran  red ;  the  shifting  tide  of  battle  ebbed  and 
flowed  in  uncertain  waves.  “The  storm  was  up  and  all  was 
Vol,  II.  Ho.  4.  78 
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on  the  hazard,”  until  on  the  fourth  day,  our  proud  colors 
floated  triumphantly,  with  no  enemy  to  stand  before  them, 
and  the  shattered  foe  made  his  sullen  retreat. 

So  raged  this  terrible  war  for  years.  But,  thank  God, 
thank  the  courage  of  our  brave  people,  thank  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  the  masses,  our  government  sustained  its 
integrity,  established  its  salutary  power  and  self-sustaining 
quality,  and  came  out  of  this  fiery  ordeal  moulded,  cemented 
and  welded  together  as  an  assured  national  government  on 
matters  of  general  import ;  and  yet  preserving  all  our  local 
rights.  The  mistaken  and  fallacious  doctrine  of  peaceable 
and  constitutional  secession  is  forever  repudiated.  The  dis¬ 
turbing  question  of  slavery  is  also  forever  banished  from  our 
State  and  National  Councils. 

To-day  our  country  is  more  powerful,  and  more  the  subject 
to  the  world’s  admiration,  than  before  the  first  gun  was  fired 
on  Sumpter — another  new  epoch  has  been  set  by  Providence 
in  the  history  of  self-government — and  the  verdict  of  time,  as 
announced  by  the  glorious  result  of  our  civil  war,  is,  that  free 
institutional  self-government,  conducted  on  our  principles  of 
representation,  may  be  as  permanent  as  they  are  in  keeping 
with  the  advanced  age  of  intelligence,  integrity  and  patriot¬ 
ism.  That  verdict  has  been  recorded  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
From  it  there  is  no  appeal.  It  is  as  unalterable  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  May  the  dread  tribunal  of  war 
never  more  be  convened  in  our  dear  country.  May  the  gates 
of  Janus  remain  forever  closed.  Hostilities  ceased,  and  the 
dove  of  peace  returned  to  our  land  more  than  seven  years  ago. 
Can  we  not,  my  countrymen,  cease  the  war  of  imbittered 
hate,  sectional  feeling  and  local  strifes.  Our  brave  soldiery 
fought  men  like  men  in  arms.  They  were  terrible  to  the  foe 
in  battle,  but  to  the  disarmed  or  yielding  they  were  friends. 
Their  example  in  war,  let  us  emulate  in  peace. 

The  old  Constitution,  with  amendments  firmly  engrafted  to 
suit  the  altered  condition  of  things,  has  followed  the  national 
flag  to  every  part  of  the  South.  Let  it  carry  with  it  equal 
rights  to  all.  Let  sectional  feeling  be  buried  with  other  mis- 
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takes  of  the  past.  Great ly  did  our  brethren  of  the  South  sin, 
and  greatly  have  they  suffered.  Their  fault — 

“Was  a  grievous  fault,  and  grievously  have  they  answered  for  it.” 

Let  us  remember  that  our  Government  addresses  itself  to 
the  reason  of  man,  not  his  fears.  The  age  of  barbarian  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  its  brute  force,  has  passed  away.  Our  government 
will  be  permanent,  because  it  is  a  good  government,  and  is 
loved  by  the  governed,  and  not  because  it  may  exercise  the 
power  to  oppress. 

Let  the  Horth  and  South  shake  hands  ;  let  old  relations  be 
renewed ;  let  the  memories  of  common  dangers  and  common 
glories  be  revived,  Horth  and  South  ;  nature  has  returned  to 
her  former  course ;  the  seasons  come  and  go  as  before ;  the 
earth  yields  her  rich  harvest  as  before ;  the  same  hills  and 
rolling  streams  still  connect  our  common  country ;  the  rains 
of  heaven  still  fall  alike  on  all.  Let  brotherly  love  return. 
Let  us  hear  the  voice  of  Christ  once  more  say,  “Peace  !”  Let 
us  realize  that  we  have  peace,  and  that 

“No  longer  from  its  brazen  portals, 

The  blast  of  war’s  great  organ  shakes  the  skies; 

But  beautiful,  as  songs  of  the  immortals. 

The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise.” 

Let  us  cultivate  the  fruits  of  peace.  Let  us  diffuse  amongst 
the  people  general  intelligence,  education,  and  pure  patriot¬ 
ism,  for  these  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  institutions. 

iSTo  matter  what  laws  may  stand  on  the  statute  books,  no 
matter  what  our  constitutions  may  contain,  they  will  be  but 
idle  provisions,  and  dumb  oracles  without  these  great  requi¬ 
sites  to  all  free  government,  and  without  a  friendly  feeling 
between  the  several  States  ;  and,  finally,  let  us  of  the  Horth — 
we  who  have  been  victorious — be  just  to  our  brethren  of  the 
South,  and  as  we  ask  mercy  of  Heaven,  let  us  even  be  mer¬ 
ciful. 

£‘The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained: 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven, 

Upon  the  place  beneath:  it  is  twice  blessed — 

It  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes; 
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’Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 

His  scepter  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  set  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway — 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  kings — 

It  is  an  attribute  of  Hod  himself ; 

And  earthly  power  then  shows  likest  God’s 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.” 


ARTICLE  V. 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  CONFESSIONS,  AND  ORTHODOXY  OF 
THE  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 

^Translated  from  the  German  of  Prof.  C.  von  Palmer,  by  G.  F.  Behr¬ 
inger,  A.  B.,  Geneva,  1872. 

According  to  the  Forms  of  Discipline  of  the  16th  century, 
the  orthodoxy  of  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  was  ascertained 
by  an  examination.  The  ultra-church  party  of  our  day  would 
fain  again  make  of  the  theological  examination  a  confessional 
trial.  Though  the  old  regulations  have  never  been  formally 
abolished,  yet  they  have  been  reduced  to  a  proper  measure, 
Ho  board  of  examiners  at  the  present  time  will  demand,  at 
the  candidate’s  examination,  a  confession  of  his  faith.  But 
they  may,  it  is  true,  gather  from  his  verbal  and  written  de¬ 
clarations  whether  he  be  in  conflict  with  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  whether  he  have  any  inclination  to 
attack  that  which  the  church  confesses,  and  whether  there  be 
any  danger  of  his  giving  offence.  For  the  last  mentioned, 
possible  occurrence  some  legal  regulation  must  be  provided. 
But  this  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  confessional  ob- 


*An  extract  from  a  course  of  lectures  upon  “Ecclesiastical  Law,”  de¬ 
livered  at  the  University  of  Tubingen,  Wiirtemberg,  during  the  Summer 
Semester  of  1871. 
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ligation  which  the  church  imposes  upon  its  ministers,  and 
herein  there  exists  a  great  diversity  in  the  practices  of  differ¬ 
ent  times  and  countries. 

In  Wurttemberg ,  until  the  year  1804,  every  minister  was 
hound  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Form  of  Concord,  the 
Wurttemberg  Confession,  and  to  a  special  Confession  of  the 
year  1560,  touching  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
After  the  Pietistic  movement  had  caused  a  ferment,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  year  1694,  it  was  strictly  enjoined  upon  all  to 
adhere  to  the  teachings  of  the  Symbolical  Books.  But  a 
simple  subscription,  and  not  an  oath,  was  demanded.  Even 
the  Rationalistic  period  did  not  effect  any  important  change 
in  this  respect,  for  an  edict  of  1804  decrees :  “the  Dean  shall 
receive  the  pledge  of  the  clergyman  at  his  ordination ,  to  wit ,  that 
he  will  at  all  times  times  teach  the  pure  doctrine  according  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures ,  the  Augustana  and  the  Symbolical  Books  found¬ 
ed  thereupon .” 

Since  the  year  1827,  every  minister  at  his  first  installation 
is  called  upon  to  pledge  his  word  of  honor,  that  “in  his  ser¬ 
mons  and  religious  instruction ,  he  will  hold  fast  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures ,  and  that  he  will  not  permit  himself  to  deviate  from  the 
Evangelical  system  of  doctrines  as  contained  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession .” 

Such  a  form  of  subscription  will  certainly  never  cramp  any 
one  who  is  not  fundamentally  at  variance  with  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  faith.  And  yet  it  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  effect 
the  removal  of  such  as  may  be  in  conflict  with  and  give  of¬ 
fence  to  the  church. 

Prussia.  The  Prussian  “municipal  law”  declares,  that,  “in 
their  official  discourses  and  religious  instruction ,  the  clergy  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  introduce  any  thing  to  the  offence  of  the  congregation ,  that 
does  not  harmonize  with  the  f  undamental  ideas  of  the  religious  or¬ 
ganization  to  which  they  belong ..  To  what  extent  they  can  continue 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office ,  in  view  of  a  sincere  conviction 
of  the  incorrectness  of  these  ideas ,  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  conscience 

The  following  form  of  an  official  oath  was  established  in 
1815  and  renewed  in  1835  :  “I swear ,  that  I  will  conscientiously 
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fulfil ,  as  becomes  a  f  unctionary  of  the  Christian  church ,  the  duties , 
well  known  to  myself  ,  0/  the  office  entrusted  to  my  care  ;  and  that , 
as  a  faithful  pastor ,  I  will  strive  with  all  zeal  and  earnestness ,  by 
my  life  and  teachings ,  to  extend,  in  my  congregation  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  of  my  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ .” 

In  the  year  1852  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Pomerania  re¬ 
ceived  the  concession,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  traditional 
custom,  both  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  Luther’s  Smaller 
Catechism  should  be  expressly  mentioned  in  the  form  of  sub¬ 
scription. 

In  Saxony ,  since  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  because 
of  the  intrusion  of  Calvinism,  an  obligation  by  oath  upon  all 
the  Lutheran  Symbols  was  demanded.  This  regulation  pre¬ 
vails  in  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  And 
yet  in  later  times  this  oath  hindered  no  one  from  preaching 
the  most  vulgar  Rationalism — an  evidence  that  it  is  better 
not  to  bend  the  bow  too  far. 

At  present  the  form  of  subscription  in  Saxony  is  as  follows: 
“/  swear ,  that  I  will  remain  firm  and  steadfast  to,  and  teach  in 
accordance  with,  the  pure  doctrine  received  in  this  country ,  as  it  is 
contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  exhibited  in  the  unaltered  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession,  and  reiterated  in  the  remaining  Symbolical  Books 
of  the  Evangelical  church.  And  should  I  feel  myself  impelled  by 
my  conscience  to  deviate  in  my  discourses  from  the  received  sys¬ 
tem  of  doctrines,  I  will  report  the  same  to  my  superiors  without 
delay ,  and  wait  before  resolving  upon  further  action .” 

There  are  other  forms  of  subscription  which  permit  a  wider 
range  and  partly  a  reprehensible  latitude. 

In  Hesse- Darmstadt,  in  the  year  1822,  after  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  ( i .  e.  the  union  of  the  Reformed  and  Lu¬ 
theran  churches),  it  was  declared,  that,  “ the  Word  of  God 
alone  is  the  rule  of  faith  f  furthermore,  that,  “ the  Symbolical 
Books  of  both  churches  should  be  respected A  To  this  was  after¬ 
wards  added  the  explanation  :  uthe  doctrines  of  the  gospel  must 
be  proclaimed  in  a  Christian  spirit ,  the  preached  word  must  be  in 
harmony  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Evangelical 
Church.  ” 

In  Nassau,  in  the  year  1818,  this  form  was  prescribed:  “I 
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pledge  myself  to  accept  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  teaching , 
and  promise  so  to  proclaim  the  Christian  doctrines ,  according  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Evangelical  church ,  as  I  shall,  af¬ 
ter  honest  investigation  and  with  sincere  conviction ,  draw  the  same 
from  the  Bible." 

This  tendency  towards  subjectivism  may  be  fouud  in  the 
past  century,  caused  by  the  Pietistic  movement.  When  the 
old  Forms  of  Discipline  pledge  upon  the  Symbolical  Books 
with  the  explanatory  phrase,  “ because  they  agree  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures ,”  Pietism  and,  following  it,  Rationalism  reply:  “in 
so  far  as  they  agree  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  .”  Thus  it  was 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  to  decide  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  he  should  find  and  acknowledge  this  agreement. 

The  forms  of  subscription  as  they  existed  for  a  time  in 
Rhenish-Bavaria  and  in  the  smaller  German  states  are  the 
most  extreme  instances  of  their  kind.  By  the  same  one  was 
pledged  “to  award  a  due  respect  to  the  Symbolical  Books  and  to 
make  use  of  them  according  to  one's  best  judgment .” 

The  question  that  has  been  so  often  discussed,  whether  the 
so-called  compulsory  subscription  to  the  Symbols  have  any 
just  foundation,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent,  can  not  be  answered 
abstractly.  It  is  indeed  very  easy  to  establish  a  canon  and 
to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  it ;  but  for  the  concrete  case  it 
either  includes  too  much,  or  else  it  is  not  sufficiently  compre¬ 
hensive.  For  here  two  perfectly  equal  and  unimpeachable 
rights  confront  each  other  :  the  interests  of  the  association  to 
which  the  individual  belongs  and  into  whose  service  he  en- 
ters,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  interests  of  the  freedom  of 
conscience.  In  accordance  with  the  first  named  right,-  he 
that  engages  in  the  service  of  an  association  binds  himself  to 
obey  its  statutes.  If  he  can  not  reconcile  these  with  his  per¬ 
sonal  convictions  he  must  withdraw.  Ho  one  expects  of  him 
that  he  speak  or  act  contrary  to  his  convictions.  Hor  can  he 
expect  that  the  association  will  provide  him  with  a  position 
and  its  support,  in  order  to  be  able  by  means  of  his  office  to 
act  contrary  to  its  intention  and  purpose.  But  we  must  also 
remember,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Evangelical  church,  that  a  certain  amount  of  liber- 
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ty  be  accorded,  and  that  therefore  many  conflicting  views  be 
tolerated,  so  long  as  they  do  not  give  offence  and  impair  the 
life  of  the  church  itself.  For  the  gain  which  this  freedom 
brings  to  the  spiritual  life  and  its  development,  outweighs  by 
far  the  injury  occasioned  by  the  extravagances  of  individual 
instances. 

Nevertheless  a  limit  must  be  fixed  to  the  exercise  of  this 
freedom  ;  and  hence  the  form  of  obligation  must  be  drawn 
up  in  such  a  manner,  that,  where  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  dis¬ 
order  and  scandal,  the  refractory  individual  may  be  removed 
from  his  office  bv  virtue  of  the  ecclesiastical  law. 

i) 

But  at  all  times,  less  will  depend  upon  the  form  of  obliga¬ 
tion  than  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  authorities, — that  they 
will  comprehend  the  individual  case,  and  that  they  will  dis¬ 
tinguish  that  which  is  transitory  and  harmless  from  that 
which  is  of  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  character. 

Remark. — The  extract  printed  above  will  furnish  some  in¬ 
dication  of  the  difference  in  the  views  and  practice  of  the 
Church  in  Europe,  on  the  subject  of  subscription  to  Confes¬ 
sions  ;  and  also  the  difficulty  of  securing  any  thing  like  una¬ 
nimity.  The  General  Council,  in  this  country,  has  gone  be¬ 
yond  anything  that  we  know  of  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Germany.  If  there  be  anything  in  the  experience  of  the 
past,  or  in  the  voice  of  history,  such  an  unqualified  subscrip¬ 
tion  will  not  stand  the  test  of  an  enlightened  Christian  sen- 
timent  and  a  genuine  freedom  of  spirit.  In  seeking  to  secure 
a  uniform  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  it  has  left  no  place  for  the 
right  of  private  judgment  or  freedom  of  conscience.  The 
basis  and  doctrinal  pledge  of  our  General  Synod  must  com¬ 
mend  themselves  more  and  more  to  the  candid  and  liberal 
minded.  Eds. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 


FAITH  THE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENT  FOR  RIGHT  LIVING.* 


By  M.  Valkntfnk,  D.D.,  President  of  Pennsylvania  College. 

As  the  young  look  out  upon  life,  full  of  holy  interests  and 
great  issues,  the  question  of  the  objects  they  are  to  pursue 
and  the  aims  that  are  to  guide  them  must  be  determined. 
How  they  will  live  is  involved  in  what  they  will  live  for. 
What  their  life  will  come  to  is  decided  largely  by  the  aims 
that  either  lift  it  up  or  drag  it  down.  If  you  are  to  live  your 
true  life,  do  your  right  work,  and  stand  at  last  at  your  proper 
goal,  you  must  grasp  the  right  realities,  and  receive  their  con¬ 
trolling  inspiration.  You  must  come  under  their  guiding 
light  and  moulding  power.  The  practical  law  for  this  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  statement  of  St.  Paul:  “We  look  not  at  the 
things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen ; 
for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.”  If  life  is  not  to  be  reduced 
to  littleness,  or  wrecked  and  lost  in  the  gross  materialities 
through  which  it  passes  on  to  its  end,  it  must  have  vision  of 
the  unseen,  and  reach  onward  and  upward  into  the  rich  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  faith.  To  this  need  of  the  power  of  the  unseen, 
we  ask  your  attention  at  this  time. 

This  power  comes  into  men  through  the  discernments  of 
what  we  call  faith.  We  wish  to  trace  its  action  in  two 
grades,  or  modes  of  its  exercise,  giving  you  the  inspiration  of 
the  unseen,  in  the  lower  sphere  of  nature,  and  the  higher 
range  of  grace,  or  as  natural  faith,  and  religious  faith.  Your 
life,  if  it  is  to  have  any  dignity,  or  grasp,  or  success  in  it, 
must  have  both. 


*  A  Baccalaureate  Discourse  founded  on  2  Cor.  4  :  18,  to  the  Class  of 
1872,  delivered  June  23d,  1872. 
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I.  The  power  of  the  unseen,  through  natural  faith,  is  for 
the  present  life.  The  need  and  value  of  this  are  not  always 
seen. 

1.  Faith  is,  essentially  and  always,  a  power  of  piercing  'into 
the  future  and  the  unseen.  It  is  not,  as  has  sometimes  been 
alleged,  a  synonym  for  ignorance,  believing  in  something  for 
which  the  reason  has  no  warrant.  It  is  not  a  parenthesis 
thrown  in  to  bridge  over  a  chasm  between  our  knowledge 
and  some  object  that  is  a  mere  illusion.  It  is  a  real  penetra¬ 
tion  into  the  otherwise  unknown,  discerning  things  that  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  sense,  affording,  not  groundlessly  but 
truly,  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen.  By  it  the  invisible  is  truly  discerned — dis¬ 
cerned  in  its  realities,  not  in  mere  illusions.  Knowledge 
holds  the  torch  for  the  grasp  of  faith.  The  present  is  a  very 
little  of  a  man’s  earthly  life.  The  future  is  always  greater. 
The  seen  is  a  very  little  part  of  its  great  possibilities,  or  of 
what  he  is  to  lay  hold  of,  by  which  to  guide  himself.  The 
domain  which  stretches  out  of  sight  is  much  broader  and 
richer.  It  is  to  be  entered  with  the  piercing  eye  and  the  con¬ 
fident  step  of  a  faith  that  discerns  what  grand  things  are  in 
it.  One  of  the  most  striking  differences  among  young  men 
is,  that  some  live  all  in  the  passing  day,  and  things  already 
in  sense,  shut  up  in  the  present,  without  penetrating  vision,, 
forecasting  prudence,  or  aspiring  grasp.  They  have  never 
caught  the  thrilling  visions  out  before  them,  or  have  caught 
them  only  in  momentary  or  clouded  glance  instead  of  the 
steady  enchaining  gaze  of  the  law,  u  We  look  at  the  things  that 
are  not  seen”  Others  have  their  eyes  on  coming  days  and 
possible  attainments,  beyond  present  sight.  They  plan  and 
work  by  the  visions  and  inspiration  of  faith.  They  are  ever 
ascending  beyond  themselves,  and  coming  into  the  things  that 
are  before.  Doubtless,  this  is  the  reason  why  some  young 
men  of  apparently  inferior  talent  and  promise,  rise  and  still 
rise,  and  reach  eminence,  while  others,  of  higher  talent  and 
endowment,  never  ascend  or  advance,  but  exist  in  the  same 
measure  year  after  year,  as  if  held  back  by  an  unseen  weight. 
The  weight  is  a  mere  want,  the  want  of  the  faith-element, 
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the  want  of  the  inspiration  of  the  unseen,  to  lay  hold  of  them 
and  lead  them  on  and  up.  Men  must  move  to  their  great 
possibilities,  as  the  needle  rushes  to  and  finds  its  true  magnet 
far  out  of  sight. 

2.  More  than  anything  else,  is  it  the  power  of  the  unseen 
discerned  by  faith,  that  stirs  and  guides  the  worthy  energy 
and  enterprise  of  men.  The  greater  a  man’s  ability  to  act  for 
distant  ends,  the  nobler  and  more  fruitful  is  his  life.  Want 
of  grasp  upon  the  future,  or  the  invisible,  is  enfeebling,  de¬ 
basing  and  dwarfing.  It  sees  nothing  to  attempt.  It  dares 
nothing  great.  It  is  the  inefficiency  of  contracted  vision — 
the  paralysis  of  indifference  or  doubt.  But  by  clear  faith  in 
their  possibilities,  men  have  risen  from  weakness  into  strength, 
from  poverty  into  wealth,  from  uselessness  into  blessed  ser¬ 
vice,  from  obscurity  into  fame.  It  is  faith’s  apprehension  of 
the  unseen  that  makes  the  husbandman  turn  up  the  heavy 
soil,  put  in  the  precious  seed,  and  wait  through  frosts,  and 
snows,  and  the  death  of  the  year,  to  the  resurrection  of  spring, 
and  keeps  him  strong  and  rejoicing  till  the  harvest  is  gar¬ 
nered.  It  is  this  that  organizes  great  enterprises,  hides  away 
grand  investments  in  working  capital,  sends  forth  toil  through 
mountains  and  deserts,  and  brings  forth  at  last  long  buried 
resources  into  the  living  utilities  of  society,  and  the  elements 
of  general  prosperity.  It  is  this  that  builds  ships,  and  sends 
them  across  stormy  seas,  and  gathers  riches  from  foreign 
shores.  The  substance  of  things  hoped  for  must  fill  and  move 
the  mind,  before  the  winds  swell  the  sails  that  will  bring 
back  the  gains  of  enterprise.  The  superiority  of  one  business 
man  over  another  often  lies  in  this  farther-reaching  glance  of 
his  faith  into  things  possible  and  attainable,  and  the  nerve  to 
seize  them  across  the  intervening  chasms.  He  pushes  his 
plans,  not  with  the  old  inefficiency  of  ancient  navigation, 
running  its  little  bark,  tremblingly,  close  to  the  coast,  but  in 
the  trust  and  triumph  of  new  power,  cutting  loose  from  shore, 
he  launches  out  into  the  deep.  With  his  eye  on  the  distant 
and  invisible,  he  comes  into  success  and  wealth.  The  other 
always  keeps  within  sight  of  land,  holds  all  his  enterprises 
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close  along  the  shores  of  the  seen  and  present,  and  his  wealth 
never  grows  large  because  his  realm  is  kept  small. 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  endorsement  of  wild, 
reckless,  chimerical  enterprise,  failing  and  overwhelming  its 
credulous  victims.  That  is  not  from  a  true  vision  of  faith, 
but  the  blindness  of  a  delusion,  the  rashness  of  presumption. 
That  goes  on  without  seeing  the  unseen,  mistaking  a  phan¬ 
tom  for  a  reality.  The  real  possibilities  of  faith  must  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  creations  of  fancy.  Its  discerning  trust 
must  not  be  confounded  with  headlong  credulousness. 

The  world  is  full  of  the  rich  fruits  of  this  power.  It  has 
marked  out  the  lines  of  almost  all  personal  and  social  pro¬ 
gress.  It  has  opened  the  gates  into  the  greatest  achievements. 
It  has  grown  the  fruit  whose  ripening  has  ever  been  sweetest 
to  human  taste.  The  men  who  have  climbed  high,  the  men 
who  have  been  in  advance  of  their  times,  and  led  their  race 
on,  lifting  up  torches  in  whose  light  new  stages  have  been 
made,  have  borne  this  power.  A  strong  belief  in  his  own 
destiny  was  the  secret  of  Alexander’s  victories,  not  only  exalt¬ 
ing  him  to  fame,  but  bringing  the  earth  into  the  conditions 
of  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the  flow  of 
the  Gospel,  through  the  Grecian  tongue,  throughout  the 
world.  It  was  Napoleon’s  similar  conviction,  laying  hold  of 
the  aims  of  his  mighty  ambition,  that  formed  the  nerve  of 
his  right  hand,  and  carried  the  banner  of  his  astonishing  ca¬ 
reer.  It  was  the  penetrating  and  trusting  faith  of  Columbus, 
an  inspiration  from  the  unseen,  that  wrought  his  great 
achievement.  It  apprehended  a  new  world  out  of  sight, 
gathered  his  little  ships,  led  him  to  commit  his  safety  to  the 
winds  and  waves  of  unknown  seas,  and  made  him  stronger 
than  doubt,  opposition  and  mutiny.  So  America  was  added 
to  the  use  of  the  race  and  the  developments  of  history.  In 
Professor  Morse,  faith’s  vision  and  faith’s  inspiration  worked 
on  and  on,  till  he  made  the  messages  of  men  fly  on  lightning 
wing  from  city  to  city.  When  he  lately  died,  he  had  already 
seen  the  fruits  of  his  faith- work,  in  a  telegraphic  system  belt¬ 
ing  the  earth  and  speaking  the  things  of  the  nations  through 
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seas  and  oceans.  Almost  every  discovery  of  science,  and  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  arts,  is  due  to  this  faculty  of  looking  at  the  un¬ 
seen,  and  apprehending  reality  that  has  not  yet  come  into 
sense.  It  is  forever  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the  known 
by  advance  into  the  territory  of  the  unknown.  Better  than 
any  material  progress,  it  has  been  the  source  of  happiness,  the 
nerve  and  elevation  of  character.  The  leaning  of  our  nature 
is  ever  into  the  future.  God  has  made  it  so.  And  sin  has 
added  enough  to  our  nature,  to  make  it  true  that  “man  never 
is,  but  always  to  be,  blessed.”  UA  thing  of  the  future  is 
man,”  says  Jacobi,  “and  strive  he  must  without  ceasing.” 
Faith’s  visions  of  coming  days,  supply,  in  and  through  hope, 
much  of  the  strength  and  comfort  of  life.  It  is  the  grand 
spring  of  its  energy.  It  enables  you  to  live  on  the  good  that 
is  to  be,  and  to  press  on  toward  it.  So  it  makes  the  life  fruit¬ 
ful,  and  by  the  power  of  exalting  aims  brings  it  naturally 
onward  to  what  it  may  become — 

“Upwards  tending, 

Like  plants  in  mines,  which  never  saw  the  snn, 

But  dream  of  him,  and  guess  where  he  may  be, 

They  do  their  best  to  climb,  and  get  tu  him.” 

It  is  always  auspicious  when  the  young  possess  and  use  this 
faculty  in  reference  to  their  work  in  life.  Of  course,  the  ideal 
tendency  may  be  excessive,  and  badly  used.  It  may  run  into 
error,  extravagance,  and  folly.  The  tendency,  of  even  nat¬ 
ural  faith  is  upwards,  but  it  needs  weights  and  plummets  to 
hold  it  in  balance,  lest  it  mount  into  a  region  of  thin  air,  and 
hurst  and  dissolve.  Its  true  action  is  not  in  the  wild  and 
blundering  visionary.  The  visionary  has  only  one  side  of 
faith’s  power.  He  has  the  confidence,  but  not  the  penetration 
or  intuition  of  faith.  lie  trusts  in  fancies  instead  of  real  dis¬ 
cernments.  But  where  the  faculty  of  really  apprehending 
the  distant  and  intangible  is  combined  with  the  confidence 
and  energy  of  faith,  there  is  hardly  anything  that  can  hold 
the  young  and  virtuous  back  from  the  better  conditions  and 
prosperities  of  life. 

II.  The  power  of  the  unseen  in  the  other  and  higher  sphere, 
through  religious  faith,  is  for  both  the  present  and  future  life. 
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The  office  of  natural  faith,  in  the  lower,  temporal  life,  is  a 
type  and  illustration  of  its  office  in  the  spiritual  character 
and  work  of  men.  It  is  of  this  religious  faith — the  faith  of 
Christianity,  the  faith  of  the. Son  of  God,  in  all  the  fulness  of 
its  reality,  as  laying  hold  of  eternal  life  through  Him — it  is 
of  this  the  apostle  speaks.  His  words  are  a  statement  of  the 
need  of  this  divine  faith,  which  grasps  the  mighty  realities 
of  immortality,  atonement,  pardon,  regeneration,  and  hands 
the  life  over  to  spiritual  conceptions,  verities,  and  powers. 
It  is  the  very  office  of  Christianity  to  reveal  truths  and  reali¬ 
ties  not  open  to  sense,  to  disclose  the  future  and  distant, 
bring  the  soul  and  life  under  the  regulative  and  exalting 
power  of  the  grander  and  permanent  things  of  existence.  In 
no  other  way  than  by  looking  at  the  great  things  opened  to 
faith  in  God’s  word,  forming  character  into  their  mold,  and 
piloting  the  life  by  them,  will  you  be  raised  above  the  tem¬ 
poral  and  transitory,  and  have  your  destiny  bound  to  endur¬ 
ing  and  eternal  good.  The  necessity  in  this  connection  is 
two-fold. 

1.  The  presence  and  action  of  this  faith  is  essential,  to  keep 
the  lower  elements  from  the  mastery  and  overthrow  of  the  higher 
part  of  your  nature.  Of  necessity,  every  man’s  life  must  rest 
down  on  a  basis  of  material  conditions.  It  stands  in  carnal, 
earthly  things.  There  is  an  animal  bottom  to  his  life.  The 
old  Platonic  teaching  put  it  into  the  strong  statement,  that 
every  one  had  a  beast  as  well  as  an  angel  in  him.  There  are 
bad  and  descending  forces  in  him.  Besides  this,  he  must 
work,  day  after  day,  in  earthly  and  passing  things,  which 
may  absorb  his  aim  and  energies.  His  spiritual  part  may  be 
left  a  waste  and  a  desolation.  But  man’s  true  life  and  des¬ 
tiny  stand  in  his  higher  nature.  He  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  There  is  an  ascending  gradation  in  the  rank  of  his 
lives,  beginning  in  the  physical,  rising  through  the  intellect¬ 
ual  into  the  spiritual.  It  was  a  saying  of  the  ancient  Per¬ 
sians,  that  “the  waters  rush  from  the  mountains  and  hurry 
forth  into  all  the  lands  to  find  the  Lord  of  the  earth  ;  and  the 
fiame  of  the  fire,  when  it  awakes,  gazes  no  more  upon  the 
ground,  but  mounts  heavenward  to  seek  the  Lord  of  heaven; 
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and  here  and  there  the  earth  has  built  the  ^reat  watch-towers 
of  the  mountains,  and  they  lift  their  heads  far  up  into  the 
sky,  and  gaze  ever  upward  and  around  for  a  sight  of  the  com¬ 
ing  Lord.”  It  is  a  parable  of  the  earth’s  need  of  God,  of  the 
reality  of  the  spiritual,  that,  arising  alone  through  faith, 
seeks  to  rise  up  to  the  fellowship  for  which  it  has  been  made. 
It  is  through  this  that  man’s  nature  not  only  seeks,  but 
touches  on  the  divine,  and  reaches  kindredship  with  Heaven. 

The  only  life  and  victory  of  this  higher,  spiritual  element, 
is  in  and  through  faith.  This  becomes  the  entrance  into  man 
of  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  which  frees,  uplifts  and 
purifies  the  life  of  the  present.  It  is  the  incoming  of  a  “new 
life.”  The  bondage  of  the  better  nature  can  be  broken,  its 
freedom  can  be  maintained  in  no  other  way.  Nothing  else 
can  rightly  quicken  character,  implant  in  it  the  proper  vir¬ 
tues,  and  mature  in  it  the  true  excellence  and  riches  of  its 
right  manhood.  It  alone  can  secure  among  men  the  triumph 
of  truth,  justice,  purity  and  love.  Much  has  been  said,  of 
late,  by  a  certain  school  of  teaching,  of  the  power  of  Culture 
to  make  men  all  they  need  be  and  bring  them  to  their  true 
end.  It  is  claimed  that  this,  of  itself,  on  the  simple  basis  of 
man’s  natural  endowments,  may  purify,  ennoble,  and  issue  in 
all  blessed  fruitfulness.  But  no  claim  could  be  more  unsus¬ 
tained  and  false.  One  might  have  supposed  the  issue  of  the 
old  culture  of  Greece  and  Rome,  sinking  at  last  into  rotten¬ 
ness  and  death,  sufficient  to  have  settled  this  question.  Cul¬ 
ture  alone  cannot  give  birth  to  a  living,  reliable  morality ,  or 
sustain  it  in  the  life  and  force  and  enthusiasm  necessary  to 
resist  surrounding  corruption.  It  cannot  exhibit,  from  out 
of  itself,  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  It  is  a  fact, 
brought  into  the  plainest  view  by  history,  that  the  clearest 
and  sharpest  ethical  teaching  alone  has  been  almost  dead  and 
powerless.  Few  things  strike  thoughtful  men  more  impres¬ 
sively,  than  the  barrenness  and  inefficiency  of  philosophical 
and  moral  discussions,  for  the  purification  and  quickening  of 
life.  Truth  and  duty  may  be  made  stand  out  in  sharpness 
and  clearness.  The  light  may  be  clear  and  beautiful.  But 
it  does  not  quicken.  It  is  the  play  of  the  aurora,  that  does 
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not  warm  anything  into  life.  It  makes  nothing  fruitful.  “It 
is  an  indispensable  condition  of  a  morality  that  is  to  be  effi¬ 
cient,  to  believe  in  a  higher  order  of  things,  of  which  the  com¬ 
mon  and  visible  is  an  heterogeneous  part,  that  must  assimi¬ 
late  itself  to  the  higher.”  There  must  enter  into  men,  as  an 
abiding  conviction,  the  truth,  that  God  is  above  them,  ever 
present,  ever  seeing,  and  eternity  is  before  them,  through 
which  thrill  the  consequences  of  present  character  and  actions. 
These  solemn  motive  powers  must  get  their  leverage  in  the 
mind.  The  renewal  of  a  divine  life  must  enter  it  through 
God’s  truth  and  Spirit.  The  forces  and  laws  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  must  come  into  play  in  the  hearts  of  men.  There 
is  no  way  for  even  a  true  morality  in  man  or  society,  but 
through  answer  to  the  prayer,  “Thy  kingdom  come.”  This 
is  a  kingdom  of  faith *.  it  comes  not  with  observation.  It 
stands  in  things  that  are  not  seen.  But  out  of  the  visions 
that  fill  the  souls  of  its  subjects  has  come  the  richest,  purest 
flower  of  morality  that  has  bloomed  on  earth.  The  only  effi¬ 
cient  dynamic  for  a  living,  victorious  morality  comes  through 
faith’s  apprehension  of  the  grand  doctrines  of  the  incarnation, 
the  atonement,  forgiveness,  eternal  judgment,  and  everlasting 
life. 

Against  the  peril  of  the  succumbing  of  the  higher  to  the 
iower  nature,  under  bad  tendencies  within,  and  perhaps  worse 
influences  without,  there  is  security  in  faith’s  grasp  of  di¬ 
vine  truth  and  heavenly  realities.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
Christendom,  that  when  men’s  hearts  are  opened  to  fellowship 
with  God,  and  they  live  in  a  real  consciousness  of  His  unseen 
presence,  the  power  of  passion  dies  out,  the  world  is  crucified 
to  them,  and  appetite,  avarice,  and  ambition  lose  their  dan¬ 
gerous  sway.  Faith  still  casts  out  the  devils  that  would  tor¬ 
ture,  tear,  and  destroy.  It  is  said  of  Goethe,  that  he  loved 
better  than  any  other  the  account  of  Peter’s  walk  upon  the 
water,  until  momentarily  losing  his  faith,  he  began  to  sink ; 
inasmuch  as  it  expresses  the  great  doctrine  that  man  through 
faith  and  earnest  courage  may  come  off  victor  in  the  most 
perilous  enterprises,  while  he  may  be  ruined  by  a  momentary 
paroxysm  of  doubt.  Much  of  Goethe’s  teaching  is  not  to  be 
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accepted,  but  his  clear  penetration  has  brought  out  the  prac¬ 
tical  lesson  taught  in  that  striking  scene.  The  eye  fixed  on 
the  Redeemer,  in  faith,  does  make  harmless  the  worst  waves 
of  earth  that  would  destroy,  and  enables  even  weakness  to 
walk  triumphantly  in  the  lines  of  obedience  and  love  through 
darkness  and  danger. 

All  the  best  good  that  gladdens  and  cheers  the  earth,  has 
come  by  this  looking,  as  the  apostle  looked,  at  the  unseen,  of 
which  the  gospel  of  Jesus  is  the  apocalypse.  Under  it,  op¬ 
pressions,  slaveries,  wrongs,  and  inhumanities  that  were  tor¬ 
turing  and  wasting  the  race,  have  disappeared.  Under  it 
flourishes  all  that  is  best  in  thought,  feeling  and  action,  in 
righteousness,  prosperity  and  happiness,  all  that  is  greatest  in 
the  state,  most  sacred  in  the  family,  and  noblest  in  manhood. 
It  has  been  the  inspiration  for  the  most  beneficent  labors,  the 
sublimest  heroism,  the  purest  self-sacrifice,  the  ripest  and  love¬ 
liest  character,  that  have  been  making  the  world  better  and 
enriching  it  with  goodness  and  happiness.  By  looking  up  to 
everlasting  life,  the  present  life  is  quickened  into  excellence 
and  fruitfulness.  It  becomes  rich  here  in  proportion  as  the 
realities  and  life  there  come  down  into  it.  The  process  has  a 
very  plain  philosophy.  Men  determine  their  mold  and  meas¬ 
ure  by  that  for  which  they  live.  Some  men  dwarf  themselves 
almost  to  nothing  by  their  little,  sordid  aims — money,  pleas¬ 
ures,  distinctions.  No  greatness  or  elevation  is  left  about  them. 
They  never  rise  to  anything  serviceable  to  the  earth.  But 
living,  in  due  measure,  in  the  future,  embracing  the  heavenly 
and  distant  in  thought  and  affection,  must  always  be  enlarg¬ 
ing,  elevating,  and  purifying.  Instead  of  the  things  of  short¬ 
lived  and  irregular  nature,  the  things  that  have  on  them  the 
garments  of  spirit,  the  greatness  and  richness  of  immortality, 
take  up  their  dwelling  place  in  you.  They  mingle  and  blend 
in  your  sentiments,  and  assimilate  them  to  a  divine  goodness 
and  love.  They  make  a  portion  of  you,  and  spread  themselves 
out  in  your  far-off  thoughts.  When  the  quiet  lake  looks  up 
from  out  its  shores  of  verdure,  it  receives  and  mirrors  all  the 
burning  stars  of  the  sky,  and  its  otherwise  dark  waters  glow 
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and  sparkle  with  celestial  beauty  and  wealth.  So,  on  the 
soul  that  is  upward  turned,  in  discerning  and  receptive  faith, 
God  and  Christ  and  all  heavenly  truths  and  graces  shine 
down.  But  different  from  the  wTater,  its  immortal  nature  re¬ 
tains  the  illumination,  is  enriched  by  the  beauty  and  grace, 
and  the  life  sweeps  them  onward  in  its  continuous  flow.  And 
such  a  life  blesses  as  it  flows.  It  becomes  affluent  in  goodness, 
and  precious  in  usefulness.  It  is  wonderful  how,  often,  a  life 
thus  filled  by  the  power  of  the  unseen  is  exalted,  and  glad¬ 
dens  the  earth.  Thousands  of  examples,  in  illustration,  could 
be  furnished  by  any  one  of  you,  from  believers  in  the  common  . 
walks  of  life.  The  simplest  faith,  if  only  deep  and  trustful 
toward  God  and  spiritual  things,  the  very  smallest  idea  of  a 
mission  assigned  by  God,  when  lovingly  and  clearly  appre¬ 
hended,  “lifteth  the  poor  out  of  the  dust,”  and  “to  them  that 
have  no  might  it  iucreaseth  strength.  As  of  old  it  healed  dis¬ 
ease,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  and  soothed  the  maniac,  by  mir¬ 
acles  of  power,  so  does  it  still  heal  and  bless  by  miracles  of 
love.  It  puts  a  divine  fire  into  the  dullest  soul,  and  often 
turns  the  activities  of  life  into  the  likeness  of  the  Redeemer’s 
own  beneficence. 

Rarely  has  there  been  a  time  with  materialistic  tendencies 
stronger  and  more  pervading  than  now.  The  rush  and  glare 
of  secular  enterprises  are  enchaining  interest  and  absorbing 
effort.  Many  of  the  theories  of  science  have  been  put  upon 
foundations  that  ignore  the  spiritual  realities  of  the  universe, 
and  shut  them  off  from  view.  They  exclude  all  vision  of 
God  above  us,  and  immortality  before  us.  All  that  growth 
which  virtue  has  got  in  the  world  from  the  opened  heavens 
and  their  inspiring  realities,  is  to  be  stopped.  The  terrible 
teaching  hands  man  over  to  sense,  invirons  him  with  only 
fleeting  forms  and  temporal  things,  and  practically  surrenders 
life  to  the  sway  of  the  motto :  “Let  us  eat  and  drink;  for  to¬ 
morrow  we  die.”  We  can  easily  see  how  this  would  sink 
men  out  of  their  higher  nature  and  true  manhood,  hasten 
them  under  foul  enslavement  to  appetite  and  passion,  and 
plunge  society  into  indulgence  and  animalism.  It  would 
sweep  away  the  most  vital  motive  power  of  virtue  and  good- 
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ness,  and  unbind  the  worst  devils  of  carnalism  and  ruin  in 
the  earth.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  time,  when  we  need  the 
supports  of  faith,  and  every  good  man’s  labors  ought  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  save  to  his  fellowmen  the  bright  and  beautiful 
fruits  it  gives  to  the  earth. 

2.  The  other  aspect  of  the  necessity  of  living  by  faith’s  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  unseen,  is  to  secure  our  eternal  interests , 
and  guide  this  life  to  the  riches  of  a  blessed  immortality.  Beyond 
all  doubt,  the  thing  of  supreme  moment  to  every  man  is  his 
personal  preparation  for  the  next  world.  Compared  with  this, 
every  other  attainment  is  of  small  account.  Without  this, 
life’s  work  all  perishes  just  at  the  time  it  should  come  to  its 
blessed  harvest,  and  its  happy  possibilities  are  all  wrecked. 
The  soul  that  loses  its  vision  of  the  unseen  Savior,  and  the 
grand  verities  and  interests  revealed  in  Him,  is  at  once  made 
a  victim  of  the  world,  and  perishes  with  the  world.  It  grasps 
nothing  beyond  what  is  of  the  earth  earthy.  The  things  un¬ 
seen  and  eternal  are  the  stars  by  which  the  spiritual  mariners 
of  earth  are  to  come  to  heaven.  From  these  shores  of  time 
faith  must  cast  the  anchor  on  Christ  within  the  vail,  in  order 
to  be  brought  there  at  last,  freighted  with  the  gifts  of  re¬ 
demption  and  the  rewards  of  grace,  out  of  the  labors  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  life. 

There  is  a  fearful  barrenness  in  man’s  labors,  when  not  un¬ 
der  the  inspiration  of  Christian  faith.  Men  may  build  upon 
the  true  foundation,  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  and  suffer  loss 
when  the  tire  burns  these,  though  themselves  be  saved. 
Much  more,  will  nothing  be  gathered,  when  there  is  no  faith 
to  discern  the  divine  foundation  for  the  future  life,  and  men 
build  only  perishable  things  on  the  sand  and  dust  of  earth. 
All  life,  down  to  its  commonest  toils,  has  new  meaning  and 
worth,  when  inspired  by  faith.  Daily  duties,  when  done  in 
the  spirit  of  consecration  to  Christ,  become  something  higher 
than  before.  They  glow  with  a  new  light.  They  are  no 
longer  merely  little  earthly  transactions,  but  parts  of  a  life 
of  holy  duty,  the  whole  of  which  is  a  unit  and  moving  on 
toward  the  completeness  of  its  unfolding  and  the  fulness  of 
its  harvest.  It  is  all  to  be  gathered  together  in  the  blessed 
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future,  not  one  grain  lost,  not  one  bud  barren.  But  men  may 
never  bring  their  life  under  the  vitalizing,  fructifying,  conse¬ 
crating  power  of  faith.  It  may  all  be  lived,  though  in  inten- 
sest  activity  and  most  brilliant  prominence,  in  and  for  tem¬ 
poral  things  that  have  not  one  pulse  of  the  spiritual,  perma¬ 
nent  life.  It  may  look  to  aims  that  all  die  on  these  shores  of 
time  where  they  were  born.  It  may  breathe  only  an  atmos¬ 
phere  that  does  not  waft  one  seed  for  bloom  and  fruitage  in 
heaven.  All  history  teems  with  illustrations.  There  have 
been  men,  who  have  used  the  energies  of  great  and  cultivated 
intellect  in  politics  and  government,  seizing  the  deepest  and 
broadest  principles  of  civil  and  social  well-being,  fulfilling 
careers  of  wonderful  industry,  and  achieving  a  great  name 
among  men.  There  are  some  who  devote  themselves  solely 
to  human  literature,  and  add  to  the  wealth  and  brilliancy  of 
human  thought,  and  the  stores  of  its  enjoyment — some  who 
choose  the  fields  of  science,  and,  immersing  themselves  in  the 
phenomena  of  creation,  and  searching  into  the  facts  and  laws 
of  nature,  enlarge  the  domain  of  knowledge,  and  greatly  mul¬ 
tiply  the  successes  and  comforts  of  this  earthly  life — some 
who  find  a  charm  in  the  arts  of  beauty  and  utility,  and,  de¬ 
voting  their  aims  and  efforts  wholly  to  them,  leave  the  world 
at  last  with  more  painted  canvass,  or  chiseled  marble,  or  hap¬ 
py  conveniences  in  it — some  who,  with  the  architect’s  meas¬ 
uring  eye  and  cultured  taste,  work  out  grand  conceptions  of 
temple  and  mansion,  whose  actualization  adorns  the  earth 
with  costliest  “houses  made  with  hands,”  palaces  and  cathe¬ 
drals,  that  stand  as  monuments  to  after  ages.  But  if,  while 
presenting  sublime  industry  and  success  in  these  great  things, 
they  have  not  been  looking  at  “the  things  which  are  not 
seen,”  they  have  wrought  only  in  the  material  and  perishing. 
There  has  been  no  sowing  to  the  Spirit.  There  has  been  no 
gathering  of  the  things  eternal.  While  faith  and  love,  in 
Jesus  Christ,  might  have  pervaded  the  whole  life,  ennobled, 
and  transfigured  the  secularities  into  duties  of  religion,  so 
that  not  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple  would  fail  of 
its  recompense,  the  entire  life  and  its  productiveness  have 
been  left  down  in  the  sphere  of  the  sensible  and  perishing. 
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All  it  has  produced,  it  must  leave.  It  does  not  bloom  again 
in  that  mighty  hereafter  in  which  the  soul  must  have  its 
home.  If  not  animated  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  the 
grandest  works  perish,  and  man  suffers  the  loss  of  all  the 
labor  he  has  done  under  the  sun. 

But  there  is  something  further  than  this.  Not  only  is  no 
treasure  laid  up,  out  of  these  works  without  faith,  but  the 
process  results  in  the  decrease  and  dying  out  of  the  man’s  spir¬ 
itual  faculties  and  capacities.  At  death,  the  substance  of  his 
better  powers  has  been  wasted,  his  higher  nature  is  a  wreck. 
He  goes  doubly  a  bankrupt  into  eternity — without  the  right¬ 
ful  gains  of  life,  bearing  the  awful  loss  it  has  infficted  on 
him.  It  does  not  necessarily  take  gross  immorality,  and  con¬ 
tinuance  in  great  crimes,  to  weaken  and  exterminate  the  bet¬ 
ter  part  of  man.  Its  constant  neglect,  left  without  the  quick¬ 
ening  of  grace  through  faith,  covered  up  under  the  rubbish 
and  tread  of  secularities  of  any  sort,  will  ruin  it.  History 
presents  us  with  men  of  brilliant  intellect,  and  high  promi¬ 
nence,  whose  lives  have  run  down  to  a  blank  on  this  diviner 
side  of  their  nature.  There  is  indeed  special  danger  of  this 
to  men  of  high  position,  or  strong  secular  ambitions  and  ac¬ 
tivities.  A  Stephen  A.  Douglas  makes  no  sign,  as  he  reaches 
his  last  days,  that  he  is  conscious  of  any  spiritual  nature  in 
himself.  A  “great  commoner,”  of  this  state,  lives  in  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  things  revealed  to  faith,  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  even 
his  warmest  admirers  have  to  confess,  that  in  his  intense  and 
controlling  devotion  to  matters  that,  though  grandly  impor¬ 
tant,  were  merely  “of  the  earth  earthy,”  there  was  a  sad  deso¬ 
lation  of  that  side  of  his  nature  which  should  have  been 
gathering  the  life  and  treasures  of  immortal  joy.  Contrast 
with  such  examples  the  character  of  a  Wilberforee,  or  a  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  whom  the  brightness  of  the  earthly  service  was 
enhanced  by  the  riches  and  power  of  his  spiritual  character, 
and  whose  days  ended,  not  like  a  sun  going  down  into  night, 
its  best  beams  quenched  in  darkness,  but  like  the  rising  planet 
which  ascends  into  the  full  light  and  riches  of  the  heavens, 
wThose  brightness  had  already  illuminated  it. 

This  subject,  my  young  friends,  is  intended  to  be  practical. 
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Let  there  be  a  personal  application  of  its  truths.  Let  them 
enter  into  your  very  life. 

First ,  put  your  characters  under  the  formative  and  matur¬ 
ing  power  of  a  clear,  strong  Christian  faith.  Evermore  pray, 
“Lord,  increase  our  faith” — “Open  the  eyes  of  thy  servant, 
that  he  may  see.”  In  God’s  light,  you  will  see  light.  You 
will  have  a  larger,  richer  world  to  live  in  than  others,  and 
will  evermore  grow  richer  by  living  in  it.  Your  activities, 
then,  even  when  they  are,  as  so  many  of  them  must  be, 
busied  about  temporal  things,  will  not  eat  out,  but  feed  and 
strengthen,  all  that  is  good  in  your  nature.  The  divine  light 
of  Christ  and  eternal  things  will  shine  down  with  quicken¬ 
ing  influence  on  you,  even  in  all  the  abstraction  and  toil  of 
earthly  work.  It  will  continually  mellow  and  ripen  your 
character.  It  will  bleach  out,  under  the  dews  of  grace,  the 
spots  of  sin.  You  will  be  made  richer  in  all  the  virtues,  af¬ 
fections,  graces  and  joys,  that  the  world  needs,  and  the  gates 
of  heaven  welcome.  You  cannot  but  be  happier  through  all 
your  course,  if  you  have  the  measureless  joys  of  immortality 
to  set  over  against  the  hours  of  trial  and  darkness  here.  And 
look  on  to  the  end.  It  is  faith  in  Christ,  looking  at  the 
things  unseen  and  eternal,  that  will  comfort  and  cheer  in 
death.  What  it  has  grasped  and  holds  will  then  be  your  on¬ 
ly  available  possession.  Many  persons  mistake,  as  though 
innocent  recollections  would  be  support  and  joy  enough. 
Many  Pharisees  dream  that  a  retrospect  of  their  morality, 
and  formalities,  and  works,  will  be  consolation  and  power 
enough  for  that  trying  hour.  But  more  will  be  needed — the 
life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  Christ  formed  within  you, 
the  heavens  opened  by  His  grace  before  you,  the  purified 
heart  to  enter  there.  Life  is  before  you,  young  men.  As  you 
go  forth  to  it,  from  the  training  in  whose  course  we  have 
been  pleasantly  associated,  and  in  which  deep  interest  in  your 
welfare  has  been  awakened,  we  cannot  but  ardently  desire 
that  you  may  live  under  the  right  inspirations  and  reach 
your  true  end.  You  may  think  of  many  things  you  wish  to 
attain,  and  many  things  to  do.  You  may  expect  honor, 
wealth,  or  pleasures.  But  the  time  is  coming  to  each  of  you, 
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when  all  things  not  of  faith  will  fail  you.  The  aims  of  am¬ 
bition,  the  pursuit  of  riches,  the  gains  of  learning,  may  kin¬ 
dle  lights  in  whose  illumination  it  is  pleasant  to  walk,  but 
they  will  burn  very  low  as  they  are  carried  down  into  uthe 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.”  They  will  go  out  when  the 
mists  of  death’s  river  are  blown  over  them.  It  is  only  faith’s 
light  from  the  other  side,  that  will  answer  your  need  then. 
What  you  see  in  its  illumination  will  be  your  realm  and 
treasure  forever.  Carry  with  you  wherever  you  go,  in  all 
the  aims  and  efforts  of  life,  a  deep  consciousness  of  the  great 
question,  “What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?” 

Further,  bring  your  labors  to  the  service  of  faith.  It  is  only 
thus  that  your  work  will  have  fruitage  for  you  in  that  which 
is  permanent.  Each  one  of  you  will,  of  course,  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  work,  a  special  department,  in  which  his  activities 
will  move.  But  even  the  narrowest  specialty  becomes  broad 
and  fruitful,  when  thrown  under  the  inspiration  of  the  great 
truth,  that  there  is  a  kingdom  of  heaven  within  you,  around 
you,  and  above  you,  in  which  you  are  all,  with  your  particu¬ 
lar  lines  of  service,  conscious  and  harmonious  workers. 
Towards  the  advancement  of  this  silent,  ever-onward  king¬ 
dom,  your  little  work,  whatever  it  be,  if  true  and  good,  may 
contribute  something.  This  thought  lends  to  any  calling, 
however  lowly,  a  consecration  and  a  value,  that  are  wanting 
to  the  most  ambitious  schemes  of  worldly  men.  To  be  truly, 
and  in  the  highest  way.  useful  to  men,  you  must  lead  them 
into  the  kingdom  of  faith,  and  bring  them  under  the  power 
of  spiritual  things.  Be  assured  that  you  will  not  labor  with 
true  success  and  blessing  in  the  world,  will  not  be  of  much 
account  in  it,  unless  you  touch  it  with  some  spiritual  power, 
and  help  spiritual  forces  on  toward  ascendency  in  men’s 
minds,  and  victory  in  the  earth.  To  reform  society,  and  pro¬ 
mote  a  living,  divine  morality,  this  in  the  only  efficient  way. 
In  the  work  of  education,  it  is  the  only  way  for  the  true  cul¬ 
ture  of  immortal  character.  In  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
you,  of  course,  guide  to  the  skies  only  through  the  visions  of 
faith.  In  every  department  of  effort,  it  is  in  the  unseen  that 
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you  reach  abiding  substance.  All  else  is  shadow  and  tran¬ 
sient.  As  you  begin  your  life-work,  whatever  it  be,  put  your 
labors  under  this  regulating  and  transforming  energy.  Give 
over  your  aims  and  methods  to  it.  Only  they  who  thus  be¬ 
gin  in  early  life, 

“Through  the  world’s  long  day  of  strife, 

Still  chant  their  morning  song.’’ 

Only  they  will  be  able,  at  its  close,  to  say  in  truth,  with  Him 
who  is  the  model  for  all  ages :  “I  have  finished  the  work 
which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.” 


'*0- 


ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  LATEST  YOKE  OF  BONDAGE.  OR,  DR.  FINNEY’S  MIN¬ 
ISTERIAL  TEST. 

By  the  Rev  C.  A.  Stork,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Paul’s  exhortation  to  the  Galatians,  to  “stand  fast  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  them  free,  and  not  to  be 
entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage,”  is  one  that  the 
enemies  of  our  Christian  liberty,  intentional  or  unintentional, 
will  not  sutler  us  long  to  forget.  The  price  of  liberty  in 
things  spiritual,  as  well  as  in  things  political,  is  still  eternal 
vigilance.  It  is  true  that  the  Church  is  no  longer  in  danger 
of  falling  into  slavery.  Thanks  to  her  many  denominational 
divisions,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  bring  her  into  bondage  to 
any  one  central  power.  Ritualism  cannot  bind  the  Episcopal, 
nor  Presbyterianism  the  Calvinistic  churches.  Even  Rome 
finds  too  many  varying  tempers  of  ecclesiastical  submissive¬ 
ness  in  her  fold  to  be  able  to  hold  her  many  provinces  in  one 
uniform  subjection.  In  doctrine  a  similar  diversity  of  belief 
guarantees  the  essential  freedom  of  the  Church  Universal. 
Where  all  are  watched  by  a  hundred  divergent  tempers,  and 
all  are  liable  to  be  cited  at  last  before  one  acknowledged  tri¬ 
bunal — the  Word  of  God  interpreted  by  the  universal  com- 
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mon  sense — there  is  small  chance  of  any  large  section,  much 
less  the  whole  Church,  beinor  robbed  of  its  liberty  in  Christ. 

But  while  the  Church  is  safe,  the  individual  believer  is 
still  in  danger.  IVeak  souls  may  be  dragged  captive  at  the 
chariot  wheels  of  some  violent  reformer,  some  propounder  of 
new  doctrines,  or  fabricator  of  new  tests  of  faith  and  sound¬ 
ness,  as  easily  as  in  the  days  of  Paul.  That  very  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  conscience  and  desire  to  find  the  best  way,  which  are 
in  themselves  so  amiable,  furnish  the  preacher  of  some  higher 
law,  or  the  organizer  of  some  church  within  the  church,  with 
a  ready  means  of  bringing  into  bondage  again  those  whom 
Christ  has  made  free.  Against  these  enslavers,  whether  such 
in  good  faith  or  not,  the  believer  must  be  continually  on  the 
watch.  It  is,  doubtless,  very  pleasant  to  find  some  little 
pope  who  will  take  into  his  keeping  the  direction  of  our  life 
and  relieve  us  of  the  grave  responsibility  of  following  Christ 
in  the  use  of  all  our  powers.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  be  right¬ 
eous  according  to  the  precise  rules  of  some  sect  or  party, 
to  be  guaranteed  as  of  Israel  by  pronouncing  some  Shibbo¬ 
leth,  than  to  take  the  trouble  of  applying  the  large  rule  of 
faith  revealed  in  God’s  word  to  the  perplexing  questions  that 
continually  recur  in  life:  anything  that  will  absolve  our  con¬ 
science  and  reason  from  the  irksome  duty  of  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  things  that  differ.  But  no  Christian  is  free  to  surren¬ 
der  that  liberty  which  is  Christ’s  own  gift,  and  in  itself  no 
mean  talent.  One  condition  of  the  highest  Christian  man¬ 
hood  is  the  completest  Christian  liberty.  He  who  would 
walk  near  to  Christ  must  call  no  man  master.  And  if  we 
would  secure  to  the  Church  the  best  atmosphere  for  her 
growth  and  success,  we  must  challenge  peremptorily  all  those 
who  come  giving  us  a  new  law,  applying  to  the  Christian  life 
some  new  test,  exacting  of  the  believer  some  new  requirement 
or  attainment,  before  he  can  claim  the  peace  which  Christ  left 
for  his  people. 

The  name  of  those  who  would  entangle  the  disciples  again 
in  some  yoke  of  bondage  is  Legion.  At  one  time  it  is  a 
Tractarian  refusing  the  name  of  Christian  to  a  Church  that  is 
Vol.  H.  Ho.  4.  76 
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without  a  Bishop  ;  then  a  Missourian,  piling  creed  upon  creed 
till  the  believer  groans  in  the  dust  beneath  the  yoke.  Now 
it  is  a  red  hot  reformer  with  a  new  dietetic  code  and  sumptu¬ 
ary  laws,  which  he  proposes  to  write  on  the  tables  with  the 
Ten  Commandments;  now  a  perfectionist  preaching  the  need 
of  a  new  conversion,  and  writing  under  the  doctrine  of  Jus¬ 
tification  by  Faith,  Justification  by  Sanctification  ;  and  now 
a  Millenarian  deriding  the  faith  of  those  who  do  not  expect 
an  immediate  coming  of  their  Lord,  and  inscribing  ‘foolish 
virgin’  on  the  vessels  of  all  his  dissenting  brethren.  But 
why  go  on  ?  The  catalogue  is  endless.  Doubtless,  every  one 
of  us  has  groaned,  at  some  stage  of  his  experience,  under  the 
apprehensions  awakened  by  one  or  other  of  these  robbers  of 
our  Christian  liberty. 

But,  it  will  be  answered,  there  is  no  coercion  in  these  at- 
tempts :  these  men  do  but  propound  their  views,  and  we  are 
at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject.  What,  then,  is  coercion  ?  Is  it 
only  the  constraint  of  actual  punishment?  are  its  only  instru¬ 
ments  stone  walls  and  iron  fetters,  exile  and  proscription  ?  If 
my  brethren  propound  a  new  doctrine  or  test  of  soundness 
and  judge  me,  who  decline  to  subscribe  to  it,  a  heretic  and 
rejector  of  the  gift  of  God — is  there  nothing  of  coercion  in 
that  judgment  ?  The  hardened,  the  audacious,  the  unsympa¬ 
thetic  can  afford  to  laugh  at  harsh  judgments,  but  to  the 
gentle,  conscientious,  humble  disciple,  the  ban  of  his  brethren 
is  like  the  stroke  of  the  lash. 

Two  classes  in  the  religious  world  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
brought  into  this  bondage :  those  who  are  beneath  and  those 
who  are  above  the  tyranny  of  a  scrupulous  conscience.  The 
careless,  thoughtless  Christian  whose  moral  sense  is  blunt 
and  whose  standard  is  low,  is  in  small  danger.  Little  is  he 
troubled  about  the  right  or  wrong  of  Ritualism,  Symbolism, 
or  Millenarianism  :  the  advanced  views  of  the  preachers  of  a 
Higher  Life,  Perfectionism,  and  the  like,  are  mere  moonshine 
to  him.  He  finds  the  Ten  Commandments  and  a  brief  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  much  as  he  can  com¬ 
prehend  and  carry  in  his  mind  by  way  of  religious  equipment. 
He  goes  in  the  good,  old,  time-worn  track  of  his  fathers ;  and 
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if  he  does  not  rise  very  high,  by  way  of  compensation  he 
never  falls  into  such  depths  of  melancholy  as  his  more 
thoughtful  and  scrupulous  brother.  At  the  other  extreme  is 
the  Christian  who,  taking  the  Word  of  God  for  his  sole 
standard^,  thinks  for  himself,  is  not  afraid  to  go  alone,  and 
refuses  to  give  heed  to -any  reformer,  preacher,  or  doctrinaire , 
be  he  never  so  saintly  and  high  in  the  praises  of  the  churches, 
who  cannot  establish  his  positions  by  “manifest  and  clear  ar¬ 
guments  or  proofs  of  Holy  Writ." 

But  between  these  two  extremes  lies  a  very  important  class, 
those  who,  too  tender  of  conscience  to  be  deaf  to  any  chal¬ 
lenge  that  addresses  itself  to  their  religious  nature,  and  yet 
too  feeble  in  judgment  and  nerve  to  try  the  new  doctrines 
whether  or  no  they  be  of  God.  These,  anxious  to  do  their 
whole  duty,  conscious  of  great  imperfections,  distrustful  of 
their  own  judgments,  and  hungering  for  some  additional  as¬ 
surance  of  their  acceptance,  fall  an  easy  prey  to  every  pro¬ 
pounder  of  a  new  righteousness  or  discoverer  of  some  better 
way.  To  defend  these  timid,  defenceless  sheep,  is  no  small 
care  of  the  shepherds. 

One  considerable  aggravation  of  the  danger  of  these  as¬ 
saults  upon  Christian  liberty,  lies  in  the  character  of  the 
preachers  of  the  new  doctrines  and  oppressive  tests.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  eminent  saintliness,  commend¬ 
ing  themselves  and  their  teachings  by  shining  gifts  and  great 
usefulness  to  the  Church  and  to  humanity.  Edward  Irving, 
with  his  doctrine  of  ‘tongues,'  was  one  of  the  loveliest,  most 
gifted  men  of  his  age.  John  Henry  Newman,  with  his  vague 
alluring  teaching  of  the  churchly  system,  shone  in  the  Oxford 
pulpit  such  a  genius  as  comes  only  once  in  many  generations. 
Keble,  his  fellow-laborer  in  this  work,  was  pure  as  an  angel 
and  drew  the  young  men  of  England  to  him  in  throngs  by 
the  sweetness  of  his  nature.  Some  of  the  teachers  of  the 
new  phases  of  Perfection,  or  the  Higher  Life,  are  beautiful  in 
their  simplicity  and  purity,  and  abound  in  good  works.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  painful  to  speak  plainly  of  their  errors. 

Some  of  us  have  felt  this  difficulty  in  no  small  degree  with 
reference  to  the  teachings  alluded  to  in  the  title  of  this  pa- 
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per.  No  name  is  more  revered  in  the  churches  than  that  of 
Dr.  Finney.  It  stands  for  a  life-long  service  of  unremitting 
labors  in  winning  souls ;  but  it  stands  also,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  for  a  hurtful  and  growing  error.  Mr.  Hammond,  whose 
name  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  in  connection  with  the 
great  awakening  of  last  winter  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  Mr. 
Earle,  the  Baptist  revivalist,  and  the  venerable  Dr.  Finney, 
seem,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  their  fragmentary  utter¬ 
ances,  to  unite  in  holding  a  new  doctrine  concerning  the 
means  of  converting  sinners.  The  best  exposition  of  these 
views  is  to  be  found  in  a  series  of  articles  prepared  for  the 
Independent  by  Dr.  Finney,  entitled  “Power  from  on  High.’’ 
In  these  papers  Dr.  F.  gives  the  result  of  the  experience  and 
meditation  of  a  life-time  spent  largely  in  promoting  and  con¬ 
ducting  revivals.  The  substance  of  these  articles  is  this  : 

He  had  observed  that  the  most  powerful  effects  had  follow¬ 
ed  his  preaching  and  his  conversations  with  unconverted 
men,  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  skill  used,  nor  to 
the  pungency  of  the  truth  uttered,  nor  to  the  fervor  of  the 
feeling  experienced  by  himself,  but  in  the  ratio  of  his  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  peculiar  agency  designated  by  him  as  the  “Power 
from  on  High.”  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  by  this  is 
meant  the  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  applying  the  truth 
to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  in  his  ordinary  office  and  in  an¬ 
swer  to  prayer.  Nor  must  it  be  understood  as  being  the 
power  of  a  peculiarly  holy  and  exalted  strain  of  character  in 
its  effect  upon  the  unconverted.  It  is,  rather,  a  peculiar 
power  given  to  a  particular  individual,  in  virtue  of  which  an 
unusual  and  irresistible  divine  force  accompanies  his  words 
and  prayers  in  laboring  with  sinners.  From  Dr.  Finney’s 
description,  it  must  be  understood  to  be  a  gift  bestowed  im¬ 
mediately,  and  as  miraculous  in  its  nature,  to  all  appearance, 
as  the  gift  of  tongues  or  of  healing.  It  is  not  a  grace  or 
power  that  can  be  cultivated  or  that  is  proportioned  to  the 
holiness  of  heart  and  life  of  its  possessor.  With  reference  to- 
it  he  says  :  “This  enduement  of  power  is  sometimes  bestowed 
immediately  after  conversion.  It  was  in  my  own  case.  I 
possessed  it  from  the  very  first  as  fully  as  I  have  done  iri  any 
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period  of  my  life.  It  is  not  a  thing  into  which  people  can 
gradually  grow,  by  forming  habits  of  persuasion  and  conver¬ 
sation.  It  is  a  gift — an  anointing,  instantaneously  received, 
and  that  may  be  enlarged  or  diminished  as  the  possessor  of  it 
uses  it  more  or  less  faithfully  and  intensely  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  given.  It  is  often-times  possessed  and  then 
lost,  or  its  manifestation  suspended  by  something  that  quenches 
the  light  of  the  Spirit  in  the  soul.” 

Many  instances  are  given  from  the  long  and  useful  labors 
of  the  author,  illustrating  the  efficacy  and  use  of  this  gift  in 
his  own  case.  These  are  full  of  interest  and  calculated  to 
arouse  an  ardor  of  zeal  to  emulate  the  experience  of  this  ven¬ 
erable  servant  of  God  in  his  wonderful  labors.  But  what 
we  have  to  do  now,  is  to  point  out,  if  possible,  the  erroneous 
teaching  of  Dr.  Finney  on  this  point.  Hot  satisfied  with  the 
general  position,  never  disputed  by  the  Church,  nor  quite  for¬ 
gotten  in  her  worst  days,  that  holiness  of  life  and  fervor  of 
prayer  give  the  preacher  of  the  truth  incalculably  increased 
power  in  winning  souls,  and  that  this  power  is  the  efficiency 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Dr.  Finney  insists  on  several  points  which, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  are  unreasonable,  unscriptural,  and  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free. 

1.  He  teaches  that  this  power  is  a  gift  bestowed  immedi¬ 
ately,  in  the  manner  of  a  miracle,  without  reference  to  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind  or  to  the  use  of  any  means  save  that 
of  simple  prayer.  In  this  respect  it  is  assimilated  to  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  gifts,  made  to  the  Apostolic  Church,  of  “tongues”  and 
“healing.”  Perhaps  Dr.  F.  would  dissent  from  such  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  teachings ;  but  a  grace  that  is  “sometimes 
bestowed  immediately  after  conversion,”  that  “is  not  a  thing 
into  wffiich  people  can  gradually  grow,”  that  “is  a  gift — an 
anointing,  instantaneously  received,”  is  totally  unlike  any 
other  grace  or  gift  of  God  to  his  children  save  those  miracu¬ 
lous  gifts  of  “tongues,”  “healing”  and  “prophecy,”  bestowed 
on  the  early  churches.  Indeed,  Dr.  F.  does  not  seem  to  dis¬ 
sent  from  this  view,  for  he  expressly  declares  that  the  promise 
of  power  given  to  the  Apostles,  when  commanded  to  wait  at 
Jerusalem,  was  a  promise  made  to  all  teachers  and  preachers 
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of  the  truth.  That  it  was  such,  is,  in  a  limited  sense,  true. 
But  that  any  Christian  may  ask  and  receive  as  an  instantane¬ 
ous  gift  such  an  influence  as  fell  on  the  disciples  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  neither  reason,  nor  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  Church,  nor  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  will  warrant 
us  to  believe  for  a  moment.  The  enduement  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  a  miraculous  enduement  producing  effects  of 
an  unparalleled  nature.  It  included  the  sensible  manifesta¬ 
tions  which  disturbed  all  Jerusalem,  the  gift  of  other  tongues, 
the  supernatural  and  instantaneous  enlargement  of  the  apos¬ 
tles’  understanding  of  the  truth,  and  the  conversion  of  the  three 
thousand.  It  is  true  that- wonderful  conversions,  calling  to  mind 
those  of  Pentecost,  have  followed  the  preaching  and  labors  of 
certain  individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  Wesley,  Edwards,  Pay- 
son,  Harlan  Page,  Dr.  Finney  himself,  the  many  revivalists 
whose  labors  have  of  late  blessed  the  Church,  and  numberless 
instances  of  more  humble  laborers.  But  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  Spirit  in  connection  with  the  word,  in  answer  to  fer¬ 
vent  intercessory  prayer,  and  with  the  influence  of  a  holy  ar¬ 
dor  of  love  breaking  forth  in  the  looks  and  tones  of  the 
preacher,  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  all  such  effects 
without  having  recourse  to  the  extraordinary  hypothesis  of  a 
special  gift  instantaneously  bestowed,  incapable  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  or  gradual  attainment — in  short  a  perpetual  repetition 
of  the  work  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  saving  only  the  outward 
physical  manifestations. 

The  age  of  miracles  is  past.  The  agency  of  the  divine 
Spirit  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  reduced  to  a  law;  yet  its  effects 
are  produced  according  to  the  known  laws  of  human  activity 
and  influence.  His  presence  is  obtained  by  prayer  and  is  effi¬ 
cacious  through  the  channel  of  human  means  and  influences. 
Whilst  his  agency  is  mysterious  and  supernatural,  it  is  not  to 
be  reckoned  as  miraculous ;  nor  is  it  to  be  conceived  as  sus¬ 
pended  upon  the  power  of  any  mere  human  being,  so  that 
when  he  speaks  the  irresistible  efficiency  goes  with  his  words. 
Such  has  been  ever  the  sober  judgment  of  the  Church  uni¬ 
versal  ;  nor  have  the  wonderful  works  of  such  men  as  Fran¬ 
cis  of  Assissi,  Luther,  Wickliffe,  Latimer,  Wesley,  Edwards, 
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and  hundreds  of  others,  in  winning  souls  to  Christ,  ever 
caused  her  to  see  any  necessity  for  changing  this  judgment. 

2.  But  Dr.  Finney  goes  farther.  His  statement  of  the  doc¬ 
trine,  though  very  faulty,  might  be  overlooked  as  the  careless 
expression  of  one  unused  to  precision  of  thought  and  terms ; 
but,  with  the  dogmatic  utterance  characteristic  of  very  ener¬ 
getic  and  intense  natures,  he  declares  this  special  gift  of 
power  to  produce  converting  effects  upon  sinners  to  be  the 
indispensable  qualification  of  all  men  active  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Church.  These  are  his  words:  “The  manifest  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  enduement  of  *power  should  be  considered  an  in¬ 
dispensable  qualification  for  a  professor  in  college  or  in  a  the¬ 
ological  seminary,  and  the  want  of  it  should  be  regarded  as 
a  disqualification  for  a  professorship,  especially  in  a  theologi¬ 
cal  seminary.  A  theological  professor  who  does  not  believe 
in  this  enduement  of  power,  and  -who  does  not  possess  it  in  a 
manifest  degree,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  stumbling-block  to  his 
students.  If  he  does  not  urge  it  upon  them  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  if  he  does  not 
speak  of  it  and  treat  it  as  altogether  indispensable  to  success 
in  the  ministry,  his  teaching  and  his  influence  will  be  vitally 
defective,  they  will  be  a  snare  and  a  stumbling-block. 

The  want  of  it  should  be  regarded  by  the  churches  as  a  dis¬ 
qualification  for  the  pastoral  office,  or  for  superintendent  of 
the  Sabbath  School,  or  for  deacons  or  elders  of  the  Church,  or 
for  home  or  foreign  missionaries.” 

Let  us  not  misunderstand  the  import  of  these  sweeping 
declarations :  they  really  amount  to  nothing  less  than  a  new 
“ecclesiastical  test.”  It  is  to  be  required  of  all  teachers  in 
Colleges  and  Seminaries,  of  all  pastors,  Sunday  School  super¬ 
intendents  and  officers  of  churches,  that  they  have  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  desire  for  the  salvation  of  men,  a  willingness  to  labor 
and  sacrifice,  the  influence  of  a  holy  life,  earnestness  in 
prayer,  and  faithfulness  in  instruction,  exhortation  and  warn¬ 
ing,  hut  also  that  peculiar  gift  which  is  “a  special  enduement 
of  power  from  on  high,”  which  “is  not  a  thing  into  which 
people  can  gradually  grow,”  and  which  makes  its  possessors 
immediately  and  powerfully  efficacious  in  converting  sinners. 
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Dr.  Finney  is  a  bold  naan.  He  has  demonstrated  his  courage 
on  a  hundred  battle-fields.  But  it  must  require  a  nerve  with 
more  of  iron  in  it  than  even  he  possesses,  we  fancy,  to  carry 
out  this  test  to  its  ultimate  results.  It  matters  not  how  faith¬ 
ful  and  efficient  in  training  men  for  usefulness  in  the  minis¬ 
try  a  Professor  may  have  been,  a  Hodge  or  a  Phelps,  a  Shedd, 
a  Schmucker,  or  aKrauth,  yet  without  this  “special  gift”  the 
beauty  of  his  life  and  the  weight  of  his  teaching  are  to  go 
for  nothing:  he  is  unfit  to  he  in  a  College  or  Seminary. 

But  we  must  go  farther.  Without  this  special  gift  no 
man  can  be  a  pastor,  Sunday  School  teacher  or  Church  officer. 
How,  the  Church  recognizes  to-day  a  division  of  labor  in  her 
activities.  Some  have  rare  gifts  in  awakening,  but  no  aptness 
to  teach  and  edify  believers.  Whitefield  declared  that  when 
he  once  preached  in  one  place  for  six  weeks  it  nearly  killed 
him.  Some  are  fitted  to  woo  the  young  and  gently  lead  them 
by  almost  imperceptible  steps  to  religion  ;  others  are  effective 
only  as  the  thunder-storm,  cleaving  and  prostrating  and 
whirling  by  violence  into  the  kingdom.  But  of  these  vari¬ 
ous  spheres  of  usefulness  this  test  would  make  no  account. 
It  is  a  test  unreasonable. 

More  than  this,  it  is  a  test  of  ministerial  fitness  that  is  un- 
scriptural.  Paul  draws  the  picture  of  a  good  minister  in  his 
letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus :  but  among  many  qualifications, 
mental  and  spiritual,  nothing  is  said  of  this  special  gift. 
Then  follows  the  picture  of  the  good  deacon  ;  but  as  little  of 
Dr.  Finney’s  “indispensable  qualification”  is  here.  Indeed, 
how  such  a  narrow,  exclusive  test  of  ministerial  fitness  could 
have  been  set  up  in  the  face  of  those  instructions  as  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  given  in  the  Pauline  Epistles  generally, 
must  be  matter  of  amazement  to  all  who  have  not  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  note  that  great  piety  and  usefulness  are  not  always 
joined  to  sound  judgment  and  large  views  of  the  nature  of 
God’s  kingdom.  If  one  thing  seems  manifest  above  all  else 
in  those  prospective  views  of  the  progress  of  Christianity 
given  in  the  Hew  Testament,  it  is  that  the  life  of  the  Church 
was  depended  on  mainly  to  do  the  work  of  propagating  the 
truth  and  extending  Christ’s  kingdom.  The  fervor  of  love, 
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the  purity  of  life,  the  heavenly  conversation  of  Christians 
were  to  be  the  leaven  that  should  leaven  the  whole  lump. 
So,  we  find  what  seems  almost  a  disproportionately  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  ministry  directed  to  the  edification 
of  the  Church.  “And  he  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some, 
prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists  ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teach¬ 
ers  ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  min¬ 
istry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ :  till  we  all  come 
in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  son  of 
God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ.”  (Eph.  4  :  11 — 18).  How  one-sided 
and  blind  seems  Dr.  Finnej^s  test  of  ministerial  fitness  as  we 
measure  it  on  this  scale. 

It  is  one  of  the  outgrowths  natural  to  this  material  age, 
over-fond  of  immediate  results,  impatient  of  delay  and  in¬ 
credulous  of  silent  and  slowly  moving  forces,  to  lay  more 
stress  than  any  age  preceding  upon  apparent  fruits,  immedi¬ 
ate  conversions,  powerful  revivals,  rapid  increase  of  member¬ 
ship,  that  which  can  be  added  up,  tabulated,  docketed,  and 
circulated  in  the  form  of  a  circular.  Dr.  Finney  has  wrought 
in  this  field  of  active,  pioneer  labor  ;  he  has  all  his  life  heard 
the  ring  of  the  axe  and  seen  the  great  trees  fall  and  the  light 
darting  in  ;  and  he  is  naturally  enough  incredulous  that  there 
can  be  anything  to  be  compared  in  importance  to  cutting 
down  trees.  A  minister  or  professor  or  deacon  is  good  in  his 
eyes  as  he  is  a  good  axeman :  how  can  any  man  be  useful  as 
a  husbandman  who  is  not  apt  in  felling  trees  ? 

Some  of  us  can  aiford  to  smile  at  the  stern  session  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  summary  deliverance  of  verdict  which  this  faithful 
and  revered  servant  of  God  has  here  enacted.  But  to  many 
it  will  be  no  matter  for  mirth.  The  solemn  judgment  of  one 
so  holy,  so  long  faithful  in  many  labors,  is  to  them  like  the 
verdict  of  the  judge  upon  the  bench.  As  they  try  themselves, 
simple-hearted,  faithful,  but  not  greatly  successful  to  outward 
appearance,  their  hearts  sink  within  them.  They  hear  the 
voice  of  conscience  rising  in  clamorous  rebuke :  their  peace 
is  gone.  They  were  free  in  Christ ;  but  this  requirement, 
Vol.  H.  Ho.  4.  77 
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urged  by  so  revered  a  voice,  coming  in  such  solemn  guise — 
surely  it  is  the  voice  of  God :  and  once  more  they  are  in 
bondage  to  a  new  law.  If  Dr.  Finney’s  papers  have  been 
widely  read — and  such  papers,  for  their  solemn  experiences, 
for  their  weighty  words,  for  their  kindling  fervor,  should  be 
read  widely — then  they  have  caused  many  a  scrupulous  con¬ 
science  a  fresh  pang.  These  are  the  kind  of  yokes  that  in 
our  day  entangle  simple  souls.  The  inexorable,  judicial  tones 
of  these  good  men,  w’ho  so  summarily  pass  judgment  on  mul¬ 
titudes  of  their  brethren,  furnish  one  more  illustration  of  the 
danger,  to  which  even  the  best  are  liable,  of  erecting  an  indi¬ 
vidual  experience  into  a  universal  law.  Such  men  unwit¬ 
tingly  incur  the  woe  pronounced  on  those  who  “have  made 
sad  the  heart  of  the  righteous,  which  the  Lord  hath  not 
made  sad.” 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

But  few  books  of  substantial  value  have  appeared  during  the  quarter. 
The  heat  of  the  summer,  as  usual,  has  suspended  literary  activity,  except 
in  its  lighter  forms.  Some  additions  must,  however,  be  made  to  the  lists 
of  noticeable  books  in  the  various  departments. 

AMERICAN. 

Biblical  and  Theological. — Among  books  of  this  class  must  be  noted 
the  fourth  volume  of  Harper’s  Cpclopcedia  of  Biblical,  Theological ,  and 
Ecclesiastical  Literature,  by  Drs.  McClintock  and  Strong;  The  Desert  of 
the  Exodus,  by  E.  H.  Palmer,  a  description  of  explorations  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula  of  Sinai,  presenting  most  interesting  facts  illustrative  of  Israel’s 
Wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  noticed  in  this  number  of  the  Review;  an¬ 
other  vol.  of  Lange's  Commentary ,  including  the  Book  of  Kings,  also 
noticed  in  this  number;  Christianity  and  Modern  Thought,  a  series  of 
discourses  by  leading  Unitarian  clergymen,  delivered  in  Boston  during  the 
last  winter,  and  presenting  the  latest  outcome  of  the  speculative  and  ra¬ 
tionalistic  radicalism  of  New  England;  The  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
their  History  Explained  to  Children,  by  the  author  of  “Peep  of  Bay,”  of 
much  interest  and  value  to  the  young;  In  Christ ,  or  The  Believer’s  Union 
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with  His  Lord,  by  Rev  A.  J.  Gordon,  of  Boston;  Christianity  and  Skep¬ 
ticism,  embracing  a  consideration  of  Prominent  Traits  of  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine  and  Experience,  and  of  the  leading  Facts  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  being 
nine  lectures  by  eminent  Congregational  clergymen,  published  by  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Publishing  Society  of  Boston. 

Philosophical  and  Scientific. — Of  works  in  these  departments  we  no¬ 
tice  a  revised  edition  of  Sir  Charles  Ly ell’s  Principles  of  Geology ,  pub¬ 
lished  by  L).  Appleton  &  Co.;  The  Physiological  and  Therapeutical  Ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Bromide  of  Potassium  and  Bromide  of  Ammonium ,  by 
Edward  H.  Clark,  M.  D.,  and  Robert  Amory,  M.  D.;  Natural  Philosophy 
for  General  Readers  and  Young  Persons,  from  the  French  of  Ganot, 
with  additions  and  illustrations;  the  American  Annual  Cyclopcedia  for 
1871,  containing  a  very  full  record  of  the  progress  of  the  Arts,  and  the 
principal  events  of  the  year. 

Historical  and  Biographical.  —  The  Rise  of  the  Republic  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States ,  by  Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  a  work  uniting  an  historical 
and  a  philosophical  view  of  the  growth  and  constitution  of  our  govern¬ 
ment;  The  Autobiography  of  Amos  Kendall ,  edited  by  his  son-in-law’, 
giving  a  record  of  Mr.  Kendall’s  public  career;  Life  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  by  Ward  H.  Lamon,  a  book  severely  criticised  for  unjust  represen¬ 
tations  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  religious  sentiments;  Historical  and  Biographi¬ 
cal  Memoirs ,  Essays,  Addresses,  fyc.,  by  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Wood,  President  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians;  An  Ecclesiastical  History  from  the  13 th  to  the  Y§th  century,  by 
Rev.  C.  M.  Butler.  D.  D.;  Joseph  Mazzini ,  His  Life  and  Writings,  and 
Political  Principles;  Three  Centuries  of  Modern  History,  by  Chas.  D. 
Yonge;  the  tenth  and  last  vol.  of  Bancroft’s  History  df  the  United  States 
is  announced  as  shortly  to  appear  from  the  press  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston. 

Miscellaneous. —  The  Mystery  of  Pain,  by  James  Hinton,  author  of 
“Man  and  His  Dwelling  Place,”  addressed,  for  consolation,  to  the  sorrow¬ 
ing;  Wesley  and  Swedenborg,  by  Rev.  E.  R.  Keyes,  a  volume  meant  to 
lead  others  to  follow  his  example  of  passing  over  from  the  Methodist 
Church  to  Swedenborgianism;  The  School  and  the  Army  in  Germany 
and  France,  by  Gen.  AYm.  B.  Hazen,  U.  S.  A.,  (see  Book  Notices);  Sep- 
timius  Felton ,  The  Elixir  of  Life,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne;  The  Last 
Days  of  Jezebel,  an  Historical  Drama,  by  Peter  Bayne. 

Educational  — A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  by  Dr.  Geo.  Cur- 
tius,  a  notice  of  which  see  in  this  number;  An  Elementary  Greek  Gram¬ 
mar,  with  Exercises  and  Vocabularies *  by  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  LL.  D.;  a 
new  Latin  Grammar,  by  Jos.  11.  Allen  and  Jas.  B.  Greenough  of  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

BRITISH. 

Among  the  principal  English  books  recently  published,  we  mention 
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Essays  on  Astronomy ,  by  Richard  A.  Proctor;  Esse  and  Posse ,  a  Com¬ 
parison  of  Divine  Eternal  Laws  and  Powers ,  as  severally  indicated  in 
Fact,  Truth,  and  Record,  by  H.  T.  Braithwaite,  a  protest  against  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Darwinism;  An  Exposition  of  the  Fallacies  in  the  Hypothesis 
of  Darwin ,  by  C.  R.  Bree.  M.  D.;  The  Ancient  Stone  Implements ,  Wea¬ 
pons,  and.  Ornaments  of  Great  Britain,  by  John  Evans,  F.  S.  A.,  a  large 
octavo,  with  over  five  hundred  drawings  of  ancient  remains;  Some  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Religion,  Lent  Lectures,  by  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  Canon  of  St. 
Paul’s  and  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Molecular  Physics  in  the  Domain  of  Radiant  Heat,  by  Prof. 
John  Tyndall,  a  series  of  articles  collected  from  the  “Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions.”  etc. 

A  new  work  from  Mr.  Darwin,,  The  Expressions  of  the  Emotion,  in 
Man  and  the  lower  Animals,  is  announced:  also  a  revised  edition  of  Ly- 
ell’s  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

LUTHERAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION,  PHILA. 

For  Sale  by  A.  D.  Buehler,  Gettysburg. 

Gustavus  Vasa:  or  King  and  Peasant.  From  the  German  of  Gustav 
Nieritz,  by  J.  Frederick  Smith.  With  a  Historic  Sketch  and  Notes 
by  Rev.  Prof.  A.  L.  Guss,  A.  M.  1872.  pp.  258. 

Another  volume  of  the  excellent  “Fatherland  Series,”  and  one  of  the 
very  best.  The  story  takes  the  reader  into  the  midst  of  the  troubled 
scenes  which  marked  the  history  of  Sweden  in  the  times  of  the  treacherous 
usurper,  Christian  II.  of  Denmark,  and  the  heroic  deliverance  of  the  coun¬ 
try  from  his  bloody  tyranny.  The  incidents  are  substantially  historical, 
and  the  story  illustrates  the  common  aphorism,  that  ‘Truth  is  often 
stranger  than  fiction.”  It  is  pervaded  by  devout  Christian  sentiment,  and 
gives  a  picture  of  many  of  the  most  striking  traits  which  made  Gustavus 
Yasa  one  of  the  greatest,  best,  and  most  loved  of  Sweden’s  rulers.  The 
Historic  Sketch  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  Guss,  add  value  to  the  volume. 
Altogether,  the  book  will  prove  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  young,  and 
impress  them  with  the  valuable  lessons  of  faith  and  piety. 

CHARLES  C.  CHATFIELD  &  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN. 

The  Science  of  A Esthetics ,  or  the  Nature ,  Kinds,  Laws,  and  Uses  of 
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Beauty.  By  Prof.  H.  N.  Day,  P.  D.,  author  of  “Logic,”  “Art  of  Dis¬ 
course,”  ‘‘English  Literature,”  etc.  1872.  pp.  434. 

Goethe  said,  “The  beautiful  is  a  manifestation  of  secret  laws  of  nature.” 
This  statement  may  be  regarded  as  the  underlying  principle  of  Prof.  Day’s 
work.  The  discussion  takes  us  away  from  the  surface  of  things.  It  is  the 
root  that  gives  the  delicate  tint  to  the  flower.  Burke’s  theory,  so  ably  de¬ 
veloped  in  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime,  that  beauty  is  wholly  in  the  matter, 
is  rejected  as  unsound  and  unsatisfactory.  The  author  also  devotes  an  en¬ 
tire  chapter  to  prove  the  true,  objective  character  of  beauty.  His  argu¬ 
ments  are  drawn  from  the  instinctive  judgments  of  men,  consciousness, 
language,  and  from  our  experience.  Hume  said,  “beauty  is  no  quality  in 
things  themselves,”  and  Lord  Jeffrey,  that  “things  are  beautiful  only  as 
they  serve  to  suggest  interesting  conceptions  of  the  mind.”  The  theory 
of  Prof.  Day  is  that  of  Menzel  in  his  Keview  of  German  ^Esthetic  Litera¬ 
ture,  that  “the  science  of  ^Esthetics  is  nothing  but  the  theory  of  objective 
beauty;  that  is,  of  the  beautiful  as  it  appears  in  external  objects.”  The 
analysis  of  beauty  is  clear  and  satisfactory.  The  three  constituent  ele¬ 
ments  are  matter,  idea  and  form  Matter  is  the  element  in  which  idea  is 
revealed.  Idea  in  that  which  is  revealed  in  matter.  Form  is  the  revela¬ 
tion  itself  of  idea  in  matter.  Then  as  one  or  another  element  may  pre¬ 
dominate,  we  have  material,  ideal ,  or  formal  beauty.  His  application  of 
this  principle  to  Architecture,  Painting,  Sculpture  and  Poetry,  clears  the 
subject  of  much  mystery.  The  illustration  from  three  of  our  greatest 
poets  is  specially  good:  “In  Spenser,  we  find  proper  ideal  beauty  charac¬ 
teristic.  It  is  in  the  richness,  variety,  perfectness  of  his  idea  that  we  find 
the  charm  of  his  poetry.  In  Milton,  it  is  material  beauty  which  reigns 
predominant.  We  are  ravished  with  the  luxuriance  and  expressiveness  of 
his  vocabulary,  the  admirable  harmony  and  melody  of  his  verse-forms; 
the  control  of  all  the  stores  of  expression  in  nature  or  in  art,  in  literature 
and  science.  The  richness  of  idea  is  eclipsed  by  the  magnificence  and  ex¬ 
uberance  of  its  investing  matter.  In  Sbakspeare,  we  admire  the  proper 
artistic  energy,  the  marvelous,  matchless  power  of  revealing.  You  may 
find  elsewhere  greater  profusion  and  elevation  of  idea,  a  fuller,  more  beau¬ 
tiful  vocabulary,  but  nowhere  such  power  of  grasping  idea  and  matter  and 
incorporating  the  one  with  the  other  in  such  unalterable  relationships.” 
This  statement  must  necessarily  give  an  inadequate  idea  of  a  book  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit.  Though  the  subject  has  been  made  popular  by 
such  names  as  Alston,  Moffat,  Bascom,  fSamson,  and  Jarves,  this  work  of 
Prof.  Day  raises  it  to  the  real  dignity  of  a  science,  co-ordinate  with  the 
sciences  of  the  true  and  the  good.  As  thus  presented,  with  unusual  clear¬ 
ness  of  thought  and  simplicity  of  style,  this  volume  will  have  an  attraction 
even  for  the  general  reader.  , 

Hints  to  Young  Editors,  by  an  Editor.  1872. 

These  thirty-one  pages  are  full  of  valuable  practical  suggestions  to  such 
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as  are  beginning  editorial  work.  They  would  do  good  to  many  old  editors. 
Were  the  judicious  “hints”  accepted  and  observed,  the  style  of  journal¬ 
ism  would  be  elevated,  and  the  value  of  the  press  increased. 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  654  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Book  of  the  Kings.  By  Karl  Chr.  W.  F.  Bahr,  D.  D.,  Ministerial 
Counsellor  at  Carlsruhe.  Translated,  Enlarged,  and  Edited,  Part  T.  By 
Edwin  Harwood,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Book  [Part  ?]  II.  By  W.  G.  Sumner,  B.  A.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Morristown,  N.  J.  pp.  260  and  312. 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  Lange’s  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament, 
as  published  by  the  Messrs.  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  with  nine  volumes 
already  out,  by  the  same  house,  on  the  New  Testament.  This  voluminous 
work  approaches  completion,  and  will  be  a  monument  of  learning,  and 
also  of  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers.  The  author  of  this  volume  was 
specially  qualified  for  his  task  by  previous  studies  and  writings.  The  Sym¬ 
bolism  of  the  Mosaic  Worship ,  and  the  Temple  of  Solomon ,  had  been 
treated  by  him  in  former  learned  works.  He  comes,  therefore,  to  his  un¬ 
dertaking  with  a  mind  and  heart  in  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  has 
treated  it,  not  as  a  dry  detail  of  facts,  but  as  part  of  the  great  “history  of 
the  redemptive  plan  of  God.”  His  extensive  and  critical  learning  is  man¬ 
ifest  throughout  the  entire  volume. 

No  part  of  the  inspired  record  stood  more  in  need  of  a  good  commen¬ 
tary  than  these  historical  books.  The  Literature,  as  given  by  our  author, 
shows  how  meagre  the  commentaries  on  these  books  are,  compared  with 
those  on  most  of  the  other  sacred  writings.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  anything  worthy  of  the  name  in  English.  Modern  explora¬ 
tions  and  researches  have  tended  to  give  a  new  interest  to  these  venerable 
records.  They  will  be  searched  anew  and  compared  with  the  discoveries 
of  the  present  day.  In  this  work  the  present  volume  will  be  of  great  in¬ 
terest  and  value. 

The  Books  of  the  Kings,  whilst  possessing  unity  of  plan  and  execution, 
are  divided  in  the  analysis  or  arrangement  into  three  periods;  and  these 
periods  again  into  sections.  Originally  these  writings  constituted  but  one 
book  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  and  they  cover  the  whole  period  from  the  death 
of  David  and  the  accession  of  Solomon  to  the  throne,  until  the  overthrow 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah — a  duration  of  between  400  and  500  years. 

The  American  edition  is  enlarged  and  improved  by  various  additions  in 
the  way  of  textual  revisions  and  grammatical  notes,  historical  references, 
appendix,  etc.,  making  it  much  more  complete  than  the  original  volume. 
This  work,  thus  improved,  may  be  commended  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
Studying  this  period  of  Jewish  history,  and  tracing  the  development  of  the 
great  work  of  redemption. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  delivered  in  Edin- 
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burgh  in  1872.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  pp.  206. 

Like  everything  from  the  pen  of  Dean  Stanley,  these  lectures  are  very 
graphic,  and  abound  in  pictures  that  cannot  fail  to  delight  the  reader. 
They  do  not  purport  to  be  a  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  lec¬ 
tures  on  certain  topics  or  phases  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  evi¬ 
dently  designed  to  answer  an  end.  The  subjects  discussed  are.  The  Celtic, 
the  Mediaeval,  and  Episcopal  Churches — The  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
Covenant,  and  the  Seceding  Churches — The  Moderation  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland — The  Present  and  the  Future  of  the  Church  of  Scotland — prece¬ 
ded  by  a  sermon  on  “the  eleventh  commandment.”  This  sermon  gives 
the  key-note  to  the  whole  performance.  It  is  an  earnest  plea  against 
bigotry  and  intolerance  and  in  favor  of  the  broadest  charity.  The  glimp¬ 
ses  these  lectures  afford  of  Scotch  character  and  life,  are  very  fine.  They 
bring  out  some  of  the  finest  traits,  but  not  without  some  peculiarities  more 
striking  than  attractive.  The  Dean  has  very  little  sympathy  with  an  un¬ 
bending.  uncompromising  spirit,  even  when  devoted  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness.  The  Free  Church  movement  does  not  call  forth  his 
admiration,  or  fire  his  pen  with  any  unwonted  enthusiasm.  He  has  great 
reverence  for  what  is  established,  and  fully  sympathizes  with  the  Scottish 
establishment.  His  Church  views  are  very  broad,  but  will  hardly  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  the  friends  of  sound  orthodoxy  and  an  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  Indeed,  his  lectures  have  called  forth  a  vigorous  reply  from  Dr. 
Rainy.  There  are  some  lessons  that  Lutherans  might  learn  from  these  ex- 
hitions  of  extreme  latitudinarianism  and  extreme  sectarianism.  It  is  in¬ 
structive  to  read  these  passages  in  the  history  of  a  truly  great  and  noble 
people.  No  one  who  takes  up  this  volume  will  be  likely  to  throw  it  aside 
until  he  has  reached  the  end;  and  if  he  does  not  agree  with  the  author  in 
all  things,  he  will  at  least  accord  him  the  merit  of  having  furnished  a  most 
fascinating  work  in  an  interesting  department  of  Church  History. 

Memoir  of  Robert  Chambers,  with  Autobiographic  Reminiscences  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Chambers,  pp.  313. 

The  name  of  Chambers  is  very  familiar  to  all  who  have  any  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  wonderful  multiplication  of  our  modern  literature. 
The  two  men,  whose  names  appear  on  the  title-page  of  this  volume,  did 
as  much  if  not  more  than  any  other  two  men  of  modern  times  to  popular¬ 
ize  literature  and  science.  They  were  pioneers  in  the  work  of  cheap  pub¬ 
lications — cheap,  not  in  the  sense  of  light  and  trashy  reading,  but  that 
which  is  of  sterling  merit.  Their  earnest  and  persevering  efforts  were 
crowned  with  the  most  gratifying  success.  This  volume  acquaints  us  with 
their  wonderful  career,  struggling  against  poverty  and  other  obstacles  un¬ 
til  they  reached  an  eminence  that  commanded  the  widest  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration.  There  is  something  truly  beautiful  in  the  unwaverving  affection 
of  these  two  brothers  through  a  long  life,  and  something  inspiriting  in  the 
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story  of  their  triumphant  success.  It  is  worth  a  thousand  works  of  fiction 
to  read  this  story  of  real  life,  and  to  follow  these  brothers  from  early  child¬ 
hood  to  honorable  and  honored  old  age.  Whilst  the  volume  is  one  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all  who  can  prize  what  is  true  and  beautiful  and  good,  it  may  be 
especially  commended  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  would  form  char¬ 
acters  of  intelligence,  uprightness,  energy,  and  perseverance.  Such  char¬ 
acters  as  those  of  Robert  and  William  Chambers  are  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

A  Hidden  Life  and  other  Poems ,  by  George  Macdonald,  LL.  I).,  author 
of  “Within  and  Without,”  “Wilfred  Cumbermede,”  etc.  pp.  285. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  taken  the  very  front  rank  among  the  re¬ 
cent  writers  of  fiction.  In  poetry  as  well  as  in  prose,  he  has  shown  an 
ability  to  entertain  and  please.  He  is  a  writer  for  the  popular  heart,  and 
will  have  large  audience,  if  not  enduring  fame.  Most  of  the  pieces  in  this 
volume  are  short,  or  of  moderate  length.  The  Hidden  Life  is  longest,  and 
the  one  which  will  probably  attract  most  attention  and  be  most  read.  In 
the  variety  to  which  we  are  treated  there  is  considerable  difference  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  merit,  yet  all  is  pervaded  by  the  author’s  religious  mysticism  and 
fervent  spirit.  Sometimes  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  author’s  meaning,  al¬ 
though  we  suppose  we  dare  not  doubt  that  there  is  a  real  meaning  in  all 
he  utters.  If  one  great  design  of  poetry  be  to  please,  the  reader  will  not 
be  disappointed  in  reading  this  volume,  for  he  will  find  much  to  please  and 
touch  his  tenderest  and  holiest  feelings. 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN,  BOSTON. 

In  Christ:  or  the  Believer's  Union  with  his  Lord.  By.  A.  J.  Gordon, 
Pastor  of  the  Clarendon  St.  Church,  Boston,  pp.  209.  1872. 

This  volume  treats  of  the  very  vital  points  of  Christian  experience.  The 
topics  discussed  are  “In  Christ,  Crucifixion  in  Christ,  Resurrection  in 
Christ,  Baptism  in  Christ,  Life  in  Christ.  Standing  in  Christ,  Prayer  in 
Christ,  Communion  in  Christ,  Sanctification  in  Christ,  Glorification  in 
Christ.”  It  is  written  with  an  earnest  and  devotional  spirit.  Whilst  dis¬ 
claiming  writing  “in  the  interest  of  any  sect  or  party,”  the  author  will  not 
escape  the  suspicion  of  seeking  to  enforce  his  own  views  of  baptism  in  a 
work  that  does  not  require  it.  It  were  as  well  to  have  left  out  the  dis¬ 
claimer,  or  else  to  have  omitted  the  argument  for  his  favorite  theory  of 
immersion.  The  very  disclaimer  savors  of  a  consciousness  that  it  was 
open  to  the  charge  of  sectarianism. 

A.  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

For  sale  by  Smith.  English  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Princeton  College  During  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Samuel  Davies 
Alexander,  an  Alumnus. 

Out  of  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  graduates  of  Princeton  College 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  sketches  of  six  hundred  and  forty-six  are 
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here  given.  The  volume  is  meant  as  a  memorial  of  the  work  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  during  that  period,  and  as  suggestive  of  the  great  service  it  has 
been  doing  for  the  Church  and  the  country.  It  exhibits  for  the  College  a 
broad  and  blessed  influence.  The  sketches  are,  of  course,  brief,  a* id  gen¬ 
erally  include  only  the  part  of  life  after  graduation.  The  volume  is  one 
of  special  interest  and  value  to  the  Alumni  and  friends  of  Princeton. 

T.  WHITTAKER,  NO.  2  BIBLE  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  Nero  Testament.  A  Study  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  crisis  in  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Jacob.  D.  T)., 

Late  Head-Master  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  pp.  424. 

This  is  a  volume  that  deserves  careful  and  candid  study.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  very  new  or  startling  in  its  conclusions,  but  coming  from  a  distin¬ 
guished  scholar  in  the  Church  of  England,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  very 
strong  testimony  against  many  of  the  pretences  put  forth  by  a  part  of  that 
Church.  The  author  tells  us  that  “the  object  of  these  Lectures  is  not  to 
advocate  the  views  or  opinions  of  any  church  party,  or  theological  school; 
but  to  present  to  thoughtful  men  a  view  of  the  Christian  religion  in  its 
original  form:  to  mark  some  of  the  differences  between  Scripture  truth  and 
Church  tradition,  between  the  primitive  state  of  Christianity  as  it  came 
from  the  apostles,  and  what  it  became  in  the  hands  of  uninspired  men; 
and  from  thence  to  point  out  some  obvious  suggestions  for  our  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time.” 

The  topics  discussed  are:  The  Apostles  and  the  Christian  Church:  The 
First  Organization  of  the  Church;  A  Further  Consideration  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Ministry;  The  Laity,  or  Christian  Body  at  Large;  Public  Worship; 
Christian  Baptism;  The  Lord’s  Supper;  with  an  Application  and  Conclu¬ 
sion.  There  are  several  appendices  on  related  topics. 

The  general  views  maintained  are  directly  the  opposite  of  those  advoca¬ 
ted  by  the  High  Church  party  in  England.  The  author  pays  no  very  spe¬ 
cial  deference  to  antiquity,  except  it  be  the  antiquity  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  somewhat  common  for  all  parties  to  appeal  to  the  early 
Church,  but  the  appeal  here  is  to  the  authority  of  Christ  and  his  inspired 
Apostles.  The  early  corruption  of  the  Church,  he  holds,  unfits  it  for  be¬ 
ing  made  the  test  of  soundness  in  faith  and  practice.  He  sa}rs:  “To 
speak  distinctly,  my  allegation  is.  that  the  church  system  of  the  Nicene 
period,  i.  e.,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  or  before  the  death  of  Au¬ 
gustine,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  other  contemporary  Fathers,  was  in  all 
essential  respects  the  same  as  that  of  the  more  modern  Romanism.”  This, 
we  think,  is  rather  strong,  but  may  be  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  op¬ 
posite  view  so  commonly  held  of  the  almost  infallible  character  of  the 
Church  in  the  early  centuries. 

In  the  New  Testament  he  finds  nothing  to  favor  the  sacerdotal  or  sacra¬ 
mental  system.  Christ  is  the  only  true  Priest  in  His  Church.  The  doc- 
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trine  of  the  three  orders  in  the  ministry  and  apostolic  succession  are  mere 
figments.  Bishops  and  Presbyters  are  one  and  the  same.  Christian  wor¬ 
ship  was  characterized  by  great  simplicity  and  freedom.  The  sacraments 
were  not  stupendous  mysteries,  but  signs  and  seals  of  divine  grace. 

Some  of  the  views  set  forth  have  a  bearing  on  our  own  Church  as  well 
as  the  Church  to  which  the  author  belongs.  Lutherans  will  endorse  most 
that  this  volume  contains  in  regard  to  the  ministry,  and  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers.  Those  who  advocate  a  rigid  uniformity  in  worship 
for  all  times  and  places,  whether  with  or  without  a  Liturgy,  and  who  are 
unwilling  to  tolerate  any  diversity  to  suit  different  tastes  and  circumstan¬ 
ces,  will  do  well  to  heed  what  is  said  on  this  subject.  Our  author  states: 
“The  absence,  indeed,  of  numerous  details  of  the  public  services  in  the 
apostolic  churches, — the  omission  of  all  record,  even  of  regulations  which 
the  apostles  must  have  made  for  the  guidance  of  Christian  congregations 
in  their  religious  exercises, — is  not  without  its  grave  significance  and  ben¬ 
eficial  results.  It  shows  us,  at  any  rate,  that  churches  are  unfettered  by 
any  divine  laws,  but  such  as  are  of  broad  general  principles,  in  their  ritual 
observances  and  forms  of  worship.  It  has  preserved  us  from  possibly  be¬ 
ing  entangled  in  a  superstitious  veneration  for  apostolic  practices  unsuita¬ 
ble  to  our  times  and  people.  It  leaves  us  free  to  institute  and  cherish  the 
reasonable  service  of  spiritual  devotion  with  such  a  ceremonial  as  may 
best  exhibit  and  retain  the  simplicity  of  Christian  truth,  in  accordance 
with  the  wants  and  feelings  of  our  own  place  and  generation.”  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  Liturgies  is  disposed  of  about  thus:  there  is  no  author¬ 
ity  in  the  New  Testament  either  for  or  against  set  forms  of  prayer;  litur¬ 
gical  forms  were  not  used  until  after  the  apostolic  times;  we  are  left, 
therefore,  to  the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion  in  this  matter.  The  super¬ 
stitious  veneration  for  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  finds  no 
sympathy  in  this  volume.  The  author  would  deal  with  it  as  with  any 
other  human  production. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  learning  and  candor  displayed  throughout 
this  volume,  and  hail  it  as  another  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  sound  learning 
and  New  Testament  Christianity. 

Unity  in  Variety  :  A  Series  of  Arguments  based  on  the  Divine  Work¬ 
manship  in  our  Planet ;  the  Constitution  of  the  Human  Mind;  and  the 
Inspired  History  of  Religion.  By  George  Warburton  Weldon,  M.  A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  pp.  230. 

This  small  volume  is  written  in  the  interests  of  Christian  unity.  “The 
Unity  which  is  advocated  is  not  the  Unity  of  party,  in  the  bond  of  selfish¬ 
ness,  nor  of  ignorance,  in  the  bond  of  subjeotion,  nor  of  bigotry,  in  the 
bond  of  hatred.  *  *  It  is  the  Unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.” 

The  unity  between  Science  and  Christianity,  and  among  different  denom¬ 
inations,  it  is  argued,  is  not  dead  uniformity,  but  consistent  with  diver¬ 
sity.  Some  of  the  arguments  drawn  from  scientific  analogies,  seem  fanci- 
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ful.  and  do  not  shed  much  light  on  perplexing  questions  in  religion.  One 
may  adopt  the  conclusions  without  endorsing  every  argument  and  illustra¬ 
tion.  It  is  written  in  a  good  spirit,  and  the  thoughtful  reading  of  it  may 
tend  to  soften  the  harshness  of  bigotry,  and  to  encourage  the  spirit  of 
charity  so  much  needed  in  our  day. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  EVANGEL¬ 
ICAL  KNOWLEDGE,  NO.  2  BIBLE  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK. 

Fellowship  with  Christ.  A  Guide  to  the  Sacraments.  By  Stephen  H. 
Tyng,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  George's  Church,  New  York.  pp.  322. 

This  volume,  by  the  well-known  Rector  of  St.  George’s,  is  of  a  practical 
character  and  written  in  the  author’s  fervent  style.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  discuss  the  controverted  points  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  but  will  be  found  helpful  to  those  who  desire  to  make  a  profitable 
use  and  improvement  of  them. 

The  Captive  Orphan:  Esther  the  Queen  of  Persia.  By  the  same  author, 
pp.  414. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  course  of  lectures  or  discourses  delivered,  by 
the  author,  on  Sabbath  afternoons,  and  designed  especially  for  the  younger 
members  of  his  flock.  They  illustrate  the  great  doctrine  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  volume  contains  impressive  and 
touching  lessons  on  this  important  subject.  Dr.  Tyng  has  an  established 
reputation  as  an  eloquent  preacher  of  evangelical  truth,  and  as  a  most 
successful  worker  among  the  young.  These  two  volumes  have  been  some 
time  before  the  public,  but  are  of  permanent  value. 

HARPER  k  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Student's  Greek  Grammar.  A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language. 
By  Dr.  George  Curtius,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  'Trans¬ 
lated  under  the  revision  of  the  author.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.  D., 
Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London,  and  Editor  of  the  Clas¬ 
sical  and  Latin  Dictionaries.  For  the  use  of  Colleges  and  High  Schools. 
18T2.  pp.  369. 

We  have  already,  in  this  country,  a  good  supply  of  Greek  Grammars, 
original  and  translated  ;  some  of  them  of  acknowledged  merit.  With 
Kuhner,  Sophocles,  Bullion,  Crosby,  Hadley,  and  others,  it  might  seem 
as  if  there  was  little  room  for  a  new  candidate  for  public  favor.  But  the 
improvements  in  the  treatment  of  the  Grammar  of  this  Classic  Language 
are  so  great,  that  most  of  the  older  Grammars  must  be  entirely  superseded. 
Dr.  Smith,  whose  endorsement  is  the  highest  guarantee  of  excellence,  says 
of  this:  “It  is,  indeed,  almost  the  only  Grammar  which  exhibits  the  in¬ 
flexions  of  the  language  in  a  really  scientific  form,”  and  that  it  “is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  the  most  competent  scholars,  both  in  this  country  [Eng¬ 
land]  and  in  Germany,  to  be  the  best  representative  of  the  present  advanced 
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state  of  Greek  scholarship.”  Hadley’s  Grammar  is  “founded”  on  this  of 
(Jurtius,  so  that  we  have  its  leading  features  in  that  work.  * 

The  declensions  of  nouns  are  reduced  to  two  'principal  ones,  the  first 
principal  characterized  as  the  A  and  the  0  declensions,  the  second  princi¬ 
pal  by  the  various  kinds  of  Stems.  “The  strict  adherence  to  the  system 
of  Stems  in  all  the  inflexions;  and  especially  the  division  of  the  verb  ac¬ 
cording  to  temporal  Stems,”  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  book.  The  whole 
arrangement  seems  to  be  philosophical  and  scientific.  The  Syntax  is  not 
so  full  as  that  in  Crosby,  and  we  miss  the  catalogue  of  Irregular  Verbs,  so 
convenient  for  students. 

The  printing,  both  of  the  Greek  and  English,  is  admirable,  and  is  no 
small  merit  in  a  book  for  constant  use.  This  Grammar  cannot  fail  to 
prove  a  safe  guide  and  most  valuable  aid  in  studying  this  noblest  of  all 
human  forms  of  speech.  When  we  compare  it  with  the  old  Grammars  of 
Valpy  and  Fisk,  of  our  college  days,  we  almost  wish  we  were  beginners  in 
Greek 

The  Desert  of  the  Exodus :  Journeys  on  Foot  in  the  Wilderness  of  the 
Forty  Years’  Wanderings;  Undertaken  in  connection  with  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Sinai  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  By  E.  H.  Palmer, 
M.  A.,  Lord  Almoner’s  Professor  of  Arabic,  and  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  With  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations  from  Pho¬ 
tographs  and  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  Sinai  Survey  Expedi¬ 
tion,  and  C.  F.  Fyrwhitt  Drake.  1872.  pp.  470. 

Among  the  most  valuable  books  that  the  press  is  furnishing  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  must  be  counted  the  volumes  of  travel  and  exploration,  that  throw 
increased  and  clearer  light  on  the  sacred  records.  Of  late  years  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  an  accurate  Biblical  geography  and  archaeology  have  been  accu¬ 
mulated  wilh  most  gratifying  rapidity  and  success.  Many  difficult  passages 
of  Scripture  have  been  made  plain,  and  the  minutest  accuracy  of  its  rec¬ 
ords  vindicated. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  books.  The  author 
was  a  member  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Expedition  to  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  in  1868 — 1869,  and  afterwards  visited  Et  Tih,  Idumaea,  and  Moab  on 
behalf  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  in  1869 — 1870.  In  these  rela¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  accurate  exploration,  he  traveled, 
during  eleven  months,  entirely  on  foot,  over  a  larger  portion  of  this  exten¬ 
sive  desert  than  had  ever  been  previously  explored.  Familiarly  with  the 
Arabic  language,  and  the  privilege  of  the  company  of  experienced  explorers 
and  scientific  men  gave  him  exceptional  advantages.  The  results  of  these 
journeys  aie  here  given  to  the  public.  The  design  of  the  work  is  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  connection  of  the  topography  and  scenery  of  the  Desert  and  the 
facts  in  the  account  of  the  exodus  and  journey  vf  the  Israelites.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  gives  us  the  physical  geography  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  takes  us  through  its  various  Wadies  and  over 
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its  mountains,  and  by  clear  descriptions,  with  maps  and  illustrations,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  most  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  wonderful  region.  The 
author’s  examinations,  conducted  with  great  thoroughness,  settles  many 
points  heretofore  in  doubt  and  dispute.  They  leave  no  doubt,  for  example, 
that  Jebel  Musa,  and  not  Serbal,  is  the  true  Sinai,  or  scene  of  the  giving 
of  the  Law.  The  second  part  presents  the  results  of  the  exploration  of 
tbe  region  and  route  of  the  Forty  Years’  Wanderings.  It  is  intended  to 
trace  out  and  describe  the  way  of  the  chosen  people  after  leaving  Sinai 
until  they  entered  the  Promised  Land. 

The  volume  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  an  important  department  of 
knowledge.  It  affords  a  most  striking  exhibition  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  geographical  features  of  the  country  with  the  inspired  account.  Such 
an  exhibition,  in  its  simple  facts  and  without  argument,  is  one  of  the  very 
best  replies  to  the  objections  of  Calenso  and  others.  The  author’s  style 
is  clear  and  happy,  but  it  holds  the  interest  of  the  reader  not  so  much  by 
vivacious  details  of  entertatning  experiences,  as  by  the  value  of  the  sub¬ 
stantial  information  given.  The  country  has  been  marked  by  events  of  so 
thrilling  a  character  and  such  paramount  influence  on  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  it  must  attract  the  attention  of  men.  The  earnest  student  of 
sacred  history,  especially,  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interested  in  every  jot 
of  information  that  may  throw  light  upon  the  lands  where  God  was  pleased 
to  manifest  himself  to  man. 

The  School  and  the  Army  in  Germany  and  France ,  With  a  Diary  of 

Siege-Life  at  Versailles.  By  Bvt.  Maj.  General  W.  B.  Hazen,  U.  S.  A., 

Colonel  Sixth  Infantry.  1872.  pp.  408. 

Because  “History  is  Philosophy  teaching  by  examples,”  every  marked 
event  and  crisis  among  nations  attracts  earnest  attention,  and  becomes 
rich  in  great  lessons.  The  progress,  vicissitudes,  and  issues  of  the  late 
Franco-Prussian  war  were  so  startling  and  tragic  as  necessarily  to  lead  to 
general  inquiry  into  their  deeper  causes  and  reasons.  It  is  with  this  in¬ 
quiry  that  this  volume  deals.  General  llazen  was,  in  1870,  sent  to  Europe, 
to  gather  from  the  conflict  whatever  information  might  be  useful  to  us, 
and  thus  had  excellent  opportunities  of  learning  the  nature  of  the  move¬ 
ment.  The  first  part  of  the  work  is  a  faithful  record  of  his  personal  ob¬ 
servation  of  German  military  life  and  service,  and  the  rest  is  devoted  to 
an  examination  and  comparison  of  the  military  and  educational  systems  of 
France  and  Germany.  The  author  has  brought  together  a  large  amount 
of  reliable  and  valuable  information  concerning  all  the  points  thus  involved 
in  a  comparison  of  the  people  of  the  two  nations.  The  superiority  of  the 
educational  system  of  Germany  is  clearly  shown,  and  the  astonishing  events 
and  issues  of  the  war,  are  traced  to  their  proper  causes  in  the  different  moral 
and  intellectual  conditions  of  the  two  countries. 

The  volume  is  not  one  of  merely  interesting  narrative  and  entertaining 
reminiscence,  but  of  substantial  information  and  discussion  which  will 
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make  it  of  true  and  permanent  value.  It  brings  out  the  light  of  the  great 
principles  and  truths  upon  observance  of  which  national  welfare  and  pros¬ 
perity  must  ever  depend. 

ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 

Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah:  Their  History  explained  to  Children.  By 
the  author  of  4iPeep  of  Bay,”  etc.  1872.  pp.  416. 

This  is  an  admirable  volume  for  children,  and  many  of  older  growth 
wrill  find  it  worthy  of  their  reading  and  study.  The  complications  in  the 
history  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  owing  to  the  contemporaneous 
double  lines,  the  author  seeks  to  obviate  by  presenting  these  lines  separ¬ 
ately.  We  have  thus  in  separate  lists  the  history  of  the  kings  of  these 
two  divisions  of  the  ancient  people  of  God.  A  table,  arranged  in  parallel 
columns,  enables  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  who  were  the  contemporaries 
in  these  two  kingdoms.  Twenty-seven  full  page  engravings  adorn  and 
illustrate  the  volume.  The  book  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  family  or 
the  Sunday  School. 

PHILP  &  SOLOMONS,  WASHINGTON  CITY. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Politics  for  1872:  Being  a  Record  of  Important  Polit¬ 
ical  Action,  National  and  State,  from  July  15th,  1870,  to  July  15th, 
1872.  By  Hon.  Edward  McPherson,  LL.  D.,  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  pp.  225. 

This  compact  and  crowded  volume  is  a  continuation  of  a  series  now  em¬ 
bracing  the  volumes,  besides  this  one,  on  the  Rebellion  and  on  Reconstruc¬ 
tion — the  three  forming  a  very  complete  history  of  the  great  political 
changes  and  movements  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  dozen  years. 
It  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  notice,  to  give  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  most 
valuable  matter  crowded  into  this  last  volume.  It  is  literally  crammed 
full,  and  yet  the  whole  carefully  and  systematically  arranged.  To  politi¬ 
cians  and  public  men,  this  volume  must  be  invaluable,  and  to  all  educated 
American  citizens  who  desire  to  keep  pace  with  **the  astounding  changes” 
taking  place  around  us,  it  will  furnish  the  very  best  view.  Mr.  McPher¬ 
son’s  opportunities  for  reliable  data  have  been  the  most  favorable,  and  his 
industry  untiring.  It  has  a  merit,  not  always  possessed  by  publications 
dealing  with  political  subjects,  that  it  is  impartial  in  its  statements,  and 
gives  the  facts  on  both  or  all  sides.  It  brings  the  record  down  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  political  contest,  and  furnishes  the  platforms,  etc., 
of  contending  parties.  Its  statistical  information  is  very  complete  and 
greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  volume. 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN,  BOSTON. 

The  Days  of  Jezebel.  By  Peter  Bayne.  1872.  pp.  246. 

Peter  Bayne  is  well  known  in  England  and  America  as  a  brilliant  essay¬ 
ist  and  vigorous  thinker.  His  essays  in  biography  and  criticism  have 
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given  him  a  high,  almost  a  command. ng  place  in  the  literary  world.  For 
the  first  time,  he  appears  as  a  dramatist.  The  Days  of  Jezebel  is  an  his¬ 
torical  drama,  designed  to  illustrate  a  period  in  Jew’ish  history  of  great 
and  varied  interest.  While  he  has  given  a  singularly  vivid  and  accurate 
exhibition  of  the  times,  and  has  written  a  book  of  more  than  ordinary  in¬ 
terest,  by  the  test  of  all  dramatic  proprieties  he  has  failed.  Scattered 
through  the  volume  are  passages  of  characteristic  beauty  and  loftiness, 
while  in  other  cases,  the  utterance  is  scarcely  befitting  the  occasion  or  the 
person.  Even  in  his  best  essays,  Bayne  is  uneven  in  his  style.  Elijah’s 
long  talk  of  forty  pages  grows  heavy  and  very  wreak  in  dramatic  interest. 
The  representation  of  the  prophet’s  conduct  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Baal,  is  neither  dignified  nor  truthful.  Elijah  exclaims: 

“Good,  good — ha,  ha,  ha!” 

He  rubbed  his  hands,  waved  wildly  in  the  air 
His  sheepskin  mantle,  laughed  until  the  tears 
Streamed  down  his  face,  and  all  his  body  shook 
With  paroxysms  of  mirth  and  scorn. 

The  central  figure  in  the  historic  group  is  Jezebel.  Her  well-considered 
policy  and  her  inflexible  purpose  are  finely  brought  out.  When  Ahab  fails 
in  courage,  her  words  of  sharp  and  stinging  rebuke  start  him  from  his 
irresolution,  and  brace  him  in  his  trembling  purpose.  Her  reproach  of 
the  guilty  king,  as  Elijah  escapes  from  the  stroke  of  her  dagger,  in  style 
and  language,  remind  us  of  Lady  Macbeth  in  her  effort  to  work  her  hus¬ 
band  up  to  the  point  of  committing  murder,  or  when  the  ghost  of  the 
murdered  Banquo  disturbs  the  regal  feast. 

“Well  ?  good  my  lord  the  king, 

Your  knees  still  knock  together?  Pry’thee  look 
A  little  like  a  man.  How  I  despise  thee.” 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

Septimius  Felton  :  or  the  Elixir  of  Life.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  1872. 
pp.  229. 

This  is  a  posthumous  work,  and  somewhat  fragmentary  in  its  character. 
While  it  bears  marks  of  the  author’s  unquestioned  genius,  it  will  not  add 
to  his  fame.  As  in  his  other  writings,  we  meet  the  same  weird.  shadowry, 
mysterious  characters,  and  the  masterly  use  of  old  legends.  The  story  is 
confused,  and  somewhat  inconsistent.  Rose  Garfield  is  at  one  time  the 
friend  and  lover  of  Septimius  Felton,  and  at  the  close  of  the  narrative  she 
becomes  his  sister.  In  fact,  the  best  performances  of  Hawthorne  are  not 
by  any  means  perfect  in  artistic  merit.  Many  parts  of  the  Scarlet  Letter 
are  improbable  and  unnatural.  The  moralizing  in  Septimius  Felton  on 
the  relation  of  this  world  to  the  future,  and  on  the  undying  wish  of  the 
human  heart  for  immortality,  is  not  at  all  clear  and  satisfactory.  While 
we  recognize  the  interest  of  the  story,  so  constructed  as  to  make  a  deep 
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impression,  and  pay  our  hearty  tribute  to  the  greatness  and  versatility  of 
the  author’s  genius,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  moral  influence  of  Septim- 
ius  Felton  will  be  specially  healthful,  or  strengthening  to  correct  religious 
principles. 

CARLTON  &  LANAHAN,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Character  and  Career  of  Francis  Ashury ,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Illustrated  by  numerous  selections  from  his  Journal, 
Arranged  in  Chronological  order.  By  Rev.  Edwin  L.  Janes,  Compiler 
of  ‘‘Wesley  his  own  historian.”  1872.  pp.  615. 

This  volume  is  a  compilation  from  the  Journal  of  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
vered  names  in  the  history  of  American  Methodism.  “The  character  and 
career  of  Francis  Asbury”  are  truly  wonderful,  and  reminds  us  of  the  trials 
and  toils  of  primitive  Christianity.  Few  men  of  any  age,  or  any  Church, 
can  present  such  a  record.  Indeed  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  Church 
should  abound  in  characters  and  lives  like  that  of  Asbury.  He  was  a  man 
for  the  times.  The  Methodist  Church  needed  such  a  man.  and  God  sup¬ 
plied  the  need.  Born  in  Handsworth.  Staffordshire,  England.  jn  1745,  he 
entered  the  local  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen,  and  the  itineracy  six  years  later,  came  to  this  country  in  1771, 
was  consecrated  bishop  in  1784,  and  died  March  31st.  1816.  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  George  Arnold,  Spottsylvania,  Virginia.  This  volume,  we  suppose 
by  a  misprint,  makes  his  death  March  21st,  although  it  says  he  preached 
his  last  sermon  March  24th,  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  He  was  the  senior 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  master  spirit 
in  organizing  and  governing  the  Church  during  that  early  period. 

This  Journal  is  a  record  of  journeying,  preaching,  organizing,  presiding, 
suffering,  rejoicing,  and  triumphing  in  the  cause  of  Christ  and  Metho¬ 
dism.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  Asbury’ s  busy,  laborious  life,  from  a 
summary  given  in  the  Preface  to  this  volume.  “In  his  annual  or  semi¬ 
annual  journeys  he  visited  Massachusetts  twenty-three  times  after  1791, 
the  date  of  his  first  visit,  and  during  the  forty-five  years  of  his  ministry 
in  America,  he  visited  the  State  of  New  York  fifty-six  times,  New  Jersey 
sixty-two,  Pennsylvania  seventy-eight,  Delaware  thirty-three,  Maryland 
eighty,  North  Carolina  sixty- three,  South  Carolina  forty-six.  Virginia 
eighty-four,  Tennessee  and  Georgia  twenty  times  each,  and  other  States  or 
Territories  with  corresponding  frequency. 

In  his  unparalleled  itinerant  career  he  preached  about  sixteen  thousand 
five  hundred  sermons,  or  at  least  one  a  day,  and  traveled  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  thousand  miles,  or  six  thousand  a  year,  presiding  in  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  Annual  Conferences,  and  ordaining 
more  than  four  thousand  preachers.” 

This  furnishes  some  clue  to  the  activity  and  energy  of  early  Methodism 
in  this  country. 
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The  Land  of  the  Veda  :  Being  Personal  Reminiscences  of  In  lia;  Its  Peo¬ 
ple,  Castes,  Thugs,  and  Fakirs;  Its  Religions,  Mythology,  Principal 
Monuments,  Palaces,  and  Mausoleums:  Together  with  Incidents  of  the 
Great  Sepoy  Rebellion,  and  its  Results  to  Christianity  and  Civilization. 
With  a  Map  of  India,  and  42  Illustrations.  Also  Statistical  Tables  of 
Christian  Missions,  and  a  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms  used  in  this  Work 
and  in  Missionary  Correspondence.  By  Rev.  William  Butler,  P.  D. 
Third  Edition.  1872.  pp.  557. 

The  appearance  of  this  octavo  volume  is  very  attractive.  It  is  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  on  pure,  heavy  paper,  and  very  substantially  bound.  The 
illustrations  are,  many  of  them,  gems  of  the  engraver’s  art.  But  the  con¬ 
tents  are  found  to  be  more  than  worthy  of  the  style  in  which  the  volume 
is  gotten  out. 

Dr.  Butler  was  brought  into  connection  with  India,  “the  Land  of  the 
Veda,”  as  an  American  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Church.  In  his 
youthful  days,  he  tells  us,  he  little  dreamed,  while  reading  accounts  of  the 
magnificence  and  wonders  of  India,  that  he  would  ever  be  called  to  be 
present  amid  the  scenes  of  that  splendid  court  and  behold  the  overthrow 
of  all  its  power  and  glory.  But,  in  the  ordering  of  Providence,  it  fell  to 
his  lot  to  stand  in  that  centre  of  Asia,  and  to  be  involved  in  the  trials  and 
perils  of  that  great  conflict  which  has  made  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow  his¬ 
toric,  and  the  name  of  Havelock  immortal.  The  magnitude  of  interests 
involved  the  war,  the  Sepoy  Rebellion,  is  strongly  set  forth,  by  the  au 
thor,  in  a  comparison  with  a  decisive  conflict  of  earlier  time: — 

“In  reading  that  stirring  account  of  the  great  victory  won  for  Christian¬ 
ity  near  Poictiers  on  the  3d  of  October,  A.  D.  732 — when  the  brave  Charles 
Martel,  at  the  head  of  his  Christian  warriors,  had  to  meet  Abder  Rahman 
and  his  Arabian  cavalry,  375,000  strong,  and  there  to  decide  whether  Eu¬ 
rope  should  henceforth  be  Christian  or  Moslem — one  almost  trembles  as 
he  thinks  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  Charles  failed  that  day  ! 
The  hosts  of  the  Arabian  Antichrist  had  already  extinguished  the  seven 
Churches  of  Asia,  almost  swept  North  Africa  of  its  Christianity,  had 
passed  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  conquered  Spain,  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
and  were  now  descending  into  France  and  Germany  with  the  intention  of 
completing  the  circuit  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  making  Europe  as  Mo¬ 
hammedan  as  they  had  made  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine.  Christendom  was 
terrified,  for  the  Christian  Church  seemed  pressed  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
On  the  issue  of  that  morning,  so  far  as  human  eye  can  penetrate  the  future, 
it  was  then  and  there  to  be  decided  whether  Paris  and  London,  and,  by 
consequence,  New  York  and  Boston,  were  to  be  like  Bagdad,  Constantino¬ 
ple,  and  Damascus:  whether,  instead  of  the  spires  of  our  churches  and 
the  sound  of  our  Sabbath  bells,  our  race  was  to  receive,  at  the  sword’s 
point,  another  faith,  whose  outward  expression  would  be  the  Mosque  and 
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the  Minaret,  and  Muezzin’s  cry  calling  “the  faithful”  to  the  Koran  and  its 
prayers  ! 

“Well  did  Christendom  bestow  the  surname  of  the  “Hammer”  upon  the 
heroic  Charles  !  From  the  blows  which  he  dealt  out  to  those  foes  of  Gos¬ 
pel  civilization  they  reeled  back,  stunned  into  the  keen  conviction  that  for 
them  and  their  hateful  creed  there  was  no  home  in  Europe.  They  recrossed 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  instead  of  the  Gallic  and  Germanic  races, 
sought  an  easier  prey  in  the  enervated  communities  of  Oriental  heathen¬ 
ism.  Thus,  instead  of  France  and  Britain  and  Germany,  tha  Crescent  of 
the  False  Prophet  subdued,  and  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  waved  over, 
Egypt,  Persia,  Toorkistan,  and  India.  But  for  the  Providence  which  gave 
Charles  Martel  that  decisive  victory,  Arabic  had  been  the  classical  lan¬ 
guage,  and  Islamism  the  religion  of  our  race  and  of  Europe;  and  ‘Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  Cape,  the  Compass  and  the  Press,  the  Steam-engine,  the  Tele¬ 
scope,  and  the  Copernican  System,  might  all  have  remained  undiscovered 
until  the  present  day.  ’ 

“When  reading  these  thrilling  events  long  years  since,  how  free  I  was 
from  any  anticipation  that  I  should  yet  have  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  Asia, 
amid  a  similar  whirl  of  confusion  and  blood,  organized  by  that  very  creed, 
as  it  rose  in  its  might  to  sweep  the  Eastern  hemisphere  of  every  vestige  of 
the  Gospel,  and  plant  its  triumphant  flag  on  the  ruins  of  Christianity; 
that  it  should  be  my  lot  to  be  lost  to  sight  for  months  amid  the  rolling 
clouds  of  the  conflict,  where  Henry  Havelock,  victorious  over  Nana  Sahib, 
accomplished  for  Oriental  Christianity  what  Charles  Martel  did  a  thousand 
years  before  for  the  same  faith,  in  the  West;  that  at  length,  emerging  un¬ 
scathed,  I  should  have  the  high  honor  to  be  invited  by  them  to  render 
their  thanks  to  God  for  their  victory,  on  the  last  battle-field  which  his 
heroes  won;  and,  more  wonderful  still,  that  there,  amid  the  utter  military 
downfall  of  that  creed  and  its  chief  dynasty,  I  should  be  privileged  to 
plant  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in  the  land  of  the  Sepoy,  and  live  to  see 
Churches  founded  and  native  ministers  raised  up  from  the  very  race  who 
sought  our  life  and  labored  to  destroy  our  faith  ! 

“How  different  would  the  East  and  the  West  have  been  to-day  had  either 
Martel  or  Havelock  failed  !  But  God  is  great  for  the  exigencies  of  his 
people,  and  has  often,  as  in  both  these  instances,  shown  that  he  can  save 
by  few  as  well  as  by  many.  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion*,  and  think  this  work 
will  abundantly  show,  that  Oriental  Christianity  never  passed  through 
such  an  emergency  as  that  of  1857-8.  Even  worldly  men,  ay,  the  very 
heathen  themselves,  declared  afterward  that  it  was  God  alone  who  saved 
it  from  complete  annihilation.  By  every  law  and  rule  of  power,  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  purpose,  it  must  have  perished  had  it  been  merely  human,  and 
true  philosophy  as  well  as  Christian  faith  teaches  us  that  it  was  only  saved 
by  the  special  interposition  of  Almighty  God,  its  defender  and  keeper.” 

Fifteen  years  spent  in  India  has  enabled  Hr.  Butler  to  embody  in  this 
work  the  most  reliable  and  satisfactory  information  concerning  the  conn-* 
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try,  its  prople,  customs,  religion,  and  laws.  The  Hindoos  constitute  the 
great  majority  of  the  people — of  the  Caucasian  race  as  ourselves.  Their 
ancestors  moved  southward  from  their  original  home  more  than  three 
thousand  years  ago.  They  have  long  ceased  to  be  a  warlike  people.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  the  means 
of  life,  and  an  inclination  to  indolence  fostered  by  the  warm  climate,  they 
have  sunk  into  marked  effieminacy.  The  Mohammedans  form  the  other 
main  part  of  the  population.  They  poured  into  the  country,  about  eight 
hundred  years  ago,  from  the  N  orth-west,  hardy  and  intolerant,  panting  to 
extend  their  religion  and  rule. 

Caste,  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  Hindoo  religious  and  social  sys¬ 
tem,  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  act  of  Brahm,  the  Deity.  The 
author  gives  it  from  the  Institutes  of  Menu : 

“In  order  to  preserve  the  universe,  Brahma  cause  the  Brahmin  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  his  mouth,  the  Kshatriya  to  proceed  from  his  arm,  the  Yaisya 
to  proceed  from  his  thigh,  and  the  Sudra  to  proceed  from  his  foot.  And 
Brahma  directed  that  the  duties  of  the  Brahmins  should  be  reading  and 
teaching  the  Yeda;  sacrificing,  and  assisting  others  to  sacrifice;  giving 
alms  if  they  be  rich,  and  receiving  alms  if  they  be  poor.  And  Brahma 
directed  that  the  duties  of  the  Kshatriyas  should  be  to  defend  the  people, 
to  give  alms,  to  sacrifice,  to  read  the  Yeda,  and  to  keep  their  passions 
under  control.  And  he  directed  that  the  duties  of  the  Y aisyas  should  be 
to  keep  herds  of  cattle,  to  give  alms,  to  read  the  Shasters,  to  carry  on 
trade,  to  lend  money  at  interest,  and  to  cultivate  land.  And  he  directed 
that  the  Sudra  should  serve  all  the  three  mentioned  castes,  namely,  the 
Brahmins,  the  Kshastriyas,  and  the  Y aisyas,  and  that  he  should  not  de¬ 
preciate  nor  make  light  of  them.  Since  the  Brahmin  sprang  from  the 
mouth,  which  is  the  most  excellent  part  of  Brahma,  and  since  he  is  the 
first-born  and  possesses  the  Yeda,  he  is  by  right  the  chief  of  the  whole 
creation.  Him  Brahma  produced  from  his  own  mouth,  that  he  might  per¬ 
form  holy  rites;  that  he  might  present  ghee  to  the  gods,  and  cakes  of  rice 
to  the  Pitris,  or  progenitors  of  mankind.” 

The  Vedas,  as  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Hindoos,  Dr.  Butler  has  described 
at  length.  They  are  the  oldest  writings  in  the  world,  except  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  Colebrook  supposes  they  were  compiled  in  the  14th  century  before 
Christ.  Sir  Wm,  Jones  assigns  them  to  the  16th  century.  They  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  less  than  three  thousand  years  old.  Yeda  is  from  the  Sanscrit 
root  vid,  to  know,  the  Yeda  being  considered  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge, 
human  and  divine.  A  Yeda,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  simply  a  collection  of 
hymns.  There  are  three  Yedas,  the  Rig-Veda,  the  Yajur-Veda,  and  the 
Sama-Veda  The  fourth,  the  Atliarva-Veda,  is  of  modern  date  and 
doubtful  authority.  The  Hindoos  hold  that  the  Yedas  are  co-eval  with 
creation.  As  to  their  several  contents,  the  Rig-Veda  consists  of  prayers 
and  hymns  to  various  deities;  the  Yajur-Veda  of  ordinances  about  saeri- 
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fices  and  other  religious  rites;  the  Sama-Veda  is  made  up  of  various  lyri¬ 
cal  pieces,  and  the  Atharva-Veda  chiefly  of  incantations  against  enemies. 

The  religious  views,  rites,  and  places  of  worship  of  the  Hindoos,  are 
fully  described.  Most  interesting  descriptions  are  given  of  the  strange 
practices  of  the  Yogees  and  Fakirs.  Of  permanent  value,  as  well  as  of 
highest  interest,  is  the  author’s  account  of  the  great  Sepoy  Rebellion.  He 
traces  the  causes  that  led  to  it,  and  many  of  the  most  thrilling  incidents 
of  the  fearful  struggle. 

Many  will  be  interested  in  the  statements  concerning  the  severity  of 
some  of  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  some  of  the  bloody  Sepoys: — 

“The  practice  of  ‘blowing  men  from  guns’  in  India  during  the  Rebellion 
also  needs  a  few  words  of  explanation.  The  act  has  been  much  misunder¬ 
stood,  especially  in  this  country.  I  have  met  with  strange  assertions  upon 
this  matter,  some  of  which  assumed  that  the  Sepoys  were  actually  rammed 
into  the  guns,  and  then  fired  out !  and  too  often  has  it  been  said  or  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  act  was  perpetrated  as  a  refinement  of  cruelty.  Both  of 
these  opinions  are  mistaken.  The  mode  of  death  in  this  case  was,  usually, 
to  sink  a  stake  in  the  ground,  and  tie  the  man  to  it;  the  gun  was  behind 
him,  from  six  to  eight  feet  distant,  loaded  with  blank  cartridge,  and,  when 
discharged,  it  dissipated  the  man’s  remains.  It  was  a  quick  and  painless 
mode  of  death,  for  the  man  was  annihilated,  as  it  were,  ere  he  knew  that 
he  was  struck.  But  what  the  Sepoys  objected  to  in  it  was,  the  dishonor 
done  to  the  body,  its  integrity  being  destroyed,  so  that  the  Shraad  could 
not  be  performed  for  them.  [The  Shraad  is  a  funeral  ceremony,  which  all 
caste  Hindoos  invest  with  the  highest  significance,  as  essential  to  their 
having  a  happy  transmigration;  the  dissipation  of  the  mortal  remains  of 
a  man  thus  executed  would  necessarily  render  its  importance  impossible, 
and  so  expose  the  disembodied  ghost,  in  their  opinion,  to  a  wandering,  in¬ 
definite  condition  in  the  other  world,  which  they  regard  as  dreadful;  and, 
to  avoid  this  liability,  when  condemned  to  die  they  would  plead,  as  a 
mercy,  to  be  hung  or  shot  with  the  musket — any  mode — but  not  to  be 
blown  away, 

“Knowing  that  this  was  the  only  procedure  of  which  their  wretched 
consciences  were  afraid,  two  of  the  English  officers — one  of  them  being 
General  Corbett,  at  Lahore — threatened  this  mode  of  punishment  upon  Se¬ 
poy  troops  whom  they  could  not  otherwise  restrain  from  rebelling.  Cor¬ 
bett  did,  at  last,  execute  it  upon  twelve  of  the  ringleaders  of  a  Sepoy  reg¬ 
iment  which,  during  the  height  of  his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  Punjab, 
rose  one  morning  and  shot  their  officers,  andnnarched  for  Delhi.  He  took 
two  Sikh  regiments  and  pursued  and  scattered  them,  bringing  back  these 
leaders  for  trial  and  execution.  The  court  resolved  death  should  be  in¬ 
flicted  in  this  mode,  as  a  last  resort  to  strike  terror  into  the  other  two  Se¬ 
poy  regiments,  so  as  to  restrain  them  from  rising.  And  it  certainly  had 
that  effect.  From  the  hour  of  that  execution  till  Delhi  fell,  not  a  single 
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Sepoy  hand  was  raised  against  an  officer’s  life  or  the  Government.  They 
saw  that  the  man  at  their  head  would  not  shrink  from  violating  their  pre¬ 
judices,  even  as  to  their  Shraad,  if  they  committed  mutiny  and  murder, 
and  they  would  not  face  that  danger.  So  the  Punjab  was  kept  quiet,  and 
we  at  Nynee  Tal,  and  they  at  Simla  and  Delhi,  (including  hundreds  of 
ladies,)  were  saved,  more  probably  by  that  act  of  stern  discipline  than  by 
any  other  event  during  those  seven  months. 

“Every  generous  and  candid  heart  will  judge  the  General’s  action  by 
his  motive  and  the  circumstances  around  him,  as  well  as  the  minds  on 
which  he  had  to  operate.  He  was  far,  as  was  his  noble  Governor,  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  from  any  wish  to  perpetrate  an  undue  severity  or  refine¬ 
ment  of  cruelty.  He  was  in  circumstances  where  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  only  way  to  arrest  murder  and  mutiny,  and  save  thou¬ 
sands  of  lives  whose  fate  hung  on  the  position  of  the  Punjab  and  his 
measures  to  preserve  it.  This  was  equally  the  motive  of  the  other  General, 
who  employed  it  as  a  measure  of  restraint  as  well  as  punishment.” 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  such  a  notice  as  this,  to  indicate  the  various 
points  and  vast  amount  of  important  information  contained  in  this  volume. 
Its  pages  are  all  rich  in  interest  and  instruction.  It  is  a  book  for  all 
libraries — specially  for  those  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  layman,  who  desire  to  understand  the  relations  and  necessities  of  the 
missionary  work  in  that  vast  field  of  the  Church’s  effort. 

The  Church  School  and  Its  Offices.  By  J.  H.  Vincent,  D.  D.  pp.  224. 

This  little  book  is  a  vigorous  discussion  of  an  important  subject.  It  is 
a  plea  for  the  extension  of  the  Sunday  School  work  to  the  edification  and 
training  of  adults.  Men  and  women  are  to  be  taught.  Discipleship  in 
the  school  of  Christ  is  not  suspended  this  side  of  Paradise.  The  Church 
School  is  for  general  biblical  instruction  and  growth  in  grace.  “Here  the 
instructions  of  the  family,  the  secular  school,  and  the  pulpit,  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  class  recitation,  discussion  and  conversation.”  The  catecheti¬ 
cal  principle  of  the  early  Church  is  to  have  place.  Without  endorsing 
every  sentiment  of  the  author,  we  commend  this  little  book  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject  to  the  attention  of  ministers  and  Sunday  School  workers. 
It  looks  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  marked  by  a  vigorous  style,  and  full 
of  suggestive  and  stimulating  thought. 

Sunday-School  Institutes  and  Normal  Classes.  By  J.  H.  Vincent.  With 

an  Introduction  by  Alfred  Taylor,  pp.  186. 

The.  success  of  Sunday  School  work  depends  largely  on  the  proper  train¬ 
ing  and  preparation  of  the  teachers.  To  aid  in  securing  this  in  better 
measure  is  the  object  of  this  volume.  It  is  aimed  at  through  Sunday 
School  Institutes,  particularly  of  a  local  and  permanent  character,  where 
teachers,  by  mutual  help  and  suggestion,  and  especially  by  pursuing  a 
Course  of  Normal  Study  of  a  suitable  kind,  may  secure  the  needed  attain- 
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ments.  The  volume  gives  full  and  minute  information  for  these  Institutes, 
and  by  its  varied  suggestions  will  prove  to  be  of  much  value. 

Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson, 
M.  A.,  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford,  pp.  159. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  “Eclectic  Sunday  School  Library.”  It  is  by 
no  means,  however,  a  book  for  the  children,  but  for  the  teachers,  for  intel¬ 
ligent  laymen  and  clergymen.  The  object  is  to  show  how  the  accumulated 
stores  of  merely  human  knowledge  concerning  the  world’s  past  vindicate 
the  correctness  of  the  sacred  records  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  various 
points  of  contact  between  sacred  and  profane  history  are  pointed  out,  and 
the  substantial  agreement  shown.  The  name  of  the  author,  with  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  for  scholarship  and  candor,  is  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
value  of  this  volume. 

Threescore  Years  and  Beyond;  or  Experiences  of  the  Aged.  A  Book 
for  Old  People,  describing  the  Labors,  Home  Life,  and  Closing  Experi¬ 
ences  of  a  large  number  of  Aged  Representative  Men  and  Women.  Il¬ 
lustrated  Edition.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  De  Puy,  D.  B.  1872.  Octavo, 
pp.  512. 

The  preparation  of  this  volume  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  “no  book 
specially  about  old  people  for  old  people,”  giving  an  accout  of  their  labors, 
home  habits,  and  closing  experiences,  was  to  be  found  in  the  market.  The 
want  called  for  a  supply.  The  author’s  endeavor  “has  been  to  present,  in 
the  most  condensed  and  convenient  form,  an  instructive,  encouraging,  and 
comforting  record  of  the  experiences  of  a  large  number  of  representative 
old  people,  without  respect  of  religious  denomination  or  professional  life.” 
Sketches  are  thus  given  of  over  a  hundred  prominent  men  and  women, 
grouped  together  in  various  classes — the  Aged  of  the  Bible,  Reformers, 
Founders,  Biblical  Commentators,  Missionaries,  Martyrs,  Philanthropists, 
Educators,  Pastors  and  Evangelists,  Historians,  Distinguished  Women, 
Poets,  Statesmen,  Orators,  Jurists,  and  Philosophers.  To  these  sketches 
are  added  some  miscellaneous  selections  in  prose  and  poetry,  suitable  to 
the  design  of  the  book,  together  with  the  “last  words”  of  many  eminent 
men  and  women.  The  volume  is  printed  in  large,  clear,  open  type,  easy 
and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  Both  the  author  and  publishers  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  aged  for  a  work  so  full  of  interesting  information  and  help¬ 
ful  instruction. 

NELSON  &  PHILLIPS,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Science  of  Elocution  :  With  Exercises  and  Selections,  systematically 
arranged  for  acquiring  the  Art  of  Reading  and  Speaking.  By  S.  S. 
Hamill,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Elocution,  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington  Ill.  1872.  pp.  388. 

An  examination  of  this  new  work  on  Elocution  has  convinced  us  that  it 
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is  one  of  very  great  excellence.  Prof.  Haraill's  long  experience  as  an  in¬ 
structor  in  this  department  has  prepared  him  to  put  the  essential  princi¬ 
ples  of  elocution  into  practical  and  available  shape.  The  system  given  is 
simple,  yet  comprehensive.  The  directions  and  exercises  for  vocal  culture, 
based  largely  on  Dr.  Rush’s  Philosophy  of  the  voice,  are  admirably  suited 
to  improve  the  student’s  utterance.  The  rules  for  Position  and  Action 
are  rightly  aimed  to  secure  naturalness  and  propriety.  The  lessons  on 
styles  of  utterance  are  given  in  brief  definitions  and  apt  examples.  The 
selections  for  illustration  and  practice  are,  throughout,  made  with  excel¬ 
lent  taste  and  judgment. 

The  science  of  Elocution  is  attracting  increasing  attention,  and  fresh 
demands  are  made  on  Colleges  and  students.  This  volume  will  not  only 
be  serviceable  in  institutions  of  learning,  but  very  helpful  to  such  as  have 
already  gone  into  professions  that  call  them  to  public  reading  or  speaking. 

The  author  should  modify  the  wild  and  exaggerated  statement  on  p.  40, 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  ignorance  of  the  right  method  of  using  the  lungs 
and  the  larynx  in  reading  and  speaking  has  been  the  cause  of  pulmonary 
consumption. 

Outlines  of  Christian  Evidences.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Alden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President  of  New  York  State  Normal  School;  author  of  “Christian 
Ethics,”  “Science  of  Government,”  “Elements  of  Intellectual  Philoso¬ 
phy,”  “The  Natural  Speaker,”  “Hand-Book  for  Sunday  School  Teach¬ 
ers,”  etc. 

Normal-Class  Outlines  on  Teaching.  By  the  same. 

These  two  pamphlets,  in  cloth,  published  for  the  “Sunday  School  De¬ 
partment”  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  are  intended  to  present  in  very 
brief  but  comprehensive  view,  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  They  are 
guides  and  helps  to  the  teacher  and  scholar.  Questions  for  examination 
are  appended. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  Commentary ,  Critical ,  Experimental ,  and  Practical ,  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson,  D.  D.,  St.  Paul’s, 
Glasgow;  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  A.  M.,  St.  Cuthbert’s,  York;  and  the  Rev, 
David  Brown,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Aberdeen.  Vol.  III.  Job — 
Isaiah.  By  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  A.  M.  pp.  xlviii.  767.- 

The  first  two  volumes  of  this  Commentary  were  noticed  in  the  July  No. 
of  the  Review,  and  a  very  favorable  judgment  expressed  of  its  character^ 
With  commendable  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  this  third 
volume  is  now  in  the  hands  of  students  of  the  sacred  word.  The  former 
volumes  were  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jamieson,  of  St.  Paul’s,  Glasgow,  this  one 
is  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Fausset,  of  St.  Cuthbert’s,  York.  The  same  general 
character  marks  this  part  of  the  Commentary  as  was  noticed  in  the  pre-' 
ceding  volumes,  but  with  perhaps  even  less  disposition  to  indulge  in  criti¬ 
cal  speculations  or  doubtful  discussions.  The  author  says,  “My  object  ir. 
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the  following  Commentary  is  not  so  much  to  give  my  comments  on  Holy 
Writ  as  to  make  the  Word  of  God  its  own  interpreter.  *  *  The  best 
commentary  on  the  Bible  is  that  which  will  clear  out  of  the  way  of  the 
English  reader  all  such  impediments  to  our  perception  of  the  sense  as 
arise  out  of  our  human  ignorance.  To  remove  such  impediments,  and  to 
let  Scripture  speak  for  itself,  is  the  aim  of  the  present  undertaking.”  Un¬ 
like  many  modern  commentators,  our  author  does  not  find  it  necessary  to 
depreciate  our  English  version  of  the  Bible.  Whilst  recognizing  “the 
original  autograph”  as  alone  “strictly  the  infallible  Word  of  God  in  its 
minutest  words,”  he  would  have  the  English  reader  “rest  assured  that,  in 
the  main,  the  English  version  is  a  most  faithful  rendering,  made  by  some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  devout  scholars  who  have  ever  lived.”  It  may  be 
some  satisfaction  to  the  unlearned  to  hear  him  say,  “My  experience  in  the 
careful  comparison  of  the  English  version  with  the  original  has  been  that, 
for  the  most  part,  our  authorized  version  is  the  best  rendering.” 

The  author  makes  large  use  of  parallel  passages  of  Scripture,  and  thns 
seeks  to  make  the  word  explain  itself. 

It  will  be  seen,  at  a  glance,  that  this  volume  covers  a  most  interesting 
and  important  part  of  the  sacred  writings,  including  the  book  of  Job,  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Isaiah.  With  no 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  are  Christians  generally  more  familiar,  and  none 
is  more  highly  esteemed.  It  embraces  the  richest  treasures  of  poetry  and 
song,  as  well  as  the  sublimest  predictions  concerning  Messiah  and  His 
kingdom. 

This  volume  contains  a  tolerably  full  and  valuable  introduction  to  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Job  to  Malachi,  arranged  under  the 
heads:  Introduction  to  the  Poetical  Books;  Introduction  to  the  Propheti¬ 
cal  Books;  Introduction  to  Prophets  of  the  Bestoration.  Objection  might 
be  made  to  this  arrangement,  but  it  would  have  reference  rather  to  the 
form,  and  manner  of  treatment,  than  to  the  matter.  For  ourselves  we 
would  prefer  to  have  the  Introductions  to  the  individual  Books  in  the  same 
volume  with  the  books  themselves.  As  it  is  now,  we  have  Introductions 
to  all  the  writers  from  Jeremiah  to  Malachi,  along  with  the  others  in  this 
volume,  whilst  the  next  volume  will  be  without  any  such  Introductions. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  volumes  should  be  purchased  or  possessed 
separately,  but  any  one  who  should  chance  to  buy  separate  volumes  would 
not  find  it  complete  in  itself.  It  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  taste  and  conve¬ 
nience,  but  we  would  decidedly  prefer  to  have  Introductions  to  individual 
Books  in  the  same  volume  with  the  Commentary. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  commentaries  on  particular  pas¬ 
sages.  In  general  it  may  be  said  to  be  characterized  by  good  sense  and 
sound  judgment  rather  than  anything  very  original  or  striking.  It  is  em¬ 
inently  practical — not  in  the  sense  of  common-place  practical  applications 
of  divine  truths — but  in  a  higher  and  better  sense  of  aiming  in  the  short¬ 
est  and  most  direct  way  to  bring  out  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  There  is  no 
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useless  parade  of  learning  for  the  sake  of  display,  or  darkening  of  counsel 
by  the  multiplication  of  words,  but  an  evident  search  after  the  truth.  We 
renew  our  hearty  commendation  of  this  valuable  Commentary. 

CLAXTON,  REMSEN  &  HAFFELFINGER,  PHILADELPHIA. 

An  Ecclesiastical  History.  From  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury.  By  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Butler,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory  in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  West 
Philadelphia.  1872.  pp.  608. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Butler’s  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  four  years  ago.  That  volume 
brought  the  history  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  clos¬ 
ing  with  the  papacy  of  Innocent  III.  This  takes  up  the  history  at  that 
point. 

The  author  does  not  claim  for  this  work  any  thorough  originality,  but 
presents  it,  as  every  manual  of  Church  History  must  now  necessarily  be,  “an 
honest  compilation”  of  the  verified  facts  and  events  of  history.  His  use 
of  the  labors  of  others,  the  great  workers  in  this  department  of  inquiry, 
who  have  explored  the  original  records  and  have  set  forth  the  results  in 
works  of  standard  authority,  is  acknowledged  throughout  in  frequent  quo¬ 
tations  and  references.  The  author  has  accomplished  his  proposed  task 
with  great  success  and  furnished  a  manual  marked  by  many  features  of 
great  excellence.  The  division  into  periods,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
subject-matter,  are  natural  and  philosophical,  being  based  upon  character¬ 
izing  epochal  features,  and  the  necessities  of  clearness  and  order.  Multi¬ 
plicity  of  minute  details,  which  in  many  histories  confounds  the  memory  of 
students,  is  avoided,  and  the  narration  is  thus  made  to  flow  in  more  contin¬ 
uous  and  unbroken  current.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  telling  so  long  and 
complicated  a  story  in  so  short  a  space,  and  bringing  the  multiplied  facts 
into  clear  and  compendious  view,  is  one  that  every  historian  feels.  Dr. 
Butler  has  shown  special  ability  in  overcoming  this  difficulty. 

The  great  prominence  given  to  the  history,  polity,  and  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  his  denomination  connection,  and  his  position  as  Professor 
of  History  in  the  Episcopal  Seminary.  While  this  feature  adds  value  to 
the  volume  for  Episcopalians,  it  is  in  some  measure  a  barrier  to  its  more 
general  reception  and  use.  It  strikes  us,  as  a  defect  of  the  work,  that  the 
author  has  failed  to  bring  out  into  sufficient  prominence  the  deeper  deter¬ 
mining  elements  and  forces  in  some  of  the  historical  periods.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  reader  is  not  impressed,  as  the  history  should  impress  him, 
with  the  grand  moving,  shaping,  life-giving  force — the  great  doctrine  of 
the  gospel,  justification  by  faith, — in  the  movement  of  the  Reformation  in 
Germany.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  work,  of  so  much  excellence,  re¬ 
peats  the  statement  that  the  Lutheran  Church  holds  the  doctrine  of  “con- 
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substantiation.”  in  face  of  the  emphatic  denial  of  it  by  all  her  theologians 
of  standard  authority.  It  ought  to  be  admitted  that  the  Lutheran  Church 
itself  should  know  best  whether  it  holds  the  doctrine  defined  by  that  word. 
Some  other  representations  might  be  objected  to.  but  such  are  very  few  in 
comparison  with  the  many  and  decided  merits  possessed  by  the  work. 

E.  STEIGER,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Child,  Its  Nature  and  Relations;  An  Elucidation  of  Froebel’s  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Education.  By  Matilda  H.  Kriege.  A  Free  Rendering  of  the 
German  of  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Biilow.  1872.  pp.  148. 

The  aim  of  this  small  volume  is  a  reformation  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  education.  Without  doubt,  some  of  the  errors  pointed  out  do 
exist:  but  the  fundamental  educational  ideas  here  asserted  as  correct  are 
much  more  prevalent  in  present  practice  than  the  author  appears  to  sup-, 
pose.  Equally  without  doubt,  there  is  room  for  improvement. 

The  cardinal  conception  in  the  theory  of  education  here  unfolded  and 
urged  is.  to  make  the  child’s  early  plays  and  activities  the  medium  of  its 
instruction  and  development.  It  would  connect  learning  with  practicing, 
knowing  with  doing.  The  family  and  the  school  are  the  two  great  educa¬ 
tional  agencies.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  power  and  duty  of  the 
mother.  The  sad  mistakes  of  home  training,  or  neglect  of  training,  are 
impressively  pointed  out.  Striking  exhibitions  are  given  of  parental  blun- 
bering,  trifling  with  the  child’s  nature  and  violating  the  laws  of  its  true 
unfolding.  This  volume  is  meant  to  elucidate,  commend  and  vindicate  the 
Kindergarten  system  as  the  method  to  carry  out  these  principles.  The 
reader  will  find  in  it  a  very  suggestive  discussion,  setting  forth  many  great 
principles  that  must  characterize  right  educational  effort,  and  pointing  out 
many  errors  that  need  to  be  corrected.  A  just  stroke  in  given  to  the 
abuse  of  the  old  ‘‘Spelling  Book”  practice. 

It  must  be  mentioned  as  a  most  gratifying  thing,  that  the  system  de¬ 
mands  that  education  shall  be  thoroughly  Christian.  The  religious  ele¬ 
ment  must  be  pervading  and  all-controlling.  In  these  days,  when  some 
would-be  reformers  would  divorce  education  from  religion,  it  is  a  point  of 
great  merit,  that  this  reform  is  in  the  right  direction  on  this  subject.  “I 
have  based  my  education  on  religion,”  says  Frcebel,  “and  it  must  lead  to 
religion.”  The  mother  is  to  begin  her  work  “with  the  consciousness  that 
a  divine  spark  glows  in  the  little  being  on  her  lap.  ”  and  all  through  the 
progress  education  is  to  train  the  child  as  a  child  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

PAMPHLETS,  ETC. 

The  American  Educational  Monthly.  A  Magazine  of  Popular  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  Literature.  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  A  Co.,  Xaw  York. 

This  excellent  magazine  has  been  regularly  received.  It  is  always  filled 
with  well-written  and  suggestive  articles,  and  various  items  of  information 
of  great  interest  and  value  to  educators.  We  desire  to  commenn  it  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  desire  a  good  educational  journal. 
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We  regret  that  some  errors  occurred  in  printing  the  Art.  of  Dr.  Seyffarth 
in  the  Jan.  No.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names.  Several 
affecting  the  sense  are  corrected: — 

On  page  55,  line  11,  read  bird  for  birth;  on  page  63,  line  11,  read  tioo- 
instead  of  three  ;  on  page  69,  line  25,  read  design  IX.  for  design  VIII, 


